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INTRODUCTION TO VOLUME L 



WbHiE preparing the first number 
of WAi.Ea during the etirly part of 
the year, I hod not fully realized 
whst a great and what an im- 
portant work can be done by 
means of a non-political magazine. 
There is, undoubtedly, something 
like a hterary awakening among 
Snglish-speaking Welshmen ; there 
literature that wiU be English in 
pint. If this desire can be fostored 
will gain mnoh, and will be a 
ih-speaking world ; a broad and a 

„ -J— r J enable Welshmen of all creeds and 

partiefl to see eaoh other's point of view ; and Welshmen will become a thoughtful people, tempering 
their religious oreads and politioal opinions by a lore for literature and a sound knowledge of history. 
The desire for knowledge is gaining strength erery day ; the question for us is this, — must this desire 
rest content with the nonaonse of would-be antiquariauB, with selected bits about the daily habits of a 
pugilist, with the enervating and unhealtliy " short story," with the spirit-tapping inanities thai have 
none of the charm of our weird old superstitionB ? In English Walea, there is an aroused spirit etying 
for eduoation, It can brutalize and weaken, it can refine and strengthen. It ia asking us to-day which 
of the two kinds of work we wish it to do. 

The abcorbing questioii in Wales at the present time is education. The Welsh people may be 
divided int« two classes, — those who are sbiving to give their countrymen the best eduoation, and ^ose 
who are striving to get it. As far as the first class is concerned, there is no great difference between 
•F.iigliiih And WEilsh Wales. To it belong the enlightened atistooracy and squirearchy, clergymen and 
ministers of rehgion, doctors, bankers, the leaders of the various industries, tradesmen who travel. All 
these know English, mostof them know Welsh, aU take an interest in Welsh literature. As far as my 
Welsh magazines Are concerned, I owe much to the generous co-operation of this class ; as far as Wai.es 
is conOemed, I owe 'everything. 

The other class is composed of Webhmen who are confined by their occupations to one place, 
and who see little of the world, — farmers, fann labourers, qu&rrymen, tin-platemen, small tradesmen and 
artdsons, colliers. As far as this class is concerned there is the greateet difference between the English 
and the Welsh parte of Wales. As far as culture and thoughtfulness are oonoemed, even in these days 
of rapid progress it is not t«x> much to say that English Wales is at least half a century behind Welsh 
Wales. By means of Cymbt: I have been in dose touch with the Welsh reading public during the last 
three years and a half, and I find that, among Welsh working men, there is a demand for longer and 
more titoughtful articles than the historical and literature articles of that mag^ne. So, in addition to 
the numerous Welsh magazines already in exiateuoe, I have to edit a new quarterly, containing ex- 
haustive articles on the latest philosophical theories, on the most recent discoveries in Egypt and 
Palestine, on the latest developments of political science and economics. In English Wales this thoughtful 
lower class is almost entirely wanting. The peasant poet, the agricultural labourer with a well-stocked 
'library, the farmer who writes local history as if he had been trained in a Uodem History school, the 
stone-breaker who knows how much Islwyn owes to Wordsworth, and Olasynyg to Byroni—these are 
all in Welsh Wales. 

One turn of WU.BB is to fostw the literary awakening which is evidently spreading to English 
Wales. It is to be hoped that, some day, the Radnorshire farmer will be as fond of reading as the 
Lleyn farmer, the working man of the Uontgomeiy borders will be as intelligent us the working man of 
Cardigan or Uerioneth, that the peasant of eastern Monmouth will be as intelligent aa the peasant of 
Arvon or the Vale of Towy. Why should the land of Henry Taughan and George Herbert be less fond 
of literature than the land of Islwyn and Geiriog f 
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Amother aim of Walbs ia to brin^' the mfluence of Welsh literature to act upon the thought of 
TpngH t th Wales. It is a purifying, eimobling, strengithemiig influenoe. My ombitioii is. before my 
working day is over, to give English Wales translations of the hundred best Welsh prose works. Why 
should not the English literature of Wales have charaoteristios of ite own, — like Scotch litorature or 
American literature ? It is not by slavishly imitating the moat worthless and ephemeral productions 
of an English period of decadence that a Welsh literature is to be formed. It must be characteristically 
Welsh before it will be of value to England and to the- world. To give the best thought of Wales to 
other nations is a nohle work, to ape the shallowest manners of the poorest English thinkers is des- 
picable. We could undoubtedly produce a luxurious hothouse crop of W. T. Steads and Conan Dojles, 
— but has not England t«o many of these already ? Our aim should be higher, to give to the woi'ld a 
Sir Walter Scott or a Nathaniel Hawthorne. The Scotchman or the American gives his own contribution 
to English literature, and not a weak echo. Uedisval Wales has as rich and as picturesque materials 
OS the Scotland of Sir Walter Scott, eighteenth century Wales has a life as attiactivs as that of the New 
England of Hawthorne. Let us give the Englishman our own, not a feeble imitation of what he has 

The second volume of Wales will be devot«d especially to the history of Welsh industries, to 
the development of technical education, and to Welsh history and literature. In history, it will 
contain all the laws relating to Wales &om the beginning of the English Parliament, facsimiles of 
imporiant documents, sketches of great movements, accounts of the friar and the Jesuit and the 
Jacobite and the revivalist. In literature, it will contain translations of Welsh poems and prose works, 
original poetry, and articles on Welshmen who have a lasting place in English literature. There will 
be stories illustrative of the various phases of Welsh life, and an occasional play on a Welsh subject. 
The straggle for intermediate education in each county will be fully described, and it is intended that 
WAI.E8 shall be of standard authority to the future historian of Webh eduoataon. 

As for as iUuatrations and printing are concerned, the editor and publishers are determined to 
make WALES a credit to Welsh printing. 

If Walbb is to succeed, I must have the continued support of those, — of all classes and of all 
parties,— who have so generously helped me. No poor expression of gratitude from me is necessary, the 
love and the labour are all for Wales. 

OWEM M. Edvabds. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 
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ERHAPS, in 
introducing this 
new magazine to 
Welshmen J should 
say a word or two 
about my aims in 
connection with it, 
andaboutthe meth- 
od I mean to take 
in order to attain 
those aims. 

Some two or 
^f^ three years ago I 
offered to the 
i^i*"^ Welsh -speaking 

public a magazine that was 
neither sectarian nor politic- 
al It dealt exclusively with 
the history and literature of Wales, its 
aim was to enlighten patriotism and to 
strengthen that keen desire for knowledge 
which is characteristic, — ^with gladness be 
it said, — of the poorest Welshman of this 
day. 

My good cautious friends gave me much 
advice at that time, which did much to dis- 
courage me. " You cannot edit a maga- 
zine,'' said one, " to please more than one 
sect at a time ; for there are three things 
unfathomable in that coimtry, — sectarian 
bigotry, political animosity, and Bala 
Lake." " Not the waste-paper baskets of 
all the world," another friend said, " will con- 
tain the rubbish those bards will send you." 
"Who in his senses," asked one who had 
spent years at a Welsh grammar school, 
" would believe that a Welsh peasant cares 
anything about the love songs of Daf ydd ab 
Gwilym or about the ideals of Owen Glen- 
dower ?" " You are a happy man now," 
was the parting advice of the wisest of 
them, "but once you throw yourself into 



an attempt to get those Welsh to take an 
interest in anything save politics and the- 
ology, you will be happy no more." 

The mas;azine appeared, however, and it 
was with difficulty that the publisher could 
meet the demand for it, a demand that is 
increasing up to this day. The quarrymen of 
North Wales welcomed it with enthusiasm, 
the tin-plate workers of South Wales gave 
it an equally cordial reception, and no 
thoughtful publication ever appealed for 
support in vain to the upland farmers of 
Merioneth and Cardigan. A short time 
ago the printer furnished me with a list of 
the classes of people who read the maga- 
zine. First came the quarrymen of North 
Wales, especially of Festiniog and Beth- 
esda; then came the farmers and agricul- 
tural labourers of Anglesey, Carnarvon, 
Merioneth, and Cardigan; then the tin- 
plate men of Glamoigan and Carmarthen- 
shire; these were closely followed by the 
Welsh inhabitants of Liverpool and London, 
closely followed in their turn by the col- 
liers of Denbighshire, Flintshire, Glamorgan, 
and Monmouthshire. It should be remember- 
ed that sixpence a month was a serious item 
of expenditure to these readers, especially 
when it is remembered that the magazine 
had nothing to do with their daily bread, 
their place of worship, or their representa- 
tion in Parliament. 

I had always believed that the Welsh 
peasant was fond of literature and history, 
— I knew peasant farmers and agricultural 
labourers who had read through the ten 
volumes of the Encyclopaedia Uambrensis. 
But I did not know that this love of know- 
ledge was so deep or so universal until, by 
means of my Welsh magazine, I was the 
humble means, to some extent, of guiding 
their studies. Among those who write the 
most thoughtful articles for me are quarry- 
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men and agricultural labourers. They have 
found the means, somehow or other, of 
mastering the elements of Welsh history, 
and of getting a very thorough knowledge of 
modem Welsh poetry. To them Ceiriog and 
Islwyn, as they would be to any Words- 
worthian, are a never ending source of 
happiness. The man who writes the most 
graceful bits for me is a labourer, working 
hard and contentedly on a farm, for one 
shilling a day. 

• But Wales is not entirely Welsh-speaking. 
Radnorshire was Welsh two hundred years 
ago ; now Welsh is not spoken in it at all. 
Herefordshire, three hundred years ago, was 
largely Welsh-speaking; even from the valley 
of the Honddu Welsh has retreated, as a 
widow told me some years ago, telling me 
at the same time that her husband was the 
last man who could speak Welsh and play 
the harp in that valley. I saw the harp, 
with all its strings broken. 

According to the census of 1891, nearly 
one half of the inhabitants of Wales can 
not speak Welsh, and more than three- 
fourths can understand English. My aim is 
now to help English-speaking Welshmen as 
I have tried to help their Welsh-speaking 
brothers. I want to tell you the history of 
your forefathers, — of the men who fought 
for you, and sacrificed for your sake, and 
preached for you, and prayed for you. I 
want you to know what Lly welyn suffered, 
and what Glendower hoped for. I want you 
to know the friar as he was before his 
order degfenerated, and before Basinefwerk 
and Tintecn feU to ruim I want you to see 
the bishop who gave your country its Bible 
when your forefathers knew nothing but 
Welsh, and to hear the preacher whose 
frenzied eloquence roused your fathers from 
mental sloth and from superstition. 

Many weird tales are still told on Radnor- 
shire moors. I wish to give you those. 
There are striking traditions connected with 
the castles of Brecon and the Vale of Gla- 
morgan, — ^those, also, will be told. There is 
endless material for the novelist in the 
hitherto unwritten legendary lore of Wales, 
much of this will be found in these pages. 

The story of the lives of Welshmen who 
have worked for the good of Wales and of 



mankind will be told, from Giraldus Cam- 
brensis and Llywelyn the Great to Lord 
Overstone and Robert Owen. Pictures will 
be given of the homes of some of these bene- 
factors,— of George Herbert, and Henry 
Vaughan, and John Dyer, and John Gibson, 
and Richard Wilson, and George Cornewall 
Lewis. 

There is much interesting and valuable 
matter relating to Welsh history that has 
not been published, from the thirteenth 
century on; and there is much in Latin and 
in Welsh that has not been translated into 
English. Among these Gerald the Welsh- 
man's account of his own life, the untrans- 
lated and unpublished letters of Llywelyn 
and Glendower, the diaries of Eben Fardd 
and Howell Harris, will be found in the 
first volume of Wax.es. 

The literary activity of Wales is to be 
found chiefly in the Welsh-speaking districts. 
It is from these districts that most of its 
teachers come. It is in these districts that 
the great poets have lived. It will be one 
of the aims of this magazine to lay before 
the English-speaking Welshman the trea- 
sures or his ancestors* thoughts. Transla- 
tions will be given, in prose and poetry, of 
Dafydd ab Gwilym, and of the chief poets 
of the golden age of Welsh literature, from 
Dafydd Nanmor to Tudur Aled. At the 
same time, attempts will be made to trans- 
late into English some of the masterpieces 
of modem Welsh prose and poetry. 

I hope that those who have hitherto given 
me such valuable help, help without which 
nothing could have been done, will make 
Wales as successful in doing good as they 
have made Gymrw. At this time, — the period 
of the rise of the Welsh Intermediate Schools 
and of the creation of the University of 
Wales, — ^it is the duty of every Welshman 
to do what he can to make the lives of his 
fellow-countrymen betterandhappier. They 
have a natural love for literature and a 
great desire to know the history of their 
own country. It would be difficult to find 
a people so susceptible of education, and we 
should make students, not only at our Uni- 
versity Colleges, but at every fire-side in 
Wales. There is no life so happy, perhaps, 
as that of the son of an upland farmer who 
has a bent for literature. 



THE HOUSE OF HENDKA 

" S>1 Plu Heodre 

Ydk ughaer Fyrddin ; 
Cuiu Bnchta. 
Tlthau Lfvelyn," 



harp nfQold. 

T N the town where wondiouE Merlin 

liTed, and still 
In d«ep sleep, thej gay, lies dreaming, 
Kear it, under Merlin's HOI, 
In th&t town of paatonil Towy, 

Onoa of old. 
Stood the ancient Houae of Hendrft, 
Sung on Brecbva's harp of gold. 
With his harp to iTor's feasting 

Brechva came ; 
There he sang and siade this boUad, 
While the last torch spent its flame. 
Long thoy told, — the men of Ivor, — 

Of the strain 
At the heart of Breohva's harping. 
Never heard in Wales again. 
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InlpU Bntlnai boUod d/ Ou Bmut of 
Btndm, aiuto/hii Wekm llrep Vttn 

•HI BaUevmai niflhC. 



In yon town (he sang), there Hendia 

Waits my feet, 
In the Irhitfi-walled town of Merlin, 
Where the castle keeps the street. 
There, within that house of heroes, 

I drew breath ; 
And 'tis there, my feet must bear me 
For the darker grace of death. 

There, that last year's night I journeyed, — 

Hallowmas I 
When the dead, from earth unburied, 
In the darkness rise and pass : 
Then in Hendra (all his harp cried 

At the stroke). 
Twelve moons gone, there came upon me 
Sleep like death. At length I woke : 



I awoke to utter darkness. 

Still and deep. 
With the walls around me fallen 
Of the sombre halls of sleep : 
With my hall of dreams downfallen, 

Dark I lay, 
Like one houseless, though about me 
Hendra stood, more fast than they ; 
But what broke that grave enchantment,— 

Ijght or sound ? 
There was shown no sign, where only 
Night and shadow's heart were found : 



ni. 



ilrecMn ielU h*iii at Unylh ht at 
loiiktd out at tht itiQhl; an 



Thus it was, till with a troubled 

Like a cry of men benighted 
Midnight made itself a voice : 
Then I rose, and from the etair-locp, 

Looking down, 
Nothing saw, where far below me 
Ijay, one darkness, all the town. 
In tiiat grave, day seemed for ever 

To lie dead. 
Nevermore at wake of morning 
To lift up its pleasant head ; 
All ita friendly foolish clamour, 

Its delight, 
Fast asleep, ur dead, beneath me 
In that dark descent of night i 
But again, like fitful harping, — 

Hark ! a noise. 
As in dream, suppose the dreamer's 
Men of shadow found a voice ! 
Night-wind never song more strangely 

Song more strange, — 
All confused, yet with a music 
In confusion's interchange. 
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Now it cried » like harried night-birds 

Flying near ; 
Now more nigh with multiplying 
Voice on voice, — *' Oh Brechva, hear I " 



IV. 



Anon, descending to the postern, Brechva 
tus thenu the mystery of Ute circle 
oj death. 



I was iilled with ieariul pleasure 

At the call ; 
And I turned, and by the stairway 
Gained the postern in the wall : 

When I opened, there the darkness 

Of the street, 
like a yawning grave before me, 
Seemed to gape beneath my feet. 

Deep as Auiiwu lay the darkness, 

But these eyes 
Yet more deep lu their dai k seeiug, 
From that grave saw hght arise , 

And, therewith, a mist of shadows 

In a ring, — 
Like the sea-mist ou the sea-wiud, 
Waxing, walling, vdinsbing; — 

Circling tm the wheel of spirits 

Whirled aud spun. 
Spun and whirled, to forewarn Merlin 
lu the woods ot Caledon. 



V. 



The circling tpirits were no dream /oik ; 
tmt aticieat inmates of the Hou^e o/ 
Hendra. 



Shades of men, ay ! bards and warriors ; 

Wrought of air. 
It might seem ; but 'twas no dream-folk, 
Born of mist, that crossed me there I 

Bards aud heroes ! well I knew them : 

They were those 
Who of old had lived and known here 
Life's great sweetness in this house. 

1 had bid them kinsman's welcome. 

As they passed. 
For the kindly sake of Hendra, 
Whence they fared to death at last. 

But as still I watched and waited, 

Solemnly, 
Knowing what they would forewarn lue, 
Of my death and destiny, — 

At a breath the night grew empty 

Ere I knew, — 
As they lightly came, as lightly 
Now theii' shadowy life withdrew ! 



VI. 

The spirits pass av?ay, but a vision visits 
Brechva to a sound of Joyous music, 
shoiring him the Goraedd oJ Bardi in 
Heaven I 

They were gone. But what sweet wonder 

Filled the air ! 
With a thousand harping voices, — 
Singing, harping, chiming there ! 

At that harping and that chiming, 

Straightway strong 
Grew my heart and out the darkness, 
Winged and swept on wings of song. 

High it rose, until its vision, 

Three times fine, 
Saw the seventh heaven of heroes 
Mid a thousand torches shine. 

All the bards and all the heroes 

Of old time, 
There with Arthur and with Merlin 
Weave again the bardic rhyme. 

Aud within their golden circle, 

Lo, the name. 
There inscribed and set on high there, — 
Brechvu of the Bards of Fame. 

VII. 

And because of these things, Brechva umits 
Death in great good cheer; aiul pray* 
for Peace. 

Kuow then, oh ye men of Ivor, 

How elate 
To his deat]) at last goes Brechva, 
When he goes from Ivor's gate. 

Three nights hence, and all his journeying 

Spent and done, 
At the fateful gate of Hendra 
Stands again her destined son. 

Ouce thereafter shall it open, 

And no more, — 
When they bear him out for burial, 
With the singing boys before. 

Next, the gate of earth those spirits 

Circling crossed, 
Shall be opened wide, to show him 
Heaven and all the bardic host. 

There with Arthur and with Merliu, 

To his peace 
From this torn world passes Brechva, — 
In the soul's most high increase. 

And all peace be yours and Brechva's 

Now, and Fate 
In the ancient House of Hendra, 
Yield him soon Death's high estate ! 

Eenest Kuys./#H 



A WELSH MOVEMENT. 



THERE has, beyond question,been an out- 
burst of national feeling in Wales of 
Jate years which has manifested itself chiefly 
in political directions. What is to be the 
result of it ? Is it to end in smoke or to grow 
into a dominant directing spirit animating 
•every department of Welsh life and activity ? 
The answer will depend much upon the 
•events of the next few years. The time 
is clearly ripe for some really national move- 
ment among the whole people which shall 
focus and stimulate national aspirations. 
There is a danger lest a bastard patriotism, 
raising the cry of "Wales for the Welsh," 
may divert the movement from its natural 
-course, at any rate for a time; but slowly and 
surely it will be realized that the only pat- 
riotism worthy the name is that which 
seeks to make Wales a leader in social, re- 
ligious, educational, and political reform. 
Wales possesses many natural advantages 
for trying experiments in these directions. 
The country is small; the people possess a 
•certain coherence by reason of theirlanguage, 
•customs, and traditions; and in certain 
matters public opinion is riper than in Eng- 
land. For example the interest in education 
is remarkably widely spread and keen in 
Wales, and many educational experiments 
<;ould be tried in Wales with far more chance 
of success than in England. In some direc- 
tions, however, it must be admitted that 
Wales is behind hand. The artistic side of 
<5haracter is hardly developed at all in 
Wales, except only in the department of 
music There is plenty of room for advance 
if only a sufficiently high ideal seizes the 
public imagination. Wales educating her 
people to the highest pitch, not only in- 
tellectually, but morally and physically; 
Wales training her sons and daughters for 
the duties of citizenship and so develop- 
ing her institutions to the highest possible 
state of efficiency; Wales encouraging the 
development of industries by providing tech- 
nical education in all its various branches; 
in a word, Wales leading in social, political, 
educational, and religious reform, — here is 
an ideal worthy to call forth the best en- 
ergies of Welshmen and Welshwomen all 



the world over. And it should be added, 
Wales as a leader in order that, having 
worked out her own salvation, the way may 
be more open for others to follow. Let us 
banish from our minds that exclusive feel- 
ing which glories in success because it 
means defeat of a rival. Rather let us be 
glad because the success of experiments in 
national development means something con- 
tributed to the onward march of mankind. 
What, then, we may ask, is the step that 
should next be taken for the right develop- 
ment and extension of the national feeling 
in Wales? I am convinced that a national 
gathering or assembly held at some suitable 
centre in Wales during the summer, after 
the fashion of the Chautauqua Assembly 
in the United States, would be of immense 
value to Wales at this juncture. 

I had the opportunity last July of visit- 
ing America and of spending a few days at 
Chautauqua. I saw there much that was 
full of interest and afforded many sug- 
gestive hints to a Welshman watching it 
from the point of view of Wales. The 
origin and nature of the movement may 
briefly be described as follows. The pur- 
pose of the Chautauqua movement, accord- 
ing to its leaders, "is to make religion among 
the people more intelligent, and recreation 
more truly recreative." The two gentle- 
men who started the movement twenty 
years ago, the Rev. J. H. Vincent and Mr. 
Lewis Miller of Akron, Ohio, feeling keenly 
that something should be done for the better 
training of Sunday school teachers, deter- 
mined to gather together a number of 
teachers and scholars during a couple of 
weeks in the summer for the purpose of 
studying biblical literature and methods of 
teaching. From that beginning the move- 
ment grew and widened its scope from year 
to year, taking in additional subjects and 
including various means of recreation and 
entertainment, "until to-day there is pro- 
vided in the Chautauqua Assembly Meetings 
something having an elevating tendency to 
meet the wants of every class of persons. 

Chautauqua is the Indian name of a 
beautiful little lake in the State of New 
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York, situated about eighteen miles to the 
east of Lake Erie and at an elevation of 
1,300 feet above sea level. It was on 
the shores of this lake that the first gather- 
ing was held in 1873; and the movement 
which then started, and the town which 
grew out of it, have both taken the name 
of the lake. The visitors to Chautauqua 
include persons of diverse religious views; 
indeed there is no more impressive or im- 
portant feature of the Chautauqua As- 
sembly than the meeting together on 
common ground of members of all religious 
denominations, who there sink for the time 
being their sectarian difi'erences, and work 
together with the utmost cordiality for a 
common end. There was much in the pro- 
ceedings to suggest Wales and Welsli 
methods. In the first place the Assembly 
was characterised throughout by a religious 
tone. It is in her religious movements that 
Wales has most fully expressed herself, 
and any national movement in Wales is 
bound to take account of the religious 
clement in the Welsh character. It is clear 
that the religious bodies and their various 
developments — especially Sunday schools 
— cannot be neglected if a successful move- 
ment in the direction of an intellectual 
revival in Wales is contemplated. The 
Chautauqua Assembly method seems to be 
singularly well suited to Welsh conditions. 
The idea of a great gathering of people from 
all parts of the country is thoroughly Welsh. 
I can hardly describe the Chautauqua As- 
sembly more concisely than by saying 
that it is an amalgamation of an "Associa- 
tion" (Cymanfa), an "Eisteddfod," and a 
"College Summer Meeting for Students" all 
welded together. Wales has already the 
elements at work separately. The time is 
ripe for a new national movement starting . 
with the people and among the people, 
taking out of these three difierent institutions 
their best features, and drawing into itself 
the whole Welsh people. 

Three or four years after the Chautauqua 
Movement was started, the promoters felt 
the need of encouraging reading and study 
during the winter months, and they deter- 
mined to establish a home reading system 
under the name of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circles. That was a most im- 
portant step, which had an immensely 



stimulating effect upon the Summer As- 
sembly itself, for those in different parts of 
America who began to read in connection 
with the Literary and Scientific Circles 
were eager to come into closer relations with 
Chautauqua by visiting the Summer As- 
sembly, and from that time the growth 
of the Assembly has been by large and 
rapid strides. A list of books, setting out 
the course of reading for each year, is an- 
nounced by the Chautauqua Authorities. 
The list usually includes seven or eight 
books covering the following range of 
subjects: — History, Literature, Science, Phil- 
osophy and Economics, and Religion. An 
attempt is also made to arrange the work 
of successive years in sequence. For ex- 
ample, in 1892-3 Greek History and Litera-. 
ture was studied; in the present year 
Roman History and Latin Literature; in 
1894-5 English History and Literature, and 
in 1895-6 American History and Literature. 
At the present time it is estimated that over 
70,000 members are actually doing daily 
systematic reading in connection with the 
Chautauqua Movement; and since 1878, 
when this Home Reading branch was start- 
ed, over 200,000 persons have joined it 
and carried on the course of reading: 
prescribed. _ 

It is exceedingly interesting, as an indica- 
tion that the need for something of that 
kind is already felt in Wales, to find that 
last year a gathering of ministers at 
Llandrindod determined to hold a summer 
School of Theology in the summer of the 
present year, extending over a fortnight, 
for ministers and others. This is admir- 
able, but is far from meeting the full need 
of Wales. An Assembly is needed embrac- 
ing all subjects of study and every depart- 
ment of life, in which a School of Theology 
would necessarily find its important place. 
If such a movement was started, certain 
conditions essential to success would need to 
be satisfied. In the first place it would 
have to begin on a small scale ; but what- 
ever was done, should be done supremely 
well if the movement is to succeed. Every 
business detail would have to be carefully 
considered and efficiently carried out ; lack 
of businesslikeness in management has 
ruined many a good cause in Walea 
before now, and will ruin many a one yet 
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there is every reason to fear. The very 
best lecturers would have to be secured for 
the work, so that there should be left an 
impression, upon all those who came, that 
everything in its way was first-rate. 

In the second place it is essential that a 
fund sufficient to cover expenses should be 
obtained before anything is attempted. It 
is quite possible that the receipts, even in 
the first year, might come near covering 
expenses ; but it is certain that, if the ar- 
rangements had to be carried out in total 
ignorance as to whether expenses would 
be met or not, the undertaking would as- 
suredly be so crippled and hampered as to 
court failure. 

In the third place it ought to be really 
national, in the sense of not recognising 
divisions of Wales into North and South, 
or other petty local jealousies ; it should 
be for Wales as a whole. 

In the fourth place it should absolutely 
ignore all political and sectarian differ- 
ences ; it should be a movement open to 
liberal and conservative, churchman and 
non-conformist alike. For the Welsh people 
to have one common end, for which they 
could work heartily and harmoniously 
without remembering the sectarian and 
political differences which separate them 
at other times and at other places, would 
be an inestimable boon to the country. 
Such an Assembly should be held in Aug- 
ust, at a time when people are taking their 
holiday and when schools are in vacation, 
for it seems likely that teachers in ele- 
'mentary schools and secondary schools 
would largely attend the gathering. It 
should probably, in the first instance, last ten 
days or a fortnight, and during that time a 
programme including such items as the 
following might be carried out : — 

A course of five lectures on Welsh History. 

A course of five lectures on some scientific 
topic, treated from the historical point of view, 
so as to illustrate the method of scientific study. 

One or two courses of five lectures each on 
education and educational methods, with a spec- 
ial view to teachers in secondary and elementary 
schools. 

Lectures on the history of religious bodies in 
Wales, dealing historically with Sie growth and 
deyelopment of the organization rather than 
with its doctrinal characteristics ; say, two lec- 
tures on each of the leading religious bodies in 



AVales, given by some nrominent minister or lay- 
man of the particular ood^ in each case. 

Special talks (rather than formal lectures) for 
women, on subjects like sanitation, cookery, 
health, nursing, etc. 

Every evening in the week something specially 
designed to interest the general public given in 
the Jargest available haU, for example, concerts 
involving competitions in solo and chorus sing- 
ing after the manner of the Eisteddfod. 

Lectures, illustrated by the oxy-hydrogen 
lantern, on foreign travel, «ome attractive scienti- 
fic topic, or other popular subjects. 

Lectures on notable Welsh preachers, and any 
other form of attractive entertainment having 
an elevating tendancy. 

Glasses might be arranged in subjects like 
wood-carving, painting, embroidery, or other 
form of artistic work. 

Conferences might be held during the fort- 
night on subjects of interest to Wales, like 
Intermediate Education, the development of the 
new University of Wales, local indhstries, etc. 

Special training classes for Sunday school 
teachers in biblical study might be arranged, 
and one day during the Assembly might be 
given up to a great gathering, when the prizes 
and certificates in connection with the Sunday 
school examinations might be awarded. 

A pfiirliamentary debating society might be 
organized, meeting daily, which would be a 
practising school zor the cultivation of public 
speaking and the management of public affairs ; 
during its proceedings there would be constant 
opportunities of discussing questions of policy 
affecting the well-being of Wales. 

Finally, a system of reading circles already 
started in WfiJes should be connected with such 
an Assembly as their centre and fountain head, 
and the further development of such reading 
circles all over the country ought to form an 
important part of the business of the Assembly. 

The above are only thrown out as sug- 
gestions as to the scope of the activities of 
such a gathering. There are, no doubt, 
many other useful directions in which it 
might extend. It seems clear that the time 
has come for some broad movement of that 
kind among the whole people, which would 
stimulate and give form to national life. 
But if such a movement is started, it 
should be undertaken with a full sense of 
the immense responsibility involved in it, 
and with a full realization of the great 
difficulties to be overcome in making it 
the supreme success which is essential for 
its satisfactory development and continu- 
ance. It is idle to attempt to conceal the 
seriousness of the undertaking, and the 
many business difficulties connected with 
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it3 succeseful establishment. I press these sideratioQ of all those who are stirred by 

points because I am convinced that an love of their country, and who wish to see 

abortive attempt ending in failure would Wales take a position in pubhc affairs 

retard the national movement, and be commanding universal respect and admira- 

far more regrettable than mere delay. I tion. 
c<Hnmend the idea, however, to the con- B. D. Roberts. 



THE DIARY OF A BARD. 

I. BEOINNINQS. 



The dlarr ot EbbnBZBR ThokaB CStin FanU/. otM ot the best poeta of Wales, Is InteresUng for many rrasons. tt I 
TiTldiU*cr1ptionottlieMnii;glei throu^li which tba ambitions younKHianotWiJashHd to pau, during theflcn half oil 
oentiiry, in tbelr search for koowledge. It places face to face irith us one ot the most stnktiiK characters In the histi 
ot Welsh literature, ona. who beoame the Utaraiy dictator ol his lime, In spite othitfortTty. It tells us. better pcrbi 



'eidi literature, one who became the Uteraiy dictator ot his lime, In spite □( hli poverty. It tells t 
anything else, the history ot the Eisteddfod Id all its aspetsts. It throws much light on the real 
lb RsTivaJ, and on its effects npoirthanght and UteraCuro. 
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nsoript coade for John Jones /"MyrfHia Fardili, the blacksmith antiquarian ofChwilog. 
until he has earned enough money to wan.ler In search of Welsh maunserlpta. Besides 
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.scrlpta belonging to Uis iast o 



bnt exceedingly 

great concern about my 
aoul, judgment, &c. 
About September or 
October, notice poetry 
with some interest Com- 
mence learning trade. 
1812. 
To Llangybi school, 
under William Owen, 
September 22nd. Learn- 
ing trade alternately at 
home, ^'''''"'t* 

i8ia. 

Sore feet and legs, on 
crutches. Intense inter- 
est in reading the Bible , 
and poetry. 

181-1. 
In school at Llangybi. 
September 1 0th, began 
ciphering. October 12th, 
in Reduction. Usher. 
Unwell all this time. 
Step-brother home oc- 
casionally. 

1815. 

At school in Llangybi, 

occasionally. April 20th, in Rule of Ihree 

Inverae. In summer attended Aberorch 

1811. school, under same master. . Towards year's 

Removed from the house in which I -was end step-brother home ilL My journey 

bom. Went to the Society at Ysgoldy; with him to Llanhaiam Creek, in the 



Bom^in the month of 
August; baptized on tho 
29th 

1808. 

In May and June and 
July, I went to school at 
Llanarmon church, under 
Richard Price, master. 
At this time, when I was 
five years of age, I re- 
member a cruel punish- 
ment. I had been im- 
prisoned alone in the 
church; and the master 
appeared in the pulpit, 
with a surplice on, to 
frighten me. He inflict- 
ed upon me other and 
more inhuman punish- 
ments. 

1810. 

I went to school at 
Llangybi church, under 
the same master, for a 
short time. I had a sore 
throat, and I saw the 
beginning of a long seriesof yearsof sicki 
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fishing season. Many family crosses about 
this time. Writing some poetical attempts. 
The wet com harvest ever memorable. 

1816. 

Step-brother bed-ridden throughout, I 
mostly attending him. Unkindness in 
neighbours painful. Increasing pleasure 
in reading and poetry. A new school by a 
certain Edward Lewis, at Llangybi; my 
visit to see it with an old fellow-scholar 
under William Owen, viz. William Davies, 
Garddu Bach, subsequently W. R. Davies, 
Baptist minister, Dowlais; now dead. 

1817. 

From Fellowship to Vulgar Fractions by 
end of 1817. In May this year, removed to 
my birthplace and walks of my infancy. 
A regular workman now at home. Poetry 
assuming a decided form. My first conso- 
nantial song much admired by connoisseurs. 
Begin learning English; self taught; study 
hard on grammar; translate laboriously; 
read higher books. Attended school under 
Edward Davies, minister of the Independ- 
ents at Capel Helig. He greatly patronis- 
ed me, and we were extremely fond of each 
other. I worked Arithmetic from Fellow- 
ship to Multiplications of Decimals here up 
to latter end of 1817, and perhaps beginning 
of 1818. The rest I made self-taught. 
Brother carried on a bier to Cefn, in April 
or May this year. 

1818. 
I working. Brother getting better. My 
delight increasing in English books and 
Welsh poetry. Revival 

1819. 

The revival at its height this year. The 
memorable Carnarvon Association. Rev. 
John Elias's Zorobabel Sermon. Getting 
books from Wm. Robt. Hughes. October 
this year composed my "Can y Greadigaeth" 
(Song of Creation), the first poetical piece 
I ventured to shew to people, except some 
few lines on the breaking up of the school 
at Llangybi, in the year 1815. Then I 
knew omy rhyme; now I had pretty well 
mastered the cynghanedd gaeth (alliter- 
ative metre), as one Englyn appended to 
the above song testifies. My remaining 
work up to December this year was "Awdl 
i'r Gwynt" (Ode to the Wind); in Novem- 



ber, englynion "Gwagedd y byd yn angau" 
(The vanity of the world in death). As 
far as I. can recollect I began my poetical 
career on an extended scale in October this 
year and brought out in succession, — Oct- 
ober, "Can y greadigaeth," — ^*November, 
Englyn "Gwagedd y byd," — ^December, 
" Awdl i'r Gwynt." Ksirly in the beginning 
of the ensuing year visited Dewi Wyn with 
the above as introduction, the first song 
principally. 

1820. 

Very far gone in the poetic mania; seeing 
Dewi Wyn now and then; working at home; 
reading and studying much in the fields 
and at my work. Revival abating. Receiv- 
ed Seren Qomer from brother; brother at 
John Parry's school in Pwllheli the summer 
of this year — ^to qualify him for keeping 
school at Llangybi, which I think he had 
commenced a little before. September 20th 
this year, composed my song to the Sabbath 
breakers at Cam Bentjnx^h; also my Ode 
on the 24 metres. 

1821. 

Mother died! Removed to Kybi Village, 
in May. Entered Tydweilioff School in 
June: about Pwllheli Association time re- 
turned home to keep school for a short time 
for brother, whose illness had returned 
malignantly; he recovered a little, I had 
some little more time at Tydweiliog. See 
Seren Qomer; visited John Thomas, Chwilog, 
spring of this year, and Robt. ap Gwilym 
I5du. My Cywydd to the Plas Du stallion 
5th June; "Mjrfyrdod ar oes Dyn" (Thoughts 
on human life), two englynion suggested 
by the death of mother. Cywydd " Yr Hen 
Wr" (The Old Man) this year. Cywydd "I 
ofyn bwyall" (To ask for an axe), Nov- 
ember 28rd, and the English elegy for 
mother in April 29th. 

1822. 

Brother died; open school on my own 
account at Llangybi. Bought my brother's 
effects of uncle, who claimed all in respect 
of debt. Take Dysgedydd; visited Dewi 
Wyn, on Easter Monday. April 23rd, — 
"Cywydd y Cenin" (Poem to Uelca); marriage 
ode to Sion Cawrdaf, April 8th; also Fri- 
day, October 31st, was written "Myfyrdod 
ym mysg y Beddau" (Thoughts among the 
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Graves). I addressed the literary societies 
of Dolbenmaen and Llanystumdwy, meeting 
together at Criccieth, November 10th. Quit 
Society. 

1823. 

Removed lodgings to Cefn. July 10th, ad- 
dressed Cymrodorion of Llangybi. April, 
to P. y Moel. June, to Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Staly bridge; back in July; try 
again for school, very poor result. Father 
off as journeyman, towards end of year re- 
turns in bad health; parish find him lodg- 
ings. Beginning Ode on "Dinistr Jerusalem" 
(DestriLction of Jerusalem), or at least 
deciding on beginning. Ode to "Liberty," 
Ode to "Content," &c. August, Englynion 
"Ar ben Cam Bentyrch" (Seren and Dysg- 
edydd); address to Welsh Society of Llan- 
ystumdwy, read it at a meeting there, where 
Morris Williams was a fellow-member, and 
made a speech October 6th. September 
25th, composed Awdl "Gwerth Rhyddid" 
(Ode to Liberty). October 20th, addressed 
Welsh Literary Society of Dolgellau. 

1824. 
January 6th, met Gwilym Owen, and read 



part of my Ode to him at Pentyrch. Some- 
time in spring or earlier removed lodgings 
to uncle Thomas'. Proceeding with my 
Ode "Dinistr Jerusalem." Father died! in 
May or June. In September gained the 
Chair Prize at the Powys Eisteddfod. 
Delivered £5 to Mr. Wm. Jones, Druggist, 
to be deposited in the Savings Bank at 
Pwllheli, September 20th. 

1825. 

March this year, went to keep school at 
Llanarmon. Lodging at Tynrhos for one 
quarter, then to John Williams, Llanarmon, 
in June. In May to Clynog with Robt. 
Griffith, Tynrhos, and William Jones, tailor. 
24th February, applied for situation as 
attorney's clerk at Pwllheli, but did not 
succeed. 

1826. 

At Llanarmon; recollect nothing partic- 
ular this year, except translating Dewi 
Wyn's "Elusengarwch" (Ode to Charity) to 
English, for J. Vaughan, Esq., at Dewi's 
earnest request, and to his extreme satis- 
faction as he expressed himself . . 



THE IMMOVEABLE COVENANT. 



It is almost Impossible to exaggerate the influence of the Hebrew idea of a coTenant,— the ooTenant of peace be- 
tween Ch>d and man,--upon the history of the world. Daring the period of the Protestant Reformation it was transformed 
into many political theories, it found expression in many mighty movements. In Wales, it became the chief idea of the 
peasants daring the second half of the eiffhtoenth century. It raised them from abject superstition, from a state of 
cringing servility; it made them withstand their landowner and spiritual guide, once so loved and feared, for conscience' 
sake. It is a grand idea, desert-bom. causing endless cycles of progress in human history,— absolutism, the rise of the 
spirit of freedom, rebellion, and absolutism again. 

The following poem was composed by a Welsh labourer, Huw Derfel, while cix>ssing the Berwyn from Llangynog to 
Llandderfel. The silence and the grandeur of those mountains,— though so bleak and lonely,— can never.be forgotten by 
those who have made the long mountain journey in solitude. It was a scene well calculated to bring into the peasant 
bard's mind the favourite verse of his people,—" For the mountains shall depart and the hills be removed, out my 
kindness shall not depart from thee, neither shall my covenant of peace be removed, saith the Lord that hath mercy ou 
thee." 

The poem was translated by D. L. Pughe, a minister who died young. I have often heard it repeated from beginning 
to end by farm servants. 



'V/'E cloud piercing mountains so mighty, 

Whose age is the age of the sky ; 
No cold blasts of winter a£Eright ye, 

Nor heats of the summer defy ; 
YouVe witnessed the world's generations 

Succeeding like waves on the sea ; 
The deluge you saw, when doomed nations 

In vain to your summits would flee. 

You challenge the pyramids lasting 
That rolling millenniums survive ; 

Fierce whirlwinds, and thunderbolts blasting, 
And oceans with tempests aHve ! 



But lo ! there's a day fast approaching 
Which shall your foundations reveal, — 

The powers of heaven will be shaking, 
And earth like a drunkard shall reel ! 

Proud Aran, and Snowdon so towering, 

Ye now will be skipping like lambs ; 
The Alps will, by force overpowering 

Propelled, be disporting like rams ! 
The breath of Jehovah will hurl you — 

Aloft in the air you shall leap : 
Your crash, Hke his thunders who'll whirl you> 

Shall blend with the roars of the deep. 
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All ties, and strongholds, with their powers, 

Shall, waterlike, melting be found ; 
Earth's palaces, temples, and towers, 

Shall then be all dashed to the ground : 
But were this great globe plunged for ever 

In seas of oblivion, or prove 
Untrue to its orbit, yet never. 

My God, will thy covenant move ! 

The skies, as if kindling with ire and 

Kesentment, will pour on this ball 
A deluge of sulphurous fire, and 

Consume its doomed elements all ! 
But though heaven and earth will be passing 

Away on time's Saturday eve ; 
The covenant-bonds, notwithstanding, 

Are steadfast to all that believe. 

I see — but no longer deriding — 

The sinner with gloom on his brow : 
He cries to the mountains to hide him, 

But nothing can shelter him now ! 
He raves — all but demons reject him ! — 

But not so the Christian so pure ; 
The covenant-arms will protect him, 

In these he'll be ever secure ! 

Thus fixed, while his triumphs, unfolding, 

Enrapture his bosom serene ; 
In sackcloth the heavens he's beholding. 

And nature dissolving is seen ; 
He mounts to the summits of glory. 

And joins with the harpers above, 
Whose theme is sweet Calvary's story — 

The issue of covenant love. 



Methinks, after ages unnumbered 

Have roUed in eternity's flight, 
. I see him, by myriads surrounded, 

Enrobed in the garments of light; 
And shouting o'er this world's cold ashes — 

*' Thy covenant, my God, still remains : 
No tittle or jot away passes, 

And thus it my glory sustains." 

He asks, as around him he glances, 

'* Te sovereigns and princes so gay. 
Where are your engagements and pledges ? 

Where are they — where are they to-day ? 
Where are all the covenants sacred 

That mortals with mortals e'er made ^ 
A silent voice whispers — ** Departed — 

'Tis long since their records did fade !" 

I hear him again, while he's winging 

His flight through the realms of the sky, 
Th' immoveable covenant singing 

With voice so melodious and high 
That all the bright mountains celestial 

Are dancing, as thrilled with delight : 
Too lofty for visions terrestrial — 

He vanishes now from my sight. 

Blest Saviour, my rock, and my refuge, 

I fain to thy bosom would flee ; 
Of sorrows an infinite deluge 

On Calv'ry thou barest for me : 
Thou fountain of love everlasting — 

High home of the purpose to save. 
Myself on thy covenant casting, 

I triumph o'er death and the grave. 



THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING POPULATION OF WALES. 



SINCE the results of the linguistic 
census of 1891 were published, the 
question of the relation between the Welsh 
and English populations of Wales has occu- 
pied a prominent place in public attention. 
In view of the interest thus created, it may 
not be out of place to attempt some account, 
as far as this is possible within the narrow 
limits of a magazine article, of the origin 
and growth of the English-speaking popu- 
lation of Wales. In order to do so, it is 
necessary to go back to very ancient times. 
The first English-speaking districts in what 
is now called Wales must have been in 
Flint and Denbigh. Some early Saxon 



settlements in this part of Wales, such as 
Prestatyn (=^pr^08ta tiin, priests' town), 
Mostyn, and others of similar termination, 
have later on become thoroughly Cymric- 
ised ; but there can be little doubt that in 
the portions of Flint and Denbigh east of 
Ofia s Dyke, English has continued to be 
spoken since the time of the Anglian con- 
quest. Both the place-names and the dialect 
of these districts seem to bear testimony to 
this fact ; the latter is distinctly Mercian or 
Midland in character, and shows little trace 
of that Celtic influence which is noticeable 
in the westerly districts of Shropshire and 
in English Maelor. Later on, (probably 
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when the Danish invaders were occupying 
the attention of the English), there is 
evidence that the Cymric tongue made 
considerable inroads upon English-speaking 
territory eastward of the Dyke, though not 
to the extent of ousting the English speech 
altogether.* In other respects, the incom- 
ing of the Danes made little difference to 
Wales, as far as language was concerned. 
Their descents on the coast of North Wales, 
and their settlements in South Wales, seem 
to have left no permanent trace in the 
language of the country. 

The policy of the Norman kings in the 
institution of lordship marchers along the 
eastern and southern fringes of Wales was 
attended with important results to the 
linguistic condition of the Welsh Marches. 
Every Norman castle and town became a 
centre, at first no doubt partly of French, 
but afterwards mainly of Ei^lish, customs 
and speech. The number of English names 
among the litigants mentioned in the Ruthin 
Court Rolls (just published in the Cym- 
onrodorion Record Series) will furnish some 
indication of the extent to which English 
settlers poured over the Welsh border in 
the train of their Norman lords. This 
foreign influence was doubtless much more 
permanent in certain districts than in 
others. The towns of Wales remained 
largely English-speaking down to John 
Penry's time. But as a general rule the 
descendants of the English settlers became 
sooner or later absorbed in the Welsh- 
speaking population. There were, however, 
some conspicuous instances in which the 
English language finally prevailed over the 
W^elsh. In South Pembrokeshire, which 
was ruled over by the Clares and early 
organised on the model of an English county 
palatine, the displacement of the earlier 
inhabitants and their language by the 
English and Flemish invaders was com- 
plete and permanent. In the Vale of 
Glamorgan, won from the Welsh by Robert 
Fitzhamon and his traditional twelve 
knights, the process of displacement was 
less thoroughly carried out ; but it appears 
very probable that the English-speaking 

* See the whole qnestioa discussed in a very able pa]}er 
in y Cvmmrodor (1889), by Mr. A. N. Palmer— a paper which 
even those who do not ascree with its conclusion cannot 
fail to appreciate for its admirable statement of the facts. 



element in the Vale must have been at 
least as strong five hundred years ago as it 
is now. Another district which became 
thoroughly Anglicised was the peninsula 
of Gower, which remained until the time 
of Henry VIII. an independent lordship, 
separate from the rest of Glamorgan. 

We come now to consider the question 
of the English-speaking districts on the 
eastern border. This question stands in 
intimate relation with the formation of the 
Welsh shires by Edward I. and Henry 
VIII. and the consequent final settlement 
of the eastern limits of Wales. The Sta- 
tute of Rhuddlan, in the thirteenth year of 
the reign of Edward I., provided for the 
government of the dominions of Llywelyn 
by dividing them into shires, organised 
after the English manner. But the domin- 
ions of Llywelyn (with those of his brother 
Dafydd) had included a part of what is 
now Flintshire. A new county was there- 
fore formed out of this Ciistem portion of 
the domain of the Welsh princes, and placed 
under a sheriff of Flint in an anomalous 
kind of dependence on the adjacent county 
of Chester. Tlie county thus formed, with 
a few later additions, became the modem 
Flintshire. The remaining five eastern 
counties, viz., Denbigh, Montgomery, Rad- 
nor, Brecknock, and Monmouth, were 
formed by Henry VIII. in 1536 out of the 
ancient lordship marchers, which were 
then finally abolished ; and the eastern 
border of Wales was finally settled in its 
present form. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that, in 
determininff the geographical limits of 
Wales, neither Edward I. nor Henry VIII. 
were influenced in the least by linguis- 
tic considerations. The mother-tongue of 
Edward I. was Norman French; and, 
although he was well acquainted with 
English, he would probably have regarded 
both English and Welsh as destined ulti- 
mately to give place to the French language. 
The attitude of Henry to the Welsh tongue 
was not so much one of indifference as of 
positive hostility. As is well known, it 
was part of his settled policy to discourage 
and suppress by every means in his power 
the use of the national language in Wales. 
We need not therefore be surprised that 
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the political boundary line of Wales, as 
settled by these two sovereigns, by no 
means coincided with the linguistic one. 
The county of Flint contained from the 
first an English portion (including among 
other districts the whole of Maelor Saesneg) 
as well as a Welsh portion. Under the 
settlement of Henry VIII., several districts 
which had hitherto been regarded as in 
Wales, and which were wholly or partly 
Welsh-speaking, were annexed to adjacent 
English counties. Such were the lordships 
of Oswestry, Whittington, and EUesmere, 
which were now joined to Salop; and 
several lordships in the south-east of the 
modern Herefordshire. On the other hand 
a considerable fringe of the newly created 
counties of Denbigh, Montgomery, and Mon- 
mouth was English-speaking. The most 
striking example of the transference of 
Welsh territory to England occurred in the 
case of the newly created county of Mon- 
mouth, which was formally withdrawn 
from the judicial system of Wales, and 
placed under the jurisdiction of the courts 
at Westminster. But this purely legal 
distinction between Monmouthshire and 
the rest of Wales was not recognised by 
popular sentiment, and in the next century 
we find writers of repute still speaking of 
the "thirteen shires of Wales." In our 
own day the unity of Monmouthshire with 
Wales has once more been decisively asser- 
ted and has received official recognition. 
It should be noted that boundaries of the 
Welsh dioceses in many cases follow the 
older limits of Wales more closely than do 
the modern shire-divisiona Thus, Oswestry 
and Whittington are in the diocese of St. 
Asaph ; Monmouthshire is in the diocese of 
Llandaif ; on the other hand, the fact that 
. the Gower peninsula belongs ecclesiastically 
not to Llandaff but to St. David's is an 
interesting reminder that, previous to 1536, 
the lordship of Gower had a separate juris- 
dicticai from that of the county palatine 
of Glamorgan. 

When Wales, then, received its present 
limits in 1536, the exclusively English- 
speaking districts within its borders would 
comprise the eastern portions of Flint 
(including English Maelor) and of Denbigh, 
a fringe of Montgomeryshire and Radnor- 



shire, the peninsula of Gower, and the 
larger half of Pembrokeshire. The Vale of 
Glamorgan, and most of the towns through- 
out the country, were also very largely 
English-speaking. Everywhere the upper 
classes were beginning to abandon their 
Welsh. The oft quoted testimony of John 
Penry* shows decisively that a knowledge 
of English was at least as widely diffused 
in Wales in his time as it was fifty years 
ago. Sir Thomas Phillips calculated that 
the population of Wales in 1570 would be 
about 325,000, of whom 75,000 would be 
English monoglots; but if Penry's state- 
ments are to be trusted, the number of 
those well acquainted with English must 
have been very much greater. 

In the sixteenth and seventeeth centuries 
the fortunes of the Welsh language seemed 
to be at their lowest ebb.f To this result 
many causes contributed besides the atti- 
tude of the Tudor sovereigns toward the 
tongue of their Cymric ancestors. We 
have, above all, to take account of the 
decay of Welsh literature. The magnificent 
literary achievements of the middle ages 
had been followed in Wales, as in nearly 
every other country of Europe, by several 
centuries of intellectual sterility. In Eng- 
land this period of literary decline was 
terminated earlier than in other Germanic 
countries by the splendid outburst of poetic 
activity which marked the reigns of 
Elizabeth and the early Stuarts, and which 
went hand in hand with a remarkable de- 
velopment of national sentiment and pride 
in England's greatness. It certainly seem- 
ed for a moment as though the Welsh 
people were about to be swept along in this 
tide of enthusiasm for all things English 
to the extent of forgetting that they had 
a history, a literature, and a language of 
their own. At the beginning of the seven- 

* "Admit we cnnnot haue Welsh precMshers. yet let vs not 
be without English, where it is vnderstood. There is neuer 
a market towne in Wales where English is not as rife as 
Welsh. From Cheapstow to Westchester (the whole com- 
passe of our land) on the Sea-aide they all vndcrstand 
English. Where Munmoth & Kadnock ahiers border 
Yppon the marches, the y a ll speake English. In Penbrok 
sheer no great store of Welsh. Consider Anglisey, Mam- 
gymru, Caemaruon, and see if all these people must dwel 
ypon mount Gerisseui and lie subieot to the curse, because 
tney vnderstand not the English tounf(,*'—HufnbUSuppli- 
catum (Oxford, 1587). The whole pamphlet contains most 
valuable information on the linguistic condition of Wales 
in Penry's time. 

^ Qoe Mr. Ivor James' able essay, "Welsh in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries/'^ ^Gardilf, 1887.) 
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teenth century Welsh was still spoken 
throughout the greater part of Wales, but 
had practically abdicated the position of a 
literary language.* 

From this condition of degradation and 
decay the Welsh language was rescued by 
the translation of the Bible into Welsh in 
the early part of the seventeenth century. 
The Welsh people were thus supplied with 
a literary model which made them less de- 
pendent upon English as a medium of 
cultivated expression. Doubtless, too, as 
Mr. Ivor James has so ably pointed out, 
the spread of English was further checked 
by the decay of education consequent upon 
the impoverishment caused by the Civil 
Wars. In spite of the well-meant efforts of 
Gouge and others in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century for teaching Welsh 
children English, it seems tolerably clear 
that by the end of that century the popu- 
lation thoroughout the greater part of 
Welsh Wales was relapsing into a state of 
complete monoglottism. On the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that English was 
even then slowly gaining ground on Welsh 
along the eastern border of Mid and South 
Wales. This process continued steadily 
during the next century, when portions of 
Brecknock and Monmouth, and the greater 
part of Radnorshire, became exclusively 
English-speaking. 

But influences were already at work to 
counterbalance this wearing away process 
on the English border. In the eighteenth 
century occurred that great yeligious 
awakening known as the Methodist move- 
ment, as the result of which the bulk of 
the Welsh people became dissenters from 
the Church of England. From the first the 
new movement took a distinctively Welsh 
character. Welsh was the language in 
which the great preachers of the revival 
swayed the throngs who listened to them; 
Welsh was the language of the hymns in 
which the "sweet singers" of the movement 
expressed the thoughts and emotions which 

* George Owen in hie Deecription of Penbrokshire, written 
in 1003 {Cymtnrodorion Record Serie$, 1892), tellB us that 
Welshmen in his day " allthooffh they vsvallye speacke the 
Welshe tongue, yett will they writte eche to other in 
Englishe, and not in the speache they vsvallye talke. The 
reason is the vse they haue to writte in the one, and not 
vseinge to writte in the other," (p. S6). Other testimonies 
to the same effect may be found in Mr. Ivor James' paper. 



were stirring the hearts of thousands; Welsh 
was the language of the theological liter- 
ature which grew up as a result of the 
revival. Outside the domain of religion the 
national literature was showing signs of 
renewed vigour; and antiquarian interest 
in the literary past of Wales was being re- 
vived. At the same time, the circulating 
schools of GriflSth Jones, Llanddowror, 
giving short shrift to the hoary-headed folly 
of ignoring Welsh as a medium of in- 
struction, were teaching Welsh children by 
the tens of thousands to read their native 
tongue. Thus, by the end of the eighteenth 
century, Welsh had once more become the 
organ of literary expression for the Welsh 
nation; and the way was prepared for that 
extraordinary development of literary and 
journalistic activity which has done so much 
in the nineteenth century to maintain the 
Welsh language in vigorous life. 

At the beginning of this century Welsh 
had disappeared from five-sixths of Rad- 
norshire, and from the adjoining north 
eastern comer of Brecknockshire. It was 
still spoken over the greater part of the 
county of Monmouth. In other respects 
the boundary line between the two langur 
ages in South Wales was much as it is at 
present, though there can be no doubt that 
everywhere, especially in Glamorgan and 
Brecknock, the proportion of English mono- 
glots was much smaller than it is now. In 
North Wales the boundary line has receded 
scarcely at all, except in Montgomeryshire. 
We know on the authority of Gwallter 
Mechain where the linguistic boundary line 
ran in this county in 1828. Between then 
and now Welsh has receded a few miles to 
the west and south-west of Newtown, else- 
where scarcely more than a mile, at some 
points not at all. Probably at no point 
west of Gwallter Mechain's line is Welsh 
absolutely dead. 

The first census of the population of 
England and Wales was taken in 1801, and 
we are henceforward on comparatively safe 
ground. The population of Wales in that 
year was 587,245. If the above account 
of the boundary line between Welsh and 
English Wales be approximately correct 
the census of 1801 will also afford us data 
from which we can make a fairly accurate 
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guess at the number of the English monoglot 
population at the beginning of the century. 
1 think we shall not be far wrong in put- 
ting their number between 100,000 and 
120,000 ; and I incline to think that the 
latter figure is nearer the truth than the 
former. Within the next fifty years the 
population of Wales has almost exactly 
doubled, and at the census of 1891 it had 
something more than trebled. Many esti- 
mates have been made during the century 
of the relative proportions of the English 
and Welsh populations in Wales. It will 
be sufficient to cite two of the most reli- 
able. Sir Thomas Phillips estimated that 
in 1841, out of a total population of 
1,045,958, the number of the Welsh-speak- 
ing inhabitants of Wales might be put at 
700,000, or about 67 per cent. According 
to the very careful and exhaustive en- 
quiries made by Mr. Kavenstein thirty years 
later, the proportions of the Welsh and Eng- 
lish populations had not greatly changed 
during the interval. His estimate of the 
proportion of Welsh speakers to the 
whole population, which was calculated on 
the basis of the census returns for 1871, 
•was 66*2 per cent. According to the cen- 
sus returns of 1891, the proportion had 
then fallen to 545 per cent. Assuming, 
then, that my estimate of the English 
population of Wales at the beginning of 
the century is correct, the relative growth 
of this population during the last ninety 
years is as follows : — 



1801 



1841 



1871 



1891 



20 p.c. 33 p.c. 33*8 p.c. 45*5 p.c. 

From another point of view, the matter 
may be represented thus : The whole popu- 
lation of Wales has trebled during the past 
ninety years; the Welsh-speaking portion 
of the population has rather more than 
doubled in that time; but the purely 
English population has increased nearly 
seven-fold. 

The question remains to be asked, — How 
far is this enormous increase of English 
monoglots in Wales due to the immigration 
of English-speaking people, and to what 
extent has it been brought about at the 
expense of the Welsh-speaking population ? 
The reply is, that it is partly due to both 



causes, but that of the two factors immi- 
gration has been far the most important. Of 
the 1,771,451 persons residing in Wales and 
Monmouthshire in 1891, only 1,491,590 
were bom there. The remainder, number- 
ing nearly 280,000 persons, are immigrants 
into Wales, and for the most pi^, of 
course, unable to speak Welsh. Three- 
fourths of these immigrants reside in the 
most English counties of South Wales ; so 
that the great majority of their descend- 
ants may be likewise presumed to be English 
monoglots. If to these be added the des- 
cendants of earlier generations of immi- 
grants during the century, we cannot be 
/ far wrong in assuming that over one-third 
of the present population of Wales are 
either English immicjrrants or the descend- 
ants of such. Whilst thus the population 
of English Wales is constantly swelled by 
fresh arrivals from England, the more 
Welsh-speaking counties ar ever being de- 
pleted of their population by emigration 
to England and elsewhere. But there is 
also no doubt that the English language 
has considerably enlarged its borders at 
the direct expense of Welsh, during the 
century; and that in three ways. In 
the first place, there has been a great 
J immigration of Welsh-speaking people 
from the rural districts into the more 
English portions of Wales and Monmouth- 
shire. In 1891, for example, there were 
over 110,000 natives of other parts of 
Wales residing in Glamorgan and Mon- 
mouthshire. The descendants of such im- 
migrants, in so far as they are to be fo^ind 
in English towns like Cardiff and New- 
port, would tend to become exclusively 
English in speech. Again, English has un- 
doubtedly gained on Welsh along the east- 
em border. In Monmouthshire, Welsh has 
steadily decreased throughout the century. 
In Brecknockshire, Welsh has receded 
considerably during the past twenty years. 
The strip of territory which the English 
language has won from the Welsh during 
the century in Montgomeryshire has been 
described above. Finally, the exclusion of 
Welsh from the day-schools has undoubt- 
edly tended, in many districts already 
bilingual, to depress Welsh-speaking in ^ 
favour of English. The fact that, in spite \ 
of all these disadvantages, the number of 
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f Welsh speakers is still on the increase in 
/ Wales, is a marvellous testimony to the 
vitality of the language. 

It thus appears that we are rapidly ap- 
proaching a state of things in which the 
English-speaking and the Welsh-speaking 
portions of the population of Wales win 
balance each other. From the nature of 
the case, the growth of the English popu- 
lation must continue to outstrip the growth 
of the Welsh. But the " Welsh-speaking 
million " (to us^ a phrase of the late Dean 
Edwards), will be a permanent element in the 
population of Wales for some time to come : 
and as to the time when Welsh shall cesuse 
to be a spoken language, that is a point on 
which no sensible man will care to make 
rash prophecies. Some there are, who 
never tire of assuring us that the growth 
of the English language in Wales will be 
followed by a revolution in the attitude of 
the Welsh people towards questions of 
great public importance. I confess I do not 
see what ground there is for this opinion. 
There is no Ulster in Wales. There are 
not even the materials for a Welsh Ulster. 
On all matters of public interest, ecclesias- 
tical and political, the voice of Welsh and 
of English Wales is one. It is the singular 
good fortune of Wales that the stranger 
within her gates, who has no part in her 
past, and does not share her picturesque 
traditions, should have joined hands so 
heartily with her in striving to realize her 
national aspirations, and to shape her 
future according to her own ideals. 

Note on the linguistic census of 1891. 

In the foregoing article, I have assumed 
that the returns of the linguistic census may 
be taken as substantially correct. I am 
aware, of course, that their accuracy has 
been questioned by two different pai*ties, 
one complaining that the number returned 
as speaking "Welsh only" is too large, the 
other that the number of those stated to 
speak " English only " is too large. Both 
parties are right, and for precisely the 
same reason. At the time of taking the 
census, it was generally understood that 
no mere smattermg of either lauguc^e was 
to count. This, of course, cut both ways. 
It is a great pity that the bmia fides of the 
returns should have been called into ques- 
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tion. They are quite as near the truth as 
returns on such a matter as language can 
ever be expected to be. The different de- 
grees of proficiency in Welsh and Englinb 
to be found among the inhabitants of 
Wales are such as to be quite incapable 
of precise tabulation, and it is douotful 
whether there is any possible method of 
taking a linguistic census which would not 
be open to cavil. The extraordinary vari- 
ations in the linguistic returns for Ire- 
land from one census year to another, show 
how difficult it is to obtain precise data on 
such a subject. The following, for example, 
are the numbers of those returned as 
speaking Irish in the last three censuses: in 
1871, 817,875 ; in 1881, 949,932 ; in 1891, 
680,174. It cannot be seriously contended 
that the number of Irish speakers increased 
between 1871 and 1881 by more than 
132,000 ; but I am not aware that anyone 
has ever called the bona fides of the Irish 
returns into question. It is much to be 
regretted that the Registrar General, in his 
Report, should so needlessly have thrown 
suspicion on the Welsh returns. However, 
as this official has now admitted that he 
has no evidence of anyone having wilfully 
made a false return in Wales, it is clear 
the "organised mendacity," which he was 
assumed to have " so mercilessly exposed," 
wa. a mere phautom of the ima Jna^on. 

The following table, which I have com- 
piled from the census returns, may pos- 
sibly be of use in illustrating some portions 
of the preceding article : 

Frojportion per 1000 speaking 

EnglUh. WeUk. Welsh and 

EnqlUh. 

Six Northarn Counties .. 236 495 269 

Six Western Counties .. 83 668 249 
(excluding Pembroke) 

Do. including Pembroke 177 591 232 

Six Eastern Counties .. 491 228 281 

Do. including MonmoutL 568 187 245 

Six Southern Counties .. 448 291 261 

Do. including Monmouth 530 239 231 

Wales & Monmouthshire . . 455 304 241 

Wales only .. ..383 353 264 

The four dioceses: (approximate estimate) — 

Bangor 85 690 225 

St. Asaph 370 320 310 

St. David's .. ..375 375 250 

Llandaff 600 170 230 

T. Darlington. 
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npHE name of Henry Vaughan, of 
•^ Scethroff, is by this time tolerably 
familiar to aU Welshmen who care in any 
way for the memory of the Cymric dead. 
But to a great many even of those who 
desire to learn and to know, he still remains 
not much more than a name. His works, 
in a complete form, are virtually inaccess- 
ible, except to the curious who will go to 
the trouble of hunting them up in the 
British Museum or the Bodleian or some 
such well-stocked depository. Even pro- 
fessed students of English literature are 
not weD acquainted with what Vaughan 
wrote, beyond the collection of religious 
poems of which we have an Aldine edition 
by Lyte. The original editions of Vaughan's 
poems are exceedingly scarce, and the only 
complete modem edition is an expensive 
one in four volumes, privately printed for 
subscribers by Dr. A. B. Qrosart. The only 
collection of his secular poems which, after 
much diligent search in book-stalls, I my- 
self have been able to secure is a small 
selection published early last year in a 
limited edition of 500 copies, by Mr. J. R. 
Tutin, of Hull. In this little volume a few 
of the poems of Thomas Vaughan, which 
have also been edited by Dr. Grosart, are 
included. It is possible that many who 
can claim to possess some acquaintance 
with Henry Vaughan, may not have even 
as much as heard of Thomas. Students of 
mystical literature probably know him well, 
but it may be safely presumed that but 
very few readers of English poetry know 
him at all. Thomas Vaughan — "Eugenius 
Philalethes," as he calls himself in most of 
his prose works in both Latin and English, — 
was a twin-brother of Henry Vaughan, 
after the flesh; and a comparison of their 
poems will show that, after the spirit also, 
they were indeed twin sons of Arcady, 

Et cantare pares, et respondere parati. 

Thomas did not write anything like the 
same amount of poetry as his brother, but 
in what he did write we detect the same 
note and the same inspiration. Had he 
persevered in his devotion to the Muses, he 
might have added another to the illustri- 



ous trio of names — John Donne, George 
Herbert, and Henry Vaughan — ^which rive 
Wales a place of honour in the En^ish 
literature of the seventeenth century. 

The biographical details which we possess 
about Vaughan and his brother are very 
scanty and uncertain. They were bom 
probably in 1621, at Newton, in the parish 
of Llansantflraid, in Brecknockshire. 
Scethrog was the name of the family seat 
of the Vaughans, but the grandfather of 
the two poets appears to have taken up 
his residence at Newton, a mansion about 
five miles distant from Scethrog, which is 
now a farm-house on the road between 
Crickhowel and Brecon. 

The river Usk flows close by. All poets, 
in whom the love of Nature has been strong, 
have had their favourite streams to sing 
of, and most of the picturesque rivers of 
this country have thus had their names 
"shrined in the amber of immortal verse." 
The Thames, the Severn, the Wye, the 
Yarrow, the Duddon — ^to mention only a 
few that at once occur to the mind — have 
had their praises sung in lines that will live 
as long as the English language. The verses 
which the two Vaughans have addressed to 
the Usk are not unworthy of a place side by 
side with the praises of mightier and more 
famous streams. Let us first of all hear 
the tribute of Henry. 

^'Mosella boasts Ausonius, and the Thames 
Doth murmur Sidney's Stella to her streams ; 
While Severn, swollen with joy and sorrow, wears 
Castara*8 smiles mixed with fair Sabrin's tears. 
Thus poets — ^like the nymphs, their pleasing 

themes — 
Haunted the bubbling springs and gliding streams, 
And happy banks ! whence such fair flowers have 

sprung, 
But happier those where they have sate and sung ! 

But, Isca, whensoever those shades I see, 
And thy loved arbours must no more know me, 
When I am laid to rest hard by thy streams, 
And my sun sets, where first it sprang in beams^ 
I'll leave behind me such a large, kind light, 
As shall redeem thee from oblivious night, 
And in these vows which — ^living yet — I pay, 
Shed such a pei^ious and enduring ray, 
As shall from age to age thy fair name lead, 
Till rivers leave to run, and men to read." 
17 2 
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Like Shakespeare in his Sonnets, and like 
most great poets, Henry Vaughan is con- 
fident of the immortality of his verse ; and 
the verdict of the best modem critics is 
that this confidence was not ill-placed, for 
the more his poetry is studied the more 
will its great merits, in spite of obvious 
defects, be appreciated. Having thus 
vaunted that the Usk, like Shakespeare's 
"Love," "shall ever in his verse live young," 
Vaughan breathes out a fervent prayer tor 
blessings upon its streams. 



(< 



No sullen heats, nor flames that are 

Offensive and canicular, 

Shine on thy sands, nor pry to see 

Thy scaly, shading family, 

But noons as mild as Hesper's rays, 

Or the first blushes of fair days. 

What gifts more Heaven or Earth can add, 

Wil^ cdl those blessings be thou clad! '' 



Thomas Vaughan writes of the river in a 
more refiective strain, and moralises his 
song in a way that recalls Denham's famous 
apostrophe to the Thames in his poem 
"Cooper's Hill." 

"Shall I seek thy forgotten birth, and see 
What days are spent since thy nativity ? 
Didst run with ancient Kishon ? canst thou tell 
So many years as holy Hiddekel P 
Thou art not paid in this : 1*11 levy more 
Such harmless contributions from thy store, 
And dress my soul by thee as thou dost pass. 
As I woiQd do my body by my glass: 
What a clear running crystal here I find ! 
Sure I will strive to gain as clear a mind." 

Henry and Thomas received their early 
education under the Rev. Matthew Her- 
bert, one of the Herberts of the Pembroke 
family, and a relation of George Herbert, 
the poet. In 1638 they both entered Jesus 
College, Oxford. During his residence at 
Oxford, Henry Vaughan seems to have 
found opportunities of paying occasional 
visits to London, where he soon man- 
aged to join the company of wits and 
poets who met at the Globe Tavern. Al- 
though he praises him in his verse, he can- 
not have met Ben Jonson, for the "great 
Ben" died in 1637. But Fletcher he seems 
to have known intimately, and an edition 
of the dramatist's plays was published in 
1647 with some commendatory verses by 



Henry Vaughan, in which he speaks of 
Fletcher as second to Jonson alone. 

"This or that age may write, but never see 
A wit that dares run parallel with thee, 
Tnie. Bex must live ! but bate him, and thou hast 
Undone all future wits, and matched the past." 

Soon after the close of his university 
career, Henry Vaughan took the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine, but where he took it, 
it is impossible to ascertain. He practised 
first at Brecon, and then in his native 
village Scethrog, where he died in 1695. 
He lies buried in LlansantfTraid Church- 
yard, his epitaph, in which he describes 
himself as "servus inutilis, peccator max- 
imus," being well known. Thomas Vaughan 
had a more chequered career. He took 
orders in the church and got himself pre- 
sented, soon after leaving Oxford, to the 
living at LlansantfTraid. Like his brother 
he was a sturdy Royalist, and, at the close 
of the Civil Wars, was expelled from his 
living on a number of stock charges, of 
which, perhaps, that of "having borne 
arms for the king" had alone any found- 
ation in fact. He then retired to Oxford, 
and devoted himself to the study of 
chemistry, and to the pursuit of various 
occult sciences. The results of his spec- 
ulations appeared in the form of works in 
both English and Latin prose written under 
the name of Eugenius Philalethes. The 
nature of some of these works may best 
be gauged from their titles. One reads, — 
"Magia Adarrdca, or the Antiquity of 
Magic, and the descent thereof from Adam 
downward, proved; together with a perfect 
and full discovery of the true Coelum 
terrae, or the Magician's Heavenly Chaos, 
and first matter of all things." Another 
extraordinary title runs, — "Euphrates or 
the Waters of the East; being a short dis- 
course of that secret fountain, whose water 
flows from fire, and carries in it the beams 
of the sun and the moon." He died at 
Albury, near Oxford, on February 27th, 
1665. 

Thomas Vaughan's poetry, or at least as 
much of it as has come down to us, is 
but slight in quantity, and in quality is 
distinctly unequal. 'He does not appear 
to have courted the Muses very seriously, 
and his work is of greater interest as show- 
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ing what he might have done, than as in- 
dicating any very brilliant actual achieve- 
ment. No one but a man gifted with the 
true poetic faculty could, for instance, 
have written such lines as these on "The 
Dawn,"— 

"Now had the night spent her black stage, and 

all 
Her beauteous twinkling flames grew sick and 

pale. 
Her scenes of shades and silence fled; and Day 
Dressed the young East in roses; where each ray 
Falling on sables, made the Sun and Night 
Kiss in a checker of mixed clouds and light." 

It would be diflScult to find in the whole 
range of English poetry a passage, dealing 
with the same subject, to beat those last 
four lines. Almost perfect of their kind, 
also, are some lines in which he envies the 
flowers among which his mistress lay, — 

"They found their heaven at hand, and in her 

eyes 
Enjoyed a copy of their absent skies. 
Their weaker paint did with true glories trade, 
And, mingled with her cheeks, one posy made. 
And did not her soft skin conflne their pride. 
And with a screen of silk both flowers divide, 
They had sucked life from thence, and from her 

heat 
Borrowed a soul to make themselves complete." 

I will give one more quotation — a little 
poem of three verses in a style of which 
George Herbert, and Henry Vaughan, and 
Hernck in his pious fits, were masters. 
It is entitled "A Stone, and the Stony 
Heart." 

'' Lord God ! This was a stone 
As hard as any one 

Thy laws in Nature framed : 
'Tis now a springing well, 
And many (hrops can tell . 

Since it by art was tamed. 

My God ! my heart is so, 
^Tis all of flint, and no 

Extract of tears will yield: 
Dissolve it with Thy fire, 
That something may aspire. 

And grow up in my field. 

Bare tears I'll not entreat. 
But let Thy Spirit's seat 

Upon those waters be ; 
Then I, new-formed with light. 
Shall move without all night 

Or eccentricity." 

Even these short extracts should suffice to 



make us lament that Thomas Vaughan did 
not devote to poetry the time he spent in 
exploring the Magician's Heavenly Chaos, 
or in describing the fountain whose water 
carried in it the beams of the sun and the 
moon. 

Henry Vaughan's fame has travelled far 
beyond that of his brother — he has, through 
his poetry, left behind him that "large, 
kind light" which he predicted in his ad- 
dress to the Usk. Just now his star is 
very much in the ascendant, and is likely 
to remain so with all discerning readers 
of poetry. Some modem critics,— Mr. 
Saintsbury, for example, a writer who 
careers through the field of Elizabethan 
literature, with a boisterous confidence 
which consorts ill with the critical temper 
— are, indeed, apt to depreciate him. The 
Silurist is not a poet either for the finical 
or for the feverisL Those who delight in 
the simpering refinements of the so-called 
aesthetic poetry of these latter days, or in 
the wild vagaries of what has been well 
styled "the Fleshly School" of poetry, will 
not find much to their taste in Henry 
Vaughan. He appeals in the main to the 
constituency of readers among whom 
Wordsworth finds his greatest admirers. 
His poems possess, indeed, qualities which 
should and do recommend him to readers 
who are inclined to be impatient with 
the moralising of Wordsworth. He is not 
altogether without that grace, and that 
airy play of fancy which the earlier 
seventeenth century poets, in spite of their 
fondness for far-fetched conceits and 
"metaphysical" absurdities, share with the 
Elizabethans. But what is really great and 
distinctive in his poetry, is rather an antici- 
pation of the poetry which came in with 
Cowper and Wordsworth, than an echo of 
that which died away with Carew and 
Herrick. Professor Palgrave, of all modem 
critics, has done most justice to Vaughan, 
and his article upon the poet in Y Cyra- 
mrodoTy for 1890-1, should not be neg- 
lected by any student of the Silurist. His 
estimate of Vaughan as a poet of Nature 
is very high — ^but that it is not too high 
will, I think, be borne out by every one 
whose avocation or inclination has led him 
to make a critical study of English poetry. 
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"It is indeed, safe to affirm," writes Mr. 
Palgrave, "that of all our poets until we 
reaich Wordsworth, including here Chaucer, 
Spenser and Milton, Vaughan affords de- 
cidedly the most varied and the most 
delicate pictures from Nature; that he 
looked upon the landscape, both in its 
fine details and in its larger, and, as 
they might be called, its cosmic aspects, 
with an insight, an imaginative pene- 
tration, not rivalled till we reach our own 

century Depth and delicacy of 

feeling, the heart speaking and spoken to 
more than the head, intimate insight into 
Nature, felicitous touches of description, 
the eye always upon the object — these are 
the leading notes. And with these Vaughan 
has 'the defects of his qualities;' obscur- 
ity and abruptness of phrase, though often 
too concentrated for clearness and melody 
in words; some defect in form and unity 
of design — ^much in short which, in its 
own way, we must confess to be true of 
our lately-lost Robert Browning — both re- 
quiring close sympathetic attention from 
their readers, and both rewarding it." In 
many points Vaughan shows his kinship 
with the school of poets whom Dr. John- 
son labelled "metaphysical." He has their 
straining after fantastic conceit and re- 
mote analogy, but he has a depth of 
sentiment, and a subtle sympathy with the 
moods and changes of Nature, which we 
look for in vain in such poets as Cowley 
or Crashaw. Nor is it quite correct to 
classify Vaughan with Herbert, as is 
generally done. He was not so skilled a 
raetrist as George Herbert, nor do his 
verses preserve so uniform a level of ex- 
cellence. But he had far more of the 
higher poetical qualities, more of "the 
vision and the faculty divine." 

It is impossible for me, within the scope 
of such an article as this, to quote many 
passages from Vaughan*s poems which 
give evidence of these qualities. An ad- 
mirable selection from his religious poems 
is given in Mr. Palgrave's Treasury of 
Sacred Song, among them being the three 
or four of Vaughan's poems which various 
anthologies have made famous. Such are, 
the poem called "The Retreat," which is 
popularly supposed to have suggested to 



Wordsworth portions of his great "Ode 
on Intimations of Immortality," and the 
poem on "The World," with its striking 
opening, — 

**I saw Eternity the other night 
like a great ring of pure and endless light. 
All calm, as it was bright." 

These religious poems contain many a 
notable image and inspiring thought. Here 
are one or two, culled at random. 

"Man is the shuttle, to whose winding quest 
And passage through these looms 
God ordered motion, but ordained no rest." 

'* Walk with thy f ello w-creatures : note the hush 
And whispers among them. There's not a spring. 
Or leaf but hath his morning-hymn ; each bush 
And oak doth know I Ajk. Canst thou not 
sing?" 

** There is in God — some say — 
A deep, but dazzling darkness; as men here 
Say it is late and dusky, because they 

See not all clear. 
O for that Night ! where I in Him 
Might live invisible and dim ! " 

In these sacred poems also, quite as much 
as in the secular, we find Vaughan's "deep 
insight into Nature, the heart speaking 
and spoken to more than the head." In 
particular, I might mention a short poem 
called "The Timber," and another begin- 
ning 

**I walked the other day, (to spend my hour), 
Into a field 
Where I sometimes had seen the soU to yield 
A gallant flower ;" 

as striking examples of this insight and 
sympathy. But of all the poems in which 
he treats of natural objects, that which 
exhibits at once the most daring flights 
of imagination and the most varied play 
of fancy, is one addressed to "The Eagle." 
The poem is worth quoting in full, but I 
must content myself with giving what is, 
perhaps, the most remarkable passage in 
it,- 

'•Resolved he is a nobler course to try, 
And measures out his voyage with his eye: 
Then with such fury he begins his flight, 
As if his wings contended with his sight. 
Leaving the moon, whose humble light doth 

trade 
With spots, and deals most in the dark and shade : 
To the Day's royal planet he doth pass 
^yith daring eyes and makes the sun his glass. 
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Here doth he pltune and dreM himself, the 

BuahiDg upon him, like ao many Btreams; 
While with direct tooka he doth ent«rtsm 
The throngiag flames, and shoots them baclc 

aKain- 
^d una from star to star he dotli repair 
And wantons in that pure and peaceful air." 

I have alluded to the fact that Yanghan 
is not without the lighter lyrical gift 
which gives to the songs of the Elizabethan 
age such indefinable charm and grace; and 
I conclude with a quotation from a des- 
cription of " Fida, a Country Beauty," 
which will rank with the best of the love- 
poetry of that prolific era. 



"Her hair lud out in onrious sets 
And twists, doth shew like silken nets, 
Where, — since he plajed at hit or miss,— 
The god of Love her prisoner ia. 
And, fluttering with his ekittish wings, 
Pnts all her locka in cnrla and rings. 



f blushes liesr 
Slashes which, lightning-like, coma o: 
Yet stay not to be gazed upon ; 
But leave the lilies of her sldu 
As fair as ever, and mn in: 
like swift salutes— which duU paint sc 
'Twixt a white n ' 



Uniwniig ColUgt, Bangor 



W. Lewis Jones. 
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« CENTINEL of the morning Ijghtl 

Eevelier of the spring ! 

How sweetly, nobly wild thy flight, 

Thy boundless journeying : 

Far from thy brethren of the woods, alone 

A hermit ohorist«r before Qod's throne ! 

"Oh ! wilt thon climb yon heavens for a. 

Ton rampart's starry height, 
Thou interlude of melody 

'Twixt darkness and the light, 



And seek, with heaven's first dawn upon thy 

My lady love, the moonbeam of the west ? 

' ' No woodland caroller art thon ; 

Par from the archer's eye, 
Thy course is o'er the mountain's brow, 
Thymusiointhesky: 
Then fearless float thy path of oloud along. 
Thou earthly denizen of angel song." 



THE BARD AND THE CUCKOO. 



From tbo Welsh of Owen Gruffydd, of Llanystumdwy, 16i3-1790. 

« 

By the Right Honorable Lord Aberdare. 



The Bard, 
i i C^ OODMORROW to thee, sweet and beauteous 






bird! 



Once more thy cheerful song at mom is heard ! 
Late, roaming o'er the primrose -spotted plain, 
I paused and listened for thy wished-f or strain ; 
I asked — nor I alone — * Why sleeps the note 
Which oft as spring-tide smiled was wont to float P 
The earth is fresh and green, the fields rejoice, 
And yet no valley echoes to thy voice ; 
The genial sun rolls through the cloudless skies. 
And flowers spring up; arise, sweet bird, arise ! "* 



The Cuckoo, 

*' Thou gentle bard ! oh ! why should I obey 
The voice that chides me for my lingering lay, 
Nor wait his just command, whose awful name 
None save with deep-felt reverence may proclaim ? 
For his I am, to him my strains belong, 
Who gave that voice, who swells that vernal song ! 
Like me, in deep humility of mind, 
Yield grateful homage, to his will resigned ; 
Thou canst not learn of earthly things the cause; 
Be mute and lowly, and revere his laws ! " 

The Bard. 

''Bird of the dark-brown hue ! and art thou come 
With summons stem to tear me from my home P 
Say, dost thou chant thy monitory lay 
In sounds prophetic of my life's last day P 
And must those tones, just welcomed with delight, 
Heralds of death, my trembling soul affright ? 
Say, must I now, while spring is revelling here, 
Quit these bright scenes, so lovely and so dear P 
Oh, let me still, while yet the joy remains, 
Qaze on these sunlit woods, these flowery 
plains!" 

The Cuckoo, 

"Fair is the earth, and glorious are the skies ! 
Tet seek not pleasures which thy God denies ! 
In him alone repose thy hopes and fears. 
And mark, oh mark! how fleet thy numbered 
years! 
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Already threescore springs and three are past, 
And life is short — ^then think, how near thy last ! 
Yes, at this age, oh bard I the blessed Maid, 
Christ's holy Mother, in the grave was laid ; 
Grim death smote her, who gave th' Immortal 

birth, 
The Judge of all, the Saviour of the Earth ! " 

The Bard, 

*' And ere that time be come, no more the form. 
Erect and firm, resists as once the storm ! 
And ere those years be fled, the failing eye 
And shrunken sinew tell us ' Man must die ! ' 
Deign, bounteous bird ! to guide my erring ways ; 
How shall I learn the number of my days P 
Vast is my debt, and empty is my hand ; 
I dare not thus before my Saviour stand ! 
How, when the trumpet breaks the death-like 

trance, 
Shall I, a sinner, meet his piercing glance P " 

The Cuckoo, 

**For every foolish thought, for every crime, 
Repent while yet for penitence is time ! 
Leave fancied pleasures, leave earth's tinsel toys. 
For endless rapture, and undying joys ! 
So shall true virtue soothe thy tranquil end, 
So Christ himself shall on thy steps attend ; 
And, victor o'er thy spiritual foes, 
Heaven shall be thine and Zion's blest repose. 
One boundless bliss, one stream of deep delight. 
While seraphs waft thee to thy Master's sight ! '* 

The Bard, 

"Oh, God ! behold me, by thy mercy moved. 
Regret the hateful faults which once I loved ! 
That I have sinned and spumed thy bounties 

high, 
I can not and I would not now deny ! 
Look on me, Father, for I am but weak ; 
Crushed with the weight of woes, thy aid I seek! 
Not through the merit of my own vile deeds, 
But lo ! for me the blessed Saviour pleads ! 
Oh I by his latest pangs, his dying love, 
Receive thy suppliant to the realms above I ** 



THE FIRST MEETING OF THE GUILD OF GRADUATES. 



TO many, if not to most, of the graduates 
who came to the Raven Hotel at 
Shrewsbury on the seventeenth of March, 
the first meeting of the Guild must have 
been very disappointing. The graduates 
came from a long distance, at a consider- 
able sacritice of time and money, and they 
probably expected to find the proceedings 
at the first meeting of the Guild stately, 
impressive, inspiring. , 
They expected to ^ 
told what the plans 
of leading Welsn ed- . 
ucationahsts were ; 
they had dreamt, 
perhaps, that they 
would be roused by 
eloquent speeches ; 
speeches unfolding 
before them vast 

' plans for the immed- 
iate regeneration of 
Wales. And when 
Principal Jones rose 
to propose that an ' 
old Aberystwyth 
graduate should take 
the chair, his words, 
— the first words ut- 
tered in the first 
meeting of the Guild, 
— strengthened the 
belief that the "hist- 
oric occasion " would, 
in some wayor other, 
be made memorable. 
The first meeting 
of the Guild will be 
famous, however, for 
what it did not do 

rather than for what it did. The future 
historian of institutions will be tempted to 
compare the Guild of Graduates with the 
English Parliament in one point, — its first 
meeting has no history. 

1 Still, there was much to arouse sentiment, 
and to give material to patriotic speech) 



plans were foiled. It was that energetic 
march of Henry the Fourth to Shrewsbury, 
and the battle fought without the walls on 
Saturday, July 20, 1403, that destroyed the 
certainty of Glendower's success. Had it 
not been for the disaster, Owen Glendower 
would have had a friend and an ally on the 
English throne, dependent upon his sup- 
port. Tradition has given Owen Glendower 
an impossible friendship with Dante ; his- 
tory acknowledges 
that he was one of 
the first to welcome 
the revival of letters. 
Had he succeeded, 
Wales would have 
had a University 
five hundred years 
ago ; had he succeed- 
ed, Wales would have 
been one of the first 
to welcome and har- 
bour learning, in- 
stead of being one of 
the last. The Univer- 
sity of Wales would 
have been older than 
the Universities of 
St. Andrews or Glas- 
gow or Aberdeen, 
older than those of 
Leipzig or Upsala or 
Geneva. Wales might 
have been, of the 
smaller countries, the 
greatest benefactor of 
Europe. Its thought, 
then in its Golden 
Age, might have been 
de. isiicBABD Owen. Strengthened and or- 

ganized by a Uni- 
versity, and placed at the service of the 
world. But tne battle of Shrewsbury made' 
it impossible for Owen Glendower to carry 
his plans out. His poets, — the immediate 
successors of Dafydd ab Gwilym and Daf- 
ydd Nanmor, — were condemned by a harsh 
English law as " rhymers, minstrels, and 



The Welsh graduates had their first meet- wasters." The great literanr meetings, 
ing in the place where Owen Glendower's which were to have been developed into a 



University under Owen Glendower'a guid- 
ing hand, were prohibited by the English 
king who stands in our annals as the 
champion o£ intolerance and of ignorance. 
The great awakening of the fourteenth 
century, when prince and ploughman alike 



had high ideals, was followed by the iron 
age of our history. Tudur Aled was soon 
to mouni over the last patriotic prince; 
the peasant fell to the lowest stage in the 
history of Welsh thought, — he hated hie 
oppressor and despiBed his pnest, but had 
found no new guide. The Welshman had 
almost realized a great hope, — the thought of 
his countiy was to be developed in the oni- 
versities of a great and enlightened prince, 
literature was to receive its strength from 



patriotism, and its purity from a regenerated 
church. But when he looked for light, dark- 
ness came. He was disarmed, disfranchised, 
and subjected to the most brutal, most ignor- 
ant, and most selfish oligarchy that have ever 
oppressed a peasant or extinguished thought 
And for many centur- 
ies, no one dreamed 
Olendower's dreams 
again. 

The graduates as- 
sembled at the Raven 
Hotel were an insigni- 
ficant sight when one 
thinks what the roll 
of a Welsh University 
might by this time 
have been. Still, when 
one remembers that 
the oldest of the con- 
stituent colleges has 
not been in existence 
for more than twenty 
two years, the roll of 
three hundred names| 
read by Ivor James 
may well be a cause 
of pride. Of these, one i 
hundred and twenty 
answered to theirl 
names. They had come 
from all parts of Wa- 
les, and from many 
parts of England, they 
represented all creeds 
and all professions. 
Their number was 
swelled by the prof- 
essors, lecturers, and 
teachers connected 
with the University 
TBB FOOT. CoUegea These repre- 

sented every branch of 
knowledge, from Moral Philosophy to the 
mystery of dressmaking, from Physics to 
cookery, from Music to bread making. The 
graduates and teachers had sacrificed in 
order to come; they were expectant and 
enthusiastic, but patient. They heard little, ^ 
they did less. But a glance at the assembly ( 
would have shown what possibilities of en- 
thusiastic and interesting meetings there 
are in the Guild of Welsh Graduates. 

The first meeting might have found in- 
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spiratioD in this, — it marks the crowniog and some suggested that we should siDg, if 

triumph of the cause of Welsh education, not the " March of the men of Harlech," or 

The fabric is now complete. The move- the " Battle Song of Glamorgan," at least 

ment which began with Griffith Jones' cir- the " Land of my Fathers." 

culating schools, — maintained in the first The reasons why the meeting was not 

instance by the communion half-pence of inspiring, in spite of all these causes of 



__ ouj KovsE- No one knew dur- 
ing one minute 

the church of Uanddowror, — has at last what would be done the next. Another cause 

found its rightful form in a University of of the uneventful character of the meeting 

Wales. A little demonstration of sentiment was this, — some of those present had the 

would have been pardonable. Dr. Joseph shadow of a suspicion that one or other of 

Parry and David Jenkins were present ; the constituent colleges might be thinking 



of its own interests rather than of those of 
the Guild generally. No one knew, ex- 
actly, where he waa. 

Two dangers, however, were before us. 
The meeting might have been taken up by 
an academic discussion on the question 



elected without any difficulty. It is note- 
worthy that the great majority are old 
students of the University Colleges, and 
that two out of the thirteen are women. 

The actual work done may be briefly 
summed up. W. Cadwaladr Davies, — the 



whether a member of the Guild must be associate of Sir Hugh Owen and Ceiriog,— 
present at its meetings in order to record read the Privy Council notice which con- 
his vote. Professor Holman and Principal vened the meeting, and a letter of greeting 
Roberts stated the old arguments clearly and congratulation from Lord Aberdare. 
and forcibly on the one side ; Professor Ivor James read the roll of graduates, and 
Conway and Dr. Elliot stated the equally teachers, from lists furnished to the Privy 
old arguments, with equal clearness and Council by the registrars of the three con- 
force, on the other side. It was determined, stituent colleges, 
by a substantial majority, 



that no member of the 
Guild is to record his vote 
without being present. 
Thb decision, undoubted- 
ly, will help to swell the 
number of those present 
at future meetings of the 
Guild. 

The other danger was 
that the meeting might 
have degenerated into a 
struggle between the col- 
leges for the preponder- 
ance of power. A resolu- 
tion was brought forward 
by one who declared that 
he did not bring it in the 
interest of any one col- 
lege, to ensure to the 
graduates of each con- 
stituent college a repres- 
entation on the Universi- 
ty Court proportionate to 
their numoer. Some pre- 
pared for a fight, many held their breath, 
the chairman was the picture of fear and 
anxiety. Before much harm was done, 
Principal Jones rose to state that the 



Thirteen members were 
elected to represent the 
Guild on the University 
Court, five for three years, 
four for two years, and 
four for one year. These 
thirteen members, with 
the Principals of the col- 
leges, were appointed a 
committee to prepare- a 
revised list of graduates, 
to determine what mat- 
ters are to be submitted 
to the next meeting of 
the Guild, and to draft 
such regulations as are 
required by the Charter 
in order to submit them 
to the Guild at its nest 
meeting. 

The first meeting, then, 
was a purely business 
meeting. It was unfortu- 
nate, but absolutely neces- 
w. CiDWAtiDfl DiTiEs. sary, that it should be so. 

Now that the election of 

members of the Court is over, the Guild is 

free to choose its own work. 

This first, or rather preliminary, meetin" 

suggests many questions. Will the Guild 



Cardilf graduates had not even fixed upon of Graduates become a power in Wales? It 



the names of candidates for the University 
Court, and he strongly appealed to the 
graduates to regard the Guild as one body, 
and not as a group of warring divisions. 
Principal Reichel made ihe same appeal, 
with great earnestness and unusual warmth. 
Principal Roberts spoke to the same efiect, 
and it was soon evident that the danger 
was over. The thirteen representatives of 
the Guild on the University Court were 



will, undoubtedly; it is a power already. 
It will bring the united opinion of the men 
who have been educated at our University 
Colleges to bear upon the development of 
the education of our country. It will keep 
all graduates of the University in touch 
with it ; the life of the University and the 
life of its graduates will beneficially act 
upon each other. The Guild is so constitu- 
ted, — owing, in a great measure, to Dr. 
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Isambard Owen, — that it can not fail 
to become a power in Wales. Its 
members will have a power and an 

influence, in Wales, greater than those 
of any other University. The Oxford 
or Cambridge or London undergradu- 
ate practically severs his connection 
with the University when he takes 
his decree ; the Welsh graduate will 
be in life-long touch with his Uni- 
versity. 

What will the Guild of Graduates 
do? It will meet, — it will bring 
Welshmen together, it will perpetuate 
college friendships, it will give Wales 
a unity it never had before. It will 
arrange lectures and discussions, and 
make its members life-long students. 
It will encourage research. It can do 
much, especia%, for Welsh history 
and literature. 

Is it wise to introduce the college 
teachers into the Guild, or would it 
have been better to make it a Guild of 
graduates only ? The teachers should cer- 
tainly have a right to membership, their 
residence in a constituent college as teachers 
should make up for their lack of residence 
as undergraduates. It is delightful to 
teacher and pupil to meet c^ain, and on 
terms of equality. 

There is plenty of work awaiting the 
Guild of Graduates. It can do mudi for 
the publication of Welsh manuscripts. It 
can organize home reading circles, and ex- 
tension lectures, — the work hitherto at- 
tempted by the Welsh Students' Union. 
It can, in various ways, satisfy the long- 
ing of every class in Wales for educa- 
tion. 

The first regular meeting of the Guild 
will probably be at Aberystwyth, — the Uni- 
versity College, which has borne the brunt 
of the atrugofle for University education in 
Wales, has the right of welcoming us first. 
In the first meeting a paper should be read 
on the history of Aberystwyth, and another 
on the contents of the University College 
library and museum. In another meeting 
a paper should be read on the history of 
the University College of Wales, and upon 
the labours of men luce Sir Hugh Owen for 
the furtherance of higher education in Wales. 



It might be possible to arrange that the 
Guild should meet in the vacation, so that 
the graduates might spend a week or a fort- 
night's holidays in attending lectures spec- 
ially deliver^ for them, or in rambling 
about to recall memories of their college 
days. 

Next to Aberystwyth, I should prefer 
Swansea as a place of meeting. Swansea 
has a long history, and an excellent public 
library; it is, moreover, a most delightful 
place to spend a holiday in. Morning 
lectures on interesting subjects, afternoon 
rambles in Gower, and evenings spent with 
old college friends, or on that lovely Swan- 
sea Bay, — this would be an inestimable 
blessing to the hard-worked schoolmaster. 

The Guild might ask members to pre- 
pare Welsh manuscripts for publication. 
These manuscripts are scattered all over 
the country in small collections, and it is 
only by the co-operation of many that we 
can get editions of our best poets. It is 

g)Ssible that members mipht present the 
uild with a critical edition, say, of the 
historical poems of lolo Goch, or of poems 
throwing light upon the social and econo- 
mic history of Wales, or of the lyrics of 
Glasynys, or of the odea of Islwyn. There 
is no Knowing what good the Guild of 
Graduates may do. 
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WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 



The beginning of the modern awakening in Wales,— an awakening that has so mightily influenced the religion, the 
morality, uie Indastries. and the politics of the country,— is to be sought for in the strange life of Howell Harris. The 
struggle between the old and the new, a struggle that has changed Wales within the last century and a half, first took 

Elaceinthe passionate soul of this man. He was convicted of sin by his own conscience, near that lovely Safaddan 
,ake, with its traditions of a city swallowed up for its immorality. Be journeyed through the length and breadth of 
Wales, and his wondexiul eloquence roused the countanr, from superstition and apathy, to a mental activity that has 
been continuously gathering strensrth since his time. He then retired to his home at Trevecca. in the beautiful country 
between the head waters of the Wye and the Usk. and gathered around him a ** tamily " of some hundred persons, 
whom he formed into an interesting religious and industrialcommunity. 

Howell Harris was bom at Trevecca. a farmhouse owned by his family near Talgarth, in Breconshire, January 23rd, 
1713. He matriculated at St. Mary Hall, Oxford, November 26th, 1735. He died July 21st, 1773, and was buried in 
Talgarth church. He bequeathed Trevecca to the community he had brought together into it, they transferred it to the 
Breconshire Calvinistic Methodists, and they transferred it to the Calvinistio Methodists of Wales. Trevecca is now the 
Calvinlstic Methodist College for South Wales. 

Howell Harris' autobiosrraphv is now published for the first time. He began to write it in his twenty second year. 
When travelling through Wales, ne wrote every evening what he had seen during the da^. A perusal of the diary will 
show to what a great extent he was the creator of modem Wales. It is not all about Whitefield and Wesley, it contains 
an account of many stirring adventures, and the romance of a love aflair. 

The manuscripts are kept at Trevecca, and I am exceedingly grateful to the College Committee for permission to 
publish them. I wish, also, to acknowledge the ready and patient assistance of the Rev. £. Williams, MJL, of Trevecca 
College, in giving to Welshmen this historical treasure. 

The first part of the diary is written in Latin. 



I. THE TURNING POINT OF A LIFE. 

THIS is the story of the life of a grievous 
sinner, from the time he felt the 
force of sin, when he was twenty one 
years and three months old. At that time 
he was called from death to life by the 
Almighty, from spontaneous pity, through 
reading that most excellent book, — The whole 
Duty of Man. This book he first read at 
T-r-b-n in Ta-l-n, on Sunday, April 20th. 
From that time to this day, — May 8rd, 
1735, — God's grace, advising me and call- 
ing me, has at last persuaded me to make 
the following confession before partaking 
of the sacred communion. At that time, 
on the Sabbath immediately before Easter 
Sunday, I was moved by the feeling of 
the necessity for communion on the follow- 
ing Sunday; but I did not consider that 
preparation was necessary. Coming by 
accident on the first Sabbath after Easter 
to the communion at Llangorse, without 
any premeditation, and with great pre- 
sumption, by the illimitable mercy of a 
kind and most gracious God, I received 
the sacred communion. I had a slight and 
imperfect meditation before and after, but 
it was soon stifled; before the space of 
an hour I felt, sought, talked about, and 
did earthly things,— so blind and pre- 
sumptuous is man when his conversion is 
not real. The ordinary worldly cares, 
frivolity, and voluptuous thoughts made 



my resolution empty and dead. For a 
fortnight's time my conscience was lulled 
again, until I saw the above-mentioned 
book, accidentally, at a most happy moment. 
May God help so miserable a sinner in so 
great a work. 

n. WHAT THB C0PTI8T L&iyBS OUT. 

After the fore-eoing statement comes a minute account 
of his life before his conrersion. It is a confession of sins, 
he racks his memory in order to bring up every half-for- 
gotten sin to torment him. and to make his penance severe 
enough. He enumerates his unholy thoughts, his very in- 
most thoughts, in order to show how unutterably wicked 
he was. 

But, in spite of his efforts to show that he diligently 
served the devil, we see clearly that Howell Harris was a 
lovable youth. We pity the bruised heart and the agonized 
mind, and out of sheer sympathy yearn with him for de- 
liverance and light. The neadstrong, passionate youth de- 
veloped into a young man of strong imagination,— delight- 
ing at one time in the sensuous beauty of the earth, and 
then filled with a buminc desire to save souls from the 
wiles of such delights. The strength of his imagination 
brought him face to face with eternity, and the grandeur 
and vastuess of the spiritual world made earthly pleasures 
appear vain and sinful to him. Still, throughout the 
struggle which made him such a power, his life was pure, 
and full of modesty. He became what he has ever remained 
to his countrymen,— a voice from another world, f^\\ir\a 
men's attention to eternity and God. 

It would be uniust to his memory to bring to light these 
confessions of what he regarded as the sins of his youth, 
shared by the best and the holiest among men. iLq de- 
scribes himself as proud, vain-glorious, and tempted to all 
sins plaeed before nim by a fervid imagination. 

I begin to copy where his confession shades off into a 
prayer. The following confessions are long, and some may 
consider them old-fashioned. But is not this passionate 
desire to serve God, the same as the feeling of citizenship 
in our own days ? I confess that I can linger over every 
word of Howell Hams' meditations, and that there is noth- 
ing that brings more irresistibly to my mind the duty of 
serving my fellow men. ' 

I copy every word of the prayer which Howell Harris 
wrote as an mtroduction to the history of his life. In this 
prayer we get to know him,— his subsequent life as an 
evangeh-st and as a social reformer is by it made easy to 
understand. ' 
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III. THE END OF THE CONFESSION. 

Where all these concurred with millions 
of venial sins and idle words, (for which, 
if God had not awakened me to penitence, 
I should give an account in the day of 
judgment, and no polluted thing shall 
go to heaven), and these reflected over and 
over again innumerable times, against the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit too, checks 
of conscience, calls from God's ministers, 
reading, &c., — it is no great wonder that I 
had none of those cardinal virtues, beati- 
tudes, gifts of the Holy Ghost (since I so 
carefully nourished in all respects the in- 
fernal spirit), fruits of the Holy Ghost, 
works 01 mercy, or any of the eight beati- 
tudes, viz: — ^poverty of spirit; meekness; 
mourning; hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness; mercifulness; cleanness of heart; 
peace-making, or willingness to suffer per- 
secution for justice' (though for injustice') 
sake; prudence, or wariness in my actions, 
neither to deceive others or to be deceived 
myself, to know according to honesty's 
rule what is to be avoided and what is to 
be done, I doing all things that ought to 
be omitted, and neglecting all things to 
be done; justice, in giving every one his 
due according to Rom. xiii., — ^to whom 
honour, honour give, fear, custom, tribute, 
&c., rendering to all their due, &c., &c., 
owing nothing; or temperance, to moderate 
my appetites and desires according to 
reason and God's rule, according to Eccles. 
vii.; or fortitude to oppose vice and en- 
courage virtue when despised, and eschew 
evil and do good courageously, Ps. xxxvi., 
xxxvii.; wisdom in directing our lives and 
actions to God's honour and our own salva- 
tion, — understanding God's truth and the 
mysteries of our faith; counsel, to discover 
the frauds and deceits of the devil, so as 
not to be cheated by him; fortitude to 
undergo and despise all hardships for 
Christ's sake; knowledge to know and 
understand God's will; piety to be devout 
and zealous in God's service, — ^fear of 
God, to curb my rashness and pride, to 
withhold me from sin, and make me obed- 
ient to God's law. 

It is no great wonder, likewise, that I 
had no charity to be well disposed, wish- 
ing well and doing good to all men, and 



rejoicing at all's good; joy in serving God 
cheerfully; peace in the midst oi the 
storms of the world; patience to suffer 
all adversities for God's sake, shame, ig- 
nominy, scorn, and derision; goodness, 
what might keep me from hurting none 
while doing good to all; benignity, an 
affable, sincere sweetness in my manners 
and conversation; mildness, to allay my 
passions and angers, which tormented me 
so much and others too; fidelity, what 
would have kept me from ingratitude to 
my friends, and made me observe punct- 
ually my promise to all, and my covenants 
with all; modesty, to observe a fitting mean 
in all my words, behaviour, and conver- 
sation; continency, not only in abstaining 
from excess of meat or drink, but all 
sensible* delights; chastity to keep my 
soul and body pure. 

Instead of these heavenly graces, I 
nourished the contrary infernal fl.imes, and 
so became a child of the devil. How far 
was I from feeding or pitying the hungry 
and thirsty or naked; or harbouring the 
harbourless, blind, maimed, sick, poor, or 
imprisoned; or being careful to attend 
burying the dead, unless something besides 
conscience attracted me 1 

Thus I, son of Belial, have nourished all 
those venial and mortal sins, to each of 
which eternal damnation is due. I have 
done everything, to the utmost of my 
power, vile, rebel, against all God's com- 
mands in the whole Scripture. I have, 
likewise, left undone all those things that 
God hath commanded me to do, 1 have 
put out all those growing flames of 
heavenly virtues. Upon a serious recol- 
lection, I can't think of one sin I have 
not been guilty of in some manner or 
other, and most of them to the height. 
Nor do I see anv virtue or goodness I 
have conscientiously performed, or endeav- 
oured to perform since I became to be 
able. Therefore, how is it possible for me 
that never had an eye to my life, till after 
twenty one years, to confess as I ought ? 
However, I shall endeavour to name some 
of my greatest sins, the truth and hein- 

* Perceivable bv the senses. Compare Shakespeare's use 
of the word.—'* Would your cambrio were as sensible as 
your finger." 
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ousness whereof (if doubted or forgotten) 
will appear twenty years hence as horridly 
as they do now by reading the afore- 
written catalogue, the truth whereof singu- 
larly, every word, I now avow. 

Wherefore, let me endeavour to help 
my memory to confess, work a sincere re- 
pentance, contrition, odiousness to the least 
sin, — since 'twas by the least I came 
gradually to the greatest, — and sincere 
resolution and watchfulness for the future. 
And to that end let me endeavour to 
pray and confess to God as well as I can, 
humbly craving the assistance of that 
spirit now that gave me a first sight of 
these horrid sins, and still continues to 
show me the deceitfulness of my heart, 
and desire to return to embrace its en- 
emies, and helped me to conclude this im- 
perfect and disordered confession. O assist 
me to conclude; that, having confessed, 
resolved, and prayed by thy divine assist- 
ance, they may never more be a burden 
to me, as knowing that it is as easy for 
the Almighty to forgive the most obstin- 
ate sinner aa the least transgressor, the 
sins of twenty one years' repetition as of 
one minute, millions as one. Wherefore, 
as thou dost show me the example of 
other returning sinners, I'll by thy assist- 
ance (O blessed spirit that kept me hitherto 
from sliding, which had been without thy 
assistance impossible), though confusedly 
and shamefully, yet confidently in Christ's 
merits, approach the throne of thy grace, 
O Almighty Father, saying a brief con- 
fession. 

IV. A BRIEF CONFESSION TO GOD IN 

PRAYER. 

O most gracious Lord and heavenly 
Father, most holy and pure thou art. Oh, 
in thy incomprehensible and accustomed 
mercy towards mankind in general and 
towards me, vilest of all, suffer me, and 
send thy Holy Spirit, promised to all the 
penitent, to assist me, that am but vile 
dust and ashes, to speak to thee through 
thy son Jesus Christ who, with his most 
precious blood has purchased, as thou wert 
pleased to own, this admittance to vile 
dust and ashes to come before thee that 
art a consuming fire. Notwithstanding I 



am a withered stubble and a most wick- 
ed rebel, yet when I consider and believe 
the promises of thy gospel, and the ex- 
ample of Peter, Mary Magdalen, the 
publican, the prodigal child, any many 
others; how it is a.s easy for thee to 
pardon a million as one sin; and thy 
most gracious calls to the greatest sin- 
ners, and promise to pardon and forgive 
the sinners that are the heaviest laden 
with sins, whenever with penitent heart 
they, lamenting those sins, return unto 
thee, imploring thy peace; notwithstanding 
the heinous guilt of my sins and the horrid 
and innumerable sins of all sorts I have 
endeavoured to recollect of my past life, 
having most imperfectly drawn and yet 
not willingly passed by one; when I re- 
view what thou hast been pleased to 
bring here to my mind and helped me to 
write by thy Holy Spirit, with innumer- 
able others I cannot remember, and when 
I consider the goodness thou hast ever 
showed me when I thus rebelled against 
thee, — I am ashamed of myself, ana con- 
fusion seems to cover my face as a veil. 
And though I stand here guilty of the 
most dreadful sins, and of the breach of 
all thy holy laws and commandments, and 
my conscience tells me I am according 
to my power one of the greatest sinners 
on earth, yet the inexhaustible fountain 
of thy most abundant mercy bids me 
come boldly to the throne of thy grace, 
that thou art well pleased in thy dear 
son, that he is willing to take the curse 
and the burden of all my sins upon him, 
on condition of sincere repentance and 
resolution of amendment, which I would 
do. But, without thy divine help, I can- 
not do the one or the other, wherefore I 
most humbly crave that thou wouldest 
both quicken and help me in my present 
work of working out my own salvation, 
through my dear Saviour, with fear and 
trembling. Look down with pity upon 
me, now desiring from the bottom of 
my heart, if my deceitful heart does not 
still deceive me, to confess with sincere 
sorrow, and to beg thy most gracious 

fardon and assistance for the future, else 
am still but a miserable creature. 
Oh, I tremble to think before whom I 
stand, and what a stubborn and obstinate 
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rebel I, most sinful worm, have always 
been ever since I was able to sin, and 
how wicked I find my deceitful heart 
still. Oh, but I would repent, and it is 
in thy power alone to help me and soften 
and purify my corrupted heart. then 
assist me, O most gracious Lord, with 
thy divine spirit direct me. I know thou 
knowest all my misdeeds, aiid my most 
secret sins are not hid from thee, and 
1 come to confess them in humble rever- 
ence, and in obedience to thy most gracious 
command and encouraged by thy most 
merciful invitations to me and to all the 
greatest sinners. I perceive and confess 
that in sin I was conceived and born, 
and that, notwithstanding the vow I made 
at my baptism, notwithstanding the good 
instructions and education and example 
I had from my good parents, as I was 
able I, according to my ability, broke all 
thy holy laws, in taking thy name in 
vain, profaning thy holy day, swearing, 
telling lies, disobedience to parents, and 
masters, and brothers and superiors, and 
stealing several things. Even in my child- 
hood 1 gave myself to the love of money, 
women, pride, envy, malice, coveting every- 
thing I could have, filthy playing, and 
all manners of wickedness I could private- 
ly be guilty of, notwithstanding the several 
kind motions of thy Holy Spirit. 

But when I grew up in years, and out 
of man's fear, woe unto me, I grew more 
in all manner of vice that an hypocrite 
could do. Having no fear of thee be- 
fore my eyes in all thoughts, words and 
actions, I now began to extinguish all 
checks of conscience, all growing virtues. 
Oh 'tis with trembling and confusion I 
think how near I was to repentance being 
brought upon me by some good sermon 
from one of thy ministers, and how 
negligently I slept on it afterwards. How 
soon did I forget all the good instruc- 
tions I had, instead of praying for help 
against temptations, — for prudence, justice, 
faith, fortitude, temperance, sight, to 
understand thy blessed Word, and memory 
to retain it, and there learn to know my 
Creator in the days of my youth. Nay, 
instead of reading thy holy Word, and 
the good books from whence I might 



learn to serve thee, and to do my duty to 
thee, to myself, and to my neighbour I 
spent my time in reading profane books, 
ballads, and foolish and corrupt songs. In- 
stead of studying to serve thee, I con- 
verted the learning and understanding 
thou gavest me to be employed in thy 
service, to the service of the devil. And 
not being contented with my own service, 
how often have I enticed others to the 
same misery. 

When I came to years to understand thy 
will, and fill myself from that with true 
wisdom and understanding of thy will, and 
whereon I was to ground my faith ; when 
I came to see thy excellency, power, 
majesty, goodness, omnipotence, and mercy, 
with my own miserable condition by 
nature, and my own actual sins, — instead 
of prayers for divine counsel to direct my 
goings in thy way, and fortitude to resist 
all temptations, and seeking knowledge of 
thy will from thy Word, or endeavouring 
to arrive at that piety I so often heard re- 
commended with so many direful threaten- 
ings, and thy ever-lasting displeasure on 
such as despised it, and such extraordinary 
encouragement to such as study and en- 
deavour to please thee, believe in thee, 
fear and love thee with all their hearts and 
souls, worshipping thee, giving thanks 
unto thee, putting our whole trust in thee, 
to call upon thee, and honour thee all our 
days, — instead of remembering these weigh- 
ty duties, I did not believe thy divine 
being, or thy holy Word, or my depend- 
ence upon thee. I groundlessly, when I 
was called to consider by thy most gracious 
Spirit, presumed on thy mercy while I 
went on in my wilful sins. 

I did not love thee, or ever study what 
love I did owe thy divine majesty, thy 
excellencies, or providential care of me. 
And I could not incite in me as much love 
and admiration as to labour to please thee, 
or to keep thy holy commandments, or to 
attend thy divine ordinances out of obed- 
ience to thy commands. But I, vile rebel, 
have made the rule of thy divine worship 
to be what my mind thought fit, not what 
thy Word prescribed. I did not at all 
thirst to enjoy my Saviour in heaven by 
drawing near to him here in his sacra- 
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ments. I did not fear thee so as to study seen of man. Nay, to shun outward Bliam» 

in the least to keep from oflendinc; thee, or sufferinj^, how many sins have I com- 

thy law being now no guide to me, I fear- mitted against thee ! 
ing to do some great crime lest I should be [To be contiwiied.] 



THE HISTORY OF WALES. 



I. — AN OUTLINE OF WELSH POLITICAL HISTORY. 



The mountains of Wales are 
the first and most important ele- 
ment in its history. Races and languages 
have passed away, but the mountains re- 
main. In the future, as in the past, they 
will give Wales a separate history ; in the 
future, as in the past, they will make it 
difficult to unite Wales in the furtherance 
of a common aim. They have been the 
cause of Welsh isolation, the strongholds of 
Welsh independence ; they have been an 
equally mighty cause of Welsh disunion, 
frowning upon any upstart political in- 
stitution. 

In the history of Wales there are two 
characteristic struggles, — the struggle for 
independence and the struggle for unity. 
The two struggles are always going on,-^ 
Arthur is never really asleep, — but the re- 
lations are not always the same between 
Welsh princes, king of Wales, and foreign 
conqueror. 

Far back, when the dark Iber- 
TJje Komana ian and the tall fair-haired Celt 

80 450* had not yet coalesced into one 
people, there was a desire for uni- 
ty among the people of the mountains, and 
a difference, — not so much of race or of 
language, — between them and the people 
of the lowlands. Caratacus was welcomed 
by a confederacy of the mountain tribes 
when the Romans had driven him from the 
plains of Lloegria. The Romans formed the 
mountain region, from Carleon to Dumbar- 
ton, into one province, and placed it under 
one head, — the dvjX Britanniarurri. The 
strength of the walls of Chester was to 
make up for the one break in the long line 
of mountains. 

When the Romans left Britain, about 
450, leaving it to the Teutonic tribes who 
 were pouring into its civilized provinces, 
they left behind theni the belief in political 
unity. Native princes stepped into the 
power and assumed the dignity of the 
Roman governor who had just turned his 



back upon the island, — Maelgwn Gwynedd 
still marched along the northern wall, 
Cunedda Wledig still defended the west- 
ern coast. 

Before 600 the Teutonic tribes 
^tinrtfhl* ^^ reached the Welsh mountains. 

English. In 577 the West Saxons reached 
~ * the mouth of the Severn, and the 
battle of Deorham severed the connection 
between Wales and Cornwall. In 613, 
Aethelfrith and the Northumbrians pieiced 
to the mouth of the Dee, and the battle of 
Chester severed the connection between 
Wales and the Strathciyde which lay to 
the north. The battle of Chester roused 
the Welsh to a last struggle for the sover- 
eignty of Britain. Caawallon and Edwin 
fought, not only for the north, but for the 
right of wearing the " Crown of Britain." 
Before 700, the Welsh had given up the 
hope of re-conquering the mountains of the 
north ; all their energy had to be spent in 
defending the mountains of Wales. 

Between 700 and 1063 three kings, — 
Rhodri the Great, Lly welyn ab Seisyllt, and 
GrufFydd ab Llywelyn, — succeeded at var- 
ious times in uniting Wales. But, at the 
best, the unity was a loose confederation of 
princes, owing unwilling allegiance to :a 
powerful prince of Gwynedd. And when 
the Welsh laws were codified by Howel the 
Good in the first half of the tenth century, 
they were written for three separate dis- 
tricts. 

The influence of the Normans upon 
^wLiDrt Se* Wales was even greater, perhaps, 

Normans, than their influence upon England. 
They came to Wales just at the 
time when Harold had broken the power 
of Gruffydd ab Llywelyn, and had made 
Wales swerve naturally back, from its 
newly won unity, into its accustomed feuds. 
William the Conqueror placed some of his 
ablest foUoweiTS on the Welsh borders, — 
Hugh of Avranches at Chester, Roger of 
Montgomery at Shrewsbury, William Fitz- 
Osbern at Hereford, — and the Normans 
began to conquer the whole country. From 
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Chester, the lower valley of the Dee and 
the northern sea border were conquered; 
the Belesme family obtained the upper 
valley of the Severn, and aimed at getting 
supremacy in Wales; a host of Norman 
adventurers spread over the plain of Gwent 
and Glamorgan, and occupied all the pleas- 
ant regions between the lower Severn and 
the sea. A long line of stone castles was 
built along the valleys, monasteries rose un- 
der the shadow of the mountains. Normans, 
like Robert of Belesme, thought of becom- 
ing independent in Wales, and of subject- 
ing every native prince. 

But the tide of Norman conquest was 
turned back. A great national outburst 
found champions m Gruffydd ab Cynan 
and Gruffydd ab Rhys, and the Norman 
lords had to call the kincrs of England to 
their aid. Owen Gwynedd and Rhys ab 
Gruffydd held their own against Henry II. ; 
Llywelyn the Great helped the English 
barons against John, in their struggle for 
the Great Charter; the last Llywelyn joined 
the English barons against Henry III., but 
fell before the united strength of England 
under Edward I. in 1282. 

During the struggle against the Normans, 
the Welsh kings did not aim at developing 
any Welsh institutions. They wished to 
retain the supreme power, and to subject 
the Norman lordships even. But there is 
no originality in their plans, they imitated 
the political and ecclesiastical policy of 
their Norman neighbours. English law was 
rapidly encroaching on Welsh law, Welsh 
institutions were being gradually assimi- 
lated to English institutions, and the 
" Statute of Rhuddlan " is not in any 
way the beginning of the Anglicising of 
Wales. 

Still this "Statute of Wales,"— 

The^stotute the Ordinance made at Rhuddlan, 

1^!'* in 1284, by Edward I., after the 

conquest, — marks a new period in 
Welsh history. It hastened a develop- 
ment that was already going on. The 
administration of one half of Wales,' — ^the 
dominion of the fallen Llywelyn, — was 
made English. All the land that had not 
been conquered by the Normans was made 
into shire-ground, with a sheriff and 
coroner in each shire. 



At the same time, the subjuga- 

^of w^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ Welsh Church was com- 
pleted. Wales was partly Christian 
when the Romans left it, and when Lloegr 
relapsed into heathenism at the coming of 
the English. The legenrls about Saint 
David probably describe the final victory 
of Christianity in Wales, about the middle 
of the sixth centuiy. British Christianity, 
however, soon lost the ferv6ur of its first 
missionary spirit, and became permeated by 
the heathenism it had displaced. It could 
not withstand the mighty monastic revival 
of the eleventh century, and Valle Crucis 
) ose on the land of a Welsh prince. It was 
the aim of Giraldus Cambrensis, and of 
Llywelyn the Great, to refoim the Church 
of Wales without subjecting it to the metro- 
politan see of Canterbury. But the at- 
tempts at reviving an imaginary arch- 
bishopric at St. David's failed, the English 
archbishop continually encroached upon 
the Welsh bishops, and followed Edward 
L, the conqueror of Llywelyn, as the con- 
queror of the Wel<«h Church. 

Between 1284 and 1536 Wales 
The great was placcd Under the rule of the 
ilS-^fiSe* officials of the English king, and 

under the lords marchers. The 
one represented law, the other unlaw ; and 
it was difficult to know which was the 
worse. The English sheriff had by this 
time become proverbial for extortion and 
injustice, the justice of the peace followed 
him to carry out the social war to the bitter 
end against the farmer and artisan, the 
king's purveyor was so hated that his 
name had to be changed by act of Parlia- 
ment. The border lords were cruel, op- 
pressive, superstitious, absolutely devoid of 
all ideals of lionour and ti uth ; they were 
the selfish perjured race who were soon to 
place the Lancastrian kings on the throne, 
and to plunge the country into the anarchy 
of the Wai-s of the Roses. After many 
abortive attempts, the oppressed Welsh 
found a leader in Owen Gleiidower, th^ 
most striking figure in Welsh history. His 
glorious ideals, — ^a reflection of Dante and 
the dawn of the Revival of Letters, — dis- 
appear in the iron gloom which spread over 
Wales at the end of the Middle Ages. The 
aim of the English king was now to pre- 
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vent the rise of any Welsh institution. 
Glendower's projected Parliament, arch- 
bishopric, and University disappeared ; and 
his fall was followed by a harsh and re- 
pressive legislation ; — ^no Welshman was to 
take office under government, or to defend 
his house, or to carry arms, or to sit in 
judgment on an Englishman. 

The Lancastrians introduced no 
Tudor order into Wales, while jealously 
mif- guarding against the rise of a 
Welsh prince. Under the New 
Monarchy, a Court was placed at Ludlow, 
to carry out the repressive policy that had 
remained a dead letter so long. In 1536, 
Henry VIIL drew Wales into a closer union 
with England, — the march lordships were 
formed into seven new counties, and the 
whole of Wales was given a representation 
in the English Parliament. The old re- 
pressive policy was carried out successfully, 
but in a new spirit. The Welshman was 
to forget his language, and to become 
Anglicised, before becoming a true citizen 
of the state over the prosperity and the law 
and the religion of which Henry VIIL 
presided. The Welsh leader ceased to be a 
rebel, and became an English courtier. He 
took an honourable place in the history and 
in the literature of England during the 
Elizabethan golden age. 

The year 1536 is not the end of 
^ °nTn^°' ^^® history of Wales ; but it may 

well be taken as the end of one 
great period. Before 1536, in mediaeval 
Wales, we get the history of the princes. 
After 1536, in modern Wales, we get the 
history of the peasantry. Before 1536, we 
trace the decline and fall of the Welsh rul- 
ing aristocracy ; after 1536, we trace the 
rise of the Welsh people. Glendower had 
done something more wondei-ful than call- 
ing spirits from the vasty deep, — he had 
called the people into power during a few 
eventful years. The ploughman had be- 
come the hero of Owen's bards. 

Justification by faith, presupposing equal- 
ity among men, became the dominant the- 
ological idea soon after 1536 ; the intro- 
duction of printing enabled the people to 
enter into the pale of literature; the dis- 
covery of gunpowder made the coat of mail, 



and the hitherto impregnable castle, use- 
less. Clearly, thought and power were no 
longer the exclusive possession of the aris- 
tocracy. 

But the Welsh people waited long 
a^ wSr* before entering into their heritage. 

They were ignorant and super- 
stitious; the Reformation robbed them of 
their images and candles, but gave them 
no new light. They followed the country 
gentlemen in the Great Civil War, in blind 
loyalty to the king, — ^to be massacred on 
Tewkesbury plain, or within the stormed 
walls of Bristol. With the exception of 
English Pembroke, — so important at more 
than one critical time during the war, — 
the whole of Wales transferred, to a king it 
did not know, with its characteristic en- 
thusiasm, the loyalty that had made it 
suffer so much in the cause of its own 
princes. Practical and business-like men 
like Archbishop Williams, and impulsive 
hot-heads like Sir John Owen, placed their 
all at the service of the anointed king. Dur- 
ing the Commonwealth, the Puritans tried 
to do for Wales what the Protestant Re- 
formers had done for England. They tried 
to force upon the people a religion they did 
not like and could not understand. The 
parson, who had stepped into the place of 
the priest, as the priest had stepped into 
the place of his heathen predecessor, owed 
much of his influence to his supposed know- 
ledge of magic. The godly Puritan major- 
general came, and the parson had to give 
place to preachers who wielded the sword 
of God and of Gideon. But the echo which 
Puritanism awakened in Wales was faint 
and short. The mystic doctrines of Morgan 
Llwyd, — ^with Cromwell frowning* on every 
page, — and the intemperate preaching of 
Vavassour Powel, had no very wide in- 
fluence. Still, even in Wales, a small min- 
ority forsook their traditional fidelity to 
their superiors, and found what they 
declared to be perfect freedom in the ser- 
vice of their God. Wales, also, sent many 
refugees to the wilds of America, which a 
Welshman had fii-st pointed out as a place 
of refuge for those who were persecuted for 
truth's sake. But the great majority wel- 
comed the Restoration, and Wales willingly 
fell back to its old quietness and super- 
stition. 
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In Wales, as in England, the 
'^Biwe.^^ Tudors had called into being the 

power that was to destroy their 
policy. In 1588, Whitgift,— of all the 
Tudor ministers the strongest advocate of 
absolute unity in politics and religion, — 
had helped a Welsh clergyman to publish 
the whole of the Welsh Bible. It did not, 
apparently, do anything to prevent the 
Anglicising of Wales. The higher classes, 
in due obedience to their sovereign, were^ 
trying to forget their Welsh. Church ap-' 
pointraents soon became political, and the 
bishops had no sympathy with the people 
and no influence over them. That Welsh 
Bible, after many days, however, became 
the inspiration of Welsh national conscious- 
ness, the beginning of a new era in Welsh 
history and in Welsh literature. During 
the latter half of the eighteenth century it 
became the property of the whole people, — 
Howell Harris roused the peasant from his 
sloth and superstition, and Griffidd Jones* 
circulating schools brought education with- 
in the reach of the poorest. The religious 
and literary revival did not directly affect 
the church or the ruling aristocracy; it 
drew the mass of the people out of the 
church, and added a difference of religion 
to the many differences already growing 
between the people and their rulera. 

While this great, but silent, re- 
^ind^Sj^' volution was changing the creed 

and the character of the Welsh- 
man, the mineral wealth of Wales was 
beginning to affect the history of the 
country. At the end of the eighteenth 
century, the copper works of Swansea weie 
a hundred yeai-s old, and the furnaces of 
Merth yr Tydttl half as much, but the popu- 
lation of Cardiff did not reach two thou- 
sand, and all the coal of Merthyr was car  
ried on donkeys' backs. Within less than 
a century the population of Cardifl became 
150,000, and Glamorgan and Monmouth 
made greater strides than any county 
within our islands. Material wealth and 
prosperity brought greater independence 
and new ideals. The new spirit first mani- 
fested itself in a wild outburst of Chartism, 
but it soon settled down into a slow and 
mighty movement, guided, at the same 
time, by the revolutionary doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man, and by the intensely 



conservative doctrines of nationalism. The 
extension of the franchise in 1832, 1864, 
and 1885, followed by a bitter war between 
landlord and tenant in many districts, 
prevented the growth of a rebellious spirit 
by placing upon every Welshman the re- 
sponsibility of sharing in the government 
of Britain. 

The legislation of the last ten 

leffEution. y^^-r^ '^^ given the Welsh peas- 
antry a large measure of control 
over their own affairs. The British Parlia- 
ment has specially legislated for Wales in 
two directions, — it has struck one blow at 
the prevailing sin of drunkenness, and it 
has satisfied the desire for education by the 
Intermediate Education Act of 1889, fol- 
lowed by the charter which makes the 
dream of Owen Glondower. — a University 
of Wales, — a reality. 

The County Council Act of 1888 
Go^Sment. ^^ profoundly affected the his- 
tory of Wales, and its action will 
be completed by the Parish Councils Act. 
It has given the control of local govern- 
ment to the men educated in institutions of 
their own creation, — the Sunday school 
and the literary meeting. Even in days gone 
by, days of the disfranchisement of Wales, 
the genius of the Welsh people was a gen- 
ius for construction rather than for re- 
bellion. Unaided by Government, and 
against the will of officials, it has created 
its own voluntary system of religion and 
education. The British Parliament seems 
now to be recotrnisinor the results of the 
labours of the creators of modem Wales, and 
to be giving it an opportunity, — by means 
of the extension of local government 
which is characteristic of our age, — of still 
further renewing its youth in the future. 

The history of Wales is simple and easy. 
Its mountains will always give it a history 
of its own. The history of its princes is 
complete, Tudur Aled has bewailed the fall 
of the last of them, — 

*' Dead, chief, the maiden loves 
Thy grave's sod for thy sake." 

The history of the Welsh people has begun. 
Deserted by their princes, led by no 
Luther or Calvin or Knox, too blind to see 
what was noble in the ideals of the Puritan 
Revolution, — still they are people that have 
emerged out of darkness into light. 



THE HOME READING CIRCLE. 



I. — THE FIRST EVENING WITH HENRY VAUGHAN. 



Let us begin with Henr}* Vaughan the Bilurist. You can easily procure the works of George Herbert, with which 
it will be interesting to compare some of Vauffban's poems ^\en ou these pages. You might profitably read the 
history of his time aUo, in S. R. Gardiner's little book— T^ Puntan RevoltUion. 

I select, to begin with, poems illustrating (1) the influence of the Great Civil War on literature, (2) the rise and 
growth of the feeling of delit^ht in the wild beauty of nature. We hear echoes of the Great War in Vaughan, but the 
echoes are softer than in Milton. We see in Vaughan the delight in the beauty of nature which is so characteristic of 
the poetxy of our own day, though far remored from the intensity it reaches in Wordsworth. It is worth remembering 
that the usk is the first river to have its wild beauty described in English literature, and that Vaughan, in describing 
it, did much to awaken the muse of Wordsworth. 

You will see from the following poems that Henry Vaughan was a strong Royalist, idealising the beheaded king, and 
referring to Oliver Cromwell as a tyrant. Still he has much of the earnestness of Puritanism. In him, more than in any 
other poet, we get the grace and beauty of the Cavalier, aul the purity of the Roundhead. 



I. PEACE. 

TVJ Y soul, there is a country 
^^'*- Afar beyond the stars, 
Where stands a winged sentry 

All skilful in the wars. 
T^ere, above noise and danger, 

Sweet peace sits, crowned with smiles, 
And One bom in a manger 

Commands the beauteous files. 
He 18 thy gracious friend 

And (O my Soul awake !) 
Did in pure love descend, 

To die here for thy sake. 
If thou canst get but thither, 

There grows the flower of peace, 
The rose that cannot wither, 

Thy fortress, and thy ease. 
Leave then thy foolish ranges ; 

For none can thee secure, 
But One, who never changes. 

Thy God, thy life, thy cure. 



But ah ! my soul with too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers in the way ! 
Some men a forward motion love, 
But I by backward steps would move ; 
And, when this dust falls to the urn, 
In that state I came, return. 



II. THE RETREAT. 

I_TAPPY those early days, when I 
-*■ ^ Shined in my angel-infancy ! 
Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 
Or taught my soul to fancy /^ught CL^ 
But a white, celestial tliought ; 
When yet I had not walked above 
A mile or two from my first love. 
And looking back, at that short space, 
Could see a glimpse of his bright face ; 
When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity ; 
Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound, 
Or had the black art to dispense 
A several sin to every sense. 
But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 

O how I long to travel back. 
And tread again that ancient Ixack ! . 
That I might once more reach that plain, 
Where first I left my glorious train ; 
From whence the enlightened spirit sees 
That shady City of P^m trees. 



III. THE BRITISH CHURCH. 

AH ! he is fled ! 
And while these here their mists and shadows 
hatch. 
My glorious Head 
Doth on those hilU of myrrh and incense watch. 
Haste, haste, my dear ! 
The soldiers here 
Cast in their lots again. 
That seamless coat, 
The Jews touched not. 
These dare divide and stain. 

O get thee wings ! 
Or if as yet, unSi these clouds depait, 

And the day springs, 
Thou thinkest it good to tarry where thou art, 

Write in thy books, 

My ravished looks. 
Slain flock, and pillaged fleeces ; 

And haste thee so. 

As a young roe 
Upon the mounts of spices. 
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IV. THE WORLD. 

I SAW eternity the other night. 
Like a great ring of pure and endless light. 

All calm, as it was bright ; 
And round beneath it, Time, in hours, days, years. 

Driven by the spheres, 
Like a vast shadow moved, in which the world 

And all her train were hurled. 
The doting lover in his quaintest strain 

Did there complain ; 
Near him, his lute, his fancy, and his flights. 

Wit's sour delights ; 
With gloves, and knots, the silly snares of pleasure. 

Yet his dear treasure. 
All scattered lay, while he his eyes did pour 

Upon a flower. 
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The darksome Btatesman, hung with weights and 

woe, 
like a thiok midnight fog, moved there so slow, 

He did not stay, nor go ; 
Condemning thoughts, like sad eclipses, scowl 

Upon his soul, 
And clouds of crying witnesses without 

Pursued him with one shout. 
Tet digged the mole, and, lest his ways be found, 

Worked under ground, 
Where he did clutch his prey. But one did sec 

That policy. . 
Churches and altars fed him; perjuries 

Were gnats and flies; 
It rained about him blood and tears; but he 

Drank them as free. 

The fearful miser on a heap of nut 

Sate pining all his life there, did scarce trust 

His own hands with the dust. 
Yet would not place one piece above, but lives 

In fear of thieves. 
Thousands there were as frantic as himself. 

And hugged each one his pelf; 
The down-right epicure placed heaven in sense. 

And scorned pretence; 
While others, sHpped into a wide excess, 

Said little less; 
The weaker sort slight, trivial wares enslave. 

Who think them brave. 
And poor, despised truth sate counting by 

Their victory. 

Tet some, who all this while did weep and sing, 
And sing and weep, soared up into the ring; 

But most would use no wing. 
"0 fools," said I, **thus to prefer dark night 

Before true light ! 
To live in grots and caves, and hate the day 

Because it shews the way. 
The way, which from this dead and dark abode 

Leads up to God, 
A way where you might tread the sun, and be 

More bright than he ! " 
But, as I did their madness so discuss, 

One whispered thus, — 
** This ring the Bride-groom did for none provide^ 

But for his Bride." 



V. THE STORM. 

T SEE the use; and know my blood 
'■• Is not a sea, 

But a shallow, bounded flood. 
Though red as he ; 
Yet have I flows as strong as his. 

And boiling streams that rave 
With the same curling force, and hiss 

As doth the mountained wave. 

But when his waters billow thus. 

Dark storms and wind 

Incite them to that fierce discuss, 

Else not inclined. 
Thus the enlarged, enraged air 

XJncalms these to a flood; 
But still the weather l^t's most fair 
Breeds tempests m my blood. 



Lord, round me then with weeping clouds, 

And let my mind 
In quick blasts sigh beneath those shrouds, 

A spirit- wind; 
So shall that storm purge this recluse 
Which sinful ease made foul, 
And wind and water, to thy use, 

Both wash and wing my soul. 



VI. THE EVEXING-WATCH, 

A DIALOGUE. 

Body. 

"PARE WELL ! I go to sleep ; but, when 
■*■ The day-star springs, 1*11 wake again. 

Soul. 

Gk), sleep in peace ; and when thou liest. 
Unnumbered in tiiy dust, when all this frame, 
Is but one dram, and what thou now descricst 

In several parts shall want a name, 
Then may his peace bo with thee, and each dust 
Writ in his book, who ne*er betrayed man's trust. 

Body. 

Amen I but hark, e'er we two stray. 
How many hours dost think till day ? 

Soul. 

Ah ! go ; thou'rt weak, and sleepy. Heaven 
Is a plain watch, and, without figures, winds 
All ages up ; who drew this circle, even 

He fills it; days and hours are blinds. 
Yet this take with thee. The last gasp of time 
Is thy first breath, and man's eternal prime. 



VII. THE RELAPSE. 

MY God, how gracious art thou ! I had slipped 
Almost to hell. 
And, on the verge of that dark, dreadful pit. 

Did hear them yell; 
But O thy love ! thy rich, almighty love, 

That saved my soul. 
And checked their fury, when I saw them move, 
And heard them howl ! 

my sole comfort, take no more these ways. 

This hideous path. 
And I wiR mend my own without delays : 
Cease thou thy wrath ! 

1 have deserved a thick, Egyptian damp, 

Dark as my deeds. 
Should mist within me, and put out that lamp 

Thy spirit feeds; 
A darting conscience full of stabs and fears. 

No shade but yew. 
Sullen and sad eclipses, cloudy spheres. 

These are my due. 
But he that with his blood, (a price too dear,) 

My scores did pay, 
Bid me, by virtue from him challenge here 

The brightest day ; 
Sweet, downy thoughts, soft lily-shades, calm 

Joys full and true, [streams, 

Fresh, spicy mornings, and eternal beams, — 

These are his due. 



THE COURT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 



April fih, 1S9U. 

YESTERDAY, on the sixth of April, 
1894, the governing body of the Uni- 
versity of Wales met tor the first time. 
It was difficult to realise, as we sat in 
the dingy Privy Council Chamber at 
Whitehall, that the hopes of so many years 
were being amply fulfilled. It was diffi- 
cult to believe that Wales, so lately with- 
out any educational institution at all, was 
now in possession of a University. To 
my mind, the day was a prouder one 
than a day of victory. Our historian has 
no battle of Granson or battle of Ban- 
nockbnrn to describe, he can not show 
the fall of tyranny at the dissolution of 
a Union of Calmar, he can not dilate on 
the crowning of a heroic struggle for 
liberty in a Treaty of Munster. But the 
sixth of April, 1894, was a day for us 
that Switzerland, or Scotland, or Sweden, or 
Holland might have placed side by side 
with their most glorious days. 

It was the day of the crowning triumph 
of a struggle that is almost unique in the 
history of the world. It was the day of 
the establishing of a peasants' University. 
A people, without help from the educated 
classes, suspected and distrusted by those 
who ought to have led them, rose out of 
ignorance and superstition, created a 
system of education that is second to none 
in the world, and demanded a University, 
not as an ornament to please a short-lived 
patriotism, but as an institution necessary 
to the working of an enduring education- 
al machinery. The new University has 
been recognized by government as the 
University of the peasants of Wales. It 
can almost be said that there was no class 
in Wales too ignorant to take an interest 
in the work of the sixth of April. The 
University is the glorious result of a 
struggle carried on by the disinterested 
labour of peasant leaders, it is the crown 
of a system of education maintained by 
the hard-earned pence of the peasant 
farmer and labourer, it is the long expect- 
ed realisation of the dream of the peasant 
poet "This University" said the Queen V 



Prime Minister, in opening the proceed- 
ings of the first meeting of its Court, "will 
be a place in the main for poor students. 
It will not be a place to which men of 
wealth will come and put the final polish 
on a leisurely course of education fastidi- 
ously gone through, but it will be the 
place where the son of a peasant or a 
farmer or a mechanic may come and grasp, 
with a hard and even a horn^ hand, the 
weapons with which he means to carve 
out his career." A glance at the eighty 
membei-s of the Court present would have 
been enough proof of Lord Rosebery's 
saying. With a few splendid exceptions, 
they were the descendants of those peas- 
ants who have made the life of Wales 
what it is to-day. ^ 

We were still waiting for Lord Rose- 
bery and Mr. Acland, when a Black and 
Whitre photographer came in. He placed his 
camera in a corner and turned its eye 
upon us. Must it be confessed that we, 
who had been sacrificing our time and 
means in the interest of the generations to 
come, were instantaneously and uncon- 
sciously acted upon by our ineradicable 
Celtic vanity ? Thinking about ourselves 
was ridiculous at such a historic moment, 
when the glory of the future of our 
country was unfolding itself before us, — 
still we straightened ouiselves up and cast 
a side glance at the lens. I sat behind two 
mighty county councilloi*s from Monmouth- 
shire, and feared that fame was denied 
me unless I stood on my feet, as some 
did. I shifted my chair however, and my 
face may be seen peering over the 
shoulders of my big friends. The photo- 
grapher took the cap off at last. No pro- 
cess is instantaneous in that dim light, and 
we thought that the plate was being ex- 
posed for a quarter of an hour. I heard 
violent coughing during that time, and I 
must have turned my head many times, 
for I saw many people moving in different 
directions. We were to have another 
chance. "Now," said the photographer, as 
he exposed another plate, "quite still, 
please." 
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At that moment Lord Rosebery and 
Mr. Acland came in, and we all stood 
up to receive them. I need not say that 
our reception was cordial. Lord Rosebery 
spoke as one who had paid sympathetic 
attention to our struggles. "Though I do 
not belong to Wales," he said, "I have 
watched for years past the energy and 
munificence with which Wales has striven 
to put her educational ma.ch]nery on a 
level with that of the older institutions of 
the other parts of the kingdom." Ho 
struck a chord in the meeting when he said, 
— ^** There is one form of nationality that 
appeals to all. I mean that form which 
insists, not in putting forward political 
schemes, but in endeavouring to preserve 
ancient traditions, ancient literature,ancient 
language, and to press forward in the 
race with other nations so as to make 
the nationality to which one belongs equal 
to any. As a sign of that high and just 
principle of nationality, I welcome the 
Welsh University, and, as occupying 
the chair on this occasion, I and all as- 
sociated with me wish it God speed." 

Mr. Acland was enthusiastically greeted, 
not as a friend and sympathiser only, but 
as a fellow worker. It can be said with 
truth, that no En-^lish Cabinet Minister 
has done so much for Wales as Arthur 
Acland has. Lord Aberdare, of course, we 
regard as a Welshman who, while in the 
Cabinet and out of it, has done service to 
Welsh education that it will be almost im- 
possible for any one man to surpass. Mr. 
Acland knows Wales so well, and has done 
such great work shoulder to shoulder with 
us, that he is regarded by us and by himself 
as being almost a Welshman. He gave the 
history of the University as the crowning 
of the educational movement in Wales, a 
movement, it need not be added, that 
found one of its most indefatigable work- 
ers m Mr. Acland himself. He described 
our hopes when he said, — "I hope the 
University will do all it can to foster and 
devel' p that capacity in the men and 
women of Wales which lies at the very 
root of national character and national 
progress." 

Lord Aberdaure and Mr. Rathbone moved 



and seconded the vote of thanks, and the 
Ministers then departed, leaving us to be- 
gin our arduous duties. Lord Aberdare 
naturally took the Chair, and Dr. Isambard 
Owen naturally took the provisional secre- 
taryship. It was decided to do the 
necessary work first, — to appoint a com- 
mittee for the drafting of statutes for 
governing the conduct and the business of 
the Court, and to appoint a committee to 
advise the Court what were to be recog- 
nised as departments of study. Until this 
is done, the course of study for degree ex- 
aminations c^m not be laid down, for the 
Court is to act upon the recommendation 
of the Senate, and the Senate is to consist 
of the heads of departments. The com- 
mittees were appointed, and the Court then 
appointed another numerous committee to 
report upon the exercise of the power of 
conferring degrees in Theology. 

No long speeches were made, and conse- 
quently business was done. It was most 
difficult for the reporters to follow the 
proceedings of the Court, because the 
speakers, well known anywhere in Wales, 
were quite unknown to them. I heard one 
reporter ask one of the youngest members 
of the Court, a representative of the Guild 
of Graduates, whether he was the Princi- 
pal of Bala College. Another could not 
make up the list of the University Col- 
leges. "Bangor I know," he said, "and 
Aberystwyth I know, but which is the 
third ?" 

The most, important danger the Court 
has to guard against is, as Mr. T. E. Ellis 
suggested, the multiplying of committees 
and making them too large. When the 
committee merely reports to the Court, the 
smaller it is the better. The great dis- 
tances between the constituent colleges, and 
the rigid economy which must be observed, 
make it imperative that the committees 
should be small. If the constituent colleges 
trust each other, and guard the unity of 
the University as jealously as the interests 
of each separate college, the proceedings at 
future meetings will be as harmonious as 
at the first meeting of the Court, and as 
much work will be done, 



THE EDITOK'H i'AUES. 



In prepmng the desigii for the cover of Wales, 
Mr. S. Maurice Jones has tried to make the out- 
side of the magazine charBcteristio of what the 
editor mean* its contents to be. It will bo seen 
at a glance that tie moat important place is given 
to the history of Welah education. The three Uni- 
versity Colleges stand at the top of tlie page ; and 
one side of the cover ia given to Owen Olondower, 
Charles of Bala, and Sii- Hugh Owen. The picture 
of Owen Glendower is tJcen from his seal, — be 
represents the desire for a University of Wales, and 
a distinct Welsh literature. The statue of Charles, 
the work of Mynorydd, stands at Bala ; Cluirles 
represents the Kunday school and religious educa- 
tion in Wales. Sir Hugh Owen, — -his stetue is at 
Carnarvon, — represents secular education. In 
selecting these representetives I was guided, to a 
certain extent, by the portraita avuilablo. I wish 
I oould have placed Bishop Morgan and GrrifBth 
Jones of JJanddowror with the other three; but I 
conld find nothing typical of them to place in the 
artist's hands. 

Pistyll Khaiadr, in Powys, represents the physi- 
cal characteristics of Wales ; the history of Welsh 
political institutions is representod by Caruarvon 
and Caerphilly castles,- — Uie one in Gwyntnld and 
the other in Glamorgan. 

History and education will not, however, be 
the only subjects of Wales. Considerable si>aee 
will be devoted to the development of Welsh in- 
dustry. As far as possible, the history of mediaeval 
Srincely Wales, and the history of modern in- 
ustrial Wales, will be told side by side. Sheep 
farming, slate quarrying, tin-plate working, coal 
mining, gold minin g, spimiing and weaving, wood- 
carving, bee tunning, and other industries, will be 
the subjects of illustrated articles. 

Beprints of rare books will be given, or of parts 
of rare books, — especially of those throwing light 
on the sodul history of Walea at different times. 
The experiences of pilgrims to shrines and holy 
wells, of travellers finding themselves in difficult 
situations, of the first English visitors to Welsh 
watering places, of outspoken critics who have re- 
garded the Welshman as a hopeless liar and an in- 
- corrigible thief, — these will be given vrithout note 
or comment. 

Wales will contain articles on reUgion and 
politics, but regarded entirely from their histori- 
cal and non-oontentious side. The accounts given 



of the Wales of the past and of the present and of 
the futui« will, as far as the possibility lies with 
the editor, be unbiased by the prejudices of re- 
ligious sect or political party. The majority of 
the contributors will, probably, have unbounded 
faith in the Welsh people ; but many, especially 
John Jones-Jones, Esq., J. P.. of Jones Hall, will 
have perfect freedom to express their many doubts 
and their semi-serious criticisms. 

bhrewsbury, the first place of meeting for the 
Qmld of Graduates, has had a long connection 
with Wales. Its mythical founder is Dyfnwal 
Moelmud, — "bald-mute Donnell," — one of the 
Celtic dark gods who, according to Professor Bhys, 
are represented ' ' as bald, cropped of their ears, 
deprivifd of one eye, or in some way peculiar about 
the head." It is the traditional nieeting place of 
the British tribal kings, who opposed the Roman 
attack on the western province. It is the Fen 
Owem, — the crown of a hill rising from among 
alder trees. — of Cynddylan the Fair, whose desolate 
home is describoil in the earliest Welsh poetry, 
without fire, without light. It became the capital 
of the Norman, cursed equally for his cruelty and 
for his ability, who aimed at OHtahUshing the in- 
di'pendcnce of a half Norman half Welsh Wales. 
It was stormed by Uywelyn tlie Great, after the 
murder of a ctiild that was ki^pt as a hostage within 
its walls. It saw the defeat of Owen Gleudower's 
allies, while Uwon himself had not completed the 
subjugation of the English parts of 8outh Wales. 
It opened its gates to Hemj' Tudor when on his way 
to Bosworth. it welcomed Charles the First when he 
had declared war against his Parliament. 

There are many architectural remains, especially 
in St. Mary's, carrying us back to Owen Glen- 
dower's time, and further. 

The first translated clas^cal Welsh prose work to 
be published in Wales is Ellis Wyn's Vigioiu of the 
Hard of f<livi<. Tlie translator is T. Marchant 
Williams, J.P. 

An ente'rprising newspaper has dete'rmind to dis- 
cover that the new Education Code is a dead letter. 
The report and sensational headings seem to have 
been written by one hand, and the evidence by 
another. The reader is haunted by a suspicion, 
also, that the report came into being first, the 
evidence afterwards. 

It is interesting to notice how very easy it is to 
prove, to those who httve a burning deaiTe for b«- 
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lieving, that Mr. Aclaad's Wekh educatLonal re- 
forms were not needed. One might take places 
like Abergavenny and Chepstow and Tintem, 
which are far more English than English towns 
like Oswestry or Shrewsbury or Chester, and point 
out triumphantly that in them Welsh is neither 
taught nor used as a vehicle for the teaching of 
English. If aher does not sound Welsh enough, 
one might make a list of voluntary schools in 
Llans, and ask schoolmasters, who are ignorant of 
the language their pupils speak, what Qicy think 
of teaching a language they despise, and a language 
they do not know. The result will be a collection 
of general statements, — as stale as proverbial wis- 
dom and as old as dulness, — condemning the life- 
long work of enlightened educationalists as a 
mistake, and the mature opinions of statesmen and 
teachers as nonsense. ** We do not avail our- 
selves of the provisions of the present code," says 
the master of a National School in Cardiganshire, 
'* and shall never do so. There is no affinity 
whatever between the two languages," adds this 
superior of Bopp and Grimm, '* and I look upon 
the provisions as absurd in the extreme." Another 
master, with more directness than grace, describes 
the whole thing as '^ utter nonsense." A third 
public servant, betraying a little tender feeling for 
his own interests, as weu as a delightful ignorance 
of the best method of teaching, confesses that ** it 
is enough trouble to teach tbe children English, 
let alone Welsh, which they know already." An- 
other worthy opines he can devote his time to 
better advantage in teaching other subjects. 

A careful perusal of the evidence gathered by 
the directed correspondents shows that the new 
Education Code is gradually, but surely, coming 
into operation throughout the whole of the Welsh- 
speaking districts of South Wales. Leaving out of 
consideration the insignificant voluntary schools, — 
many of which have been a curse, rather than a 
blessing, to Welsh education, — ^it is seen that the 
great schools, managed by elected representatives, 
and taught by well-educated masters, are adopting 
the Code. The change must come about very 
gradually, — ^the bilingual text-books for all stand- 
ards are not ready, the teachers have not in all 
cases finished their own study of Welsh. The best 
plan is to introduce Welsh, at first, into the lower 
standards only, and to let the children continue to 
learn it as they pass into higher standards. 

The most humiliating confession comes from 
Treorky. It is a libel upon schoolmaster and in- 
spector alike. ** The masters, we understand, 
think that the taking of Welsh, in lieu of another 
special^subject, would seriously affect the percent- 
age of passes." 

With deep gratitude to the Western Maily—oiten 
the Balaam of the Welsh press, intending to curse, 
and really blessing, — I copy the report of the cor- 
respondents concerning some of the most important 
schools in South Wales, — 

GELLIGAER fGlamorganahireJ, 

BA.IIOOKD Board School. — Welsh has been taken here m a 
•pedflc subject rince 1886. Onl7 two cases hayo occurrecl in 



which parents have objected to Welsh, and these hare been Welsh 
parents. About 70 per cent, of the Standards Y., VI., and VII. 
avail themselves of the privileges. Only the headmaster (Mr. T. 
M. Jones) is capable of carrying out the provisions of the code. 

Obllioabr ViLLAoa Board School.— Code adopted in this 
HcbooL Last year Welsh was taken as a dass subject, instead of 
English, in SUndards I. and II. This year it will be taken in 
Staudardu I., II., III., IV., Ac. In each year a higher standard 
will be taken until a stage is reached when Welsh will become a 
class subject thrnughont the school. All scholars avail them- 
selves of the privilege, and all the teachers of the school on the 
teaching staff are capable of carrying out the provisions of the 
code in this particular. Inasmuch as the method is a progressive 
one, commendng with Standard I., and taking a higher standard 
each year. 

HsNaoED Board School. — Code adopted, Welsh being 
taken in Standards V. and VI. as a specific subject for the last 
three years. There are 96 children in the mixed department. Of 
these, 29 have availed themselves of the privilege this year in 
Ftand«rds V. and VI. The whole of the teaching staff are capa- 
ble of carrying oat the provisions of the code. 

TRBHEBBERT {GlamorgafuhireJ. 
Trxhsrbbrt Board School. -Welsh Im tau^t here in the 
same way. This year Standards I. and II. take Welsh according 
to code requirements. In the ensuing school year three succes- 
sive standards will be likewise engaged. Songs with Welsh words 
are prepared for the inspector. Quite nine-tenths of the stafi are 
capable of teaching Welsh. 

RHYMNEY fMonnumOukinK 
There are three schools at Bhymney under the Bedwellty 
School Roard. In the Upper Rhymney Board School Welsh is 
taken as a class subject in Uiree lower standards ; 79 per cent, ot 
the children have availed themselves of the privilege, and the 
headmaster and four assistants are capable of teachlBs^ Welsh. 
In the Lower Rhymney Board Sdiools the position is the same, 
except that here only 69 per cent, of the dilldren avail themselves 
of the code, and the capable members of the staff are limited to 
four. In the Middle Rhymney Board Schools Welsh has not 
been adopted, ii not desired, and could not be taught. 

MOUNFAiy ASH {GlamorffanshireJ, 

Buftrtn Girls* School.— The only school in this town that 
has adopted the present code permittlDg the teaching of Welsh is 
the Dnlfryn Girls' School, of which Mrs. Grii&ths is the head- 
teacher. At this school the teaching of WeUh was commenced 
in 1893 in the lowest standard. The teaching is continued with 
those chQdren who have passed into Standard II., and it is pro- 
posed to continue thus until all the standards are reached. All 
the children in the first and second standards, being about 89 per 
cent, of the whole school, are availing themselvis <f the privi- 
l^e, and it is noticed that the children of English parents are as 
ahaip as the Welsh children in picking up the lessons. Five out 
of seven of the teaching staff of this school are capable of carry- 
ing oat the provisions of the code in this ps^cular, the head- 
mistress ana second-mistress being both thoroughly conversant 
with the language. 

The Merthyr and Swansea School Boards have 
determined to put the new Code in its entirety in 
force. But I snail not call attention to these im- 
portant centres at present, as Wales will contain 
articles upon education in the coal and tinplate 
districts. 
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As a contrast to the schools of the great industrial 
centres, I give the evidence relating to a group of 
country schools. The St. Clears district is inter- 
esting to the historian, being a district in which 
Welsh has ousted English ; it is interesting to the 
educationalist because it was in it that (Griffith 
Jones' Welsh circulating schools began. 

Llaiiddowror National School.— No Welsh taught ; mistress 
not capable ; P. T. has a conversational knowledge of Welsh. 
Board School (Ist Class).- No Welsh taught; teachers capable. 

St. Clbars National School.— No Welsh taught ; master 
and P. T. not capable. 

Tavkrkspits National School.— No Welsh taught; master 
not capable ; P. T. has a conversational knowledge of Welsh. 

Whitland Board School. — No Welsh taueht ; may b^ln 
after next examination in May next ; staff capable. 

Vauuhan's Charity School, Llanounnoch.— No Welsh 
taught In the opinion of the master, teaching Welsh would 
delay acquisition of English. Teachers able to teach Welsh. 



OUR TRADITIONS. 



This colleetion of traditions is the work of many hands. The traditions are griven, as far as possible, in the words of 
those who related thorn as received from times that h'ive ^one. May I appeal to thoso who have collected ti-aditions. 
f?host stories, and nil manner of weii-d tales, to let them appear on these pajjes? Of the following, I found the. fii-st in a 
collection of Penllyn tiiiditions, written by a farmer. The second tradition, which will be found in the next number, was 
related tb me by a very old man. 




I. Arthur's sleep. 

N the old times 
a boy was taken 
by his father 
from L 1 a n - 
uwchllyn tosee 
Bala fair. 

While the 
boy was stroll- 
ing among the 
crowd and 
wondering at 

the grandeur of 

all the stalls, he saw 

an old man watching 

him intently. At last 

•\^^<J the old man asked him, — point- 
'^'^ ing to his hazel stick, — 

"Where did you get that stick, my boy?" 

"I cut it in a hazel grove, near a big rock, 
just where you leave our fields and go to 
the mountain." 

"Will you show me the place ?" 

"Yes, that I will." 

Before many days had gone, the old 
magician, — for a magician he was, — came 
to the boy's home, and asked him to come 
and show the place where he had cut the 
hazel stick. The boy led him to a gloomy 
place, and they saw the desolate mountain 
stretching its wide expanse before them. 

"It was here I cut the stick," he said, 
"under the shadow of this big rock." 

"Let us dig," said the magician. 

They dug, and before long they raised a 
slab, and the mouth of a cave yawned be- 
fore them. They entered into the cave, and 
the boy saw many wonders. The cave 
was vast, and full of knights, in a sitting 
posture, all clad in bright steel armour. 



each with his spear at rest beside him and 
his shield at his feet, — and they were all 
sleeping. Far away, right in the middle 
of the cave, was a throne and a round table. 
A crowned king sat on the throne, and his 
crown glittered so that it could be seen from 
the furthest recesses of the cave. 

"That is Arthur," whispered the magician, 
"and those are his knights. They are all 
asleep, they have been asleep for a thou- 
sand years, awaiting the fulness of the time 
for delivering their country." 

While they stood at the entrance of the 
cave, they noticed a table, on which stood 
a bell. "Do not touch it," said the magician 
to the boy, "if anyone rings it, all the army 
vou see will awake." 

They passed among the armed multitude, 
and came near the throne. There they 
found endless heaps of gold. The magician 
took as much of the gold as he could carry. 
But the boy took none, — his mind was full 
of the desire for seeing that mighty army 
awaking. And when they came to the 
bell, he rung it before the terror stricken 
magician could interfere. 

The vast army rose, Arthurs crown 
gleamed with greater light, and the whole 
mountain shook. Many of the awakened 
knights shouted, — "Has the day come ?" 

"No," said the magician, "sleep, Arthur, 
sleep." 

Arthurs voice came, like the sound of 
many waters, and hushed the army into 
sleep again, — " He seeks gold, not deliver- 
ance ; the time has not come. Sleep." 

The light of the crown paled, and dark- 
ness fell upon the cave. The boy found 
himself near the copse where he had cut 
the hazel stick, but the magician had dis- 
appeared. Often did the boy watch the 
spot, expecting Arthur's army to appear. 
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I. — AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF WELSH LITERATURE * 



The literature of Wales, like its 
^^anir**^ history, falls into two well-defined 
modem, periods. The first period is that 

of the literature of the princes, 
when the literary language was the Welsh 
spoken in the courts of the princes, and 
when every poet had some prince as his 
patron. The second period is that of 
the literature of the people; the period 
in which we are now living. For want 
of a better, we might, perhaps, take the 
following rough division, — 

I. THE LITEBATUBE OF THE PRINCES. 1063-1536. 

1. The Patriotic Period, 1063-1284. 

2. The Golden Period, 1284-1536. 

II. THE LITERATURE OF THE PEOPLE. 1536- 

1. The Period of Translations, 1536-1730. 

2. The Period of Awakening, 1730- 

The first extant collections of Welsh lit- 
erature belong to the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. But the style of these earliest 
specimens of poetry and prose show that 
they are the products of an advanced 
stage of literary development. Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, and a host of chroniclers, 
romancers, and poets found plentiful ma- 
terial in the literature of Wales; and it 
is diflBcult to know how much the his- 
torians and romancers of Norman times 
give as they found it, and how much they 
added to suit the spirit of their own 
times. 

The struggle between the Welsh 
^ofthe*^*^ princes and the Norman lords 
Mabinogion. causcd a sfrcat literary awak- 

—1100 ^ 

ening in Wales. Before 1150, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth had written Ids 
history of the kings of Britain, while 
wandering reciters were carrying the Welsh 
tales from the courts of Welsh princes to 
the halls of Norman barons. The poetry 
of an earlier age was recited and written, 
probably with many changes, — the war 
songs and querulous wisdom of gods or 
heroes like Taliesin, Aneurin, or Llywarch 
Hen. The prose of the time is, however, 



incomparably more important than its 
poetry; the magnificent collection of ro- 
mances known as the Mabinogion, with 
their varied contents ai^.d highly polished 
style, must have been recited for cen- 
turies before they became the delight of 
medisBval baron and monk. Probably they 
are the work of the age which came between 
the struggle tigainst the English and the 
struggle against the Normans. Some of 
the romances are older than Arthur, some 
older than Christianity, but the tendency 
is to connect everything with Arthur 
and his knights. 

The century which saw the perfection 
of the romance, saw also the beginning 
of the study of contemporary history and 
manners. Giraldus Cambrensis, combining 
Welsh imagination with Norman keenness 
of observation, gives descriptions of Welsh- 
men that are tme up to this day. But, 
like Walter de Map, he is important in 
Welsh literature only in so far as he gives 
material for others, for he wrote in Latin. 

It was the union of Welsh and 
"^^^^^^ Normans that brought the Mab- 
1100-1282. inogion into their perfect foim; 
it was the struggle between 
Welsh and Normans that brought into be- 
ing the first poems whose history we know. 
The first great opponent of the Normans, 
the man who wrested Gwynedd from 
them, was Gruftydd ab Cynan; and it is 
his death, in 1137, that makes Meilir strike 
the first note in the poetry of medisBval 
Wales. 

The second struggle against the Norman 
kings, under Owen Gwynedd and Rhys ab 

* The earlier works mentioned, up to about 1282, are 
found either in the Black Book of Carmarthen, a twelfth 
century book reproduced in facsimile by J. GwenogTryn 
Evans, or in the Red Book of Hergest, that ** corpus of 
Cymric literature," parts of which are published in Mr. 
Qwenofffryu Evans' beautiful volumes, and in the Mufytian 
ArchceoU>gy, 

Some of the works of the poets between 1282 and 1636, are 
to be found in Rhys Jones Qorchestion Beirdd Cymru, and 
Dr. W. O. Pughe published an edition of DafVdd ab 
Gwilym's works. But most of the poetry of the Ooldien Age 
is still in manuscripts scattered all over Wales. The works 
of Huw Moms are published, but most of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century poetry is in manuscripts. From 
the "awakening" on, everything available is publiabed. 
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Gruffydd was more heroic, and it brought 
forth more numerous and more musical 
poets. When Owen Gwynedd baiScd the 
attempts of Henry II., his praises were 
sung by many poets besides Gwalclimai 
and Cynddelw. His ally, Rhys ab Gruffydd, 
was celebrated by his poets Seisyll and 
the White Bard of Brecon. Two princes 
were poets as well as leaders of armies, 
— Howel ab Owen Gwynedd, and Owen 
Cyfeiliog, the accomplished and patriotic 
prince of Powys. 

Cynddelw lived to join the host of poets 
who sang of the victories and of the power 
of Llywelyn the Great. And among these 
there was at least one, — Dafydd Benfras, 
— who was among the still greater number 
of the poets who thronged into the court 
of the last Llywelyn. There is a tradition, 
— the shadow of later legislation thrown 
back upon Edward's time, — that the con- 
queror caused the Welsh bards to be 
massacred. It is true that the conquest 
caused literary stagnation for nearly half 
a century, and Grutfydd ab yr Ynad Coch 
(Gruffydd the son of the Red Justice) 
mourned, a lonely figure between the two 
periods, the fall of the last Llywelyn. 

The conquest of Wales put an end to 
Welsh prose as well as to Welsh poetry. 
Brut y Tywysogion, written at Aber 
Conway or Strata Florida, is brought to 
an abrupt end in 1282. 

The golden period of Welsh lit- 
goiden erature corresponds to the iron 
i284?r period of its history. Immediate- 
ly after the conquest, Welsh lit- 
erature seemed to be extinct. For many 
years there was but the solitary figure 
of an old bard bewailing the fall of 
Llywelyn. The insurrections during the 
latter part of the thirteenth century, — the 
last flickerings of Welsh independence, — 
brought a bard or two, but the bards be- 
came silent as rebellion after rebellion was 
crushed. 

Suddenly a new note was heard. The 
love song took the plsu;e of the war song, 
and descriptions of the beauty of nature 
take the place of the descriptions of the 
courts of the princes. The poets seem, for 
a moment, to have become separated from 



the princes, and to have aimed at de- 
veloping a literature unconnected with 
politics. They met in three famous eis- 
teddfods, and it was soon apparent that 
the spent strength of the struggle for 
independence was revived in a passionate 
love for all that was beautiful in the 
Wales of the time. 

Among a bright host of poets, Rhys 
Goch stands pre-eminent for his descrip- 
tions of the beauty of Glamorgan, and 
Dafydd Nanmor for his charming and 
pure descriptions of women. The most 
famous of all is Dafydd ab Gwilym, re- 
presenting all the elements of the Golden 
Age, — pathos and naturalness, love of 
woman's beauty and a still more passion- 
ate delight in the beauty of nature, artistic 
delight in colour and a wide sympathy 
which gives wisdom to his counsels and 
geniality to his satire. 

While Dafydd ab Gwilym was gathering 
all flowers to lay on golden Ivor's tomb, 
younger poets and students were flocking 
under the banner of Owen Glendower. 
Love and beauty were still sung, but lit- 
erature became more earnest and into 
closer connection with the political and 
social problems of the time. With lolo 
Goch, the poetry of the Golden Age be- 
comes martial again. lolo sings the praises 
of Owen Glendower, and, like contem- 
porary English poets, idealises the labourer 
and describes the plough. 

With the death of Owen Glendower, 
Welsh poetry again lost its martial char- 
acter, and an attempt was made at return- 
ing to the love poetry of Dafydd ab 
Gwilym. But the old naturalness was gone, 
and it was in vain that Dafydd ab 
Edmund, in the Carmarthen eisteddfod of 
1451, tried to revise poetry by enforcing 
a code of rigid laws of alliteration. Early 
in the fifteenth century the last unmistak- 
able notes of the Golden Age were struck 
by Tudur Aled, one of the greatest and 
the last of the poets of mediaeval Wales. 

The Golden Period is characterised by 
intensity and by variety. During the 
poetical life of Dafydd ab Gwilym there 
was an outburst of song that, for the 
intensity of delight in all earthly beauty, 
has never been equalled in the literature 
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of Wales. Birds, flowers, and beautiful 
women take the place of priests and 
knights. The poet no longer lingers over 
battle-scenes or over the death-scenes 
of princes, he is watching the mountain 
mist, or the moniirg lark, or the sea- 
gull "like a lily bathed in dew." His 
hours of prayer are no longec spent in a 
monastery, he describes .the grander mon- 
astery of the forest. The delight in the 
beauty of nature was, perhaps, too intense 
to last; but it produced descriptions of 
nature and of woman's beauty that are 
the glory of the literature of mediaeval 
Wales. 

As the Golden Period is characterised 
by intensit}'^ while at its best, it is char- 
acterised by variety during its rise, and 
especially during its decline. The exquis- 
itely tender love-podtns of Dafydd Nanmor 
and the stirring war odes of GrufFydd 
Llwyd, the ruggedness of the northern 
Rhys Goch and the melody of the southern, 
the boisterous horse-play of Guto'r Glyn 
and the polished satire of Lewis Glyn Cothi, 
the licentiousness of Madog Dwygraig 
and the religious earnestness of Sion Cent, 
— we find them all during a short but 
very prolific period. 

The accession of the Tudors and their 
attempts at Anglicising Wales precipitated 
the decline of the Golden Period. Tudur 
Aled is the last great figure of the age 
of true poetry. We find him at the 
Caerwys eisteddfod of 1524, but if his 
poems showed that an age of giants had 
gone, most of the poets who surrounded 
him showed that an age of dwarfs was 
coming. There were sure signs of decline. 
One was the elaboration of alliterative 
rules, now so complicated that technical 
skill inevitably took the place of the old 
naturalnass. Another sign of decline was 
the appearance of grammars and diction- 
aries, — invariably the products of a declin- 
ing age. Still another was the presence 
of the satirist, — the satirical triads mostly 
belong to the degenerating time. One 
other sign of decline I might mention, — 
the perfection of prose style. The poetry 
of the Golden Period was developing, or 
degenerating, into prose. In the middle of 
this development, while prose style was 



still tinged with poetic eloquence, the 
Welsh Bible was translated. 

After the accession of the Tudors 
be^iISng ^ great change comes over Welsh 

literature. It begins anew, its 
poets seems to belong to a wholly diflcr- 
ent race. The ease and melody and 
grandeur have disappeared; and we are 
among minor poets who are trying to 
manufacture poetry with infinite labour, 
slavishly observing the elaborate rules laid 
down by their greater and nobler pre- 
decessors. Occasionally the description of 
nature, by the sheer exhaustiveness of 
minute painting, rises into poetry; but the 
successors of Tudur Aled and Gruffudd 
Hiraethog abound in common-places, in 
redundancies, and in exceedingly prosaic 
descriptions, — dulness long dnxwn out in 
order to satisfy the inexorable rules of 
alliteration. 

A new class had taken possession of 
Welsh literature. The higher classes had 
been drawn, by the Tudor policy, into the 
literary as well as into the political life, 
of England. In higher and official circles, 
Welsh literature was as mucli discouraged 
as it had been encouraged before. A 
Welsh poet complains that there is no 
worldly reward for him in the new times, 
henceforth the delight in Welsh poetry 
must be its own reward. The higher 
classes were amply rewarded for their de- 
sertion of the literature of their own 
country, — they saw the Welsh soldier and 
the Welsh gentleman honoured in English 
literature, they saw Lear and the radiant 
Cymbeline and Owen Glendower described 
by the greatest of English dramatists. 

The Welsh people, unable to understand 
the language of their rulera and deserted 
by their own leaders, began to develope 
a new literature of their own. This new 
literature rose under two influences, — that 
of earlier Welsh literature, and that of 
contemporary English literature. 

The influence of the poetry of the Golden 
Age was great and lasting. It is true that 
little of it was printed; but every poet 
made a copy, for his own use, of some of 
the most famous odes of Dafydd ab Gwilym 
and his immediate successors. At the end 
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of his book of treasures, the peasant poet, 
with becoming modesty, wrote feeble im- 
itations of his own. The poets of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries suc- 
cessfully imitated the form of the older 
poetry, but it was at i-are intervals that 
a poet like Huw Morus caught echoes of 
their music. It was only once perhaps, 
and that on the eve of the new period, 
that their grandeur is found, — in Goronwy 
Owen. 

The influence of contemporary 

The Perfod English literature was still greater. 

^'?^"***i2!?»- Educated Welshmen pitied the 

1588—1790. . J J.-X- i» j.i_ • 

Ignorance and superstition of their 
countrymen; and, during the whole of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
popular pious books of England were 
translated into Welsh, very often into 
perfect Welsh prose. In Elizabethan times, 
in addition to the Bible and the English 
Book of Common Prayer, Bishop Jewel's 
Apology for the Church of Engkmd was 
translated by Morus CyflSn. In Puritan 
times Rowland Yaughan translated Bishop 
Bailey's Practice of Piety. And when 
Puritanism had been driven from power, 
Stephen Hughes gave Welshmen Bunyan's 
PH^/rim'a Progress. 

One characteristic of the period of trans- 
lations is the unbroken decline of the old 
alliterative Welsh poetry. The bards of 
the second eisteddfod of Caerwys, 1568, 
had something of the old grace; the poets of 
the seventeenth century could make their 
alliterative lines exceedingly musical; but, 
by the middle of the eighteenth century, 
the alliterative poetry had sunk to the 
lowest depths of prosaic bathos, and the 
only characteristics of a bard were a know- 
ledge of alliterative rules and beautiful 
penmanship. At the same time, as is al- 
ways the case, prose style was rapidly 
developing, and, it reached its perfection 
in Theophilus Evans' Mirror of the Chief 
Ages, and in Ellis Wyn's Bard of Sleep. 
Prose at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, in Charles Edwards' History of the 
Unfeigned Faith and Morgan Llwyd's Book 
of the Three Birds, is poetical and elo- 
quent, often obscure from excess of 
imagination; at the end of the century it 
is terse, clear, and picturesque. 



W would 'be unjust, however, to regard 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
or centuries of no originality. It was a 
period of translation, of apprenticeship, 
but it often strikes a note prophetic of 
the period that is to follow. Sion Tudur 
describes contemporary Elizabethan life, 
and may almost be regarded as the first 
student of the life of Wales in all its 
aspects; Rees Prichard, ignoring the beauty 
of the literary language that had been the 
language of the prince and his poet, 
wrote living verses in the dialect of the 
vale of Towy; Edward Morris, followed by 
Eidward Richard and William Wynn, 
threw aside the fetters of alliteration, and 
wrote poems which are hardly equalled, 
even in the Period of Awakening, for 
melody and grace. 

During the period of translations the 
influence of Welsh literature on England 
was slight as compared with the mighty 
influence of Welsh mediaeval literature; 
still George Herbert helped to give Eng- 
lish thought the religious meditation which 
is so characteristic of Wales, and Henry 
Vaughan did much to call the attention 
of Englishmen to a beauty they had not 
yet seen, — the beauty of wild nature. 

When the eighteenth century was 
AwakeniDg, ^bout half Way through, there 
1730— were unmistakable sicrns of a 
new life in Wales. The desire 
for education was shown by the numbers 
who crowded into GriflSdd Jones' evening 
schools. The "awakening," as it is fitly 
called, first took a literary form. Dr. Vf. 
O. Pughe made educated Welshmen revere 
their own language. Owen Myfyr spent 
his hardly-won fortune in collecting Welsh 
manuscripts. Lewis Morris appealed to 
the people, now awake to the beauty of 
his songs. With Twm dv Nant, barns 
were turned into theatres, and Welsh lit- 
erature seemed to be on the point of de- 
veloping into the drama. 

But there was another and a mightier 
element. A religious revival, of unex- 
ampled fervour, had followed Howell 
Harris' steps. Charles of Bala organised 
a Sunday school system. So theology be- 
came the most important part of the re- 
vived and regenerated thought of Wales. 
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It was at first austere and uiltnviting^fcut 
the burning desire for salvation made men 
pore patiently over bulky "bodies of 
divinity** and endless theological magazine* 
literature. The discussion of divinity 
doctrines, carried on enthusiastically in 
the Sunday schools and during leisure 
hours, gave exactly the same training as 
the study of Formal Logic would have 
given. 

Before long these two elements, — the lit- 
erary and the theological, — were united. 
The beauty of the one was added to the 
strength of the other. Theology was turn- 
ed into poetry by preacher and hymn- 
writer: it ceased to be mere definitions, it 
was given life. 

The hymn was at first very religious 
and very wooden; but its development, 
under the influence of the passion of a 
people naturally literary, was very rapid. 
Williams of Pant y Celyn, a farmer in the 
Vale of Towy, threw into hundreds of 
hymns the religious experience of one who 
had an insatiable curiosity, and a poet's 
delight in beauty, as well as the fervour 
of conviction. Ann Grifliths, a Mont- 
gomeryshire farm girl who died young, 
composed hynms that are, perhaps, un- 
equalled for their melody and poetic 
thoughtfulness. Many others took some 
Biblical truth as the subject of hymns 
which, owing to their poetic beauty, will 
live as long as there is one man to speak 
the Welsh language. 

When we come to the beorinning of this 
century, the poets become exceedingly 
numerous; and it is impossible, in (in out- 
line sketch, to mention even the most im- 
portant oE them. The two best represent- 
atives are, perhaps, Ceiriog and Islwyn. 
Ceiriog, the bard of the Berwyn, represents 
the naturalness of modern Welsh poetry. 



WELSH HISTOKY. 

In the following numbers, the history of Wales 
will be told. Political history and the history of 
literature will be related first. At the same time, 
as an introduction to the constitutional and econ- 
omic history that will be told later on, an account 
will be given of the Welsh laws and of legislation 
concerning Wales. 

The articles on the Welsh laws will be written by 



In Ceiriog, it is pure as the dew, it is the 
idealisation of a shepherds life, brimful 
of tenderness and with the grace of its 
fashion wonderfully perfect. It reflects 
faithfully the Welsh adoration of woman, 
the unendinor deli<jht in the grandeur of the 
mountains and the beauty of the vales, and 
the vigorous striving after higher ideals. 
It is worth noticing that the education of 
Wales was the subject in which the most 
characteristic Welsh poet took greatest 
interest. 

Islwyn is an equally good representative 
of modern Welsh literature, but in its 
more meditative aspects. Islwyn spent his 
life among the low hills of western Mon- 
mouthshire; he is as natui*al as Ceiriog, his 
love of Wales is as intense, but the under- 
current of sadness is nearer the surface. 
He is maturer, more thoughtful, represent- 
ing Welsh thought more in its religious 
than in its literary aspect. These modern 
poets have the grace of the poetry of the 
Golden Period, but with a strength of 
thought and comprehensiveness of vision 
that are not to be discovered in our inedisB- 
val literature. 

Whether there are greater poets to come, 
it is diflScult to predict. Judging from what 
we know of the history of the thought 
of other nations, it seems probable that 
Welsh prose is developing into the novel, 
and Welsh poetry into the drama. We 
have seen the rise of the consciousness 
of national unity, — this may be represent- 
ed before long in a Novel that will de- 
scribe for all ages what the life of Wales 
is, and in a Drama that will need the 
union of the genius of lyric Glasynys with 
that of dramatic Hiraethog. In Welsh 
literature there are plenty of the elements 
of the greatest literature. It will be the 
work of the future to combine them. 



D. Brynmor Jones, Q.C., M.P. The English laws 
relating to Wales, from the Statute of Khuddlan 
on, wiU be given, either at length or in an exhaustive 
summary. 

-ENOCH HUGHES." 

In the next number the first chapter of JStwc 
Ilawdy — Daniel Owen's most powerful story, — will 
appear. The translator is the Hon. Claud Yiyian. 
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ENOCH HUGHES. ' 
By Dakiel Owen, 

Author of The Autobiography of Rhys Letoii, Gnoen Toimu, #e. 

TraiislAted from the Welsh by the Hon. Claud Vivian. 



CHAPTER I. 

FAIR WALES. 

"PNOCH HUGHES was a love-child, but he was 
not bom in Anglesey. The nook where he 
was bom was nearer England, and its inhabitants 
talked finer Welsh, and, in their own opinion, were 
more cultivated and polished, though they were 
not more religious. The bells were not rung at 
his birth, and no signs of rejoicing of any sort were 
seen or heard. Even the fact that he was a boy, 
and not a girl, did not bring so much as a smile 
to the face of any of his relations when they were 
told of his arrival in the world. Indeed, some of 
the neighbours maintained that so little interest 
was felt in him that it was not known, for some 
days, to which gender he belonged, and that it was 
quite by accident that the matter became evident 
— and that by the carelessness of Enoch himself. 
The reason for all this unconcern about the new 
arrival was this, — ^no one expected him or wanted 
to see him. I have said too much ; there was one 
who did expect him. How many sleepless nights, 
how much grief and anguish and torment of mind, 
how much bitter and true repentance, of self loath- 
ing that almost bordered on distraction, this ex- 
pectation had cost, God alone knows. I know 
this is a tender and touchy matter to hint about. 
I know that it would be plcasantcr to one*8 feel- 
ings to be listening to one with a good voice 
singing, — " Fair Wales, land of song," and to en- 
core it, and for him to give us in response, — 

" White gloves are e'er her offer, 
A glorious land is Wales.*' 

But the man who thought that he had got the 
whole history of Wales in those two songs would 
be an idiot. I recollect, when I was a lad, that that 
good man Abel Hughes, when quite lost in the 
service in chapel, used to shut his eyes, especially 
when singing, and that I got to believe that shut- 
ting the eyes was a sure sign of godliness. I 
have changed my opinion. Shutting the eyes is 



no sign of sanctity. And to be fair to Abel 
, Hughes, he never used to shut his eyes except when 
in the hwyl* He was as keen sighted as anyone, 
and he c^ed things by their right names too. No 
doubt, if he was ali\'e now, he would be considered 
a plain-spoken, harsh man. It is certain that Abel 
Hughes, like old fellows generally, was a little too 
plain in his speech; but it is to be feared that, in 
these present days, our danger is affectation and 
over nicety, — ^not calling things by their Welsh 
names, and even not calling them by any names at 
all. Have the things themselves ceased to exist P Or 
have we got some new light on them f Does such 
a place as hell exist in these days P Buch a place 
used to be spoken of some time ago, but you 
seldom hear such a place mentioned now, — except 
by some rather old fashioned person. Is there 
such a thing as incontinence P One hears now and 
then about ^^disagreeable circumstances." But no 
doubt the world has become more mannerly, and 
care must be taken how it is conversed with. 

There was only one, as has been said, who ex- 
pected Enoch to come into the world, and there 
was not one who wanted him in the world. He 
was looked upon as an intruder. Enoch, poor 
fellow, knew nothing of this ; and if he had known 
that his appearance would have created so much 
consternation, and have occasioned so many dis- 
comforts and bitter feelings, it is doubtful whether 
he would not have comiuitted suicide rather than 
face so inhospitable a world. But Enoch faced it 
quite innocently and defenoelessly. The doctor 
testified that Enoch was one of the finest boys he 
had ever seen, and that there was only one imper- 
fection in him, which was this, — that three of the 
toes ol his left foot were stuck together, like a 

* Hwyl. As far as I know there is do English word that gives 
the exact meaning of " hwyl.*' It describes a state of fervour in 
public worship, when the worshipper has forgotten himself in 
the ezquittite enjoyment of a purely spiritual world. It is also 
used of a preacher whose voice has become mellow under the 
influence of overpowering emotion.— Ed. 
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duck's. Whether this denoted that Enoch would 
be a good swimmer, the doctor did not attempt to 
determine. But this was neither horo nor there. 

Before Enoch was a mouth old, — ^if his senses 
had developed enough, and if he had not been com- 
fortably asleep by the side of his mother, — he 
might have been an eye witness of a sight that he 
would never have forgotten. The bedroom was 
large and comfortable, which denoted that its 
owner was in better circumstances than usual. It 
was a Saturday night, or rather Sunday morning, 
for the clock had just struck midnight. The doctor 
had just left the room, intending to return soon 
with some medicine to help Enoch's mother to 
cross the river — or, in other woi-ds, to die. Before 
leaving the house the doctor said to her father, 
who was a very proud man, — **I will come back in 
a few minutes Mr. Davies, but I am afraid that 
poor Ellen will not see the dawn. You had better 
go and see her. Go, Mr. Davies ; go, or you will 
be sorry for it after this." 

Mr. Davies had not seen Ellen since the day 
Enoch was bom. Ellen was his only child, his 
only comfort, his idol. But on the day Enoch was 
bom, Mr. Davies took an oath that he would never 
speak to his daughter again. However, when the 
doctor said to him that Ellen would not see 
another morning, he felt his heart give a turn, and 
his blood as it were freezing within him. He 
walked up and down the parlour half a dozen times, 
and the twitchings of his face showed the deep 
torments of his proud heart. He started up the 
stairs, and then turned back ; stai-ted again, and 
turned back again. Yes, he had taken an oath 
that he would never speak to her again. But he 
remembered — and he was glad to remember it— 
that he had not said that he would not see her. He 
started up the stairs again, and this time did not 
turn back. Mr. Davies was a handsome and strong 
man, and he had never before now felt any diffi- 
culty in going up the stairs. But this time ho felt 
his legs almost giving way. There were two nurses 
in the room talking in low voices, and they were 
frightened at Mr. Davies' unexpected appearance, 
but neither of them uttered a word. Ellen's eyes 
were shut, her face was as white as the pillow 
under her head, and her long hair, which was as 
black as her sin, was strewed loosely and carelessly 
about her. Mr. Davies clutched the bedpost, as 
though from necessity, and looked fixedly at the 
face of his dear daughter. What a change he saw ! 
Was this Ellen, his dear Ellen ? Incredible ! She 
was only a shadow of what she had been. Yet, 
thought Mr. Davies, in spite of all the change, she 
had lost none of the beauty that he had always felt 
so proud of. And, indeed, Ellen was more like her 



mother — ^whom he had buried about a year previous 
to this — than he had ever seen her. He looked 
fixedly at her pallid face, and his heart began to 
soften. But he turned his eyes and saw Enoch, 
with his pink face, fiat nose, and bald head, and 
Mr. Davies' anger and wounded pride returned, 
and he sighed heavily. Ellen opened her eyelids 
and disclosed a pair of eyes that her father had 
looked at thousands of times with admiration. Her 
father was not the only person who had admired 
those eyes. From the whiteness of her face Ellen's 
eyes seemed to her father to be blacker, brighter, 
and more beautiful than ever. But Ellen, his dear 
Ellen, whom he had looked upon as a model of 
perfection, without a fiaw or a wrinkle in it, like 
the very light itself, had sinned. And in all fair- 
ness to the father, it was her sin and not the dis- 
grace, — ^though he felt that deeply, — ^that was like 
a canker gnawing at his heart — ^f or Mr. Davies was 
a particular, religious, and godly man in his own 
way. Ellen opened her eyes, as has been said, and 
looked imploringly, though silently, into her father's 
eyes. After a minute's silence she said brokenly, — 

** Father, wont you speak to me ?" 

Mr. Davies did not answer a word, but the work- 
ings of his face and throat showed that he was the 
chief sufferer. 

" Father," repeated Ellen, " I have asked Jesus 
Christ a thousand times to forgive me. Do you 
think he will, father ? " 

Mr. Davies looked at Enoch, and clutched the 
bedpost still more tightly, but he did not break 
his oath. Ellen said a second time, — 

**If mother was alive, — ^and she is alive, I saw 
her last night — ^and she has forgiven me. Wont 
you forgive me, darling father? I have been a 
bad, bad, bad daught<?r ; but wont you forgive me, 
darling father ? " 

Mr. Davies lot go the bedpost, swayed like a 
drunken man, took a step forward, kissed his 
daughter once and again, and returned to his old 
place without taking his eyes off her ; but he never 
uttered a word. Ellen smiled happily and then 
turned her eyes to Enoch. As though guided by 
instinct, one of the nurses, who was a mother, 
understood her wish, and put the baby's face to his 
mother's cold lips. Enoch only grunted sleepily 
when he was kissed for the last time by his mother. 
After doing this Ellen looked as though she had 
done with everybody and everything, and gazed 
upwards without cessation. Mr. Davies did not 
take his eyes off her ; and even when the doctor came 
in, he did not appear conscious of his arrival. The 
doctor perceived at once that poor Ellen was on 
the point of departing this life, and did not try to 
make her take the medicine. For some minutes 
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EUen continued to gaze upwards, then she said 
audibly, — 

" I am coming now, mother, — ^now." After one 
convulsive twitch, one long sigh, her spirit took 
wing. 

'*She has gone'* said the doctor quietly, and at 
the same time he took hold of Mr. Davies' arm and 
led him down stairs. The doctor was glad to get 
to the bottom in safety, for Mr. Davies leaned 
heavily on him. The father^s anguish was terrible, 
and when he fell heavily into his chair, he pressed 
his head between his hands and groaned aloud, — 

" Oh EUen ! Ellen ! my darUng Ellen ! " 

Suddenly he jumped excitedly to his feet, struck 
the table several times till the blood spurted from 
his knuckles; and, as though addressing the table, 
he said fiercely, — 

"Enoch Hughes, if you are not already in hell, 
may the curse of God follow you every step of your 
life." 

He repeated the mad words several times. The 
doctor stayed with him till he quieted down. Mr. 
Davies was comparatively young, scarcely forty 
years old. He was looked upon, in the village 
where he lived, as being in comfortable circum- 



stances, and was highly respected. His daughter 
Ellen, before the circumstances we have touched 
upon, was a favoiirite, even with her own sex, which 
is saying a good deal. Her fall was a blow to 
scores of her friends and acquaintances, and no one, 
so far as I know, showed any joy at her disgrace. 
It is not always thus, worse luck. And of all dis- 
graceful things, the most disgraceful is for any one 
to rejoice in the misfortune of his friend. The sym- 
pathy for Mr. Davies, in his bitter trial, was deep 
and true, and its manifestation copious. But he 
never held up his head again. The arrow had gone 
straight to his heart, and naone could draw it out. 
He sold all his goods and chattels; and the last 
of his old neighbours that Mr. Davies spoke to was 
David Jones, the man who used to cut letters on 
the gravestones. 

"David Jones,** said he, "put these words on the 
stone that is over my wife, never mind the age and 
date, — 

AUo 

Ellen Davies, 

' The pitcher %oae broken at the weU* " 

And without so much as wishing good bye to his 
friends, Mr. Davies left the country. 
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XIJ^VER since the English people have 
-■-' become conscious of their unity as a 
nation, there is a tendency in English litera- 
ture to contrast England with Wales, and 
the Englishman with the Welshman. To 
the Norman, the Welsh were foxes ; to the 
Englishman they have been, at different 
times, gentlemen and buffoons. During 
the sixteenth century, when the Welsh 
chieftains crowded into the court of the 
Tudors, and found favour in the eyes of 
sovereigns of their own race, the Welsh- 
man was regarded as a gentleman. 
Shakespeare saw the greatness of Glen- 
dower through the prejudices of Lan- 
castrian times,* — 

** In faith he is a worthy gentleman. 
Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In strange concealments, valiant as a Hon, 
And wondrous affable, and as bountiful 
As mines of India." 

The greatest of English dramatists hon- 



oured the Welshman's observance of an 
ancient tradition, began upon an honour- 
•able respect, and worn as a memorable 
trophy of predeceased valour. In Ben 
Jonson and in the minor Elizabethan 
dramatists, Wales is held in equally high 
honour. 

During the seventeenth century the 
reputation of Welshmen began to decline. 
Their loyalty, it is true, endeared them to 
the Royalist; their superstition aroused 
the pity rather than the contempt of the 
Puritan. But, in the eyes of all parties, 
they lost their old reputation for valour in 
war. The battles of Tewkesbury and St. 
Fagan's took away from the Welshman 
what the battles of Cressy and Agincourt 
had given him. 

It was duriilg the eighteenth century 
that the Welshman sunk lowest in English 
eyes. All the modem misconceptions con- 
cerning *the Welsh character, often affecting 
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an Englishman's judgment, can be traced 
ba<5k to some book or song written during 
the eighteenth century. Pilfering is almost 
unknown in Wales, still there is a vague 
beUef among Englishmen that Taffy is a 
thief. Truth is undoubtedly as highly 
honoured in Wales as in any country, still 
I have met Englishmen who insist on 
believing a statement made by some heated 
politician that all Welshmen are liars. A 
" Welsh jury," to the minds of some, means 
a body of men bent upon defeating the 
ends of justice ; and it is readily taken for 
granted, in ignorance of all English history, 
that an English juryman has always been 
the incarnation of immaculate impartiality. 

These misconceptions are all due to 
eighteenth century writers, and I have 
gone to the trouble of finding the origin of 
all the stock libels about Wales. I shall 
publish them, month after month, in order 
that it may be seen from what hole of a 
pit they are dug. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the scenery and the people of 
Wales were barbarous to English eyes. I 
need not say that, at that time, the delight 
in wild scenery was no part of English 
thought. The beauty of mountain and 
moor and sea had not been discovered, 
though we find the germs of it in Addison 
when he says that the scenery of Lausanne 
filled him with "an agreeable kind of 
horror." At the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century the English traveller found 
delight in "the trim and neat" fields of 
England, and thought that the Welsh 
mountains were unsightly masses of rock 
which could not be turned to any account. 

The people were no less strange than the 
country to English eyes. It has been the 
misfortune of Wales that Englishmen 
began to travel in it at a time when 
English and Welsh were most unlike each 
other. During the eighteenth century the 
Englishman disliked and despised senti- 
ment, and believed in the fashionable theoiy 
of the equality of men; the Welshman 
was full of sentimental conceits, and talked 
by the hour about his pedigree. During 
the same century the Welsh peasants were 
not so far advanced in matters of sanita- 
tion as the English middle class travellers. 



A sparing use of water and ignorance of 
the functions of soap are unpardonable to 
an Englishman. I know a lady who found 
that a maid in a continental hotel was 
ignorant enough about soap to take a bite 
out of her unscented Pears, thinking it was 
toffee. It is in vain that I have tried to 
persuade that lady to believe there ever 
was civilization in Italy or thought in 
Germany. 

In reading the English descriptions of 
Wales I am giving, let not the Welshman 
suppose that he has been more tolerant 
than the Englishman. In order to illus- 
trate this warning I translate, at the outset, 
a few Welsh triads, — 

Three things there are that can never be found 
out, — Gk>d*8 counsels, the first drop of the sea, and 
an Englishman's wiles. 

Three things will penetrate to the ends of the 
world, — sunlight, the praise of a fine fellow, and 
an Englishman's boasting. 

Three things the further they are the better, — 
mad dogs, Ocd's curse, and an Englishman. 

Three things are easy to see, — ^the mid-day sun, 
water in the Severn, and an Englishman's bru- 
tality. 

Three things are difficult to get, — gold from a 
miser, love from the devil, and courtesy from an 
Englishman. 

Three fickle things, — the new moon, a weather- 
cock, and English fidelity. 

The throe hardest things, — ^a granite block, a 
miser's barley loaf, and an Englishman's heart. 

The three chief enemies of a Welshman, — ^his 
own credulous heart, a winged devil from the 
nether regions, and an Englishman. 

Three things necessary in a song for the devil, — 
the dying squeal of a sow, a cursing priest, and 
English. 

Three things are best when hung, — salt fish, a 
wet hat, and an Englishman. 

Three things will take a long time to do, — 
drying the Atlantic, climbing to the sun, and 
un villaining an Englishmcui. 

Three things will not soon be seen, — ^the sea- 
crow covering Snowdon, reaping wheat on the 
Atlantic, and truth in an Englishman. 

Three things attack the weak, — the cat, the 
sea-crow, and the Englishman. 

Three things difficult to find, — a salmon in an 
oak, a miser's chest unlocked, and impartiality in 
an Englishman. 

Three things my heart loves to see, — honey on 
my bread, the face of the &;irl I love, and a halter 
round an Englishman's neck. 



A TRIP TO NORTH WALES. 

BEING A DESCRIPTION OF THAT COUNTRY AND PEOPLE IN 1700. 



T KNOW not by what fatality it came 
-■" to pass that I was bred up to 
the study of the law, but surely the 
importunity of others had a greater hand 
in it than any inclination of my own; 
for I was ever of opinion a young barrister 
without an estate, — ^my case, — ^made as 
awkward a figure as a dancing-master in 
the habit of a non-con parson, in regard 
such rarely get their bread till they have 
lost their teeth to eat it. However, being 
called to the Bar, I began to consider what 
way I might best settle myself into 
business with the least certainty of ex- 
pense and the greatest probability of 
advantage. Amongst all the numerous 
projects that filled my head I could think 
of none like going a Welsh circuit. For 
happening one day, — ^in Trinity term, — to 
dine at a Welsh judge's house, with whom 
I was acquainted, I met there some attor- 
nies of that country, who, in less time than 
a man might say over a Paternoster, made 
all that was set upon the table invisible, 
and then, to make us amends, entertained 
us with a romantic harangue of the 
felicities of North Wales, which they 
talked of as if they had been describing 
the land of promise that flowed with milk 
and honey; nay, they wanted little of 
persuading me that broad cloth of twelve 
shillings a yard grew upon the hedges; 
and every now and then a request was 
wedged in that I would come and practise 
amongst them. There needed not half so 
many arguments to put me upon a thing I 
was naturally forward enough to under- 
take. So the bargain was quickly struck 
up, and I fully determined to visit Wales 
the very next circuit. 

But, before I proceed any further, I will 
first premise some account of the place 
and inhabitants, and then speak of my 
own treatment there. 

Wales then, — anciently called Cimbria, 
— ^is divided into North and South Wales. 
'Tis the former of these I propose to say 
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somewhat of. This consists of six entire, 
though small, counties, viz. Montgomery, 
Flint, Denbigh, Merioneth, Carnarvon, and 
the Isle of Anglesea, and is separated from 
England by the rivers Dee and Severn. 
MThe air is the best thing it has to boast 
of, and will sooner procure you an ap- 
petite than furnish you with means to 
supply it. The country looks like the fag 
-end of the creation, the very rubbish of 
Noah's flood, and will, — if any thing, — serve 
to confirm an Epicurean in his creed that 
the world was made by chance. The 
highest hills that ever I saw in England, 
such as Penygant, Ingleborough, and the 
like, are mere cherry-stones to the British 
Alps ; and no more to be compared with 
theip, for stature, than a grasshopper with 
Goliath of Gath. So that there is not, in 
the whole world, a people that live so 
near to, and yet so far from heaven, as 
the Welsh do. You cannot travel from 
town to town but you must needs take the 
clouds in your way, who so gratefully re- 
sent your civility in calling upon them, 
that you will have no occasion to complain 
they send you away dry; for you may, 
at your journey's end, beshake your clothes 
with as good a grace as any water-dog 
does his shaggy pantaloons. 

A tree challenges as many lookers on 
here, as a blazing star or an African mon- 
ster does elsewliere. And for green things, 
— leeks only excepted, — ^you might have 
seen as many in Egypt when the locusts 
had been rapareeing the country. 

Coaches in many parts were never so 
much as heard of, nor can the natives form 
any ideas of them that are not as dispro- 
portioned to the truth as Montezuma's con- 
ception of the sea, who had never seen 
anything longer than a horse-pond. Carts 
are about the size, and somewhat of the 
shape, of brewers' drays. Horses are no 
rarities, but very easily mistaken for 
mastifl* dogs, unless viewed attentively; 
they will live half a week upon the juice 
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of a flint-stone, for grass and hay they 
know as little as oats ; and they will run 
upon the ridge of a mountain as thin as 
the back of a knife, with as much security 
and speed as an accomplished race-horse 
will exert upon Newmarket Heath or 
Salisbury Plain. They want not store of 
mutton that is tolerably sweet, for meat 
so lean ; but goat's flesh, — as more suitable 
to their own rank constitution, — ^has the 
preference; this, forsooth, they call rock- 
venison. These goats are such excellent 
climbers that the only way to be familiarly 
acquainted with them is to render your 
respects by a musket-ball. Tittle want 
is there of fish, such as trout, gwyniad, 
salmon, lobsters, and the like. Their 
beef is as tough as an artillery man's 
coat upon a training day, and requires 
a very ostrich's stomach to digest it. 
You cannot suppose they want pork 
in a country so very swinish. Their 
dressing victuals serves to verify an old 
proverb, that " where God sends meat, 
somebody else will furnish them with 
cooks." 

Their houses generally consist but of one 
room, but that plentifully stocked witli 
inhabitants; for besides the proprietors, 
their children, and servants, you shall have 
two or three swine, and hard to say which 
are the greater brutes. These houses have 
holes dug in their sides that serve them for 
a double purpose, both to let in light and 
to let out smoke. They represent both* 
windows and chimneys ; for, should a man 
have a chimney perching on the top of his 
thatched mansion there, he would stand in 
great danger of being pricked down for 
hi^h sheriff. Cow-dung is their principal 
firing, and the neater sort use swine's dung 
instead of soap. 

Thus much for their habitations; now 
for those that dwell in them. 

Some suppase them to be descended from 
the same common parents with us ; but to 
hear one of them talk you would take 
them for a sort of Prae-Adamites, nor can 
there be anything imagined so troublesome 
as a Welshman when possessed with the 
spirit of genealogy. They are, doubtleas, 
the true offspring of the ancient Britons, 
and have crept into this obscure comer of the 



world, no ways able to recompense the toil 
of conquest. They lived many ages un- 
disturbed, and as safe as a thief in a mill, 
till our Edward, with much ado, cudgelled 
them into humanity, and persuaded them, 
— sore against their will, — ^to live a Uttle 
like the rest of their neigh boura. 

Wolves were fonnerly as plentiful among 
them as pick-pockets at a conventicle, till 
their princes, being obliged to pay a 
yearly tribute of three hundred, in process 
of time no noxious vermin, but the in- 
habitants, were left in the land. They 
have this in common with the Jews, that 
they ever marry in their own tribe, which, 
as it is detrimental to them, so it is highly 
advantageous to all others. 

Their language is inarticulate and gut- 
tural, and sounds more like the gobbling of 
geese or turkeys than the speech of rational 
creatures. It is stufiTed as full with aps as 
ever you saw a leg of veal with parsley. 

They are so well versed in the history of 
their descents that you shall hear a poor 
beggar-woman derive her extraction from 
the first maid of honour to Nimrod's wife, 
or else she thinks she is nobody. 

If they want a pewter spoon or porringer 
in their house, yet will they by no means 
be without a pedigree. 

They are such great lovers of cleanliness, 
that they never shift above four times a 
year, and that exactly upon quarter-day, 
except it happen to be leap year. Most of 
the middle, — ^and all the meaner — sort, are 
as absolute strangers to shoes and stockings, 
as to mortal honesty, whereby their legs 
and feet become in time so callous that 
hardly anything will hurt them. 

For their Christianity, — if you'll believe 
TertuUian, — ^they came by it very easily; 
but, like an old coat, it is now grown so 
thread-bare that you can hardly make it 
out that there ever was such a thing as 
Christianity among them. They preface 
everything, with "Got" and "St. Taphy 
knows;" which saint was a very worthy 
gentleman, that could play at back-sword 
well. You may read of him plentifully in 
that excellent book called The History of the 
Seven Ohanvpions ; to which I refer you for 
further information. Their most usual im- 
precations are these, — "May her never 
wear leak more;" "May her be choked 
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with toasted cheese ; " and " The tiphill bite 
her head oflF." Their churches somewhat re- 
semble the Jewish Tabernacle converted 
into a pigeon-house. Their pews look ex- 
actly like the pens for geese, calves, and 
hogs in Rumford market or West Smith- 
field. And there it is, that, — by way of 
ornament, not use, — they deposit those few 
Bibles they have. Their pulpits, — ^generally 
the trunk of some hollow tree, — ^are badly 
covered, and worse lined. Their priests, — 
which are made of the \ilest of the people, 
— have just Latin enough to entitle them 
to the benefit of clergy, and no more. 
For Greek, it suffices them to have heard 
there is such a thing in the world ; they 
never trouble themselves about it. Hebrew, 
they are the best qualified for that as can be, 
partly in regard of tlieir own guttural 

S renunciation, and partly because its roots 
ourish best in barren ground; but they 
are as absolute strangers to it as the rest 
of the uncircumcised world. Yet it is rare 
to see any of them without the rubric, and 
Cambridge arms, I/wcem and Pocida, fire 
and cups in their faces ; so very comform- 
able are they. The surplices are full as 
coarse, — ^and almost as white, — ^as carmen's 
frocks ; they are perpetually wiping their 
noses on them. Five marks a year credit- 
ably and comfortably maintain one of those 
illiterate Sir Johns, his wife, and six child- 
ren ; nor do they deserve one penny more 
than they have. They are universally the 
sow-gelders and alehoase-keepers of their 
respective parishes. 

At Penmorthey, some of our younger sort 
sent one evening for a fiddler ; and who do 
you think should come but the reverend 
doctor of the parish, who pulled a small 
squeaking instrument, — ^miscalled a violin, 
— out of a slit in his cassock, and began 
to make as good melody as three or four 
cats in a garret at midnight. A person 
present threw a cake of butter at him, 
which so obnubilated one side of his esclesi- 
astic chaps, he threatened to complain to 
his diocesan, who was a justice of the peace, 
but was soon stopped, by a present of six- 
pence, a sight, I suppose, he had not been 
blessed with since last Easter offerings. 
After which he was so very pliant to the 
humours of the company that you might, 
without offence, have kicked him like a 



football. You may expect, but will not 
find, any rings of bells here ; yet most of 
their churches have one, about the bigness 
of a large candlestick, hung upon, — ^not in, 
— a thing like a steeple, as a mushroom is 
a millpost. This is generally rung out 
upon any joyful news. I remember once 
we had a churchwarden's accounts canvass- 
ed in court, and among other things, there 
are these that follow, — 

Item : Threepence for a twisted hay-rope to 
the bell at St. Mary's Church. 

Item: Sevenpence for a gate, to keep off 
Thomas ap Richard's cow from deyouring the 
aforesaid rope. 

The churchyards serve the dead for a 
burying and the living for a dancing place, 
and that every Sunday; for there you 
shall see a blind harper mounted upon a 
gravestone, making admirable harmony, 
surrounded by the long eared tribe, like 
another Orpheus amongst the beasts. 

For their civil government, it is after the 
model of England ; but, in many things, as 
much varies from it as the Turkish Alcoran 
does from the Scotch Directory. They 
have judges of their own, that carry with 
them in their circuits an itinerant chancery, 
king's bench, common pleas, and ex- 
chequer ; so that the same hand that inflicts 
the wound at common law, applies the 
equity plaister also. In three weeks* time 
they will sue a man to an outlawry. It 
is the form of one of their procla- 
mations, — 

Morgan Cadwaladar, gent., come forth and 
answer to Jane ap Rice Williams, in a plea of 
dower, or else you lose three kine, price fifteen 
shillings. 

They are very favourable to their own 
countrymen, and will by no means subject 
them to any capital punishment; an in- 
stance of which we had in our circuit, 
where we could not hang one man. There 
was a fellow indicted for sheep stealing, 
and a very pregnant evidence of his guilt 
produced,yet the thick-skulled jury brought 
him in guilty of manslaughter. But 
strangers are not to expect such fair 
quarter. 

Their civil actions are brought upon very 
frivolous accounts, — as for your hens scrap- 
ing up a daisy in your neighbour s garden ; 
for a fillip on the nose ; for saying you are 
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no true Welshman, and the like. No man 
will appear there, either upon a jury or a 
witness, unless he be called by his addition 
of quality, as well an name; a5i Hugh 
Owen, Esq., Evan Roberts, gent. Nay, it 
baa been known, that when my loi'ds the 
judges have, in their circuits been so 
crowded aa to be well nigh stiAud upon 
the bench, and the sherlS has found all 
his niandat'jH to keep the king's peico ui>on 
pain of rebellion invalid, he has at last 
been forced to cry, — " Al 1 you that are gentle- 
men of Wales, and ancient Britons, stand 
off, and keep your distance;" which has 
effectually done the bunine.is. 

They are of a hot, choleric temper, and 
will, upon a word's speaking, run at you 
with their knives fall drive. Bnt as their 
valour is soon kindled, so it as quickly 
evaporates. 

For their women, they are happy that 
know them only by report. 

Beading is a valuable accomplishment 
among both sexes ; but, to be able to write 
too, makes them presently commence 
rabbis : for many, even of the better sort, 
think themselves no mean scholar, if they 
have once attained to be able to set their 
marks to a deed. 

Their wenches unspit meat with their 
naked teeth, which are full as sweet as 
clean ; so that had Cornelius Agrippa seen 
Wales, 'tis more than probable he had 
ranked their cookery amongst his vanities 
of science. Butter is there of a dark 



yellowish complexion, mixed with green ; 
and you must hold your nose in your own 
defence, before you can put it into your 
mouth.' However, 'tis very good to grease 
cart wheels. Eggs bear no price unless 
they have chickens in them, and then they 
are as much coveted as toasted cheese. This 
epitomizes all dainties with them ; and they 
eat it with as much luxury as the Scotch 
do steenbamack, or the Irish bonniclabber. 
It is made of cows' milk, mixed with that 
of goats, bitches, and mares ; so that an 
Englishman would as soon choose to dine 
with a hungiy Tartar, upon sun -burnt 
horse-flesh, as put a bit of it into his mouth. 

Forks they never use, looking upon 
fingers as the more primitive institution. 
Their liquor is of a pale deceitful com- 
plexion, but as treacherous in its eflects aa 
the worst of those that either brew or use 
it. 

To sum up their character in one word, — 
they live lazily and heathenishly, they 
eat and drink nastily, lodge hardily, snore 
profoundly, and smoke tobacco ever- 
lastingly. 

An account of my entertainment 
amongst them must now ensue.* 

• Tha uconot of E, B.'i (ntraUlniiiaiit In Nortb Wilai »IU b« 
glran la tb? deiI numlwr. In th» followl^ig numbar wiU ooma 

Tha BaiT Welihniu uti that E, B. >'uiid tor Ktariwl Boabv, iind 
csllahUoiiD book.-"MoBTH Wales Deichdii>, or nn iniw.-r 
to an ImmDdaat ind KDrrlloai libel UMIf pnblUhcd ind eolltlad 
A Trip to Nortb Wilea, be[n«. x the lutliar pntmded,  daa- 
ciiptlon of thul oonntiT and peopla.^ 
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each & mlirhty Tolos ; 
iviu HKi! ui BKe thoa dld'Bt lejolo', 
re thy chosen miulo.'Libertr !"— Wobdswobtr. 



It ia not race or language that has made 
Wales a separate country and the Welsh a 
peculiar people. Wales owes its separate 



'' BlddoJ ot Ihe Lord ba hli Und, for the ehlsT 
pnidoiu IbiDgi ot Iha luUng lilUi."— Ubut. 

existence to its moimtaina ; it is to the 
mountains that the Welah people owe their 
national characteristics. Many races have 
come into Wales, as different in character 
as in origin ; but, once among the moun- 
tains, they lose themselves in the nation 
that those mountains have formed. Many 
languages have been spoken among the 
mountains, memories of which survive in 
place names or in the grammatical pecul- 
iarities of the living languages of the 
country ; but Wales remains while language 
after language dies away from its eternal 
mountaina 

The history of a country i.s determined 
by its geography. In any modem Eu- 
ropean country the inttuence of race or of 
language has been insignificant when 
compared with the influence of natural 
characteristics, — of river, of mountain, of 
plain. 

Modem boundaries have been placed, 
not where one language ceases and another 



begins, not where a line can be drawn 
between two races, biit where a mountain 
and a river have determined the boundary 
is to be. For example, take the modem 
bounda^ line between England and Scot- 
land. To a student of history ignorant of 
geography it is where, of all places, it 
should not be. It cuts two old kingdoms, 
—Welsh Strath Clyde and English NoHh- 
umbria, — in half ; it includes within it 
four races as unlike each other as any four 
races could be,— Picts, Scots, Welsh, and 
Angles. But the Solway and the Cheviots 
were m^htier than William the Conqueror 
and William the Lion, and by this time 
one nation has been formed out of the 
most diverse elements, in spite of all 
differences of race and lan^age. France 
does not contain all the French-speaking 
districts. French is spoken at St. Heller 
and Brussels and Geneva and Quebec. 
German is spoken in two European capitals 
besides Berlm. There are Italian-speaking 
people whom not even Oaribaldi or 
Mazzini hoped to see among the united 
peoples of Italy. Everywhere geography is 
asserting itself against the attempts of 
politicians, and boundaries are ever tending 
to be the natural ones. 

The geography of Wales is prophetic of 
its history. Cadwallon's dream of a 
greater Wales, Edward's dream of Wales as 
part of a Norman kingdom, the Tudor 
dream of Wales as part of a purely 
English kingdom, — they have all come to 
nought. The mountains ever assert their 
presence,— the boundary of Wales must be 
at their feet, the people who live among 
them must have characteristics of their 



The character of a people is formed by 
plain, mountain, or sea. Over a great 
plain a spirit of utter helplessness broods ; 
man is an insignificant speck on the vast 
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surface. The ever restless sea, on the other 
hand, tempts to far away lands ; it is easy, 
once one has stood on the Ligurian coast, 
to see why the Pisan or the Genoese was 
tempted to discover new lands. A land of 
mountains, likewise, is also a land of 
progress and of hope. From their child- 
hood the inhabitants of mountains have an 
unconscious belief that it is possible to rise 
from height to height, and that difficulties 
can be overcome. A continual survey of a 
wide tract from a commanding position, 
•of lands stretched out at one s feet, un- 
doubtedly gives a man the daring spirit 
required for the composition of a poem or 
the formation of a political scheme. A 
mountainous country, washed by the sea, 
where the struggle for existence is severe 
enough to foster independence without 
brutalizing character, — from such a land 
one expects leaders of men to higher 
things. 

The institutions of a country bear the 
impress of its natural features. On a 
great plain, where the individual is lost 
among the millions, we find stationary 
nations, with institutions that number 
their years by thousands. In islands and 
in countries broken up by mountains we 
find continual progress, and institutions 
that change almost every year. Where 
the earth gives her fruit without demand- 
ing the toil of him who needs it, where the 
labourer has enough and to spare, there we 
find an aristocracy living on the surplus 
and castes, and an ever deepening rever- 
ence added to existing institutions. Where 
labour is required in order to get a bare 
subsistence, there the individual is inde- 
pendent, the barriers between classes are 
not insuperable, and political progress 
takes the place of political stagnation. In 
Asia, for example, progress is found, not 
on the plains of China, where the law is 
two thousand years old, but in the islands 
of Japan; the progressive nations have 
come, not from the rich plains of India, 
but from the mountains of Himalaya and 
the deserts of Arabia. In Europe, like- 
wise, mighty tyrannies are rising on the 
great central plain; but on the fringe of 
the west and south, broken by sea and 
mountains, liberty and progress will 



always find a home. It is where the sea 
and the mountains meet, — ^in Greece, in. 
Italy, in Norway, — ^that great ideas and 
great men have been bom. 

The British islands, though united into a 
kingdom that is one of the most powerful 
and one of the most progressive of the 
countries of the world, contain almost as 
much diversity of people as is found within 
any European state. The Englishman, 
of all kinds with all his dialects, the High- 
land and Lowland Scotchman, the Manx- 
man, the Irishman, the Welshman, the 
Channel Islander, — it would be difficult to 
find so many dissimilar elements welded 
into one state. In race, in language, in 
political ideals, in ways of thinking, — they 
are unlike each other. And the geography 
of their islands explains why they are one, 
and why there is such a diversity in their 
unity. 

Britain is divided into mountainous west 
and flat east. If a line be drawn from the 
Exe to the Tees, the country to the west 
will be found to consist of mountains, the 
country to the east of valleys and plains. 
In the west, the Cornish mountains, the 
Welsh mountains, the Pennine Chain, and 
the Scotch mountains stretch in a long line 
from the English Channel to the North 
Sea. West of them lie the Irish Sea and 
Ireland, east of them the flat part of 
England. The difierence between the two 
regions is striking, — on the west gigantic 
moantains rise from wild moorlands, hiding 
the endless valleys and glens which nestle 
among them ; on the east we see the soft 
wavy outlines of hills which scarcely divide 
the fertile valleys from each other. The 
boundary between the mountainous regions 
and the plains has been the boundary line 
in every struggle that has taken place in 
British history. Every struggle is a 
struggle between the people of the moun- 
tains and the people of the plains. 

The mountains formed one Roman 
province, the plains another ; the mountains 
remained in the possession of the British 
when the plains were over-run by the 
Teutonic barbarians ; among the mountains 
of the west the Norman barons tried to 
establish their independence, from the 
plain the Norman king tried to crush all 
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local independence; the mountains fought 
for Lancaster, and the plains for York ; 
the mountains fought for the Lord's 
anointed king, the plains for Parliament. 
Even in modem times the line of division 
in the political struggles is still the old 
line dividing mountain and plain. 

The long line of mountains in the west 
is not, however, quite continuous. At two 
points the sea and the plain, between 
which the mountains lie, meet each other. 
Li the south, the Bristol Channel stretches 
far enough inland to meet the plain, and 
the Severn linds a way of escape through 
the mountains from the plain into the sea. 
The mountains of Cornwall are thus 
divided by the plain of the Severn from 
the mountains of Wales. 

Further north the sea and the plain 
meet again, where the Dee passes into the 
Irish Sea between the mountains of Wales 
and of Strath Clyde. Here, then, the line 
of mountains is again broken, and Wales 
separated from Strath Clyde. The strength 
of Chester did much, in Roman times, to 
maintain the unity of these two mountain 
regions, separated by the plains of Maelor. 

The difference between the people of 
the plains and the people of the mountains 
became greater, if possible, when the 
various English tribes poured into Britain 
and spread themselves, as conquerors if not 
as destroyers, over the plains. When the 
invaders had followed the plain to the sea 
at the mouth of the Severn and the mouth 
of the Dee, the inhabitants of the Welsh 
mountains found themselves separated 
from their fellow mountaineers to the south 
and the north. The victory of Deorham, 
in 677, extended the boundary of Wessex 
to the channel which separated Glamorgan 
from Cornwall and Devon. The victory of 
Chester in 613 extended the boundaries of 
Northumbria to the sea, and brought about 
the temporary destruction of the city 
which represented the strong desire for the 
union of the mountains of the west and the 
mountains of the north. 

Why has Wales a separate history ? Be- 
cause its mountains rise between the sea 
and a plain. Why is its history, distinct 
from that of Cornwall and the north of 



England, in spite of the same conditions of 
race, language, and geography? Because 
there are breaks in the line of mountains 
where the Severn and the Dee reach the sea. 

The mountains explain, not only why 
Wales has a history, but what that history 
is. If they have decreed that there must 
be a certain amount of eternal independ- 
ence, they have decreed also that tljere 
must be a certain amount of eternal 
division. Wales is not an elevated plain, 
like Wessex. It is a land of ridges and 
peaks. The confusion of mountains and 
glens is a true mirror of its past history 
and of its modem creeds. For centuries 
political union was an impossibility, except 
in so far as it rose from antagonism to an 
outward enemy. The mountains divided 
prince from prince as they protested both 
against England. 

A glance at a map will show how diffi- 
cult it has been to unite Wales, in spite of 
the strong external pressure to which it has 
been subjected. It will be seen, for one 
thing, that it is long for its breadth, and 
that it narrows towards its middle. There 
is almost a break in its mountains between 
the valley of the Severn and the valley of 
the Dyfi, and it has not always been easy 
to keep north and south Wales united. 
Further south, the Vale of Glamorgan and 
Gwent are sharply divided from the 
mountain regions to the north of them, and 
the feuds between the people of the 
mountains and the people of the vale were 
frequent. 

This characteristic disunion is illustrated 
by the fact that Wales has never had a 
capital. When its kings claimed sover- 
eignty over the sea and over the north, 
Deganwy . was their seat of power, and 
Deganwy has been in ruins for centuries. 
Later on the chief centre of vitality seems 
to have been in the upper valley of the 
Severn, right in the centre of modem Wales; 
but Trahaem left no capital in central 
Wales. Carmarthen was the mediaeval 
commercial capital, but it was too far west 
and south to become the capital of Wales. 
Machynlleth was more central, it stands at 
the place where the powerful kingdoms of 
Gwynedd, Powys, and Ceredigion met, — 
but it passes almost out of memory with 
the death of Owen Glendower. 
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The disunion is illustrated by another 
defect. There are no national institutions 
of native growth in Wales. Welsh con- 
stitutional history, however interesting in 
itself, has produced no institutions. The 
shire is an English division, the manor is 
equally foreign, the Council of Wales was 
the creation of the English king. The 
only characteristic Welsh institution, the 
outcome of the life of the people of Wales, 
is the University which crowns its educa- 
tional system. 

The two chief facts in modem Welsh 
history are the discovery of its mineral 
wealth and the construction of roads. 
Neither has conduced to the imity of the 
country. The road system connects Wales 
with London ; there is in Wales no central 
point for a net-work of roads connecting 
all parts of the country. The chief railway 
route between north and south Wales 



passes through- England. The discovery 
of mineral wealth and the rise of industry 
have thrown the population to the northern 
sea border or to the southern. The coal 
mines and the population are at the ex- 
treme ends, while between them stretches 
a mountainous thinly-inhabited country. 
Welsh unity, expressed in national insti- 
tutions, seemed a few years ago to be as 
far off as in the days of Owen Glendower. 

We shall see, however, in discussing 
Welsh literature, that there is really a feel- 
ing of unity in Wales, a unity rising from 
similarity of thought, produced by the 
similarity of natural surroundings. And 
here, again, we shall come back to the 
influence of the mountains. 

In the next chapter I shall try to show 
how and why Welsh territorial divisions 
came into being. 
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1827. 

Had the ague. Very sick from May to 
midsummer; then hesitated what course 
of industry I should pursue ; thought 
strongly of apprenticing self. Was invited 
to keep school at Waenfawr, where I went, 
but found not the parties at home that 
were to agree with me. On return called 
at Clynog Vicarage, having heard that a 
school was wanted ; came to terms at once 
with the then good old vicar, the kindest 
man under heaven. Resigned school at 
Llanarmon August 23rd. Began to board 
at Clynog turnpike September 8th. Began 
school September 10th. The following 
were the terms made the 4th September, 
1827, with the parishioners of Clynog, to 
keep school, — ^the Rev. Mr. Williams to 
pay me £3 for teaching 24 poor children 
to read one quarter ; he is to pay also five 
shillings for making his accounts in the 



vestry, and the parish to pay six shillings. 
The whole in one quarter amount to^ 

£ 8. d. 

3 11 
With my chance for the rest, 

which I guess tobe 3 

40 Children 6 11 

Board and lodging 2 18 

Clear money 3 13 

1828. 

To Caerpwsen to lodge ; the moderation 
vow ; the new amor, &c. Received Feb- 
ruary 8th, from J. Vaughan, Esq., by the 
hands of John Thomas, Chwilog, the sum 
of one pound in consideration of a certain 
translation. Owen and Jane Owen, Wil- 
liam T. Jones and Qwen Jones and 
daughter sailed for New York, America, in 
ship "Qomer " from PwUheli, AprU 17th. 
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1829. 
Early this year went to Carnarvon to 
learn book-binding. Chimney built in 
Eglwys y Bedd. B^-opened school. Began 
binding. 

1830. 

Removed lodgings to Sportsman in May; 
in November married ! 

1831. 
In spring removed to my own room at 
Clynog village ; in December my first child 
bom. 

1832. 

Still in same room ; very bad sore on 
leg, long lame ; to school on crutch ; gained 
a prize at the Beaumaris Eisteddfod. 

1833. 
The old vicar my patron died ; building 
my leasehold house; preparing to keep 
shop. 

1834. 

My second child bom in March ; school, 
shop, and binding going on together ; also 
bread selling and fiiking ; to Manchester 
about Christmaa 

1835. 

Recollect nothing particular. 

1836. 

Janua/ry 16th. — Sent a congratulatory 
letter to Rev. Mr. Williams, Botwnog. 

24th — Received Rev. D. Williams' reply ; 
returned my communication as requested 

therein. 

26th. — Received from Mr. Williams, of 
Bangor, a note respecting some situation ; 
wrote back to say I would go to Holyhead 
Thursday next. 

27th. — ^Received Mr. Williams of Ban- 
gor's note requesting me to call there on 
my way to Holyhead. Wrote back to 
state I should not go to the above place 
again, John Parry refusing to take me 

there free. 

28th. — Rev. Mr. Williams, Botwnog, 
called at my house ; gave me a s^^Sin to 
revise and correct. 

29th. — ^Mary desiring Mr. H. to write 
again to Holyhead for the situation they 
had both the other day persuaded me to 
decline; is not this provoking in the 
highest degree ? 



February 1st. — ^Dined with Mr. 0. Jones, 
Mr. Roberte, and Thomas Hughes at Plas ; 
1 G of A and 1 Q of R  

Mem, — ^Taught to mix soup with some 
stufBngs in a turkey, together with the sauce, 
and use some salt. Took pickle with mutton 
and salt; ate an egg pudding with a tea 
spoon. Whoever rea£ this 1 know he will 
laugh. 

2nd. — ^Met Rev. Mr. Williams at the 
Clynog stoppage of the mail, returning 
from Bangor; delivered him the revised 

4th. — Mr. Evan Williams called ; had an 
interview with him; promised, at his 
suggestion, to send him a letter stating my 
reasons for declining the Holyhead situa- 
tion. 

6th. — Composed some lines of poetry on 
the departure of Robert Griffith to join his 
regiment ; he was exceedingly affected at 
my reading them. 

8th. — Robert Griffith set off per mail; 
had a P. with him at N. Inn, when he 
divulged the secret of the box and lock of 
hair (red), &c. 

10th. — ^Descried a terrible conflagration 
to the northward about nine o'clock at 
night ; the sky was illumined to a con- 
siderable height. While a party of us was 
at the top of Bryn-y-gowrdy gazing at it 
an express arrived on its way to Bodvean, 
stating that the Glyn mansion was on fire ; 
his lordship had gone through in his 
carriage this morning to Bodvean. O 
Lord, Thy Providence is inscrutable. 

22nd. — Metn. — ^D. Williams requested me 
to paint or engrave Maesog on pew No. 21 
in Clynog Church. 

27th. — ^At Carnarvon. Bought the Car- 
narvon and Denbigh Herald, My be- 
setting sin occasioned me vast trouble 
to-day. O Lord, deliver me from it. 

Ma/rch 2nd. — ^Very unhappy ever since 
Saturday; dark prospects; melancholy 
reflections ! What shall I do ? O Lord, 
take pity upon me. 

7th. — ^My little Kate still very ill; has 
both eyes closed ; sleeps little to-night 

17th. — ^Assize day. Very high wind. 
Mary took little Catherine to Sportsman 
to be seen by Dr. Hughes, . Pwllheli ; he 

* " Ono glass of ale, one glass of nun." He often refers (o bl« 
" besetting stn." 
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gave her some water to wash her eyes, 
and powders to be taken twice a week; 
doctor said the malady would return every 
spring till she would grow up. 

21st. — Evan Hugh Bevan s funeral ; read 
his marriage settlement and his will to his 
relatives and others at New Inn. 

31st. — Went to Llanaelhaiam to the 
funeral of my uncle Evan Pierce; saw 
aunt of Gam there, — 12 years have passed 
since I saw her before; took some food 
with my relations upstairs in a public 
house in the village ; all my cousins very 
kind to me except William Evans, son of 
deceased. 15 years ago mother died. 

April 8th. — David Lloyd called here to 
pay for binding his " Cynniwer," &c., &c. ; 
Is. 6d. Desired me to remember him to 
Vic. girls. Lent him Euclid ; he did not 
promise to return it till Christmas next, 
and by his own hand. 

9th. — Put on a new fustian coat (surtout) 
worth 13s. for the first time, to go to bring 
some books to Mr. Jones, of Llanllyfni, 
where I drank tea and a glass of whiskey 
in the parlour, and talked about fluxions 
and the conic sections. Received £1 Is. 
for binding ; took G. of A. at J. G.*s, where 
I saw J. Paine, husband of B. Ellis, who 
engaged my notice some years ago. 

18th. — Mr. Pritchard, bookseller, &c., 
Carnarvon, called to request the favour of 
my orders in the stationery line; con- 
sidered myself obliged to him for his 
kindness with my medals some time ago ; 
told him I dealed with Potter and Co., or I 
should have been the first to become his 
customer. 

27th.— Went to Tymawr, at O. R's 
request, in the evening after school ; re- 
mained there three hours, writing, adding, 
and examining rents last received ; in that 
interval had about one and a half P. of A. 
there, and supper. Quarter past ten started 
home; fine moon; saw a young swain at 
Maes Cross ; called at Nancy's ; had one P. 
of A. there standing ; reached home seven 
minutes past eleven. Brought the late 
agent of Mr. Wynne's books with me to copy. 

28th. — Went to Sportsman in the 
evening, to know how a County Court law 
suit in which William Jones was concerned 
had turned out. Robert Williams, Caer- 
pwsen, and Robert GriflBth were there; 



they gave me each a G. of A. In a short 
time a car arrived with Mr. Bodvan 
Griffith and his sister, and Mr. Bukingham. 
The first was an advocate in the above 
case, and had won for William Jones ; saw 
William Jones arriving on horseback, 
covered with ribbons. As I stood outside 
the parlour window Robert Griffith came 
to desire I would go to Bodvan Griffith, 
who wished to see me. I went accordingly. 
Bodvan shook hands heartily, said he had 
heard much of me, but never saw me 
before. I said so in respect to him. He 
appeared very kind to me ; made me take 
two G. of A. He seemed to be 9* man of 
considerable talent, — sometimes abstracted 
and thoughtful for a few seconds, speaking 
with great vehemence on some point which 
appeared to him of importance, making at 
the same time violent gestures. He might 
be 38 or 40 years of age; complexion 
brown, small nose; his features, on the 
whole, indicated a strong mind, an in- 
genuity and skill, together with a malicious 
propensity which might produce injurious 
eflects on certain occasions. His friends, 
however, have nothing to fear, as this 
noxious tendency is neutralised and 
counteracted by a more than ordinary 
constancy and faithfulness towards those 
who value his friendship. In short, taking 
him altogether, he is not a man I should 
like as much as some others. 

May 7th.— Called at Bodvan Griffith's; 
he was reading a newspaper ; very petulant 
and saucy ; didn't speak a word hardly, — 
my remark very just. 

8th. — Went with Robert Jones to Bont- 
lyfni ; heard him preach. 

13th. — At the request of H, Evans, 
called at N. I. to see his wife, an old 
acquaintance; they were removing to 
Carnarvon. His wife, when a young girl, 
took a very great fancy to me. 

15tL — Observed the eclipse; not nearly 
as dark as was expected. 

16th. — Mr. Robert Williams, Vrondeg, 
called at my house, to inform me that he 
had a favourable prospect of success on my 
behalf, and that the situation he sought for 
me was likely to become vacant very soon ; 
salary £100 per annum. Mr. Williams is a 
very kind gentleman, and I feel greatly 
obliged to him. 
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17th. — Mr. Williams, Vrondeg, called at 
St. Beuno's ; assured me that he should do 
all in his power towards getting for me the 
to be expected vacant situation, and that I 
should near from him when anything 
relative thereto should occur. In the 
aiEtemoon attended the funeral of John 
Hughes, Cwmgwara, and read his will to 
his children at Ty Isaf. The daughter of 
Margaret Br — n y Go — th — ^n came to me, 
at the instance of her mother, to demand 
one shilling to the latter for an alleged 
debt I dismissed her rather sharply, and 
told her I had taught a sister of hers one 
quarter, and that the balance was in my 
favour, which was really true ; bade her be 
cautious in future. 

20th. — :Rev. Mr. Williams, of Llandwrog, 
called at St. Beuno's. He gave a shilling 
to my younger girl, and appeared very 
glad I had a clue to a situation ; promised 
to write on my behalf. I am this evening 
full of some ennui and carelessness. Yes- 
terday a traveller in ribbons, merinos, &c., 
called at my house; endeavoured to read 
Welsh as much as he could ; he said he 
would call again in four months. He 
admired the rural abode I occupied, crows, 
trees Sic &/C 

23rd.— Went to Chwilog Whit Monday ; 
Criccieth fair; delivered books bound to 
John Thomas ; brought one more to bind. 
Called at Llanarmon; Lowry, Catherine 
Jones, and Margaret there. Called at 
Ty'nrhos; money to little girl. Called at 
Penygongl; tob. to Sion and halfpenny 
to girl ; drank tea there. Saw Sianw Ty 
Croes, William Murci*usto, Hugh Williams, 
at the fair. Lowry Evans dead. One P. 
of best A. there, and lozenges for Nell and 
Kate. 

29th. — John Pughe just come home from 
London ; visited me. 

30th. — I returned the visit. Being 
Sunday, as soon as I dined I went to 
Cochybig; drank tea there. Phrenology 
attracted my attention, a cast being ex- 
hibited with all the organs developed and 
marked out. 

31st. — My wife very ill these days. 

June 1st. — Wife continues strangely ill. 
Mr. Ellis Owen, Cefn y Meusydd, called to 
see me. He is agreeable in conversation ; 
has a pretty high opinion of his writings. 



which I deem a weakness, but the defect 
somewhat diminishes inasmuch as he never 
sought while with me to depreciate the 
work of others. This was the first time I 
ever spoke to him. 

5th. — Wife recovering. Robert Jones 
(R. Tecwyn) sent for me to Plas ; discoursed 
about poetry ; he said he would write some 
strictures on the criticism on "Molawd 
Eifion " (Praise of Eivimi) in the Owlad- 
garwr, which he suspected was written by 
Rev. Morris Williams. Promised to address 
him with some poetry on the occasion of 
his marriage, &c. He was indifferent; 
severe cold. 

6th. — Weighed nine score within two 
pounds. 

8th. — Revs. Messrs. Phillips, of Bettws y 
Coed, and Hughes, St. Anne's, called at my 
house. 

9th. — Had a long conversation with the 
above gentlemen at the schoolroom and 
vicarage. Phillips is a poet, a very re- 
ligious man, and a critic. Hughes is a 
grammarian ; he wanted me to compose a 
Welsh grammar ; said my plan should be 
simple and peculiar to the Welsh. The 
general rules of grammar are the same in 
all languages, but there are exceptions on 
account of euphony ; that is, general rules 
must be departed from in order to use 
expressions and terms so as to please the 
ear. Query, — Is not gi'ammar the method 
of arranging words so as to express ideas 
in the plainest manner possible, and is not 
a departure from general rules made in 
order to produce this desirable end more 
effectually ? 

13th. — Mr. Phillips left one shilling to 
little Ellen; will send me a hymn-book; 
requested I should compose some ; interests 
himself in my behalf. 

17th.— Post-officed a letter to Mr. R. W., 
Frondeg ; saw O. Jones ; Mr. Jones, Llan- 
llyfni, showed me a Treatise on the 
Differential Calculus, twelve shillings. 

25th. — Went to Cochybig; John Pughe 
accompanied me to Llanllyfni and 
Penygroes; brisk walk; fourpence half- 
penny. 

26th. — Sunday. Mr. Hughes and son, 
of Frondeg, called; sermon affairs the 
other day; Mr. H. rather wished to see 
John Thomas, Chwilog. 



A POET WHO DIED YOUNQ. 



Thomaa Lloyd Jonef {Q^irnffrKdl, the author nt at leaat one poem that Is famlliitr toeTerr Wplahman, was bom at 
Holvvell In IBIO. Ho came to Denbigh, and Dr. W O. Puibe Instilled Into htm an <?nthtisiaim (or Welsh lltentnre. In 
ISaifae receiTed the sIlTer medal at the BeaiimarlB Eistsildrad trom the haods ol onr Queen, then tho Piinceu VlctoriB. 
In the same year he published his "BeantlcHoI the Welsh Muse." His ownuoetrv Is melodious and touching, ai ' ' 
did e™>dservIeo by tnuiBlatinBGraj'aKJtni. Goldsmith's /;«Kr(Bl V"--- —"^ ■- ■^ 
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before the end of 1§33 ; nad he died ther 
, ^Before bis death be had oompofled a 



Goronwy Owen 

, of yellow fever, August 
poem In thE 
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) A MOCKING BIRD. 

\t Omn^id at Sprine-HiU, Iff Jlaf, ISSi;. 



TJ AIL ! and Uuic* welcome, harbinger of May, 
I view thy joyoua luien tit Spring's return, 
I hear thee chant a sweet and varying lay, 
Nor wilt thou mourn, methinks, with those who 

Else to these precincts thou, perchance, had'st 

Lesa gladsome muac I And thou would'st prolong 
Some wildwood reqiuem o'er these mounds forlorn ! 
ffeeiTtt not the ilead ? If so, repeat the song 
Of Thrush that charmed the glen, fur which in 

Foe 'tis the game as that soul-thrilling note 
My childhood listened in the blissful vale. 
From aged thorn, beside the rural cot 
'Neath which the traveller told his evening tale 
To wandering groups — the peasants of the dale ; 
But ah ! already hast thou changed thy theme. 
As vows which faithless love would feign, reveal ! 
Alas ! like glimpses of an exile's dream. 
My soul thou hast beguiled to haunt my native 
stream. 

Sweet bird ! thou 'st made strange melodies thine 

Art thou preceptor of the forest choir ? 
Or dost delight to mock each sweeter tone — 
From the high strains of some celestial lyre. 
To zephyrs murmuring o'er the mystic wire ? 
Thou gifted bard !- — ^had I such art to weave 
The minstrelBy of old, I would attire 
Such thoughts in words bright as tho sunlit wave. 
To share the guerdon of the great, the good, and 
Iwavel 



The Earth. 
A VALLEY broad, that's shaded 
-'*■ By storm and migt and night; 
Whose fiowera soon are faded 
By some untimely blight ; 
Where youthful hearts are aching 
With pain of frame or mind ; 
Where older men are shaking, 
Like wiuttjr leaves in wind. 
Till, having measured out their days 
In folly, shame, or pride. 
An epitaph does speak their praise. 
Their deaths,^ — to whom allied. 



The Oram. 
Best hath made her dwelling here, 
Though the hving call it dr^r ; 
Beauty, youth, and wisdom meet 
In this meek and low retreat. 
Generations without end 
Here in silent ashes blend ; 
As the sands upon the shore 
Here they lie tor ever more. 
Waiting the life-^ving call 
That sliall break Death's sudden tibroll. 

Heaven. 

Where flesh and blood hath never been, 
Where mortal eye hath never seen, 
A mental sphere, a flood of light, 
A sea of glory dazzling bright, 
Where the crown of eternal life 's placed on, 
And the virtuous knuol round their Father's throne. 
Singing the songs of praise and bliss, — 
for a flight to a sphere like this ! 

A hopeless gulf of ruin and dismay, 
Where rage and darkness never pass away ; 
In which lost spirits writhe God a curse ben 
Bound with the chains of everlasting death. 



THERE are few towna in Wales to rival 
Conway in the picturewqueness o£ its 
neighbourhood or in its historic remains. 
It stands, aa its full name of Aber Conwy 
shows, at the sea end of the vale of 
Conway.; and one must travel far to finil 
80 many beauties of sea and glen and 
mountain within a vale so small. The 
scenes of thia truly glorious valley liave 
been made well laiown to strangers by 
David Cox and the host of landscape 
painters who spend their summers in it, but 



the multitude of its historic associations 
has almost made it a sacred valley to the 
Welshman. Its associations are more 
modem and more prosaic than those of 
the valley of the Dee, but all the more real 
on that account. It was the home of 
Llywelyn the Great, and it still treasures 
his memory. It was the home of the trans- 
lators of the Welsh Bible, of William 
Morgan and William Salesbury. It has 
boasted of bards innumerable. Its beauties 
aroused the genius of John Gibson. It 



gave Welsh hymnology "the poet of the 
river," it gave the Welsh pulpit one of its 
greatest orators. 

In a sense the history of Conway is 
modem. On the heights above it, the 
gigantic fortresses of prehistoric times 
irowQ upon its upstart walls and castle, — 
like a toy city in the distance. On the neck 
of the Great Orme's Head in front of it, 
between it and Llandudno, are the in- 



It has been the good or the bad fortune 
of Conway to have an eventful history, 
but no period of over-growing. Its walls 
still encircle it, and no houses have been 

built outside of thera to hide them. Such 
towns are common enough in a declining 
country like Spain ; but, aa far as I know, 
Conway is the only place within our islands 
that has kept the perfection of its outward 
mediieval beauty. 




significant remains of Deganwy, — once the 
home of the successors of the Roman 
governors of Britain, of the Welsh con- 
querors of the pitatea of the sea and of 
the heathen tribes of the north. The his- 
tory of Conway does not go much further 
than the twelfth century, it is not older 
than our oldest book. 



The vale of Conway lies between the 
towering mountains of Arvon and the hills 
of Denbigh and Flint. As we approached 
it from tiie east, there seoined to be only 
one patli through the wali of mountains, 
and the circular embattled towers of Con- 
way castle, with slender watch-towers 
rising out of them, stood right in that 
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patli. It was clear tKat Conway waa built 
in order to guard the passage into Arvon 
between the mountains and the sea. 

Still Conway is not a town that has 
grown around a castle ; and it was the con- 
queror of Arvon, not its defender, tliat 
built it. About 1185, Llywelyn the Great 
built a Cistercian abbey on a green field 
that was protected from the 
Conway by the moss of schiatus 
on which the castle now stands. 
It was a quiet lovely spot then, 
surrounded by marsh and 
mountain and sea, — an ideal 
home for one who wished to see 
the wicked world from a dis- 
tance, and an ideal resting place 
for dead kings. Llywelyn the 
Great was buried in the abbey 
in 1240, but the oppression of 
Edward and the spoliation of 
Henry VIII. caused the dust 
of the great prince to be cai rietl 
from resting place to rcHtiug 
place, until at last his empty 
coffin was allowed to remain in 
Gwydir chapel. Cynan ab Owen 
Gwynedd had been buried in 
the same abbey, disguised by the 
cowl of a Cistercian monk, forty 
years before ; and two sons of 
Llywelyn were buried near their 
father, — the dead body of one 
of them being brought from tlie 
English king's prison. The in- 
habitants of tne surrounding 
mountains held the abbey in the 
greatest reverence; and when 
Henry the Second's troops 
entered its hallowed gnmnd 
once they rushed down like a 
torrent, and threw the troops, — 
dead or stni^ling for life, — into 
the Conway. 

However conducive to medita- 
tion and contempt of the world 
the site of Conway was, it was also 
admirably situated for purposes of niedl- 
ffival trade. Around it stretched mountains 
which formed excL-lleut sheep-walks, under- 
neath it was a river easily navigable to the 
ships of those times. Before the Cister- 
cians of Conway had degenerated into 
sheep farmers the place changed its aspect 



and its character. Edward the First saw 
its iiiiix>rtance as a point of defence, and its 
magnificent c;i.'itle and its walla are his 
work. Very soon it was well for liim that 
the walls of Conway were high, and twelve 
feet thick. By 1 290 his sheriffs and 
coroners had driven the Welsh into re- 
bellion, and the king found himself b 



T POHTH UCUA IThl Upptr Oalr). 

in Conway. The bo<ly of his army could 
not cross over to liiiii, for the Conway had 
rise!! ; MaJog's Wel.sh were making des- 
perate efforts to -scale the wall.s before the 
river sulxsided. But, in the end, Edward 
spent a happy Christmas in the castle. 
He gave the town a ch;irter, based, ns most 
Welsh charters are, on that of Hereford, 



The mayor was to be appointed by tlie 

king, as constable of the castle ; the otlicr 

officers were to be elected liy the burgesses. 

Conway was to be the place of meeting 

for the supporters of Ricliard the Second, 

but that mysterious king walked into the 

power of his enemies. Hotspur became 

the constable of the castle, with a grant of 

seven hundred pounds lor its maintenance, 

* and he was to hold it against Owen 

/.<jA»,Gleiidower. On^Good F'-Jdft y - 1*01, while 

/u&t Owen was far away at Carmarthen, vowing 

he would exterminate the English tongue, 

the gan-iaon of Conway castle were at their 

devotions in church. One of the Anglesey 



"1 WAS TOLD IT Wis TEB BIBTHPLiCK OF 

Tudors and Howell Vaughan and their men 
were lying in wait, they pounced down 
upon the castle and took it. 

In the Great Civil War, Conway was 
fortified by one of the most interesting 
Welshmen of those times, — John Williams, 
bishop of Lincoln, and afterwards arch- 
bishop of York. It was stormed by the 
Parliamentary General Mytton, after a stub- 
born defence; and the relations between 
conquerors and conquered became ao friend- 
ly that hints about treason were made by 
the archbishop's enemies. No one thought 
that the Irish part of the garrison had 
been treated too leniently, ^they were tied 
back to back, and thrown into the Conway. 



For two centuries and a half the history 
of Couway has been uneventful; and no 
one has been thrown into the river, 
during that time, without a reasonable 
chance of being able to get out of it. The 
town is one of the Carnarvon boroughs; 
and the general tenor of its politics may 
be guessed from the fact that, before the 
Reform Bills, only fifteen resident burgesses 
had a vote. It is now the resort of 
summer visitors, and its picturesque streets 
are full of activity during the summer 
months. I found a few people engaged 
in an industry which brought to ray 
mind the Conway of 1775. 

"It isalaigc walled 
town," said a gazetteer 
of that timo, "with a 
castle, and the houses 
are tolerably well built. 
Near the town, com, 
timber, and oak bark 
are in great plenty; 
and they clear out at 
the custom houae from 
eleven to twelve 
thousand bushels of 
grain every year. A 
vast body of nuircaBito 
is found up the river, 
of which copperas is 
made, and it is thought 
that there are veins of 
copper ore near it. 
This town was former- 
ly famous for a pearl 
fishery; but though 
there are atill plenty of 
pearl mussels, they are 
negleoted. Here is 
roKS QiBson." only one church, in 

which they preach one 
Sunday in English and the other in Welsh." 

I had looked forward for a long time to 
spending a short holiday at Conway. And 
at last I found myself within it, — out of 
the reach of letters and determined to buy 
no newspaper, — snugly put up in a tiny 
house under the wails near the upp3r gate. 
On a beautiful June morning 1 strolled 
down to the market place, and found there 
a group of Conway magistrates discussing 
the coming of a new swarm of tramps. It 
seems that new places like Colwyn Bay and 
Llandudno are not provided with suitable 
accommodation for these knights and ladies 
errant, and so they flock from all parts to 



the quaint old by-streets of Conway, like 
birds at dusk. 

PaAsin<;r aloag a straight and steep street, 
I saw a fine Elizabethan house on the left. 
It 18 the Plas Mftwr, built by one of the 
Wynnes ot Gwydir, in Elizabeth's time. 
Its spacious rooms, fine wintlows, and 
variety of architecture aie very character- 
istic of the time of its buildf r. No gloomy 
dungeons, no slita in the walla for windows, 
no coffin-like rooms, — eveiything through- 
out it breathes of the dosire for expansion 
of that mighty age of hope and discovery. 



Castle Street, — full of old houses and 
interesting bits of Elizabethan architecture. 
Following this street I found myself 
coming to the steep rock on which the 
imposing castle stands. It may lie 
described as two rows of towers, not quite 
parallel, four in each row. The towers 
have equal distances between them, 
iind are connected by stupendous walls, 
sixteen feet thick. It is by gazing at 
these mighty castl s, apparently impreg- 
nable, that one realises the oppression 
and the hopeless subjection of class to class 



D TUBDIAB BBinaEa, AS BEEN FBOH T 



Still, of course, it is haunted. A pale face 
is seen, so I was tolJ, at a triangular 
window, but as far as I know, no one has 
ventured into the spacious silent rooms to 
ask what keeps that spirit from its ever- 
lasting rest. The Plos Mawr is now the 
home of the Royal Cambrian Academy. 
Tlie public are admitted into it, and it 
would be difficult to spend an hour or two 
in a more profitable and enjoyable manner 
than in rambling through this historic place. 
Pursuing the straight steep street, I 
came to a street at right angles to it, — 



that characterise the Middle Ages. The 
peasants were forced to give their lalx)ur 
in order to build castles that would make 
their freedom, and the freedom of their 
children, — for no gunpowder had been 
discovered, — hopeless for ever. It is im- 
pos-sible not to admire the constructive 
unifying genius of Eldward the First in 
approaching such a castle as this ; but one 
has a passing fit of admiration for the 
Gwilym ab Tudur and the Hywel Fychan 
ab Meurig ab Hywel, whose dashing 
exploit was to take the castle when at ita 
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strongest. What a glorious sight the gi-eat 
hall must have been when E'lward kept 
Christmas there,— a hundred and thirty 
feet long by thirty-two feet wide, with six 
windows looking out on the Conway and 
the Creuddin, and three on the htisy castle 
and town side. Its broken arches and 
beautiful oriel window show what the 
interior of the castle was before Charles 
the Second's cupidity, — more destructive 
than Cromwell's drakes, — allowed a favour- 
ite to take its iron and lead and timber 
away. 

From the towers I had a view that wiJl 
always remain in my memory, more like 
'i dream than a reality. It wtis an ideal 
summer day, and deep peace and golden 
light reposed on scenes that have been so 
full of life and stiife. I saw that the 
castle stood on a i-ock which formed the 



extreme point of a peninsula that stretches 
into the Conway. "The town is an irrefjnlar 
triangle, with the castle at one of its 
angles. The streets form an irregular 
triangle within the walls, a triangle ivgain 
divided by streets into iiTegular blocks of 
buildings. The church, the Plas Mawr, 
and the market place would be at the 
angles of an interior triangle. 

The view from the wnlls is extensive 
and varied, — over tlie breiad Conway the 
cultivated hills of Denbighshire nse, and 
the isolated Great Orme's Head, with 
Llandudno nestling in a lovt-ly bend at Its 
base. To the south there is the sea, like 
burnished gold, covering the fertile plain 
over which, tradition says, it once rushed. 
On the north and west the town is hemmed 
in by the rocky mountains of Arvon. 

On my way back from the castle I 



passed through the church. In spite of its 
font and screen it was interesting to me 
from what it had once contained, — the 
grave of the most successful, if not the 
greatest, of the princes of Wales. There is 
peace and repose in its quiet hollow, but 
its most sacred associations have been 
destroyed by a foreign oppressor. 

There was one other place at Conway 

I was anxious to see, — Porlwr Mawr, the 

house that Archbishop Williams had built 

for himself. It stands between the market 

place ^nd the new gate made for the 

Holyhead road. But its condition is now 

what the condition of the Flos Uawr was. 

It is a common lodging house, and it was not 

convenient that I should see it before the 

occupants of its rooms got up in the 

morning or after they had retired for the 

night. Anyhow, I always came too early 

or too late, and had to 

be content with 

glimpses into its quaint 

courts, full of medley 

crowds, — Italians with 

the inevitable monkey, 

German brass bands, 

Lancashire knife 

grinders, hawkers of 

miscellaneous wares, 

navvies and sailors, 

and many a nonde- 

M cHiPBL. script. I waa not told 

that the stately ghost 

of Archbishop Williams moves among the 

motley throng. 

I could not help thinking, as I watched 
the people of Conway, that the defending 
of the castle and the manning of the walls 
have affected their physique. As the tall 
straight men, with a military appearance, 
marehed into chapel on Sunday, I thought 
for the moment I was in the courtyard of 
a niedijeval castle, watching the dark 
stalwart men-at-arms pacing the walls. 

Though I had no time to see half as much 
of Conway as I ought to have seen, I was 
tempted to ramble through the gates into 
the country around, — so varied in its 
beauty and so rich in its history. First of 
all 1 went along the road that has been 
cut through the castle rock, and over the 
Suspension Bridge, built at great cost 
between 1822 and 1826. It is a slender 
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graceful thing, its chains passing over two 
high supporting towers from solid rock to 
solid rock. We could see the pearl mussel 
fishermen in the river below, and the view 
towards the sea and Llandudno is ex- 
tensive. The view up the Conway, 
however, is hidden by the railway tubular 
bridge, which now runs parallel The 
bridge and its approaches form a promenade 
nine hundred yards long, — a promenade 
that has now been extended as far as 
Llandudno Junction. 

Through the new western gate a road 
leads to the way that has been cut through 
the rock-cliffs of Penmaen Mawr; and 
the Forth Ucha leads to a beautiful upland 
country. My favourite walks were, how- 
ever, through Forth y Felin, and under 
the shadow of the castle and walls. One 



path follows the Conway, underneath the 
thickly wooded slopes. Above stands 
prominently the house in which Henry 
Ilees died. 

Another road runs along the valley of 
a tiny rivulet, under the walls of the 
town, to the little village of the Qyffin. 
There I was shown a dilapidated house, 
and told it was the birth-place of John 
Gibson. Quite close is the churchyard, 
with its great yews. Underneath one of 
those yews, so it is said, Wordsworth had 
a conversation with a little girl, — a con- 
versation that has been made immortal in 
" We are seven." The village, though 
quite close to Conway and Llandudno, is 
as quiet as sleep. Around it lie the hills 
of the vale of Conway, and the beauties of 
that vale what man can describe ? 
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WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 



IV. A CONFESSION IN PRAYER (continued). 

I never trusted in thee in dangers or 
distress, but in my own or other man's 
strength. I have used unlawful means to 
bring me out of them. I did not depend 
on thee to supply my wants. I neglected 
to do my daily duty in teaching the child- 
ren, but spent my time in idleness and play, 
and so cheated the parents of their money. 
My heart entirely did cleave to the world's 
temptation, or that of the flesh, and never 
to thy divine majesty. I have not looked 
up to thee for a blessing upon my endeav- 
ours. I have not doubted of my temporal 
or despaired of my eternal happiness while 
I continued in all manner of sin. 

I had not an high esteem of thee, nor 
did I submit obediently to thy will, or pa- 
tiently suffer, or amend by thy corrections 
and crosses sent to awake me. I never was 
thankful to thee. I never acknowledged 
thy wisdom in choosing for me, but was 
discontented, and had eager and impatient 
desires of my own, I did not honour thee 



by a reverent use of the things that belong 
or relate to thee. I never endeavoured, 
till thou wert pleased to open my eyes, to 
study or perform my duty in thy house, 
but behaved irreverently in it, not consid- 
ering before whom I was. Instead of 
attending: to thy worship there as I ought 
to have done, my eyes and heart and mind 
did wander after strange gods. I thought 
my stay there a burden and tediouBness in 
keeping me from my vain sports. When I 
came out, how profanely did I speak, in 
worldly and carnal talk, never thinking of 
or mediating on what I heard, or on thy 
works, or visiting the sick, or reading to 
the illiterate, or relieving my poor brethren. 
I spent it altogether on my own pleasures, 
nor did I contract any of my unruly desires, 
but freely consented to all the temptations 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil. And 
after having spent all the day thus, in all 
sensual pleasures and sports, I would con- 
clude it by disobedience and peevishness to 
my parents. 

So I have most rebelliously profaned thy 
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day without any thought, and likewise all 
the feaste and faats of thy church. I have 
neglected to read thy holy Scriptures and 
to remember what I did read. I was most 
careless to seek knowledge or any good 
thing, hut careful in all carnal studieK. I 
chose rather to continue ignorant than to 
go to the pains and trouble of reading and 
studying. I placed all my relio;ion ingoing 
to the church with impure and unprepared 
heart, hearing sermons without practice and 
seeming to men to be religious. 

I broke my vow made at my baptism 
entirely, my God, by 
following all the devil's 
temptations withoutop- 
poaition, by loving the 
pomp and vanities of 
the world, and alto- 
gether following its 
wicked customs, and 
fulfilling all the lusts 
of the flesh together. 
Nay, I ha\'e profaned 
thy holy table in com- 
ing to it without read- 
ing, or studying my 
duty, or endeavouring 
to prepare myself 
against it ; but I came 
with the most polluted 
hands, having neither 
confessed, repented, or 
resolved as I ought. I 
come again so pre- 
sumptuously, nor did I 
take sufficient care after 
receiving, but did slide 
again into my old ways. 
I came to it without /iL^^' 

devotion and spiritual 
affection, and neglecting 
to keep the promises I made at it. O mast 
merciful Father,how often havel abused thy 
holy name by vain and customary oaths or 
execrations, out of passion or out of i)riile, 
and giving otheis occasion to blaspheme 
thy holy name by my example and by my 
vile and sinful life and actions. Nay, I 
have used thy holy name, — whereat all 
knees do bow, — to cover my sins or to 
make good some lie. I have been pre- 
sent at thy service out of ceremony, and 
to show myself and see, and to please 



men and not conscientiously to please 
thee. 

I have omitted both public and even 
private prayer, unless I prayed in such a 
manner as to incur thy displeasure rather 
than to hear me, and I thought it long to 
kneel while others prayed. Nay, I have 
studied to be religious, and to gain a 
worldly end. I never, before my con- 
version at heart and since, purified my 
heart from sin before I approached before 
thee, with my lips unclean ; and when I 
repeated the words the heart and thought 
were somewhere else, 
I did not pray with 
faith, consideration, re- 
pentance, and humility, 
but was cold, wander- 
ing, thoughtless, aiid 
dead in my prayers. 
Nay, I used irreverent 
gestures of body in my 
prayers to thee, great 
king of heaven and 
earth, when I would 
have taken the greatest 
care to behave before 
an earthly prince or 
some great man. I, for 
one and twenty years 
and more, neglected to 
call myself to account 
for my sins once, much 
less every day, but still 
heaped sins on sins, ever 
pouring in, but never 
pouring out, or even 
thinking or intending 
to assign any set or 
solemn times for fast- 
ing, confessing, and 
humiliation. I did not 
cast in all that time one serious look on 
my past life to beget contrition ; and, in-  
stead of acting revenge on myself by fast- 
ing, I studied to improve all carnal desires. 
How many of my fellow creatures have I 
woi-shipped, in thinking and meditating of 
them, and giving them all those inward 
thoughts due to thee, and even putting my 
trust, care, love, thought, and affection on 
several meaner things, — house, garflen, 
money, &c. 

How have I been puffed up with pride, 
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and high conceit of myself, in respect of 

Earts, learning, education, wit, clothes, 
onours, — ^greedily seeking praise, doing 
all to tend to that end. Nay, I directed 
all Christian duties, actions, and counsels 
to that end, disturbing my mind with 
anger and peevishness, and abusing the 
chudren with tongue and blows, and 
parents and brethren in words. I never 
examined what my estate was, or tried it 
by the true rule, — thy law. I never 
weighed the lawfulness of my actions 
before I ventured on them, or examined 
any of my past actions by repenting and 
resolving to reform as I should, and to give 
thee thy glory due unto thee. 

I have been discontented in my place 
and calling, complaining without any 
occasion, and greedily desiring after honour 
and riches. I have sought to gain by 
ingratitude to my best niends. I have 
surveyed the condition of other men. I 
have been always negligent and im- 
provident to observe and resist temptations. 
Nay, I wilfully ran to them. I did not 
improve thy gifts, outward and inward, to 
thy honour. I have abused all my senses, 
understanding, will, parts, and learning, in 
making use of them as much as I could for 
sin. I have neglected and resisted the 
motions of thy Holy Spirit. I have been 
lustful by the eye, the hand, and the 
tongue, and not labouring to subject it, but 
furthering it in all manner of ways. 

Instead of keeping my mind and body 
clean, O Lord, I have nothing to say but 
that, by a repetition of all manner of un- 
cleanness, I have jnade my heart a cage of 
all impure thoughts, and my mind a stye 
of the unclean spirit; and by doating on 
beauty, whose ground is but dust, Satan 
hath so bewitched me to look after strange 
flesh that, when I would pray to thee, my 
prayers are interrupted by filthy or worldly 
thoughts. I made pleasure, and not health, 
the ends of my eating ; I was curious about 
my meat and drink, not liking what I 
found at home. I have drunk more than 
was useful to my body, and wasted my 
time and money in eating, drinking, and 
buying vanities which I am ashamed to 
call to my mind. I have abused my health 
by this immoderate sleeping and idleness. 
I have spent too much money on recrea- 



tions, lawful and unlawful. I was too 
vehement and passionate at them, where, 
for one sorry word, I have broken out to 
open rage, and harboured mischief in my 
heart, and preferred feeding on my own 
malice to being guided by thy holy Word. 
I was covetous at my sports too, and lying 
against my conscience. I have been proud 
of my apparel, and displeased at my im-- 
perfections, reading and studying how to 
be finer in body, and going beyond my 
rank. I have spent too much time, care, 
and money on them, wearing what was not 
becoming my rank. 

I have been injurious to many, delighting 
to grieve them, and that carelessly, too; 
and ensnaring them by counsel, enticement, 
and example. 1 have. I fear. aflMghted 
some from godliness by my scofling at it. 
I did not seek to bring them to repentance 
by advising whom I led to sin, I fear. I 
hav« neglected to reconcile men at variance. 
I have maliciously and spitefully wished 
and spoken and done evil to my neighbour. 
I have coveted what others had; I have 
stolen innumerable things from every- 
where, and have been most unfaithful in 
my trust to my brother and aunt. I have 
opened letters. I have used arts and 
deceits and lies in selling to R D. and 
others. I have infinitely blasted the credit 
of my neighbour by whispering, railing, 
encouraging others in their slanders and 
ill opinions; and, instead of putting the 
best constructions on things and prudently 
judging right or good, and defending the 
good name and character of my friend, 
alas, — vile wretch that I am, — I have 
given and heightened all suspicions, and 
judged rashly. As soon as I heard an ill 
report, I made my tongue an instrument 
of the devil to blaze that abroad, as I have 
more largely, by thy divine assistance, 
confessed, and more thou knowest and 
seest. Before I knew the truth of it 
myself, I was so far from defending his 
character that it tickled my heart in 
secret to hear one that I envied to be 
tasked with such a blemish, though I 
knew he had several good qualities. In- 
stead of pitying poor and infirm brethren, 
and givinc^ alms, I despised my fellow- 
brethren for their infirmity, rejoicing to 
hear of any evils befalling them. 
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I have neglected to make proper satis- 
faction to some that I have wronged. I 
have been churlish and proud in my be- 
haviour ; forward, arguing, and peevish in 
my conversation. What bitter and re- 
proachful language have I used to many, 
especially where I should have been most 
dutiful, — to mother. I have not paid the 
respects due to them, but proudly over- 
looked my poor relations, and the good 
qualities of others,-^eeking to lessen 
others' esteem of them. Not administering 
to those whose wants required it, being 
unthankful to benefactors, not amending 
upon their reproof, but scorning advice 
and being angry for it, not revering my 
parents and magistrates, — I have not shown 
that honour and affection thou requirest 
to them. I have despised my spiritual 
fathers, not giving in words and actions 
the respect due to them as thy servants. I 
did not love them for their work, did not 
obey those commands they delivered me. 
I have been to the highest degree dis- 
obedient and stubborn to my parents, I 
have despised and published their infirm- 
ities, not loving them, or endeavouring to 
bring them comfort and consolation. I 
condemned their counsels, and did not 
minister to their wants, but grudged to 
serve and obey them, and neglected to 
pray to thee for them. 

I had not sufiicient affection towards my 
brethren, but behaved churlishly towards 
them, and envied them, I had no fellow- 
feeling with my fellow christians; I did 
not take deeply to heart the desolation of 
the church ; 1 did not generally wish the 
good of all with compassion and charity, 
heartily desiring and studying their tem- 
poral and spiritual good. I have not loved 
and forgiven those that offended me, but 
suffered the sun to go down on my wrath. 

innumerable falsenesses, professing kind- 
ness where I had none, with a thousand 
lies and protestations, to men and women, 
and acting none, — only studying to deceive. 

I have not laboured to do all the good 

1 can to the souls of those that even de- 
sired, nor assisted them in their bodily dis- 
tresses, nor defended their good name, nor 
realised their poverty, — having thoughts of 
marriage to undue ends, covetousness. I 
have been careless in my trust, murmured 



at rebukes, I was idle, and studied to please 
the eye in my service, and not conscience. 

In short, O heavenly Father, I have 
thus broken all my duties to thee, myself, 
and my neighbour ; in thought, word, and 
deed. I am sold under sin. I have thus 
transgressed all thy holy law, from the 
greatest commandment to the least, from 
the first to the last; and that not only 
once, but I have such a custom that they 
are become innumerable and inconceivable. 
They have grown over me like a loathsome 
leprosy, so that there is no part, from the 
sole of my foot to the crown of my head, 
no member or part, but what is infected. 
Not one good action during all this time 
have I conscientiously done. Not one sin 
have I left undone I could without man's 
fear do. Now I cannot help admiring thy 
divine mercy in letting such a rebel still 
live and speak and move, and that he is 
not visitea with all thy indigng^tion. 
Adoring, therefore, thy ever-streaming 
goodness and mercy, I here, like a con- 
demned criminal before thy judgment seat, 
stand guilty of all the breaches of thy 
holy laws as was possibly in my power to 
break, from the beginning of thy Word to 
the end. And, therefore, I am liable to 
thy curse and to all the miseries that 
justice can pour forth on so cursed a 
creature, in this life and in that which is 
to come. 

But inexhaustible treasure, O ever- 
streaming goodness that, though men and 
angels blush at my rebellion, notwith- 
standing all thou callest me to thy throne 
of peace and to behold my blessed Saviour, 
and to believe there is mercy to pardon 
abounding sins. Therefore out of the 
depths of my miseries will I cry with 
David for the depths of thy mercies ; though 
thou shouldst kill me with all afflictions, 
yet will I, like Job, put my trust in thee. 
Though thou shouldst drown me in the sea 
of thy displeasure with Jonas, yet will I 
catch such hold on thy mercy that I will 
be taken up dead clasping her with both 
my hands. And though thou shouldst 
cast me into the bowels of hell, yet from 
there would I cry unto thee, — " God the 
Father, who canst not be thought so cruel 
as to make me only to destroy me, have 
mercy upon me, for I repent. my God, 
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I repent. I accuse and am condemned, and 
I am ashamed of this catalogue, and I call 
all the white court of heaven to witness 
that I do sadly repent of them all, and am 
grieved that I can grieve no more, and do 
abhor myself for them all, and that I do, 
by the help of thy divine Spirit, resolve and 
promise to renounce them all. O then, be 
merciful to me a sinner. O God the Son 
who, knowing thy Father's will, didst make 
it thy business to come into the world to 
save me, have mercy upon me, for I repent. 



O God the Holy Ghost, who to the same 
end didst sanctify me in my baptism, and 
hast so often recalled holy thoughts and 
motions on me, have mercy upon me, for I 
repent. O holy and blessed ajid glorious 
Trinity, whom in three persons I adore as 
my one and only God, have mercy on me, 
for I repent. 

Hear me, O Lord ; 
Help me, Lord ; 
Save me, or else I perish. 
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THE ITINERARY THROUGH WALES. 

It is not too mnch to say that, during the whole of the Middle Ages, there is no man more interesting than Gerald 
the Welshman. His rare ability and delightful vanity, his high ideals and romantic history, his indoQiitable energy and 
love of funi—his own characteristics would have made his life one of engrossing interest. 

But he lived in stirringtimes, and it is no wonder that his writings are beyond all price when we remember that he 
had long conversations at JEtome with Innocent the Third, that he tried to out-manouvre Henry the Uecond and John, 
that he watched the rise of Rhys ab Gruffydd and Llywelyn the Great. He stands in Welsh history as the champion of 
Welsh ecclesiastical independence, he stands in Irish history as the painter of Irish life in the Middle Ages ; in European 
history he is the most graphic narrator of some of the most wonderful scenes, and the most dear-sighted observer of the 
greatest men of those wonderful times. 

In 1188 he came to Wales on a preaching tour. Jerusalem had fallen before the might of the heathen Saladin: and 
Giraldus accompanied an archbishop in a tour through the land of his birth to rouse the rdigious fervour of the Welsh. 
His vivid descriptions will show us now similar we are, after all, to our forefathers of eight hundred years ago. 

The translation is that of Sir RlchaixL Colt Hoare, with a few corrections, and with place-names modernized. 



BOOK I.--CHAPTER I. 

JOTJEBTEY THBOTJOH HEREFORD AND RADNOR. 

IN the year 1188 from the. incarnation of 
our Lord, Urban the Third* being the 
head of the apostolic see; Frederick, 
emperor of Germany and king of the 
Romans ; Isaac, emperor of Constantinople; 
Philip, the son of Louis, reigning in France ; 
Henry the Second in England ; William in 
Sicily; Bela in Hungary; and Guy in 
Palestine : in that very year, when Saladin, 
prince of the Egyptians and Damascenes, 
by a signal victory, gained possession of 
the kingdom of Jerusalem ; Baldwin, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a venerable man, 
distinguished for his learning and sanctity, 
journeying from England for the service of 
the holy cross, entered Wales near the 
borders of Herefordshire. 

The archbishop proceeded to Radnor 
about the beginning of a feast, accompanied 
by Ranulph Glanville, privy counsellor and 
Justiciary of the whole kingdom, and there 
met Rhys, son of Gruiiydd, prince of 
South Wales, and many other noble per- 

• A mistake for Clement the Third, 



sonages of those parts; where a sermon 
being preached by the archbishop upon 
the subject of the Crusades, and explained 
to the Welsh by an interpreter, the author 
of this Itinerary, impelled by the urgent 
importunity and promises of the king, and 
the persuasions of the archbishop and the 
justiciary, arose the first, and, falling down 
at the feet of the holy man, devoutly took 
the sign of the cross. His example was 
instantly followed by Peter, bishop of St. 
David's, a monk of the abbey of Clugny ; 
and then by Einon, son of Einon Clyd, 
prince of Elfael, and many other persons. 
Einon, rising up, said to Rhys, whose 
daughter he had married, — '' My father and 
lord, with your permission, 1 hasten to 
revenge the injury offered to the great 
Father of all." Rhys himself was so fully 
determined upon the holy peregrination, as 
soon as the archbishop should enter his 
territories on his return, that for nearly 
fifteen days he was employed with great 
solicitude in making the necessary pre- 
parations for so distant a journey ; till his 
wife, and, according to the common vicious 
license of the coxmtry, his relation in the 
fourth degree, Gwenllian, daughter of 
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Madoc, prince of Powys, by female artifices, 
diverted him wholly from hia noble pur- 

C; since, as Solomon saya. — "A man'a 
t deviaeth liia way, but the Lord 
directeth his steps." As Rhys before his 
departure was conversing with hia friends 
concerning the thingn ne had heard, a 
distinguished young man of his family, by 
name Gruffydd, and who afterwards 
took the cross, is said thus to have 
answered, — " What man of spirit can refuse 
to undertake this journey, since, amongst 
all imaginable inconveniences, nothing 
worse can happen to any one than to 
return." 

On the arrival of Ehye in hia own 
territory, certain canons of Saint David's, 



prevail, lest by prohibiting the archbishop's 

Erogress he might appear to wound hia 
jelings. 
Eiarly on the following morning, after 
the celebration of mass, and the return of 
Ranulph Glanville to England, we came to 
Cruker Castle, two miles distant from 
Radnor, where a strong and valiant youth 
named Hector, conversing with the arch- 
bishop about taking the cross, said, — " If I 
had the means of getting provisions for 
one dav, and of keeping fast on the next, I 
would comply with your advice." On the 
following day, however, he took the cross. 
The same evening, Malgwn, son of Cad- 
wallon, prince of Maelienydd, after a short 
but eflicacious exhortation from the arch- 



through a zeal for their church, having 
previously secured the interest of some of 
the prince's courtiers, waited on Rhys, and 
endeavoured by every possible suggestion 
to induce him not to permit the archbishop 
to proceed into the interior parts of Wales, 
and particularly to the metropolitan see of 
Saint David's (a thing Iiitherto unheard 
of), at the same time asserting tiiat if he 
should continue his intended journey the 
church would in future experience great 
prejudice, and with difficulty would re- 
cover its ancient dignity and honour. Al- 
though these pleas were most strenuously 
urged, the natural kindness and civility of 
the prince would not sutFer them to' 



bishop, and not without the tears and 
lamentations of his friends, was marked 
with the sign of the croea 

But here it is proper to mention what 
happened during tlie reign of King Henry 
the First to the lord of the castle of 
Radnor, in the adjoining territory of 
Buallt, who had entered the church of 
Saint Avan, — ^which is called in the British 
language Llan Avan, — and, without suffic- 
ient caution or reverence, had passed the 
night there with hia hounds. Arising 
early in the morning, according to the 
custom of hunters, he found his hounds 
mad and himself struck blind. After a 
long, dark, and tedious existence, he was 
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conveyed to Jerusalem, happily taking care 
that his inward sight should not in a 
similar manner be extinguished ; and there, 
being accoutred and led to the field of 
battle on horseback, he made a spirited 
attack upon the enemies of the faith, and, 
being mortally wounded, closed his life 
with honour. 

Another circumstance which happened 
these our days, in the province of 
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Gwerthrynion, distant from hence only a 
few furlongs, is not unworthy of notice. 
Einon, lord of that district, and son in law 
to Prince Rhys, who was much addicted to 
the chase, having on a certain day forced 
the wild beasts from their coverts, one of 
his attendants killed a hind with an arrow 
as she was springing forth from the wood, 
which, contiury to the nature of her sex, 
was found to bear horns of twelve years' 
growth, and was much fatter than a stag, 
in the haunches as well as in every other 
part. On account of the singularity of 
this circumstance the . head and horns of 
this strange animal were destine! as a 
present to the king Henry the Second. 
This event is the more remarkable, as the 
man who shot the hind suddenly lost the 
use of his right eye, and, being at the same 
time seized with a paralytic complaint, 
remained in a weak and impotent state 
until the time of his death. 

In this same province of Gwerthrynion, 
and in the church of Saint Harmon s, there 
is a staff of Saint Curig, covered on all 
sides with gold and silver, and resembling 
in its upper part the form of a cross ; its 
efficacy has been proved in many cases, but 
particularly in the removal of glandular 
and strumous swellings ; insomuch that all 
persons afflicted with these complaints, on 
a devout application to the staff, with the 
oblation of one penny, are restored to 
health. But it happened in these our days 
that a strumous patient, on presenting one 
halfpenny to the staff, the humoiir subsided 
only in the middle ; but when the oblation 
was completed by the other halfpenny an 
entire cure was accomplished. Another 
person also coming to the staff with the 
promise of a penny was cured, but not 
lulfiUing his engagement on the day 
appointed he relapsed into his former 
disorder; in order, however, to obtain 



pardon for his offence, he tripled the 
offering by presenting threepence, and thus 
obtained a complete cure. 

At Elfaei, in the church of Glascwm, is 
a portable bell, endowed with great virtues, 
called Bangu, and said to have belonged to 
Saint David. A certain woman secretly 
conveyed this bell to her husband, who 
was confined in the castle of Bhaiadr Gwy, 
near * Gwerthrynion, — ^which Rhys, son of 
Gruffydd, had lately built, — for the purpose 
of his deliverance. The keepers of the 
castle not only refused to liberate him for 
this consideration, but seized and detained 
the bell ; and in the same night, by divine 
vengeance, the whole town, except the wall 
on which the bell hung, was consumed by 
fire. 

The church of Llywel, in the neighbour- 
hood of Brycheiniog, was burned, likewise 
in our time, by the enemy, and everything 
destroyed, except one small box, in which 
the consecrated host had been deposited. 

It came to pass also in the province of 
Elfaei, which is separated from Hay by 
the river Wye, on the night in which king 
Henry the First expired, that two pools of 
no small extent, the one natural, the other 
artificial, suddenly burst their bounds ; the 
latter, by its precipitate course down the 
declivities, emptied itself ; but the former, 
with its fish and contents, obtained a per- 
manent situation in a valley about two 
miles distant. In Normandy, a few days 
before the death of Henry Second, the fish 
of a certain pool near Seez, five miles from 
the castle of Exme, fought during the 
night so furiously with each other, both in 
the water and out of it, that the neigh- 
bouring people were attracted by the noise 
to the spot ; and so desperate was the con- 
flict, that scarcely a fish was found alive in 
the morning; thus, by a wonderful and 
unheard of prognostic, foretelling the death 
of one by that of many. 

But the borders of Wales sufficiently re- 
member and abhor the great and enormous 
excesses which, from ambitious usurpation 
of territory, have arisen amongst brothers 
and relations in the districts of Melenydd, 
Elfaei, and Gwerthrynion, situated between 
the Wye and the Severn. 

* Jaxta, But RhaUdr ia In GwerthrTiilon, 
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CHAPTER II. 

JOURNEY THROUGH HAY AND BRYCHEINIOG. 

Having crossed the river Wye, we pro- 
ceeded towards Brycheinog, and on preach- 
ing a sermon at Hay, we observed some 
amongst the multitude, who were to be 
signed with the cross, — ^leaving their gar- 
ments in the hands of their friends or 
wives, who endeavoured to keep them 
back, — ^fly for refuge to the archbishop in 
the cafitla 

Early in the morning we began our 
journey to Aberhonddu, and the word of 
the Lord being preached at Llandduw, we 
there spent the night. The castle and 
chief town of the province, situated where 
the river Honddu joins the river Usk, is 
called Aberhonddu ; and every place where 
one river falls into another is called aber in 
the British tongue. Llandduw signifies the 
church of God. The archdeacon of that 
place* presented to the archbishop his not 
unknown work on the Topography of Ire- 
land. He graciously received it, and either 
read or heard a part of it read attentively 
every day during his journey ; and on his re- 
turn to England completed the perusal of it. 

I have determined not to omit mention- 
ing those occurrences worthy of note which 
happened in these parts in our days. It 
came to pass before that great war, in 
which nearly all this province was destroy- 
ed by the sons of lestyn, that the large 
lake, and the river IJyfni, which flows 
from it into the Wye, opposite Glasbury, 
were tinged with a deep green colour. 
The old people of the country were con- 
sulted, and answered, that a short time 
before the great desolation caused by 
Howel, son of Meredydd, the water had 
been coloured in a similar manner. About 
the same time, a chaplain, whose name was 
Hugo, being engaged to officiate at the 
chapel of Saint rTicholas, in the castle of 
Aberhonddu, saw in a dream a venerable 
man standing near him, and saying, — "Tell 
thy lord William de Braose, who has the 
audacity to retain the property granted to 
the chapel of Saint Nicholas for charitable 
uses, these words: 'The public treasury 
takes away that which Christ does not 

• Oinadaa himBelf. 



receive; and thou wilt then give to an 
impious soldier, what thou wilt not give 
to a priest.' " This vision having been re- 

Seated three times, he went to the arch- 
eacon of the place, at Llandduw, and relat- 
ed to him what had happened. The arch- 
deacon immediately knew them to be the 
words of Augustine; and shewing him that 
part of his writings where they were 
found, explained to him the case to which 
they apphed. He reproaches persons who 
held back tithes and other ecclesiastical 
dues ; and what he there threatens, certain- 
ly in a short time befell this withholder of 
them ; for in our time we have duly and 
undoubtedly seen, that princes who have 
usurped ecclesiastical benefices, — and par- 
ticularly king Henry the Second, who 
laboured under this vice more than others, 
— ^have profusely squandered the treasures 
of the church, and given away to hired 
soldiers what injustice should have been 
given only to priests. 

Yet something is to be said in favour of 
the aforesaid William de Braose, although 
he greatly ofiended in this particular, — 
since nothing human is perfect, and to 
have knowledge of all things, and in no 
point to err, is an attribute of God, not of 
man ; for he always placed the name of the 
Lord before his sentences, saying, — ^''Let 
this be done in 'the name of the Lord ; 
let that be done by God's will ; if it shall 

E lease God, or if God grant leave ; it shall 
e so by the grace of God." We learn 
from Saint Paul that evey thing ought 
thus to be committed and referred to the 
will of God. On taking leave of his 
brethren, he says, — " I will return to you 
again if God permit;" and Saint James 
uses this expression, — "If the Lord will, 
and we live," in order to show that all 
things ought to be submitted to the divine 
disposal. The letters also which William 
de Braose, as a rich and powerful man, 
was accustomed to send to different parts, 
were loaded, or rather honoured, with 
words expressive of the divine indulgence 
to a degree not only tiresome to his aman- 
uensis, but even to his auditors; for as a 
reward to each of his amanuenses for con- 
cluding his letters with the words, "by 
divine assistance," he gave annually a 
piece of gold, in addition to their stipend. 
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When on a journey he saw a churcli or 
a CFOSH, although in the miil»t of con- 
veraation either with liis inferiors or 
superiors, from an excess of devotion, he 
immediately began to pray, and when he 
had finished his prayers, resumed his con- 
versation. On meeting boys in the way, 
he invited them by a previous salutation 
to salute him, that the blessings of these 
innocents, thus extorted, might be returned 



to him. His wife, Maud de Saint Valery, 
observed all these things : a prudent and 
chaste woman ; a woman placed with pro- 
priety at the head of her house, equally at- 
tentive to the economical disposal of her 
property within door.i, as to the augmen- 
tation of it without ; both of whom, I hope, 
by their devotion obtained temporal hap- 
piness and grace, as well as the glory of 
eternity. 



A SHEPIIEED'b COTTiOE IN WINTEB. 

lOUNTAIN SHEEP FARMING. 



THE hills were bleak and cold, and the 
wind was tearing their shroud of 
mist into a thousand fragments, when I 
took my la-st journey in search of lost 
sheep. I came to a shepherd's cot, where 
the smoke from the poat fire was driven 
headlong as soon as it emerged from the 
chimney, and the mountains I sought were 
scarcely visible througli the cold clouds. 
The water looked colder than if it had 
been frozen, and the occasional sheep wliich 
found a miserable sliolter beneath a rock 
or leafless hedge made a desolate scene 
more desolate still. I had heard that my 



lost sheep had strayed, in spite of the cold 
inclement weather, into a bit of wet mossy 
mountain, right beneath perpendicular 
rocks some hundreds of feet high ; and at I 
approached the rocks, ankle deep in moss, 
I could see the broken mist climbing the 
precipices, in fantastic shapes, like a giant's 
deformed fingers. 

What a contrast to the same scene as it 
was in summer! Then the mountain was 
diy under foot like a carpet, then the 
tiny yellow lady strew-bed smiled from 
green spots between reaches of heather, — 
heather in all the glowing beauty of its 
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puiple bloom. Then the wild cry of the 
plover tried to lure the shepherd from the 
dry bank whereon her four eggs lay ; and 
the lark rose higrher and higher into the 
blue sky, until he became a black speck 
too small to be seen; and the sparrow- 
hawk's wheeling circles could be watched 
from the edge of the rocky cliffs above. 
But, after all, the shepherd is as happy in 
winter as in summer, because it is in 
winter he feels he can do most for his 
sheep. In summer he shears them and 
sells them, but in winter he looks after 
them and protects them. 

A Welsh mountain sheep farmer has a 
flock of sheep varying from 50 to 2,000 in 
number. He has his farm in the valley, 
and a sheep-walk higher up among the 
mountains. The boundaries of the farms 
are, with few exceptions, what they were 
six or seven hundred years ago. The 
boundaries of the sheep-walks, though 
these are not walled or fenced off as a rule, 
are equally well known. The mountain 
boundaries are always matters of tradition. 
Though there is no periodical beating of 
bounds, the oldest shepherd is sometimes 
asked where the boundary is. He walks 
from rill to rock, from rock to hollow, 
from hollow to a patch of rushes, and 
thence to a haunted glen. He is followed 
by the anxious sheep farmera, and is often 
admonished to let his conscience direct his 
steps. But, as a rule, a feud concerning 
the limits of mountain liberties goes on for 
ever. . New families may come, fights 
innumerable may take place between dogs 
and between shepherds, but the curse of a 
disputed boundary is one of the standing 
curses of Welsh mountain districts. 

Nowadays the enclosure of mountains is 
proceeding at a very rapid rate. Vast 
tracts of mountains are fenced in, but 
remain sheep-walk as before. The sheep 
farmer gains two things by enclosing. 
He gets rid of any doubt about boundaries, 
and he makes his "liberty" less of a 
common that it was before, — he feels 
justified in warning off those who come, as 
their forefathers have come from time 
immemorial, to pluck rushes for rushlights, 
to get furze and heather for fuel, to get 
moss and peat and fern. Peeling rushes is 
one of the favourite occupations of a long 



winter evening. But the villagers and 
others, through their own unconcern, are 
rapidly losing their rights to the free and 
open mountains. 

The extent of sheep-walk is not always 
proportionate to the size of the farm, — ^the 
contenement has not always been adjusted, 
by Statute of Merton or otherwise, to the 
tenement. Sometimes the sheep-walk is 
close to the enclosed fields, and sometimes 
four or five miles distant from them. 

All through the summer the sheep are 
on the mountain sheep-walks. They keep 
to their accustomed walk, though, as far 
as hedges are concerned, a sheep might 
stray from one end of the Berwyn range 
to the other without any difficulty. When 
a sheep strays it is easily known to whom 
it belongs from its. wool-mark and from its 
ear-mark. The wool-mark is a spot of red 
or black paint, or a combination of the two, 
placed on the back, on the head, or on the 
tail, as the case may be. This must be 
renewed every year after shearing; but 
the ear-mark is made once for all, — ^it is a 
slit or a hole in the ear, and innumerable 
ear-marks can be made by varying the 
direction and the place of the slits. In 
addition to this, a pitch mark, — the initial 
letters of the owner's name, — ^is often 
placed on the sheep's side immediately 
after shearing. But a difficulty often 
occurs with respect to lambs, and a 
mountain sheep farmer's conception of a 
perfectly honest man is this, — "A man 
near whom an unmarked lamb is safe." 

Sheep are very fond of their accustomed 
home. As a rule they have a hereditary 
love for their mountain walk ; for, when- 
ever a new tenant comes into a farm, he 
takes the sheep over as a matter of course. 
Once a sheep wandered from Kent to her 
old home on a breezy bank on one of the 
offshoots of the Aran, and shepherds still 
call the place "The Black Sheep's Acre." 
Lambs that are brought up in the shep- 
herd's home, having lost their mothers in 
the winter snows, are particularly affec- 
tionate, and retain their attachment to the 
shepherdess who fed them even after many 
years of freedom on the mountains. A 
suckling lamb once used to come to an old 
woman to get a piece of bread; many 
years afterwards, while a drove of sheep 
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was passing the cot, a hoary old sheep 
came to the place where the crumbs once 
awaited it. 

When the sheep are sold to an incoming 
new tenant, they are generally sold foi- 
more than they would fetch in an open 
market. The greatest dread of the new 
farmer is a hard winter as soon as ho has 
had his hundreds of sheep into his pos- 
session. It is not unusual for one-third of 
the sheep to die during one winter, when 
the snow lies long dii the ground, or when 
cold wet days are followed by a sliarp 
frost. I have seen the mountains coatel 
with ice as if it weru 
a coat of glass, while 
the hungry sheep 
looked wistfully at 
the blades of grass 
which lay beneath 
ice too thick for 
their breath to thaw. 

"You are very 
lucky that you have 
no sheep, my lad," 
said a sheep farmer 
to his youngest 
servant once, as they 
heard the winter 
storm rumbling in 
the old chimney. 

" If this weather 
continues, my mas- 
ter," was the ready 
answer of the lud, 
" you will be as lucky 
as' I, for you will 
have no sheep left" 

But the sheep are 
not all left on the 

mountains during the ™™'' 

winter. Very oft«n they are all brought 
down to the farm in the valley when the 
November storms set in, and they remain 
in the sheltered fields until the flowers 
have begun to appear. If there is no room 
for them all in the fields, the yearlings and 
a few of the weaker ewes are sent into 
winter quarters far away, — I have seen 
Merionethshire flocks spending their wiiiter 
in the Vale of Clwyd, and Montgomery- 
shire flocks on the banks of the Menai. 
They leave for their winter fields at the 
end of October, and come back at the 



beginning of April One of the saddest 
sights of the year is seeing the flocks going 
away, and their return is one of the 
gladdest signs of Spring. Three shillings 
or three and sixpence is paid for the winter 
keeping of each sheep. But if any die, their 
keeper gets only the price of their skin. 
The defter the skinner is the less holes 
will be in the skin, and the more valuable 
it will be. 

" I take away a penny for every hole," 
said a tanner to a stupid-looking youth 
who came to sell a skin with two holes in 
it "I'll save a penny, anyhow," said 



SilviuB. as he whipped hia pocket-knife 
out and made a long slit between the two 
holes. 

Flocks of sheep on their way into winter 
quarters rest during the night; and they 
get half an hour's rest when passing 
through a village, while the drovers are 
slaking their thirst, a thirst due partly to 
much whistling and shouting, and due 
partly to imagimtion. Once, while resting 
in a certain villa:je, a flock disappeared 
suddenly, as if \<y magic. The expectant 
quietness and unwonted good behaviour 
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of the children of the village school, who 
were out for their quarter oi an hour, did 
not make the affair less mysterious. When 
the village schoolmaster entered the school, 
however, he found it densely packed with 
sheep, and an old ram stood within the 
master's desk, chewing his cud, and re- 
garding the sheep below him with an air 
of profound wisdom. 

Twenty years ago sheep farming was a 
very profitable occupation. The owner of 
two thousand sheep would make from five 
to six hundred pounds every year from his 
sheep alone, and this would mean his rent 
three times over. Every hundred sheep 
would give him eighty fleeces, — for one 
fifth of the hundred would have lost most 
of their wool in their wanderincrs throuorh 
the heather, or in their attempts to squeeze 
through hedges into forbidden pastures, — 
the enclosed fields into which the sweet 
grass and fragrant clover tempted hungry 
fiheep from the diy closely nipped mountain 
grass. The eighty fleeces, — ^honest fleeces, 
without any lamb's wool in them, — would 
bring in, say, seven pounds. Then a few 
ewes would be sold in May ; lambs would 
be sold in August ; and in September many 
wethers would be sold to lowland farmers 
for fattening, and ewes for breeding. Out 
of every hundred sheep, a wise sheep farmer 
would sell twenty pounds' worth every year. 

The secret of success in sheep farming is 
to know how to increase the flocks. In 
these times, mutton is much more market- 
able than wool. Many sheep farmers make 
the mistake of thinking that the way to 
increase the number of sheep is by keeping 
them. They are averse to selling, they 
keep the sheep till they get old, and do not 
make one fourth the money they ought to 
make out of their farms. " The more you 
sell, the more you have," is a wise 
shepherd's saying. Sell, and they increase ; 
keep them tp get old, they will decrease 
under your hands ; for, somehow or other, 
young sheep will not thrive when there are 
many old ones among them. This cardinal 
mistake is made oftenest by small sheep 
farmers, who know and love every sheep 
they possess. 

Owing to foreign competition and rise 
ixx rents, the mountain sheep farmer is not 



now the happy thriving being of twenty 
years ago. Then he could get fifteen or 
sixteen pence a pound for his wool, now he 
would be glad of an offer of sixpence; 
then he could get twenty-two and sixpence 
for a wether, now he would gladlj' take 
thirteen shillings ; then ewes were sold at 
sixteen shillings each, now they can be got 
for nine shillings; lambs then sold for 
ten shillings, now they sell for three and 
sixpence. 

By these bal times, the sheep farmer is 
lucky that the prosperity of twenty years 
ago did not bring with it a very high rise 
in his standard of comfort. In the matter 
of clothes, undoubtedly, he spends more than 
his father spent, but his food is still of the 
poorest description. That delicious Welsh 
mutton he knows nothing of, he s-Us his 
sheep to those who have land for fattening 
them, and he hardly ever tastes fresh meat 
himself from one end of the year to 
another. He gets porridge in the morning, 
salt bacon or salt beef and potatoes at mid- 
day, tea and bread and butter in the after- 
noon, and porridge for supper. Oatmeal 
cakes are still very common, and red 
herrings are a welcome change when there 
is no salt meat of any description. But, 
owing to the bracing mountain air, this 
penuiious diet does not seem to affect the 
sheep farmer for evil; and some of the 
older generation, brought up entirely on 
milk and porridge and oatmeal, are among 
the tallest and most handsome men in the 
world. 

It is to be hoped that the decline in the 
prosperity of the mountain sheep farmer 
is only temporaiy. It is a most delightful 
and healthy occupation. Sheep-dipping 
day is an important day among the 
mountains. A lake is formed where th^ 
water is clear as crystal, and where the' e 
is not a particle of mud at the bottom. 
The sheep are gathered into the sheepfold 
close by, and driven one by one towards 
the rivei-. A strong, skilful shepherd takes 
hold of them, and the others watch the 
sheep plunging into the limpid waters, 
and emerging on the other side with its 
fleece as white as snow. Shearing day is 
more important still. The shearers sit in 
a row, underneath trees or a tall hedge, — ^for 
it is now well on in June, and the sun 
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is hot, and the dog-roses crown the hedges, declining industry that, in most cases, they 
All through the lung auininer day, the Jong will have to describe. At one time almoet 
row is busy at work, the click click of the every mountain village was the centre of a 
shears sounding ineesaantly, and the talk group oE tiny industries. But these have 
never ceasing the while. Before the all disappeared, or are rapidly disappearing. 
shearers, on the greensward, the fleeces are In our village the old fulling mill has been 
rolled up by the women, and a big white in ruins for many years, though the stream 
pile gladdens the eyes of the fai'mer, sitting of rushing water is ready to serve this 
at the end of the row, before night. Close generation as it has served so many 
by, the pitch-kettle hangs above a peat generations before. The tenter poles have 
fire, and the ever ascendtug column of in- all disappeared from the sunny field, where 
tensely blue smoke is in sharp contrast to they once stood in long rows, and to the 
the green of the trees and the fields dotted school children of this age the very name 
with the white newly-shoni sheep. of the field is a mystery. In old times the 

The farmer, if he is wise, gives his sheep tenters had to be " in the eye of the light ;" 
hay before the hard weather comes in, so no man was allowed to have tenters in his 
that they may be strong enough to stand own house, for fear he might stretch his 
it. But it is possible to undevmine the cloths too much, with a view to selling 
morality of a sheep, and to destroy all the them by measure. Close by is a field full 
independence of its character. Sheep which of bulrushes. No one cares for the 
habitually look to the hay-rick as tlieir bulrushes now, but there was a time when 
winter sus- , they were 

tenance are ' used for 

very worth- deceiving 

people con- 
cerning the 
real colour 
of the manu- 
factured 
cloth. Cork 
and chalk 
are no longer 
bought for 
deceitful 
dyeing ; " so deceivable," says an old 
statute, " that the same colours may in no 
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less; and 
that is the 
reason why 
families who 
have suffer- 
ed from in- 
discriminate 
charity, and 
aie depend- 
ent on the 

parish froui generation to generation, are 
called " hay-rick sheep." 

I very nearly forgot to mention the 
shepherd's dog. I did so because, in speak- 
ing of the shepher.l, I almost regarded man 
and dog as one being ; they are so insepar- 
able, and so necessary to each other. Fleet. 
sagacious, sleeping ou the mountain side 
with one eye always open, ever on the 
alert for his master's whistle, understanding 
the tone of hia voice and almost his words, 
— the shepherd's dog is proverbial for his 
faithfulness to his master and to bis duties, 
as well as for his intelligence. 

The wool is sold either to the few 
woollen manufacturers still remaining in 
Wales, or to the English manufacturers. 
The Welsh woollen industrie8,in picturesque 
Dolgellau or in lovely Newtown, will be 
described by other hands, — but it is a 



wise abide, but fade away, to the great 
hurt of them that wear or occupy any 
such cloth so deceivably made." One kind 
of dye is now in use in the few village 
factories where the wool is still made into 
cloth. It is got from a particular kind of 
lichen, and is a most beautiful variegated 
dye. Tlifi shepherd can vary his occupa- 
tion by scraping the lichen from stones, 
and bringing it to the village to sell at dusk. 
The shepherd's spare time is not given to 
eking out his scanty wages as a rule, though 
he could make a few pence a week in 
spring and summer by collecting plovers' 
eggs or by picking cranberries. He often 
devotes some of his leisure to reading, and 
some of the best poets of Wales have been 
shepherds. Thos. Jones, . 
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I. 

TJ" AWK of war, Howd the Tall, 
^•^ Prince of men : 
Dead is Howel, David slew him ; 
He will not lead to war again ! 

Periv once, Kedivor's son. 

Sang him so, 
Sang his youth and death and passion, 
Now nine centuries ago. 

But they say — ^the bardic poets, 

In their tales : 
Whoso names in rhyme those heroes, 
Calls them back again to Wales : 

Calls them back, and gives them there 

life and breath 
In the grey and ancient places, 
Where they gave their hearts to death. 

And this broken rhyme is made 

For a spell, 
From the shades to summon Howel 
To the land he loved so weU. 

II. 

Owain loved an Irish princess : 

So there sprang 
Howel of two passionate races. 
When harp and sword in Argoed rang. 

Owain Gwynedd golden sire 

Of seven sons. 
Fathered him : when Death took Owain, 
Seven claimed the crown at once. 

First-bom of the seven, blighted 

Yorweth came ; 
Then David of the dagger-stroke, 
And Madoc of the saQor's fame. 

David's finger felt the crown, 

And he said, — 
* Yorweth of the broken face ; 
[Ere he reign, be David dead ! *] 

Blighted Yorweth might not reign, 

WantiQg grace : 
Then the swords rang out for Howel, 
For the beauty of his face. 

Hawk of war ! Howel ruled them 

RoyaUy: 
But his mother's blood was in him ; 
One mom he sailed the Irish Sea. 

O, high the Gaelic welcome 

Of her house. 
When he stayed to share the feasting 
At their Lammas-tide carouse. 
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All too long indeed, while David, 

Left at home, 
Plied Argoed with fine fury : — 

* Base-bom Howel well may roam : 

' Not for me this bastard bred 

Shall be King, 
To come anon with Irishry 
Of his mother's nurturing : 

* Out my sword ! ' As swift the word, 

Winged with fate. 
Over sea was si)ed to Howel : — 
Come, or yet it be too late ! 

Through the night the horsemen came, 
Spurring west : 

* Hawk of war, arouse ! the ravens 
Pick to shreds your moimtain nest ! * 

Howel's horn broke up the feast : 
All the night ^ 

They galloped thro' the Gada^'s fields, 
And reached the sea at morning light. 

As he rode, at Howel's heart 

Stirred the strain. 
That he sang them while they waited 
For the ship to Porth Dinlleyn. 

HOWEL'S SONG. 



A foaming wave flows o'er the grave 

Where Rhivawn lies ; 
Ah, I love the land beyond Arvon, 
Where the trefoil g^ws and the mountains rise. 

I love at eve the seaward stream 
Where the seamews brood. 
And the famous vale of Cwm Dythore, 
Where the nightingale sings in the privet wood. 

I love the land where we drank the mead, 

And drove the spear. 
At the forest side of Tegenyl, 
Where my yellow steed outdid the deer ; 

Where Hunyd's love, and Gwen's white arm. 

Defend my doom ; 
Where Olwen is, and Qwenerys, 
And Nesta like the apple-bloom ! 

A foaming wave cried out all night 

Upon my fate ; 
Last night I dreamt of an open grave, 
A crying wound, and a closing gate. 

A foaming wave flows o'er the grave 

Of Bhivawn's sleep : 
But dig my grave at the forest side, 
Where the trefoils grow, and the squirrels leap! 



There sang tho heart whose eren-song 

Came too true, 
That soon lav rent on Arvon field ' 
Bj David's dagger through and through. 



The shepherd there, at nightfall, 

O'er his sheep 
Hnnuniug some old warlike rhyme, 
May see him cross the steep. 

There, late I climbed from Cwm Dythor 

The triple height. 
To vait beside the mauntain caim 
The ancient mystery of nigbt. 

The moootain drew his purple robe 

Around, 
And his seven tireless torrents 
Sent from the Cwm a lonely sound. 

From tlie haunted vale of Howel 

At my feet, 
I surely heurd his even-song 
Rise mountain' wild and sweet ? — 



' I love at eve the seaward stream. 
Where the seamewa brood ; 
And the famous vale of Cwm Dythore, 

Where the nightiDgale sings in the privetwoodi' 

And surely here, beside the coini, 

A ^adowy form 
Qazes afar on Arvon field. 
Where the cottage fires shine worm ? 

His mien heroic, round his brow 

The droling hay ; 
Around his neck Uie golden torque 
Finds his dark locks half-way ? 



But down the track the shepherds take. 

As I clung 
On the torront's orink, beDigbt«d, 
And the mountain-fox gave tongue — 

Night, nor Time, nor David's dagger, 

Could give pause 
To TOUT deathless rhyme, O Howel, 
And, Wales, your ancient cause ! 

Ebnest Rhys. 



ST. SiTD/B ASD TIB SUIHS FBOH THB LAUD 
Fnm a ptulotntiih 6y Jthn T^auu. 

ST. DAVID'S. 



T T ia not so very long since St. David's 
■^ was regarded by everybody as an out 
of the way, inhospitable, dreary, and un- 
healthy place. It is out of the way atiil, 
being sixteen miles from the nearest 
railway station, and it is a common saying 
that the pilgrim to St. David's must climb 
and descend sixteen hills in travefsing the 
sixteen miles. 



At first sight, the peninsula of Dewis- 
land, at the end of which St. David's 
stands, is dreary enough. It is tuore like 
Brittany than Wales, inexpressibly trist. 
The monotony is broken occasionally, 
however, by igneous rocks protruding 
through the undulating surface. On one 
of these rocks the ruined Boch Castle is 
pei-ched, and it is seen from far and near 
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brooding, like a bird of ill omen, over the 
dreary stretch of country. Dewisland lies 
between the slate system of the north and 
the old red sandstone of the southern 
portions of Pembrokeshire. As we cross 
its plain, sloping gently towards the 
western sea, we cannot fail to notice the 
weird series of igneous rocks, — the Presely 
peaks, rising to a height of more than 
seventeen hundred feet, on the north ; and 
the islands, between which the sea has 
eaten its way through the softer rocks, 
forming a rugged but picturesque border 
for the skirts of Wales. South and west 
the black rocks rise from the sea, their 
names often telling tales of the fearless 
Norse pirates who pushed their ships 
between them, — Skokholm, Skomar, Gras- 
holm, the Smalls, the Bishop and his 
Clerks. Tliey and the precipitous cliffs 
that face them failed, however, to protect 
St. David's shrine against destroyer after 
destroyer. 

Dewisland is treeless, and this adds 
much to its apparent desolation. Trees 
will not live in the strong sea wind which 
blows so often and so fiercely, with its salty 
breath. Even the quick-set hedges gradu- 
ally disappear, and stone walls take their 
places, as we advance west. But, in spite of 
all, this region is indescribably beautiful in 
its own way. Newgale, with all its sands 
and its gulls, in, a setting of glowing purple 
heather, — ^it comes up as fresh as ever 
in one's memory, giving never-ending 
delight. Farm houses in well-sheltered 
nooks, with their kind and inquisitive 
inhabitants, all quite wealthy in their way, 
— there are plenty of hospitable resting 
places. Around these houses, in the 
troughs of the undulating plain, the 
creamy-white queen of the meadow and 
the red and white fox-gloves grow lux- 
uriantly, and the woodcock and the heron 
are no great strangers. 

Whatever differences of opinion there 
may be about the beauty of the interior of 
Pembrokeshire, there can be no two 
opinions about the beauty of the coast. 
From it the views are glorious. The rocks 
above are often covered with gorse and 
heather, and the isolated rocks which rise 
from the waves are the haunts of myriads 
of birds. There is the cormorant and the 



sea pie, the Cornish chough and the gannet, 
puffins and gulls innumerable, the razor- 
bill (poethwy), and the common guillemot 
(eli{fiig). If one is lucky, one may see the 
one bluish beautifully variegated egg of 
this latter bird, laid on the bare rock. If 
one is very fortunate indeed, it is said one 
might see the peregrine falcon, which is 
said to be an occasional visitor to this 
wild and lonely scene, — wild and lonely 
from a human point of view, but densely 
populated from a bird's point of view. 
Seals come to the caves, though I did not 
see any. But I saw the sea samphire 
blossoming on the rocks, and it brought a 
scene in Shakespeare to my mind, — 

*♦ Stand still. How fearful 
And dizzy 'tis to cast one's eyes so low ! 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles. Half-way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire, — dreadful trade." 

It is an old saying that two pilgrimages 
to St. David's are as efficacious as a 
pilgrimage to Rome itself. A degenerate 
traveller of modem times has said that the 
pilgrimage is so meritorious because 
travelling in so barbarous a country is so 
difficult. I found the journey most 
interesting and most pleasant. A Haver- 
fordwest driver, whom I found excellent 
company, drove me from Haverfordwest to 
St. David's, a distance of sixteen miles, in 
less than three hours. In passing over the 
first half of the journey the hills were not 
very steep, and we rattled merrily along, 
the driver telling me all the characteristics 
of the Fleming English of this "little 
England beyond Wfiiles." When we hod 
passed Newgale sands the driver said that 
we were in Welsh Pembrokeshire. The 
farmers in the Welsh district are very 
well off, he said ; they are often free- 
holders, and all of them thrive and prosper 
in their own economic way. But he had 
his doubts about the clergy of St. David s, 
because, though there were so many of 
them, they had not succeeded, during all 
these years, in weaning the fanners apd 
labourers from their radicalism. 

When we had descended the steep hill 
to Solva we saw magnificent sea scenes 
occasionally, and before long I was told 
that St. David's was close by. It suddenly 
appeared before us as we were driving 
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rapidly on. lb looked like a large 
strs^ling villfige, and there were no signs 
of antiquity in sight. We went on through 
the villa^ until we came to the Cross 
Keys, and there we stopped. I walked a 
short distance on, and came to tlie edge of 
a hollow. And then old St. David's, in the 
loveliness of its mint, burst upon my sight. 
My eye wandered from the Cathedral, in 
spite of myself, to the beautiful open 
parapet of the 

bishop's palace, ^■'•-^-•■•^ — --s. — c^vn^— 
which has not 
been touched for 
many genera- 
tions by any 
hand save that 
of time. The 
cathedral, — far 
away the large.'st 
in Wales, and of 
the. second order 
among British 
cathedrals, — has 
been renovated 
in parts, but the 
renovations at 
their worst have 
one good point, 
— the most fas- 
tidious of mod- 
em historians of 
architecture 
could not say 
that they are 
flimsy. The 
cathedral, the 
ruined palace, 
and the gi-ave- 
yard in the 
hollow are an 
ideal picture of 
the grandeur of 

perfect repose. Surrounded by no busy 
city or grimy works, the stillness is un- 
broken by anything save the muruiui- 
of the rill that flows from the ruined 
palace, and the sad distant murmur of the 



It was stormed, and its treasures were 
stolen often by Danish pirates ; its sacred 
precincts were invaded by many an English 
conqueror, — -Red William coveted the dimly 
visible Ireland from its shore, and Henry 
the Second dreaded its semi-superatitious 
traditions. It has been the resting place 
of great preachers in every age, from St. 
David to Qiraldus Cambrennis, and from 
Giraldus Carabrensis to William Morris, 



There was a time when this silent and 
deserted spot was full of life, for it was a 
resting place on the chief route between 
England and Ireland, and one of the 
centres of British civilization and culture. 



OF XBE BieaOP'B tJJMSB, ST. DIVIS'S. j 

Cilgeran. It has been the home of Welsh 
ecclesiastical independence in the dreams 
of many a patriot, though it is certain that 

it never exercised any meti-opolitan rights 
over the loosely organised Welsh Church. 
It was the shrine to which the Welsh 



medieeval pilgrim directed his steps, where 
he obtained health for soul and body. In 
the troubles of Owen Glendower's times, 
lolo Goch thinks of its peaceful delights 
with rapture, — the limpid streams that rw^ 
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between borders of flowers througli the 
Vale of Roses, and the clergy that made 
melody where the patron saint rested. 

Now again this historic place is becoming 
the resort of visitors. To those who 
delight in the life of sea-birds, and in tiie 
wild beauty of sea-coast scenery, it is a 
haunt after their own heai*ts. The student 
of history can roam in peace among the 



ruins, where the hartstongue is let alone in 
the crypt, and the black maidenhair 
spleenwort in the walls. The antiquarian 
will find himself in a country full of 
cromlechs, menhirs, and camps; and may 
spend his holiday in trying to find the end 
of Ffordd Ffleming and the Via Julia. 
And the weary always finds soothing rest 
here, and health. 



THE CATALOGUING OF WELSH MANUSCRIPTS. 



WHEREVER two or three Welshmen 
an^ gathered together the trend 
of talk no sooner turns on literature than 
we hear the lament, — What a pity it is 
that we have no good hist^rj^ of Wales and 
of Welsh literature ? Why is it that no 
one has taken up these subjects and 
written exhaustivolv thereon ? The num- 
ber of Welshmen who would welcome such 
works is so great that the reward of the 
writer woukl be certain. Moreover, 
Englishriien of the keener sort, both in 
England and Wales, are eager to learn 
something of our past life and thought. 
Why, then, to put it in the language of 
commerce, is the supply not equal to the 
demand ? There must be some efi*ective 
barrier in the way, for we have scribblers 
enough and to spare, and no man willingly 
undertakes, for small pay, an ephemeral 
piece of work, when he has a chance of 
" filling his pockets " and of inscribing his 
name on the scroll of time. 

What, then, is the barrier ? For a long 
time I had had my private opinion, but 
lest I should be mistaken I was glad 
to have an excuse for running up to, 
Oxford in that gay time, — the boats' week, 
— to catechise, amongst others, such men 
as Prof. Rhys, the editor of this magazine 
and Mr. Gwenogvryn Evans. The barrier 
was precisely of the nature I had antici- 
pated. Indeed, it is self-evident that 
'before we can write on Welsh history we 
must have access to Welsh documents, and 
that before we can write on Welsh litera- 
ture we must have access to that literature. 
We were told in the first number of this 
magazine that most of the poetry of our 



golden period lies in manuscripts, unedited 
and unpublished. In that mass of material 
there ai'e hundreds of elegies and war 
songs full of those minute touches which 
make the pages of history live. The love 
poems, again, are eloquent on many points 
of social life. One has no need to be a 
specialist in order to understand that all 
this material must be sifted, printed, and 
assinjilated before the two works we are so 
eager to possess can ever be written. But, 
before we can print, there is still a previous 
question, which I cannot state better 
than in the words of the preface to the 
Black Book of Carmarthen, — 

"We do not oven know where many of our 
oldest manuscripts are now kept. We have 
been supplied with careful calendars of the 
manuscripts of Scotland and England by com- 
petent scholars at the expense of the State ; but 
those of the Principality have been neglected, 
notwithstanding the assurance that *poor little 
Wales ' enjoys the same laws and privileges as 
England. Surely, it is liigh time that the 
Government should appoint a commissioner 
qualified by a knowledge of palaeography and of 
the language of the manuscripts to calendar them 
fully and thoroughly. Till this is done it will he 
useless to attempt a critical text of our chronicles, 
lawSy and classics^ as no editor can feel sure he has 
all the documents available and necessary /or his 
subject. ^^ 

These words, penned in his usual 
shrewd and pat way by Prof. Rhys in 
1888, put the question in a nutshell, but 
they fell on deaf ears. Mr. Gwenogvryn 
Evans dealt with the same subject in the 
preface to the Brida (1890), but from that 
day to this I am not aware that any 
concerted action was taken by our rjepre- 
sentatives in Parliament, who alone can 
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lielp ua This is not a question of party 
politics, nor one which concerns the history 
of Wales alone, and if the subject were 
clearly put before the Treasurj'^ I cannot 
conceive that any difficulties would be 
raised. If it should be urged tbat there 
has already been a report on the manu- 
scripts at Peniarth, Mostyn, Gwysaney, and 
Brogyntyn, I should like our representa- 
tives to glance at these reports, and to ask 
the question, — Did the gentleman who 
prepared these reports know Welsh, or did 
he merely pick other men's brains and 
gather a few fragments from older lists to 
cover his ignorance ? Is it possible to 
report on the contents of manuscripts 
whose language you do not underatand ? 
Would the English members of Parliament 
sanction or put up with the appointment 
of a monocrlot Irishman or Welshman to 
report on English MSS. ? The thing is 
absurd, and I wonder that an English- 
man could be found so wanting in self- 
respect that he could ax^ept from the 
State the responsibility tor work he 
had no qualification to perform. * Add 
to this the knowledge that his imperfect 
work would help to postpone a genuine 
report, and his conduct becomes still 
more reprehensible. These reports on 
Welsh manuscripts, as far as they may be 
said to have been calendared, are not only 
imperfect and inadequate, but deceptive. 
Imagine that the Welsh portion of the 
magnificent collection of M8S. at Peniarth, 
consisting of about 400 volumes, should be 
dismissed with twenty-one lines under the 
heading Welsh. The few MSS. in English 
and Latin have fared fairly well, and there 
has been a futile attempt to give an 
unclassified list of the MSS. of the Laws 
and of the Binits. But the gems of the 
collection, the Black Book of Carmarthen 
and the White Book of BJiydderch, are not 
even mentioned. The latter contains, 
among many other important documents, 
the oldest veraion of the Mabinogion. 
Such an omission is enough to make 
Matthew Arnold, not merely turn in his 



* I am not quite snre that any blame attaches to the gentle- 
man who drew up the report. If he waa a permanent official of 
the Beoord Office he had to obey orders and to do the best he 
eonld. I am not defending the responsible party, but merely 
snmestlng that perhaps the whip is applied to the wrong 
bacL— Ei>. 



grave, but leave the sheetied dead to deal 
once more with such Philistinism. We are 
told that over thirty manuscripts at 
Peniarth contain poems by Dafydd ab 
Gwilym, but we search the report in vain 
for a single item on the subject. Small 
wonder, then, that other poets are ignored, 
though there are numerous poems by them 
of great historical value. 

Let us glance at the reports and quote a 
few entries, — 

"The volumes of poems by Welsh Bards of 
the 16th and the 17th centuries are numerous. 
[It would have been truer to say, by bards of 
the 14th and 15th centuries.] No. 60 is a most 
yaluable Dictionary by Thomas up William, in 
3 vols. 4to. of the 16th century. [Vol. II., p. 106.'*] 
** No. 1, folio, paper. Cywyd<&u ac awddau ^an 
benbeirddCymru." "No. 87, 4to. paper. Rheolau 
y pedwrmesur ar hugian yr amser Qryffyd ap 
Cynan. (Eules for the meetings [!] held by the 
Welsh Bards?)" [^The translation is not ours,"] 
" No. 110, 4to. paper, Gramadeg Gythyn Owen 
(Astronomi), &c. 1455." Commences "Aughyf- 
iawn y medrod pffeith," &c., ends "ymgeifgar 
chwiUongar E. D. Tho. W. Mehevin." [WiU 
any one inform us what language the words be- 
tween inverted commas represent? We should 
also be glad to know what is the meaning of 
"yeghyd a danghosed" (No. 112); "Plais- 
arfau " (No. 113); " Hen fardoniath '^ (No. 130); 
"Cywyddan" (No. 132); " Uyf Sion . . . . ar hen 
Fairdd Arathra" (No. 133); "Peredr-vab: 
Eurog" (No. 135); " Gwaith yr hen Feiridd" 
(No. 155), IBeirdd we know, but what kind of 
animals are Beiridd?]; "Feirrdd" (No. 147); 
"Cywyddan" (No. 160); "Gwaith yr hen 
Treirdd " (No. 161), &c. [Vol. IV, pp. 347-363]. 
And take again from Vol. VI, p. 419, the foUow- 
ing : "No. 23, Folio of the sixteenth century; 
of Welsh Poetry and genealogy. No. 24, 
Welsh Poetry. Of the sixteenth century. Half 
folio. No. 25. Welsh Poetry. Of the sixteenth 
century. Small quarto." 

Of what earthly value are entries of this 
kind ? The sizes of the MSS. seem to be of 
more importance to this gentleman than 
their contents ! 

What then do we want? In the first 
place we want to know precisely what 
material has survived the fires and the 
neglect of ages, or in other words we want 
to know, as far as possible, where every 
maii'ihscript written in Welsh is now pre- 
served, I mean, of course, every manu- 
script not of a private nature ; we have no 
desire to meddle with family affairs, wills, 
title deeds, and the like. If these should 
come under the eye of the commissioner he 
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should put them aside at once, and on no 
account divulge any of their contents. 
Secondly, we want to have a careful cita- 
logue of the contents of our Welsh manw- 
scripts; we want the contents classified 
when there are several copies, or more than 
one version of the same subject ; we want 
the first and last two lines of every poem, 
as well as the author's name ; we want to 
know the approximate date of every manu- 
script, and the state of its preservation ; 
when one MS. is manifestly a copy of 
another MS., the fact should be indicated. 
Finally there should be a complete index, 
both of the subject matter and of the 
writers, so that a student may, without 
unnecessary waste of tima, discover what 
material there is on any given subject. 

Suppose for instance we wished to edit 
the Welsh Laws. We ought to be able to 
find out, from such a catalogue as we have 
been pleading for, how many MSS. there 
are of each of the three different versions, 
which are the oldest in every case, and 
what are the relations of the different MSS. 
in any one group. One could then set to 
work deliberately with a fair knowledge of 
the extent of the work about to be taken 
up, and one would know with which MS. to 
begin, — no small advantage in such under- 
takings. Take another example. A friend 
of mine, many, many years ago, wished to 
edit the poems of Tudur Aled, and being a 
methodical man he began by making a Bst 
of the MSS. containing poems by this 
author. His list covers some sixty odd 
manuscripts, but it is by no means ex- 
haustive. What is worse, he begins to re- 
alize that life is ebbing fast, and that the 
dream of his life is not destined to be ful- 
filled. The time that he spent in collecting 
material would have sufficed to edit the 
work several times over; and it may be 
that before another lover of Tudur appears 
many of the MSS. now in existence will 
be lost for ever, and we and our heirs shall 
be that much the poorer. 

Take another instance. It is an open 
secret that Mr. Gwenogvryn Evans after 
spending much time, off and on for seven 
years, in transcribing the poems of D. ap 
Gwilym, is finding the task ia. hopeless one 
so long as our manuscripts remain uncata- 
logued. I have seen over 1500 pages of 



these transcripts of D. ap Gwilym's poems, 
and he told me that at least a thousand pages 
represented so much wasted labour, because 
when he began the work he did not know 
where the oldest MS. was kept, and had there- 
fore to transcribe everything as chance and 
opportunity offered. He has now come upon 
the statement in two different hands that a 
MS, in D. ap Gwilym/s own liand was seen 
in the 17th century. Where is that price- 
less MS. now ? A commissioner would prob- 
ably discover it somewhere in Glamorgan or 
Gwent, and the cost of a commission would 
be cheap if it did nothing but bring this to 
light. Till that MS. turns up, or is known to 
be lost, it would be waste of time to proceed 
with editing the works of our national poet. 

Not many years ago, a young heir, upon 
succeeding to his property, found a heap of 
Welsh MSS. in a damp place, and as they 
were in a somewhat dilapidated condition 
he had them straightway removed and 
destroyed ! Had these MSS. been properly 
catalogued their value would have been 
known; self-interest would have saved 
them from sivch a doom, and secured for 
them a dry place and safe custody. 

An ex-cook, who had served many years 
at a place once famous for its Welsh MSS., 
told me that she and her fellow-domestics 
were in the habit of hurling "the old skinny 
things " at each other's heads in play ; that 
after the "old missus died" there was a 
sale (as no one of the family wished to live 
there), but some of the MSS. were deemed 
to be such utter rubbish that they were not 
offered for sale, but thrown into a heap 
and burnt! "And very badly they 
burnt, sir ; they smouldered for days, and 
gave us lots of trouble," was the cook s 
heartless commentary. 

What has happened in the past may 
happen in the future so long as our MSS. 
are uncatalogued, and their value unknown. 
Since the Myvyman Archceology of Wales 
was published less than a century ago, 
quite a large number of manuscripts of the 
fii'st importance have disappeared. It 
behoves us, therefore, to bestir ourselves at 
once if we wish to see our old literary 
treasures preserved and printed, and thus 
become a fruitful source of information 
and instruction, of pleasure and inspiration. 

AE. J, 



AN ANGRY BARD'S LETTER. 



This letter was written about the year 1793, bv lolo Morgannwg, the Welsh bard made known to the English readers of 
his day by Robert Southey. It shows how North and South Wales Welshmen regarded each other during the time of the 
inestimable eerrices of Dr. W. O. Pughe and the Owen Jones who spent his hardly earned fortune in the collection of 
Welsh manuscripts. It throws light upon some famous Welsh books. It shows how absurdly unjust the honest old bard 
could be. The letter is a copy made from the original at the Cardiff library by the Ber. .1. A. Jenkins, B. A. 



No. 36, Broad Street, 

Saturday Noon, 

Sir, 

I thank you for the pei*usal of Mr. 
Davies' MSS. I was highly pleased with 
it. His observations on our historians and 
bards are, in my humble opinion, very just. 
When I return to the country I can furnish 
him with a better copy of the British 
Triads than he seems to have. The para- 
phrastical translations of Taliesin are much 
in the spirit of the oiiginal, and far more 
practical. His translations of Dafydd ab 
Gwilym are true to, without being the 
slaves of, the originals. This is just what 
they ought to be, in my opinion ; they are 
by far the best attempts that have yet 
appeared to put our old licentious bards 
into an English dress. So much in com- 
mendation. Now for severe criticism, in 
the true spirit of a review. What, in the 
name of old Nick, — ^for it cannot l^ in that 
of any other being, — induced Mr. Davies to 
address his book to the Gwyneddigion ? 
If he knows but little of them, let me give 
him some information. I was one of the 
very first members, in 1772. It was at 
first whimsical, became afterwards ridicu- 
lous, and is now detestable. Mr. Owen 
Jones was the first institutor, and is, — I 
know not from what infatuation, — the 
chief, if not the only, support of it. He 
has, on all other occasions, good sense, and, 
what is still better, a good heart ; but he is 
no scholar, no judge of poetry, and will not 
thank Mr. Davies for abusing his favourite 
historian Geoffrey, whom I call in Welsh 
Galfridd Gelwydd Teg. Mr. William 
Owen has long ago left the Gwyneddigion. 
So has Mr. Samwell, — like myself ashamed 
of being seen amongst them. Having thus 
excluded Messrs. Owen and Samwell, what 
shall I say of the other members, — about 
40 in number ? Why, there are amongst 
them some very eminent coal-heavers, 
porters, scavengers, chimney sweepers. 



** Knaves and fools of every class." 



Now, if Mr. Davies thinks that I have 
wronged the Gwyneddigion in this account 
of them, I wish he would take a trip to 
London. The committee, — the cleverest 
of these d — n clever fellows, — ^meet every 
Monday night at the GriTtdy (Bull's Head), 
— a very creditable low house in Walbrook 
Street. There he shall hear the vocifera- 
tion of John Edwards, bard of the society, 
who is well convinced that iambics, 
trochees, and such outlandish things, are 
poisonous plants that grow in Otaheitee, — 
a place, he says, almost as far as the Land's 
End. He will also be edified by the 
harangues of Mr. Jones, their worthy 
president, who is an eminent journeyman 
carpenter. He was, it is true, a mere 
clown ; but no matter for that, he is now 
tolerably well becockneyed, — if I may use 
the phrase. His deficient knowledge of 
English is well supplied by the true, 
classic, London slang. On his orations Mr. 
Davies would do well to form his style, 
and then about half the number of them 
would understand a line, or at least half a 
line, in every page. They would also 
subscribe a penny each towards purchasing 
one of Mr. Davies* books, and who knows 
but that they would highly honour him 
with a silver medal, such as they annually 
give to the best bard in North Wales, 
which is a half-crown piece, the revei*se 
efiaced, and there engraved the successful 
candidate's name. This is the hicrh reward 
obtained by the best scurrilous bard, who 
leaves his family to starve whilst he goes 
fifty miles from home to contend for the 
honourable prize. 

Messrs. Owen Jones and William Owen 
were at the whole expense of printing 
Dafydd ab Gwilym; not one of the 
Gwyneddigion contributed a single farthing. 
Another eminent member of the Gwynedd- 
igion is Edward Jones the harper. He 
has published the Musical Remains, and 
in his account of the bards gives long 
quotations from Latin and even Greek 
writera True ; but for all that he cannot 
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write three words of good English. The 
late Mr. John Walters wrote much of it ; 
Mr. Samwell much, and myself a little, — 
amongst other things, the prose translation 
of the AfaUenau; but not a line has Mr. 
E. Jones, " bard to the Prince of Wales," 
as he has dubbed himself, acknowledged. 

He is now preparing a second, and, as he 
says, improved edition. Now, Mr. Davies 
would do him very essential service by 
publishing his book, that he may pilfer a 
little from it, if he may be able to procure 
somebody to read and select for him. 

I fear that I have expi'essed myself with 
some indecency, but I am really hurt that 
Mr. Davies, — a gentleman of learning, 
genius, and good breeding, — should think 
of addressing his work to the Gwynedd- 
igion, amongst whom there are not three 
that can properly read a single page in it. 
Why must it be addressed to any man or 
set of men whatever ? If it must, would 
not the principal and fellows of Jesus 
College be more proper? But why does 
a member of the barbarous Gwj'neddigion 
Society presume to dictate? Yes, they 
still call me a member, for I have had no 
quarrel with them. When in town I go 
sometimes amongst them, for we all of us, 
sir, now and then spend a little of our time 
in such a manner that we cannot help 



being ashamed of. I hope I shall never 
live to see Mr. Davies' name disgraced by 
being put at the tail end of an address to 
the Gwyneddigion. What benefit could he 
derive from it, supposing them a little 
respectable ? Nothing ; it would degrade 
him in the eyes of the literary world. His 
work will stand in need of no such feeble 
support. I hope he will think no more of 
these Gwyneddigion, but that he will be so 
fortunate as to find a Maecenas in some 
noble patron, who would receive no less 
honour from than he would confer on this 
performance. 

If anything that I have said is offensive 
to Mr. Davies, I humbly ask his pardon. 
If I have felt a little warm, it was from 
being hurt at the phrases, — " I presume 
with deference," " I humbly ask pardon," 
and all this spoken to a set of wretches 
that know not the meaning of the words ; 
that, knowing them, he could not possibly 
think of suffering his name to be men- 
tioned by them. 

I am, Sir, 
With all possible respect, 
Your and Mr. Davies' 

Most humble sei*vant, 

Edward Williams. 
Mr. Meyle. 
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IL THE RED MEN OF THE DUSK. 

THE following account of the famous 
Mawdd wy banditti, — G wy Uiaid Cochion 
Mawddwy, — is given as I received it from a 
very old man's lips. To the best of my 
knowledge, the tradition is strictly his- 
torical. In one of the glens of Mawddwy, 
east of the Aran, a strong band of 
robbers had made their home in Tudor 
times. Thence they crossed the wild 
inhospitable Berwyn to the valley of the 
Severn, or the high Pass of the Cross to 
the valley of the Dee, and they came back 
from their murderous raids loaded with 
booty. The energetic attempts at repress- 
ing brigandage, which are so characteristic 
of the Tudor reigns, brought retribution 
even to that lonely glen of Dugoed. The 



justices of the peace were roused to do 
their duty, and the following is the account 
that tradition has preserved of the end of 
the Red Men. 

Their memory still remains at Mawddwy, 
their name is still used to frighten children, 
and it is whispered that some of their de- 
scendants can still be traced. 

"Have you ever heard of the Baron's 
Gate ?" asked an old man I met on the 
mountain moorland between Llan ym 
Mawddwy and Llanwddyn. 

" Yes," I answered, " 1 have seen it. It 
is on the mountain side as you cross from 
Dinas to Cann Office." 

" Do you know who Baron Owen was ? " 

" I have often been told I am descended 
from his family.' 
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" O then, 111 tell you how he died. Yoa 
can see the Dugoed Mawr down in yonder 
glen. Once the red robbers of Mawddwy 
lived there. It was a long, long time ago, 
before my great grandfather s time. They 
were very cruel, and many an ill deed they 
did. They crossed the pass yonder to Bala, 
and there is a little well by the road-side 
in which they used to wash the blood off 
their hands. It is still called the Robbers' 
Well, and its water is still red, as if the 
blood remained in it. They were suffered 
to rob and to kill for many years, but re- 
tribution came. Does not the Old Vicar 
say,— 

* €bd tarries long before he strikes, 

Full vengeance wreaks he when he comes.' " 

** When did the retribution come ? " 
" O long, long ago. My great grand- 
father did not remember it. But it was in 
winter, and on Christmas eve." 
" How did it come to pass, then ? " 
"Well, the king heard about them far 
away in England, and he sent to Dolgellau 
to Baron Owen, and told him to go to their 
haunt and bring them to justice. Ba*on 
Owen called together all the gentlemen of 
Merioneth, and they crossed the Cold Door 
Pass and they journeyed along the valley 
of the Cly wedog, and it was on the evening 
befoi'e Christmas that they reached Dugoed 
Mawr. They were all on horseback, and 
they were all well armed, for they knew 
that the red robbers would fight desperate- 
ly. The Red Men had fortified Dugoed 
Mawr, I have seen the scythes they had 
placed in the chimney. But they were no 
match for Baron Owen's men, especially 
as they were taken unawares. They were 
dragged out, they wei-e tried on the spot, 
and very short shrift was given them ; for, 
before it was too dark for you to see, there 
were between thirty and fifty corpses 
swinging from the trees." 
" It was a ghastly sight." 
" It was. The last to be hanored was a 

o 

young lad. His mother stood by while his 
fate was being decided upon. He was her 
youngest son, and she implored Baron 
Owen to spare him. When she saw that 
they would hang her son, she looked at his 
death struggle without tears in her eyes. 
But her face was full of agony, and she bared 



her yellow sun-burnt breasts, and said to 
Baron Owen, — * These breasts have given 
suck to sons that will see thy heart's blood 
for this.' " 

"She was raving, I suppose, her grief 
had affected her brain." 

" Her words came true. Many days after 
that Baron Owen was coming home from 
the Montgomery sessions. It was beginning 
to get dark as he came down the road 
which crosses the mountains from Mont- 
gomeryshire to Dinas. He was going home 
to Dolgellau, and perhaps he wanted to 
pass through the robber's glen before 
night." 

" Was he alone ? " 

" No, he had many men with him. When 
he came to the spot now marked by the 
Baron's Gate, a tree fell across the road in 
front of him. ' We cannot pass on,' said 
the Baron to his followers. Before he had 
finished his sentence, another tree fell 
across the road behind them. * We cannot 
turn bewjk,' said Baron Owen, 'we must 
fight for our lives.' A shower of arrows 
fell among them from over the hedge, and 
the servants were too terrified to think of 
resisting. The Red Men rushed upon their 
prey, and Baron Owen was killed. The 
sons of the woman who had threatened him 
went back, and plunged their daggers into 
the Baron's heart, as they had promise! 
their mother they would." 

" They were very cruel." 

" But they were not ungrateful. They 
spared one of the Baron's companions, 
Lloyd of Ceiswyn, because he had secured 
fair play for a wronged Gwylliad at a 
running match once. * Go thou in peace,' 
they said." 

"Was the blood of Baron Owen 
avenged ?" 

"O yes. The Red Men dared not stay 
in Mawddwy. They fled all over the 
country, and were hotly pursued. Some 
took refuge in the valley of the Wnion, 
and a farmer was bribed by the soldiers to 
say where they were. Sion Rhydderch 
had hidden them in a hay-stack, but he 
betrayed them for gold, and the treachery 
of Sion Rhydderch (ffalster Sion Rhydd- 
erch) is proverbial to this day. There are 
many stories about them, but they are too 
long to tell." 



EDITOR'S NOTES. 



T REGRET that the first article on *'Laws 
•■' relating to "Wales " was crowded out of this 
number. In the next number it is intended that 
the following articles, most of them illustrated, 
should appear, among others, — "The Vale of 
Clwyd a hundred years ago," ** Under the leaves," 
" Quarrying at Bethesda,^' " The Rise of Cardiff," 
'* The Second Meeting of the Guild of Graduates," 
•* Wales and the Telescope," " A Welsh Sculptor," 
'* Carnarvon and its history," **A pastoral by 
Glasynys." The great number of articles offered 
to me is, I hope, a sign that Wales has a mission, 
and that, in time, it will deserve the help of the 
best writers in Wales. 



■•» ^m 



In answer to many correspondents, I may say 
that the articles in Wales are in no sense a 
translation of articles in Cymbu. I hope that in 
the bilingual parts of Wales the two magazines will 
be welcomed into the same families. My difficulty 
is to find space for the excellent articles that are 
sent me; in any case, I would not publish the 
same articles the second time, translated or con- 
densed. 



By the time this number is in the reader's hands, 
Ernest Rhys' new volume, "A London Rose and 
other Rhymes," will be published by Mathews 
and Lane, Vigo Street, London. It will be' a 



beautiful crown octavo book, with a title page by 
Selwyn Image, sold at five shillings. There are 
very few ballads embodvin^ Welsh traditions, and 
Ernest Rhys has a fruitful field. 



"Irving" writes to ask why the traditions of 
Wales are not utilised by novelists, as many of 
them are ready to a novelist's hand. The only 
reason I can give is that they do not know them, 
and one of the aims of Wales is to relate i^em, in 
their true and simple traditional form. The 
various les^nds connected with the Mawddwy and 
Yspytty Ifan robbers, and with other localities, 
will be found on these pages. 



I wish to call attention to the article on 
cataloguing Welsh MSS. I have myself suffered 
much from this want, and I hope that our repre- 
sentatives in Parliament will give it the immecuate 
attention it deserves. I take it as a very hopeful 
and encouraging sign for the future of Wales that 
a practical man should, of his own initiative, be 
moved to take up a matter of this kind. If our 
busy professional and business men keep in touch 
with the literary movements and aspirations of 
their time, and sympathize even with uie needs of 
specialists, we may look forward to a bright 
intellectual future. 
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GABRIEL YORETH. 

A STORY ILLUSTRATIVE OF WELSH THOUGHT FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

By the Rev. E. Cynffig Davies, M.A., Menai Bridge. 



CHAPTER I. 

flowers and sunshine. 

" /^OOD morning, Gabriel ; a dear day 
^^ again," said John Yandale, in his 
usual sententious way, with an expressive 
enunciation of " dear day." 

They met in going to their daily tjxsk in 
the coal mine at the foot of the hill, 
Gabriel descending from his grandfather s 
small farmhouse, Hafod y Bryn, — a name 
signifying "the summer house on the 
hill ;" and John Yandale coming from his 
modest lodgings about half a mile from the 
mouth of the coalpit 

" How clamourously joyous is the song 
of the cuckoQ this morning, John Yandale, 



and how sparkling the wild flowers look 
under the rays of this morning s sun !" 

On account of the high esteem in which 
he was held, and probably in part, also, on 
account of his uncommon surname, John 
Yandale had an opportunity of hearing his 
name in full whenever he was accosted. 

" Have you never heard a day opening 
brightly, such as this, styled 'fox?'" said 
Yandale. "For it begins with more 
brilliancy than it can possibly keep till 
noon. A day decked with flowers and 
beautiful with song thus early requires 
much to hold up its credit for many hours, 
to say nothing of sustedning the burden it 
imposes on itself till evening comes to 
relieve it of its toil." 

" I wish to look at the sunny side this 
morning," replied Gabriel, " though I fully 
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appreciate the force of the lesson your 
words imply." 

"Far be it from me, Gabriel, to damp 
your ardour, or check your love of nature, 
aud especially when she visits us in her 
finest moods. But your remark concerning 
the beauties of any single day, as they 
appeal to the eye and the ear, and coming 
from you just now, when life i.t like a 
brilliant morning opening before you, und 
gives promises so pleasing and fair, brought 
with it an irresistible association of t!ie 
day of one's life." 

" I must admit, it affords me keen 



thoughts of the elder John Tandale and 
youthful Gabriel concerned themselves 
with matters of the highest import and of 

treat interest for both. They were let 
own to the depths of the earth in a few 
seconds by the powerful machinery to 
which the cage was attaclied by means of 
a strong wire rope, and they continued 
their conversation for the mile or there- 
abouts they had to walk to their respective 
galleries in the bowels of the earth. The 
dark path they traversed from the eye of 
the pit to the distant workings was in 
many ways a fitting emblem of what life 



pleasure to glance at the flowers which 
this time of the year seem to be creeping 
to the very verge of the shaft, as if they de- 
sired to show their sympathy with us whilst 
leaving the light for tlie darkness below." 

"Here we are, Gabriel, it is our turn 
now to enter the cage to descend. Let us 
go together." 

John Yandale was a much respected 
elder and officer of the church with which 
Gabriel had been connected frum child- 
hood ; and it was apparent to many of 
their companions that morning, at the 
mouth of the descending shaft, that the 



had been for one of the two, and, to a 
great extent, of what it would be for the 
other. But though their road was gloomy, 
each carried the best light that could be 
provided him — a light that would lead 
them back ere evening closed to the light 
of a clear day. But in anticipating thus 
the future in store for Gabriel, a. brief 
reference may here be nianle to his early 
training. 

He had no recollection of his parents, 
Ann and John Yoreth, whom he lost in 
childhood ; and he was brought up with 
tenderness and care by his pious grand- 
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parents, Gabriel and Mary Yoreth, who 
lived on their small freehold farm. 

" We have been so engrossed with other 
matters, that I have not taken time to en- 
quire how your grand-parents are to-day." 

" Both attended family worahip before I 
left the house this morning," replied Gabriel, 
"and I never saw them more taken up 
with the Word and their devotions. Our 
service at the family altar was all so fresh 
and sweet, that I felt nature was particu- 
larly instinct with the unseen and the 
divine when I crossed outside the thres- 
hold." 

** It is all clear to me, Gabriel, their piety 
is filled with renewed vigour from seeing 
you about to consecrate your life to the 
service of God in the work of the Christian 
ministry. God bless you my lad ! Your 
trial sermon at the church meeting this 
evening weighs upon their mind, I have no 
manner of doubt. Four trial sermons before 
the church members, cannot but be a trial 
for you and for them. It will be much 
easier for you when you ascend the pulpit 
before the whole congregation." 

"It is a test upon candidates for the 
work of the ministry set by the old church 
at Ebenezer, Abervale, for many scores of 
years, and I do not wish to avoid a task 
you all so kindly impose upon me." 

At this point they overtook Jenkyn 
James, who was blessed with a constitution 
brimming over with g:ood-nature, as well as 
with a remarkable gift of public prayer. 

" I have not gone on quickly to-day," 
said he, " if I could do so any time with 
this lame foot of mine ; because I expected 
you to catch me, and I have caught you in 
the midst of a subject which has been deep- 
est in my mind since five o'clock." 

" When will you leave off playing, 
Jenkyn ? " broke in Yandale. 

"I play! With my lame foot! I am 
surprised to hear you say so, John Yandale." 

" Yes, you play continuously, play with 
words." 

" If that is my play, let me play to the 
last breath, so as to make my words stick 
when spoken. Now, Gabriel, we are ex- 
pecting a great deal from you this evening; 
and I feel we shall not be disappointed." 

" No, no, not disappointed," echoed Yan- 
dale. " I bear in mind a saying of the good 



old people of former days. When they 
wished anyone to be strengthened in the 
work for the Master, they exhorted one 
another by a forcible metaphor, — 'circle him 
with your prayers.' But the encircling 
meant to encircle as a hooper puts new 
hoops around a wooden vessel. This has 
been done for you, and we expect you to 
be a vessel in the service of the Lord." 

It had been a long standing custom wdth 
Yandale to assign a portion of his dinner 
hour to prayer, with the same force of 
voice as if among four or five hundred 
worshippers in a piayer meeting at 
Ebenezer ; and many a time did his fellow- 
workmen from the surrounding galleries 
secretly assemble sufficiently near in hear 
Yandale's mid-day prayer. As Legree in 
Uncle Torti'a Cabin heard his own name in 
the prayers of Uncle Tom, so ou that day 
was Gabriel repaid for being a secret 
listener to the prayer of his old friend and 
adviser. 

For a young man in his humble station 
of life Gabriel possessed a well-trained 
mind, stored with scriptural knowledge 
and the theological dialectics of the day, in 
addition to a keen perception of human 
nature and its motives. His small Bible 
had a history of its own, for he had walked 
ten miles of an afternoon to effect its pur- 
chase in a town situated five miles from 
Abervale. That Bible came to be known 
amongst his friends as "the ten miles Bible," 
the money to purchase it being a present 
from his grandmother when he became a 
church member at the acje of thirteen. 
Moreover, his ready gift of public utterance 
served him in good stead at this period; 
yet the power of persuasive speech, which 
he seduously cultivated, came to be so much 
in demand that his studies were thereby to 
some extent retarded. He continued to 
follow his occupation as a miner, and to pro- 
secute his studies late at night for nearly 
a year after he had entered upon the duties 
of his sacred office. His love of nature and 
of exercise in the open air were rewarded 
when he helped his grandfather to tend the 
sheep on the hill-side near their home. But 
unforeseen events soon befel him, and 
changed for him the whole tenour of his life. 

Printed and Published by Hughes undt i$on, at 66^ Hope Stntt^ 
Wrexham^ 



The Theological College, 

BALA, irOBTH WALES. 

Principal: The Rev. T, C. Edwards, D.D., 
late Principal of the University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Professor of Dogmatics and the Biblical Crit- 
icism of the New Testament : The Principal. 

Professor of Ethics, Apologetics, and Com- 
parative Religion : The Rev. Ellis Edwards, 
M.A., (Edin.) 

Professor of Church History and the Histoid 
of Doctrine: The Rev. Hugh Williams, M.A. 
(Lond.) 

Lecturer in Hebrew and Exegesis of the Old 
Testament: Rev. James O. F. Gracie, M.A., 
B.D. 

The College is exclusively Theological, but is 
open to ally whether candidates for the ministry 
or laymen, and whether men or women, be- 
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on passing an entrance Examination. 

A fee oijQi for the Session is charg'^d in the 
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Registrar at the College. 
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Lessons given by Rev. E. Cynffig Davies M.A.. 
L.T.S.C, Member of the Tonic Sol-fa Council. 
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1/-Wa. Popular Bongs. Iheach. 
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with the exception of the first, all 
these Songs have the Staff & Sol-fa 
Notations on same copy : all have 
English and Welsh words. 



The Land of my Fathers : This well-known Air 
and Chorus is our Sole Copyright. (Compass 
^ D-EIX.)^ O N. i/., Sol-fa 3d. 

The Camliers Song, by J. T. Prichard, for 
Baritone (B-E) 

Forth to Battle, by John Henry, R.A.M., for 
Tenor (E-A) 

Myvanwy, by W. Daviesj St. Paul's CathedraU 
London, for Tenor (E2-Ab) 

Oh ! that Summer smiled for aye, by W. Davies, 
for Soprano or Tenor (G-G) 

The Summer Rose, by W. Davies, for Contralto 
or Baritone (A-E) 

The Bell, by W. Davies, for Soprano or Tenor 

(Efi-A5) 

fesu, lover of my soul, by J. T. Prichard, for 
Soprano or Tenor (C-A) 

Seek ye the Lord, by D. Parry, for Contralto or 
Baritone (Ba-E2) 

On Wings of Love, by W. Davies, for Tenor 

cE^-A?) 

She Loves and loves for ever, by D. Pughe 
Evans, R.C.M., for Soprano or Tenor (F-G.) 



Am nac bj Km KAOOIB DAVIE8- 

'Tis I that nurses Baby, by Owain Alaw (E-F*.) 

CN. 6d.||Sul.fa 3d. ^ 

Ab fuf bj Xr. FFBAVOOOV SAYISS— 

Return to me, my lovely Gwen, by G. Powell 

(E— £). Both Notaticns on same copy. 6d. 

The Cuckoo on The Birch Tree, by Mrs. Watts 

Hughes* Soprano (O— O.) O.N. 6d., Sol-fa 3d. 

The Spotltss Dove, by R. S. Hughes, R.A.M., 

for Soprano or Tenor, tM>th Notations, together with 9 
other Songn by Popnlar CompoBers— in Book Form, 1^6. 

For Anthemi, Duetti, Triof , Gleet, Partsonge, fte., see 
ew Mniieal Oataiegne, 66 pp. Feet firee on receipt of 
Bune and addreu. 

YnrnnnnD (The Musician). Thelead^ 
IfCnllUUIl ing Welsh Musical Month. 
]y. Edited by I>. Emlyn Evans & D. Jenkins, 
Mus. Bac. (Cantab.) 2d. On the ist of every 
montl^ 
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CARNARVON IN 1799. 

There Is no town in Wales with a longer and more eventful history than Carnarvon. It marks one of the farthest 
points in the west inhabited by the Roman ; it was the home of the mysterious crown of Arthur, and of what was 
fondly beUeved to be a portion of Christ's true cross ; it has the traditional birthplace of the first English Prince of Wales ; 
it was besieged by Owen (jhlendower, who nUsed his golden dragon outside its walls ; it has taken its place long ago as an 
important oentre of Welsh literature and aspirations. 

With a Tiew to those who attend the National Eisteddfod of 1894, which will be held in this anoient and most 
interesting town. I give a description of Carnarvon in July, 1799. It shows what the Prince of Wales and other visitors are 
not to ezi>ect at Carnarvon in July, 1884. It shows how absui*d the mighty religious revival of that year was even to a 
most sympathetic Englishman. The author was W. Hutton, F. A.8.S., of Birmingham. 




HE situation 
of the country 
which sur- 
rounds Car- 
narvon is re- 
markable, and 
merits the 
attention of 
the traveller. 
The whole Isle 
of Anglesey, 
twenty four 
miles over, and 
seven miles in Camar- 
_-^-'5tfe^i{| vonshire, east of the 
^v^ Menai, may be consider- 
ed as one vast meadow, guarded by the sea 
on three sides, and by a range of rocky and 
majestic mountains on the south, forming 
a curve like a bow, the two extremities of 
which, Penmaen Mawr and the Rivals, pro- 
ject into the sea, and are distant from ea<;h 
other about thirty five miles. Upon any 
of the eminences in the neighbourhood of 
Carnarvon, we have a complete view of 
this beautiful meadow. 

The observer, at one glance, may count 
thirty one of these mountains, ranged in 
front ; but how many thirty -ones compose 
the rear ranks is not easy to detennine. 

This natural barrier admits but of five 
narrow and dangerous passes, guarded by 
five castles, — Deganwy, at the opening of 
the Conway, which leads to Sychnant, at 
the foot of Penmaen Mawr ; Caer Hun or 
Bwlch y Ddeufaen, enters at Aber ; Doly- 
ddelen, at Nant Ffrancon, opens at Llan- 



degai; Dol Badam, at Nant Beris; and 
Cidwm, at Nant Tal y Llyn, between Moel 
Elian and Mynydd Mawr. 

This vast meadow, thus guarded, was 
thought the most secure retreat against the 
South, or stronger Britons, the Romans, 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans ; and this, no 
doubt, induced the cautious Druids to fix 
their emporium in Anglesey, which is said 
to be a modern island, once joining the 
main land till the ravages of the sea de- 
stroyed the isthmus, near Bangor ferry. 

Close within the range of mountains, 
mentioned above, runs a range of lesser 
mountains, forming a kind of lining, which 
still adds to the strength of the barrier. 
This guard is further strengthened by a 
line of about twelve forts, and these are 
placed the nearest together where the 
grand fence was the least secure. Seven of 
these were pointed out to me. 

Carnarvon is a handsome town. The 
streets are regular, though the buildings 
are not, and exceedingly well paved. It is 
the only place I have seen so in Wales; 
neither can any place be handsome that is 
not. The passenger should always be ac- 
commodated, whether he rides or walks, 
with an easy and safe passage. Most of 
the Welsh towns have the two faults of 
narrow streets and bad pavement; faults 
not to be excused. 

The parade between the castle and the 
sea is beautiful, clean, convenient, and 
much frequented, but the Bangor turnpike 
road, which is delightful, is more, being 
unimpeded with dirt, dust, or sea winds. 

I found the inhabitants much more civil 
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than I had a right to expect, and though a 
stranger, was indulged with books, inform- 
ation, &c., and found myself happy among 
them. 

Owing to various enquiries after druidical 
remains in Anglesey, which I intended to 
visit, several gentlemen of Carnarvon offer- 
ed to conduct me to the various places, arid 
showed me every attention ; this I declined, 
as it would have led me to the tables of 
the gentry, and deprived me of a treasure I 
could ill spare, although I have received 
more than most men, tiine. The savoury 
dish and sparkling glass were inadequate 
to liberty and my own plan. I had no 
doubt of meeting, in the island, with some 
intelligent person who could speak English. 
But in this I was disappointed ; I found 
the land in a low state of cultivation, the 
inhabitants thinly scattered, and the few I 
saw knew no language but their own. An 
antiquary does not deserve the name who 
cannot fast half a dav, and live hard the 
other half. When the guide was conduct- 
ing me over Moel Elian, between the lakes 
of Llanberis and Quellyn, I held forth a 
piece of bread and cheese, and said, with 
a smile, — "This is my dinner." "Thank 
ye," says he, supposing I had asked him to 
partake. I trust lor drink till I meet with a 
spring, or an ale-house. The pursuit is en- 
tertainment for the head, not the appetite. 

THE CASTLE. 

When Edward the First, about five 
hundred and fifteen years ago, erected 
Carnarvon castle, it served the old city 
Segontium (Old Carnarvon) as St. Alban's 
served Verulam ; drew it into its own 
vortex. Houses began to shelter them- 
selves, for security, within the castle walls, 
which I apprehend is about five or six 
acres, and there are now one hundied and 
seventy two houses, which compose nine 
streets. As the powers of the castle failed, 
the houses increased ivithout the walls, 
and there appears about six streets, and 
about three hundred houses more. All 
these are on the east side of the fortress, 
for the others are guarded by water. The 
castle, at a distance, makes a grand and 
awful appearance, but within, like a man 
in a consumption, is drawing towards an 



end. I was curious to examine the room 
which gave birth to one of the most un- 
fortunate sovereigns that ever existed, a 
title to an illustrious race of princes, and 
the means of uniting and making peace 
between two quarrelsome nations, — ^that 
where Edward the Second was bom. This 
I could only ^ee^ for no man has entered it, 
perhaps, for ages, having no floor or ceil- 
ing, but is open to the cellar and the sky. 
Upon expressing my disappointment, the 
guide told me he could take me to that 
room in the other tower which exactly 
matched it, and which I found to be thirty 
three feet diameter. This fortunate, and 
unfortunate room, which gave birth to 
Edward, is in the Elagle Tower, and seems, 
to an eye without the castle, to be a 
chamber of consist' rable elevation, but 
within is a ground floor, because the land 
is much higher, and rises only three or 
four steps. It is nearly circular, or rather 
an octagon, is fifteen or twenty feet high, 
has mie fire place, and seems, according to 
the ftishion of the day, short of light, nor 
do the few and small windows there are 
appear ever to have been glazed, or the 
walls wainscotted, painted, or white-wash- 
ed, or the least remains of tapestiy or 
plaster ! What would a queen of England, 
or the ladies of 1 799, think of lying in among 
cold and bare walls ? It would shock even 
the wife of a tailor, make a tinker's grumble, 
and that of a cobbler strap her husband. 

Three roads proceed from Carnarvon, all 
excellent, — on the south, that to Pwllheli, 
which communicates only with the pen- 
insula that stretches into the sea about 
thirty miles, and lies between Traeth Mawr 
and the bay ; on the east, that to Bedd- 
gelert, which is a beautiiul ride ; and a third 
on the north, to Bangor, more beautiful. 

The trade of this place, I should tiiink, 
was considerable; for I saw one morning 
a fleet of twenty tw^o ships sail from the 
bay to pursue their several voyages. A 
place of commerce, situated upon the sea, 
like that of Carnarvon, necessarily induces 
the inhabitants to venture upon that 
uncertain element, consequently upon 
melancholy accidents; but most of those 
accidents which came to my knowledge 
originated in imprudence. They excite 
both censure and pity. 



CARNARVON IN 1799. 



Some time back, I believe about the year 
1783, sixty one people, — men, women, and 
children, — wlio had come from AngleBey to 
Carnarvon fair, were about to return. It 
wna ten o'clock of a durk nn*! tempestuous 
night, the tide wns out, ami tlie sand beds 
not easily discovered. Under the.se un- 
favourable circumstonces, their friends en- 
treated them to stay : but people elevated 
with liquor are not easily persuaded. 
They ventured, swerved fiom the usral 
pass, got about three mil's to the south, 
near Abennenai, mid struck ngain-t a sand 
bed. The moat lamentiiblc ciies of disti-css 



A young attorney had come from 
Anglesey to transact busine-ss, which held 
him till a dark hour. He would not wait 
till morning, biit, contrary to the advice of 
frienils, the water beiiiji very low, would 
ride his horse over ; I believe near Llunvair 
church. The horse found his way home, 
but his rider the way to the bottom. A 
short time aftfr, he was discovered, stand- 
ing upright in the sand. 

While musing in my chamber over a 
book, in August, 1799, 1 was alarmed by 
a shrieking in the street. Looking out, I 
saw people running to the beach, in the 



were now extended both to Anglesey and 
Carnarvon, but no vessel durst venture to 
their assistance. The tide was flowing in. 
What then must be the horror ol' their 
feelings, who saw inevituble death ap- 
proaching by inches ! Sixty of these 
persons perished, (me only was saved, and 
he by adhering to floatable matter. This 
multitude was lost through obstinacy. 

While my family wete at Cin-nJ(von, in 
1797, the man who guided the helm of the 
feiTy bo t in crossing to Anglesey, being 
intoxicated, fell overboai-d, and wii.s lost. 
He perished by the ale barrel. 



utmost ten-or. I followed, and found about 
a <lozuii people in great consternation, 
which, in three or four minutes, increased 
to five hundred. Ujwn enquiry, I was told 
a Ix)at had just sunk, with two men ; 
that tiiey were bringing stone, had over- 
loaded the vessel, which, striking against 
a sand baiik,' and hot yielding to the 
Waves, they flowed in, and instantly sunk 
her. One oujly could swim ; the other 
laid hold of the plank, which bore him up. 
I saw their- heads, like two small black 
spots, just above water, a considerable 
distance asunder, and more than half a 
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mile from the shore. Seven boats issued 
from various parts of the beach, to give 
assistance. I saw them brought to land. 
They seemed a couple of sturdy fellows, 
advanced in years, who did not much re- 
gard their late situation. The most cir- 
cumspect may fall, but he who voluntarily 
enters into eviLs, with his eyes open, may 
meet with dreadful consequences ; he who 
plays with danger may win destruction. 

The market at Carnarvon is numerously 
attended with supplies for the town for the 
ensuing week. It is difficult to procure a 
joint, or even necessaries for family use, on 
any other day. Standing in a shop where 
provisions were sold, a person applied for 
some cheese. The mistress took up a piece 
which lay on the counter, nearly two 
pounds. "How much do you choose?" 
" The whole." " I cannot spare more than 
half a pound, for this is all there is in 
Carnarvon !" 

The people of Anglesey are great sup- 
porters of the market, with the productions 
of the island; and, I believe, often pinch 
themselves to supply others; for money 
must be had. The ferry boat, at Tal y 
Foel, is fully employed on Saturday morn- 
ing and evening, to bring and return them. 
I saw it unload thirty eight persons at one 
time, every one with a luggage for the 
market, and each solicitous to quit the 
vessel ; and who does not rejoice to leave a 
prison ? The men were assiduous, I ob- 
served, to assist the young women, but the 
old, who stood most in need of assistance 
were left to shift for themselves. Some of 
these poor helpless things, in jumping on 
shore, jumped into the water, but instantly 
walked off* and a little ashamed; but I 
think the men ought rather to have taken 
shame to themselves. Perhaps the English 
fair are treated with more attention than 
the Welsh. They are, however, treated 
with less labour. 

Observing the sea very rough, and the 
wind strong, on a succeeding market day, 
I said to a gentleman, " Dare the people of 
Anglesey venture over ?" "Yes, but they 
cannot return." 

Neither coal nor wood are in the neigh- 
bourhood of Carnarvon. Half this arises 
from the neglect of public good, and of the 
landlord's private interest, in not planting 



timber for beauty, profit, and use. Who- 
ever visits Wales, sees her nakedness. 
British timber has been long declining, and 
there are two reasons why the generations 
of trees, like those of men, do not succeed 
each other. The landlord is too inattentive 
to plant, because no advantage can accrue 
in his life time; and the tenant will pre- 
vent the growth except he can make free 
with the crop. This neglect will soon be- 
come a national grievance. 

The coal which supplies Carnarvon may 
be said to be purchased from the sea, for 
the carts run up to the axle-tree, to load 
foreign coal from the vessel. The in- 
habitants suffer great inconvenience when 
a supply is detained by contrary winds. 
The remedy would be found in a coal 
wharf. 

THE JUMPERS. 

There is as much necessity to change a 
mode of religion as a coat ; for both, by 
using, become feeble, and wear out ; they 
may, with safety, be renewed by a skilful 
preacher, and an able tailor. Time will 
again wear both to rags, and call for 
another renewal. Whenever a new religion 
is broached, or rather, the renovation of an 
old one, it gives umbrage to the world, but 
the philosopher will examine whether it is 
monstrous in itself ^ or only in his own eye. 
No people, in a free state, were more cruel- 
ly treated than the Methodists, and yet 
they taught the original doctrines of their 
persecutors; as if the world would not 
suffer a new religion, or preserve the 
purity of the old. Time, however, induces 
the professors to bend a little to the world, 
and the world to them, which promotes 
harmony ; thus the Quakers were as much 
abused as they are now venerated. Before 
we censure, we ought to be certain we are 
right, and the censured wrong. 

Perhaps many of the people in Carnarvon, 
like those of every other place, are not at- 
tached to any society of religionists. The 
higher class cast an eye to the bottle, and 
the lower to the stroll. I attended prayers 
twice at the church, where the congregation, 
the first time, consisted of sixteen persons, 
and the second, of eighteen. 

I also visited a dissenting meeting-house ; 
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it was crowded. But the most numerous- 
society of worshippers, I believe, are the 
Methodists. I saw two of these ; both ran 
over with attendants. I had heard many 
ridiculous things of a set of Methodists 
called jumpers, for all new religions are 
treated with ridicule, and exhibited in an 
erroneous light. These, by some, are deem- 
ed "mad;" by others, "traitors, who read 
Paine's works, have designs against govern- 
ment, and ought to be suppressed by the 
magistrate." 

Being told, September 8th, 1799, in the 
evening, they were at worship, I hastened 
to the chapel, and found the doors crowded 
without. Gaining a passage, I perceived 
myself in a spacious room with two 
galleries, crowded with about five hundred 
people ; many, no doubt, like myself, were 
spectators only. There were not many 
pews, the great body of the hearera stood 
in the area, and with a devotional aspect, 
indicating all attention. The preacher 
possessed uncommon lungs. 

After a few minutes, he delivered himself 
in shoH sentences, with the utmost vehe- 
mence, evidently designed to strike the 
passions of his hearers. Ignorant of the 
Welsh tongue, I could not understand them, 
but was told, upon enquiry, they were 
ecstatic sentences, selected fiom scripture, 
chiefly the Psalms. At the end of one of 
these issued a small hum from the people ; 
a second sentence increased it; a third, 
still more, &c., till, in the space of one 
minute, the crowd broke out into the most 
rapturous violence of voice and gesture. 
Every one seemed to adopt a sentence of 
his own, perhaps caught from the minister, 
and continued to vociferate it with all 4ihe 
exertion of which he was capable, and 
this in a kind of tune or cadence. One 
hundred different tunes, yellinor from one 
hundred different voices, in a single room, . 
must produce horror in the extreme. I 
never experienced sounds more discordant. 
That person was the happiest who could 
exei-t the loudest, continue the longest, and 
jump the highest. 

They performed in parties of from two 
to eight. Sometimes the two sexes joined, 
but generally not. If one began to jump, 
another answered him, face to face; then 
a third, fourth, &c., forming a kind of ring. 



As jinnping is most violent exercise, they 
were obliged to desist, at intervals, but the 
body was kept in motion, something like 
what I have seen in dancing. The hands, 
head, and feet, were more employed, but 
the tongue never lay. The parson disap- 
peared when he had raised his people to 
that pitch of enthusiasm he wanted. I, 
who did not understand their words, but 
could only observe their gestures, and hear 
their sounds, coidd scarcely detach the idea 
of quarrelling, and was fearful lest, by 
standing too near, they should jump upon 
my feet, or I give offence by impeding their 
rough devotions. 

They were all decently dressed. The 
females were the most numerous. Some of 
both sexes, advanced in years, made but 
miserable jumpers. They seemed just as 
much intoxicated with exertion as they 
could have been with liquor; and, had a 
thirsty traveller passed by, he could not 
have been charged with impropriety had he 
stepped in and called for a pint. 

The scene continued near an hour. It 
gradually wore off, for nature must sink 
under violence. I could perceive a small 
degree of finesse, arising from pride, in a 
f tiw of the worshippers, who chose to lie by 
till the rest were exhausted, and then be- 
gin with double energy. 
. When the performers had exerted them- 
selves to the very last moment of their 
ability, so that they were unable even to 
stand, the husband, or friend, took charge 
of them with seeming pity, and, I observed, 
cast- an eye round, to see if any of their 
garments were giving the slip. Caps, 
handkerchiefs, and aprons, were obliged, 
by the friend, to undergo a renovation. 

Upon enquiry, I found these boisterous 
woi-shippers were people of very orderly 
life, and I am inclined to think, they are no 
more conversant with Paine's writings, or 
the arts of government, than with algebra. 

As every shoot of the grand tree which 
composes religion is supported by sci'ipture, 
I make no doubt but this inoffensive race 
can bring unanswerable texts in support ot 
theii-s, though I had not the pleasure of 
convei*sing with any one of them. Their 
ecstiisy seemed to proceed from a profusion 
of heiivenly love, perhaps founded upon 
the words, — " Rejoice in the Lord evermore. 
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and again I say, rejoice." If this sentence 
does not convmaiid jumping, it gives a 
latitude. The conduct of David is still 
more in point, — "Who danced before the 
Lord with all his might." Nay, he pro- 
ceeded one step further, he leaped before 
him, and in a dress too thin to be delicate. 
I have since had an opportunity of per- 
using their articles of faith, which are 
consonant to those of the established church, 
are nearly the same as those of the Presby- 
terians, Independents, and Baptists. Their 
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rules of church government are excellent, 
and correspond with the best I know, 
the Quakers. Their rough exercise in de- 
votion is not mentioned. 

The mind of man, like his fingers, retains 
an active principle. If he can find employ- 
ment for neither, he becomes a burden to 
himself. Strength of body and of mind may 
be considered as tools by which we perform 
the business of life. If we use them too 
little, they rust ; if too much, they wear out 
It follows, prudence lies in the medium. 
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II. — THE SECOND EVENING WITH HENUT VAUGHAN. 



I. MOUNT OF OLIVES. 

'\1(^HEN first I saw true beauty, and thy joys, 
Active as light, and calm without aU noise, 
Shined on my soid, I felt through all my powers 
Such a rich air of sweets, as evening showers 
Fanned by a gentle gale convey, and breathe 
On some parched bank, crowned with a flowery 

wreath ; 
Odours, and myrrh, and balm in one rich flood 
O'er-ran my heart, and spirited my blood ; 
My thoughts did swim in comforts, and mine eye 
Confessed, — " The world did only paint and lie." 
And where before I did no safe course steer, 
But wandered under tempests all the year ; 
Went bleak and bare in body as in mind. 
And was blown through by every storm and wind, 
I am so warmed now by this glance on me. 
That midst all storms I feel a ray of thee. 
So have I known some beauteous paisage * rise 
In sudden flowers and arbours to my eyes. 
And in the depth and dead of winter bring 
To my cold thoughts a lively sense of spring. 

Thus fed by thee, who doest all things nourish, 
My withered leaves again look green and flourish ; 
I shine and shelter underneath thy wing. 
Where, sick with love, I strive thy name to sing ; 
Thy glorious name ! which grant I may so do, 
That these may be thy praise, and my joy too ! 



II. CORRUPTION. 

QURE, it w£ks so. Man in those early days 
Was not all stone and earth ; 

He shined a little, and by those weak rays 
Had some glimpse of his birth. 



• PaUagef—a. scene ; Fr. pays ; W. pau. 



He saw heaven o'er his head, and knew from 
whence 

He came condemned hither. 
And, as first love draws strongest, so from hence 

His mind sure progressed thither. 
Things here were strange unto him ; sweat and till, 

All was a thorn or weed ; 
Nor did those last, but, like himself, died still 

As soon as they did seed ; 
They seemed to quarrel with him ; for that act 

That feUed him, foiled them all ; 
He drew the curse upon the world, and cracked 

The whole frame with his fall. 
This made him long for home, as loth to stay 

With murmurers and foes ; 
Ho sighed for^don, and would often say, — 

"Ah I what bright days were those I " 
Nor was heaven cold unto him ; for each day 

The valley or the mountain 
Afforded visits, and still Paradise lay 

In some green shade or fountain. 
Angels lay leager here ; each bush and cell, 

* Each oak and highway knew them ; 
Walk but the fields, or sit down at some well. 

And he was sure to view them. 

Almighty love ! where art thou now ? Mad man 

Sits do^ni, and freezeth on ; 
He raves and swears to stir nor fire nor fan, 

But bids the thread be spun. 
I see thy curtains are close-drawn ; thy bow 

Looks dim too in the cloud ; 
Sin triumphs still, and man is sunk below 

The centre, and his shroud. 
All's in deep sleep and night ; thick darkness lies 

And hatcheth o'er thy people — 
But hark ! what trumj)et's that, what angel cries, — 

" Arise ! thrust in thy sickle !" 
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III. MIDNIGHT. 

AIZHEN to my eyes, 

^ Whilst deep sleep others catches, 

Thine host of spies, 
The stars shine in their watches, 

I do survey 

Each busy ray, 
And how they work and wind, 

And wish each beam 

My soul doth stream 
With the like ardour shined. 

What emanations, 

Quick vibrations. 
And bright stirs are there ! 

What thin ejections. 

Cold affections, 
And slow motions here ! 

Thy heavens, some say, 
Are a fiery-liquid light. 

Which, mingling aye, 
Streams and flames thus to the sight. 

Come then, my God I 

Shine on this blood 
And water in one beam ; 

And thou shalt see. 

Kindled by thee, 
Both liquors bum and stream. 

O what bright quickness, 

Active brightness. 
And celestial flows, 

Will follow after. 

On that water 
Which thy Spirit blows ! 



God^s saints are shining lights ; who stays 

Here long must pass 
O'er dark hills, swift streams, and steep ways 

As smooth as glass ; 

But these all night, 

like candles, shed 

Their beams, and light 

Us into bed. 

They are indeed our pillar-fires, 

Scon as we go ; 
They are that city's shining spires 

We travel to. 

A swordlike gleam 

Kept man for sin 

First out ; this beam 

Will guide him in. 



IV. STARS. 

JOY of my life while left mo here I 
And still my love I 
How in thy absence thou dost steer 
Me from above ! 
A life well led 
This truth commends ; 
With quick or dead 
It never ends. 

Stars are of mighty use. The night 

Is dark and long ; 
The road foiil; and where one goes right 

Six may go wrong. 

One twinkling ray, 

Shot o'er some cloud, 

May clear much way, 

And guide a crowd. 



V. THE MORNING WATCH. 

r^ JOYS ! infinite sweetness ! with what flowers 
^■^^ And shoots of glory my soul breaks and buds ! 

All the long hours 

Of night and rest, 

Through the still shrouds 

Of sleep and clouds, 
This dew fell on my breast ; 

O how it bloods 
And spirits all my earth ! Hark ! In what rings 
And hymning circulations the quick world 

Awakes and sings ! 

The rising winds 

And falling springs. 

Birds, beasts, all things 
Adore him in their kinds. 

Thus all is hurled 
In sacred hymns and order, the great chime 
And symphony of nature. Prayer is 

The world in time, 

A spirit- voice 

And vocal joys, 
Whose echo is heaven's bliss. 

O let me climb 
When I lie down. The pious soul by night 
Is like a clouded star, whose beams, though said 

To shed their light 

Under some cloud. 

Yet are above. 

And shine and move 
Beyond that misty shroud. 

So in my bed. 
That curtained grave, though sleep, like ashes, hide 
My lamp and life, both shall in thee abide. 
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VI. ISAAC'S MARRIAGE. 

** And Isaac went ont to praj in the field at the eventide, and 
he lift up his ejes, and saw, and, behold, the camels were 
coining."— Obn. xxiv. 68. 

"pRAYING ! and to bo married ! It was rare, 

But now 'tis monstrous ; and that pious care, 
Though, of ourselves, is so much out of date, 
That to renew't were to degenerate. 
But thou a chosen sacrifice wert given, 
And, offered up so early unto heaven, 
Thy flames could not be out ; religion was 
Rayed into thee like beeuns into a glass ; 
Where, as thou grewst, it multiplied, and shined 
The sacred constellation of thy mind. 

But, being for a bride, prayer was such 
A decried course, sure it prevailed not much. 
Hadst ne'er an oath nor compliment ? thou wert 
An odd, dull, suitor ; hadst thou but the art 
Of these our days, thou couldst have coined thee 

twenty 
New several oaths, and compliments too plenty. 
O sad and wild excess ! and happy those 
White days, that durst no impious mirth expose ; 
When conscience, by lewd use, had not lost sense, 
Nor bold-faced custom banished innocence ! 
Thou hadst no pompous train, noi* antic crowd 
Of young, gay, swearers, with their needless, loud 
Retinue. All was here smooth as thy bride, 
And calm like her, or that mild evening-tide. 
Yet hadst thou nobler guests, — angels did wind 
And rove about thee, guerdians of thy mind ; 
These fetched thee home thy bride, and all the way 
Advised thy servant what to do and say ; 
These taught him at the well, and thither brought 
The chaste and lovely object of thy thought. 
But here was ne'er a compliment, not one 
Spruce, supple, cringe, or studied look put on. 
All was plain, modest, truth. Nor did she come 
In rolls and curls, mincing and stately dumb ; 
But in a virgin's native blush and fears, 
Fresh as those roses which the day-spring wears. 
O sweet, divine, simplicity ! O grace 
Beyond a curled lock or painted face ! 
A pitcher too she had, nor thought it much 
To carry that, which some would scorn to touch ; 
With which, in mild, chaste, language she did woo 
To draw him drink, and for his camels too. 

And now thou knewst her coming, it was time 
To get thee wings on, and devoutly climb 
Unto thy God ; for Marriage of all states 
Makes most unhappy, or most fortunates. 
This brought thee forth, where now thou didst un- 
dress 
Thy soul, and with new pinions refresh 
Her wearied wings, which, so restored, did fly 
Above the stars, a track unknown and high ; 



And in her piercing flight perfumed the air, 
Scattering<the myrrh and incense of thy prayer. 
So from Lahai-roi's Well some spicy cloud. 
Wooed by the Sun, swells up to be his shroud. 
And from her moist womb weeps a fragrant shower, 
Which, scattered in a thousand pearls, each flower 
And herb partakes ; where having stood awhile, 
And something cooled the parched and thirsty isle. 
The thankful earth unlocks herself, and blends 
A thousand odours, which, aU mixt, she sends 
Up in one cloud, and so returns the skies 
That dew they lent, a breathing sacrifice*. 

Thus soared thy soul, who, though young, didst 
inherit 
Together with his blood thy father's spirit, 
Whose active zeal and tried faith were to thee 
Familiar ever since thy infancy. 
Others were timed and trained up to't, but thou 
Didst thy swift years in piety out-grow. 
Age made them reverend and a snowy head, 
But thou wert so, e'er time his snow could shed. 
Then who would truly limn thee out must paint 
First a young patriarch, then a married saint. 



VII. THE SHOWER. 

"IITATERS above ! eternal springs I 

The dew that silvers the dove's wings ! 
O welcome, welcome to the sad ! 
Gtive dry dust drink, drink that makes glad. 
Many fair evenings, many flowers 
Sweetened with rich and gentle showers. 
Have I enjoyed, and down have run 
Many a fine and shining sun ; 
But never, till this happy hour, 
Was blest with such an evening shower ! 



VIII. LOOKING BACK. 

■pAIR, shining mountains of my pilgrimage. 

And flowery vales, whose flowers were stars ! 
The days and nights of my first happy age, 

An age without distaste or wars ! 
When I by thought ascend your sunny heads, 

And mind those sacred midnight lights 
By which I walked, when curtained rooms and beds 

Confined or sealed up others' sights ; 
O then, how bright and quick a light 
Doth brush my heart and scatter night ! 
Chasing that shade, which my sins made, 
While I so spring, as if I could not fade. 
How brave a prospect is a traversed plain, 

Where flowers and palms refresh the eye ! 
And days well spent like the glad East remain, 

Whose morning glories cannot die. 
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MY journey to Oxford I sliall never nionarcha and statesmen ; it found ex- 
forget. I can not think of those pression alao in my obscure life, — "Pride 
ancient colleges and grave dons without goeth before a fall." 

realizing, with painful vividness, the truth I was not labouring under an overwhelm- 

I leamt among them. That truth is an old ing feeling of modesty when I went to 

one, and has been seen in the lives of Oxford, I had determined to pass Smalls. 
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And I was not going to pass Smalls in an 
ordinary way. I had selected the most 
diflicult Greek plays, and the most difficult 
Latin author, I had read enough Cicero to 
think I could beat him at Latin prose and 
enough Euclid to discover what a mess his 
books are in. It was some condescension 
on my part to try Smalls at all, anji my 
papers would undoubtedly strike the ex- 
aminers as being something out of the 
ordinary way. They would say, as I 
stalked with uncouvscious majesty to the 
viva voce examination table, — "Here he 
comes, let us hear more of his wonderful 
lore." Then they would give me my op- 
portunity, and say at last, — " We are much 
struck by your work, we must ask the Uni- 
versity to pass a special statute to let you 
proceed to your Honours examination at once. 
Pass examinations are not suited for you." 
Oxford does not impress one very much 
as one approaches it by train, a flat and 
uninteresting place it seemed to me to be. 
But when we came to St. Giles, through 
Beaumont Street, and entered the garden 
quadrangle of Balliol, I began to understand 
what people meant by saying that seeing 
Oxford is in itself an education. I had 
a room in that Balliol garden quadrangle ; 
and a more delightful scene, with its rooks 
and undergraduates, I thought it had never 
been my privilege to gaze upon. I sauntered 
out into the quadrangle, passed under the 
shadow of its trees, and found its soft 
green grass and its coolness most delight- 
ful after my long journey. I jumped over 
a low wall into the most inviting comer in 
it, and sat there until my fatigue had 
gone. When I went back to my I'oom, I 
found a long piece of paper on my table, 
and on it, in large bold letters written with 
a lead pencil, were these words, — 

" The Master ifresenU his complimeitis to Mr, John 
JoneSj and wishes to luiue the honour of his 
company at breakfast io-morrow morning, at 
8-30 a,m:' 

The hand- writing did not seem to me to 
be very charateristic of a great Greek 
scholar ; but, as I was a devoted collector of 
great men's autogi'aphs, I put it carefully 
away in my Bible, to place it among my 
other treasures when I got home. 

The morning came, and I heard the 
tolling and the clanging of innumerable 



bells instead of the deep summer quietness 
which surrounded my mountain home. I 
hastened to look for the Master's house, 
and was ushered into a very long room 
looking out upon another quadrangle. The 
Master had not yet come out of chapel, his 
servant said, and I thought what a very 
religious man the Master must be. Present- 
ly a number of men began to glide into 
the room. They looked very shy and un- 
comfortable. I tried to enter into friendly 
conversation with some of them, but was 
not encouraged. After one or two futile 
attempts in this direction, I fell to thinking 
what kind of a man the Master might be. 
My picture of him was, — a very tall man, 
with a long beard and a deep sonorous 
voice, who would instantly make us all feel 
at home and fill us with his own enthusiasm. 

Presently a little old man came in, with 
silvery hair, and rubbing his hands rather 
impatiently, and I thought he must have 
sat under an unedifying sermon that morn- 
ing. He told us, in three words, to sit 
down at the table ; and we began to break- 
fast in great silence. I sat at the end of 
the table, — I do not know how I got there, 
— and I would have said something if I 
could have caught somebody's eye. But 
all looked down, as if they were in mortal 
fear. The silence was broken at last by the 
Master, who looked up wearily, and said in 
a thin small voice, — 

" Gentlemen, I wish some of you would 
venture a remark." I was very anxious to 
say sometliing; but, for the life of me, I 
could not remember anything at all. The 
silence deepened, and I thought that the 
portraits on the wall would be. more likely 
to make a remark than we. After a very 
long and a very dreadful pause, the silence 
was broken by the thin voice again, — 

" Gentlemen, shyness is not a vice ; but it 
is a great misfortune." 

I could not bear the silence any longer, I 
made a desperate effort to break it, and a 
vain thought first found an almost in- 
voluntary utterance, — 

" Master, don't you think that Welshmen 
are a people of great genius ?" 

The other men looked at me wonder- 
ingly, and not without gratitude. Then 
they heard the thin voice answering, — 

" Yes, but they are very conceited." 
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I wondered what Welshmen he wafl think- 
ing of, and I thought I would make another 
start, in a bolder and more disinterested 
way. I thought I would improve liis 
poUtics, if there was need. 

" Master," I began again, while all the men 
watched me with curiosity, "do you not 
think that it is time for tlie Irish to obtain 
what they desire ? " 

"Have you ever been to Ireland?" he 
asked. 

" No," I answered, beginning to feel that 
he must have discovered that I had never 
been out of Wales. 

"Then you have one excellent qualifi- 
catioa for talking about that matter. " 

I never felt so crushecl, it Was the tone 



man, isn't he ? We don't agree about the 
Irish, but you musn't be angry with me, I 
have always liked the Welsh." 

" I hope 1 can liear an occasional rebuke," 
I said, quite at ease by this time, and tinding 
my vanity returning, " I rebuke people my- 
self, and one of our proverbs says that one 
who sows thorns must not walk barefoot." 

"CHi good," he said, almost gleefully, 
"that is better than the Scotch proverb. 
Now tell us moi-e." 

I translated all the Welsh proverbs I 
could recollect, making the most absurd 
mistakes. The other guests, in spite of their 
good brooiling, hardly kept their counten- 
ances; but the Master helped me loyally. 
Between us we translated the name of one 
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of the voice more than anything else. My 
lips began to quiver, there was a big lump 
in my throat, and my eyes, — it was very 
absurd. The old man's manner changed 
immediately. He lost his absent look, an<l 
there was something like mirth in the little 
voice as he said, —  

" I always like to go to Wales. In every 
little village there is a banl, and I think 
that is a very hopeful sign. I was in Walew 
a short time ago, and the landlady of the 
hotel told me that a laily had just left, and 
this lady had been quit* angry with lier 
because she did not speak Welsh. That 
lady was Lady Charlotte Guest. One of 
my best friends was a Welshman, — Rowland 
Williams. And Loi-d Aberdare is a Welsh- 



Welsh tune, also, into " The sweet verge of 
drunkenness." The Master remarked it 
was a very good translation, adding that a 
Welsh pupil of his never ceased to denounce 
that sweet verge. " You know Griffith 
Ellis, I supiHxse y" he said. 

In leaving the Master's break fast -ix>om 
that morning, I felt tliat every one of my 
fellow ouests had one consolation that was 
denied me. It was this,— every one of them 
might Hatter himself that he ha^l not been 
the biggest fool in that company. I tried 
to believe, at times, that the Master had 
liked my conversation, but I gave it up; 
no vimity could hi<le from me the apparent 
truth, — I had maile myself utterly ridicu- 
lous, and in Jowett's presence too. 
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" Never mind," I said to myself, in pluck- 
ing up my courage, " I shall retrieve myself 
in Smalls." I almost longed for the morrow 
and the examination. I presented myself 
at the Examination Schools, and was im- 
mediately turned out because my coat was 
not black and because I had no white neck- 
tie on. I was instructed to cross the High 
to a haberdasher 8 shop ; there I bought a 
white tie, and I had to hire a black coat. I 
had lost my collar stud, and the coat was 
most painfully tight across my shoulders, 
but there was no time to set matters right. 
The examination was uneventful. I did not 
do brilliantly, but I dreamt of no disaster. 

I had a day or two to wait for the viva 
voce part of the examination. One evening 
a friend took me to a meeting of the Dafydd 
ab Gwilym Society, at Jesus College. That 
meeting made me forget all my woes, and I 
thought Oxford would be worth coming to 
were it only for the sake of the mirthful 
edification to be got in the meetings of this 
Society. I bought a photograph of the 
members, in order that I might tell my 
grandchildren with what great men it was 
once my proud lot to associate. 

The viva voce day came. The real name 
of the whole examination is Responsions, 
and it is the first examination for a degree 
in arts. But the undergraduates call it 
" Smalls." The examiners say that one has 
either satisfied them or failed to satisfy 
them ; the undergraduates say that " one 
is through " or that " one is ploughed." I 
found myself sitting at a long table, facing 
three examiners. They be:5an to chase me 
through the mazes of the Greek irregular 
verbs. I should have preferred the Greek 
irregular nouns, but it was not mine to 
choose. I certainly managed to give them 
forms they had never heard or seen before. 
There was a conversation among them, and 
they placed me at a side table, requesting 
me to be good enough to turn an extract 
from a newspaper into Latin prose. I did 
not quite see the meaning of this proceed- 
ing ; but I thought of cadence and effect as 
I translated,- avoiding datives and the sub- 
junctive mood, as I had not been quite 
persuaded that these had any definite use. 
The examiners said they need not detain 
me further, and I felt that was conclusive. 

I told the Clerk of the Schools I knew I 



had passed, but with what distinction I 
could not then tell him. He said that if I 
came at one o'clock, I could get my certificate. 
But, when I came, there was no bit of blue 
paper bearing the name of Johannes Jones. 
I said there must be a mistake, and he 
replied blandly that such mistakes were 
always occurring. " It means, sir," he said 
" that you have not passed." 

I rushed away from Oxford, and in the 
long railway journey I felt all the torments 
of wounded pride and of shameful failure. 
I gave up all hopes of gaining laurels at the 
University of Oxford, thinking it would be 
wiser for me to remain in the sphere in 
which Providence had placed me. My 
journey to Oxford, however, gave me 
greater weight in my own little circle. I 
figured as " John Jones of Oxford," " John 
Jones, M.A.," and even as " Professor John 
Jones," on placards announcing that I was 
to take the chair at theannual meeting of the 
Shepherd's Club. And when I had occasion- 
ally made a most violent radical speech, my 
friends would say that all the moral in- 
fluence of Oxford added weight to my words. 

A short while ago two Balliol under- 
graduates and the sister of one of them 
passed my home. We began to talk about 
Balliol, and I was afraid the lady might 
have had a brother or cousin among the 
men who were at that unlucky breakfast. 
So, when she began to talk about the 
Master, I immediately turned the conver- 
sation and asked her whether she knew of 
that delightful nook behind the chapel. 

" Oh yes," she said, *' that is the Fellows' 
Garden. No undergraduate is allowed to 
go there, but one came once ." 

I knew she was beginning to tell the 
history of another blunder of mine when I 
cut her short by bringing my book of 
autographs, saying that the Master s auto- 
graph was the gem of the collection. There 
was a whispered consultation among them, 
and I could not help catching the words, — 
'-' Would it be kind to tell him ? " Then one 
of the men said, — 

" My dear fellow, this is not the Master's 
writingat all. It is that of the under-porter." 

I am still in dread of finding out new 
enormities I committed in my one visit to 
Oxford, 
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This is the last ];>art of Howell Harris* confession to God. In the next number there will be an epitome of his very 
full diary while at home at Trevecoa and while matriculating at Oxford. 



IV. END OF THE CONFESSION IN PRAYER. 

Seeing the goodness of thy nature first 
moved thee to send thine only begotten 
son to die for the sins of all that, by his 
death, might be reconciled to thy majesty, 
O wilt thou now reject my penitent soul, 
who, being displeased with self for sin, 
desireth to return and serve thee in new- 
ness of life ? O all gracious God, carest 
thou not that I perish ? Thou that wouldst 
have all men saved and that none perish, 
wilt thou now show thine anger against 
a reed, a worm, a leaf, a vapour, that 
vanisheth before thee ? .0 remember how 
short my time is, and deliver not my soul 
to the power of hell. For alas! What 
protit is there in my blood, or who shall 
give thee thanks in the bottomless pit? 
No ! Let me live in thy sight, let me live, 
O my God, that my soul may praise thee ! 
Reach from heaven thy helping hand to 
save me, thy poor servant, who am like 
Peter, ready to sink in the sea of my sins 
and misery. Wash away the multitude of 
my sins with the merits of that blood 
which I believe thy dear son has so 
abundantly shed for penitent sinners. 

O forget me as I have been, — disobedient, 
provoking thee to anger; and regard me 
as I am,— distressed, crying out to thee for 
help. Look not upon me as I am a sinner, 
but consider me as I am thy creature. A 
sinner and no ordinary one I am, I confess. 
But let not this hinder thee, O my God, for 
upon such sinners thou gettest thy greatest 
glory. O remember for whose sake it was 
that thou camest down from the bosom of 
thy Father, and didst set thyself down so 
low as to be content to be born of thine 
own handmaid. Remember for whom it 
was that thy tender body was torn and 
scourged and crucified, and thy precious 
blood spilt. O was it not for the sins of 
the whole world ; and shall I be so narrow 
hearted to my own soul, or so injurious to 



thy glory, as to think that in all this crowd 
thou hast particularly excepted me ? Or, 
which is as great a dishonour to thee, can 
I possibly imagine that thou diedst and 
only for sinners of a lower kind and leftest 
such as I am without remedy. What had 
become then of thy own disciple, who 
with oaths and curses thrice denied thee, 
and the noted woman who had lived in 
sin ? O how easy it is for thee to forgive, 
for it is thy nature. How proper is it for 
thee to save, for it is thy name. How 
suitable is it to the only end of thy coming 
into the world, for it is thy business. And 
when I consider that I am the chief of 
sinners, may I not urge the Father and say, 
— " Shall the very chief of thy business be 
left undone ? " Mercy, mercy, good Lord ! 
I ask not of thee any longer the things of 
this world, neither power, nor honours, nor 
riches, nor pleasures. No, my God, dispose 
of them to whom thou pleasest, so that 
thou sealest to my soul, by the merits of the 
death and passion of my dear Saviour, — 
which I believe he has suffered for me, O 
help ray unbelief, — pardon and forgiveness 
of all my sins, that the curses and judg- 
ment which my sins deserved may not have 
power to shame, torment, and confound me 
in this life, with all those miseries that 
they so justly deserved, nor rise up to 
condemn me in the world to come. For my 
steadfast faith is (O help my unbelief) 
that thou, O Jesus, diedst for my sins and 
didst rise for my justification. 

O that I could hear thee once say as 
thou didst to him in the Gospel, — MY SON 

BE OF GOOD CHEER THY SINS ARE FORGIVEN 

THEE. How would my drooping spirits 
revive at such a sound, and my now 
wounded soul break forth into hymns and 
praises, and hallelujahs, for a mercy so 
utterly undeserved of me, and which the 
angels which fell could never hear. 

But O my weak soul, what dost thou 
fear ? Or what dost thou scruple at, for 
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thou art not yet in such a desperate con- 
dition but thou mayst hope, believe, and 
firmly expect that what was said to him 
may possibly be said to thee. Nay, be 
confident, though it be with a mixture 
of fear and trembling, that if thou dost 
not act the part of an hypocrite at this, 
but dost sincerely repent and firmly re- 
solve never to be willingly, or as much as 
thou canst negligently, guilty of any of 
these sins more, thy Saviour stands ready 
at the very doors of thy heart, to breathe 
the very same words in an heavenly 
whisper to thee, — be of good cheer, thy 
SINS ARE FORGIVEN TO THEE. Return thee 
unto thy rest, O my soul, for thy sins are 
forgiven thee. Only take this counsel 
along with thee, — sin no more, lest a 

WORSE THING BEFALL THEE. 

O that I could never sin against thee 
more, purposely, deliberately, willingly, 
wilfully, or negligently. O that I could 
have that power of thy divine spirit to 
serve thee in all holiness and righteousne? s 
from this minute all the days of my life. 
O let my soul never forget the love of so 
sweet a Saviour, that hath laid down his 
life to redeem me and all penitent sinnere. 
Grant me hencefoi^th to be able, by the 
continual help of thy divine spirit, to live 
by faith in thee, that I may carefully walk 
all the days of my life in godliness and 
piety towards thee, and in all christian 
love and charity towards all men, and for 
these sins of daily commission. Those 
over familiar corruptions of my nature 
which I am unable to surmount, Lord, 
either subdue them to me by degrees, or 
lay them not to my charge. But wherein- 
soever my conscience accuseth me, therein, 
O my God, be thou most merciful unto me. 

Save me, O God, as a brand snatched 
out of the fire. Revive me, O my Jesus, 
as a sheep that hath wandered, but is now 
returned to the great shepherd and bishop 
of my soul. 



T. A PBACnCAL RKMIKDSB. 

Here tou may lay the jabilee after sense of pardon obtained as 
In the Golden Grove, by Dr. Taylor. When you fast and pray for 
public calamities, then read the litanies in Gulden Grove and other 
Dooks you shall find. When you fast to surmount your own 
infirmities, then study beforehand and write them, or choose 
some hoolc that contains them, and you may use those prayers in 
the Whole Duty of Man. After all this, use some proper con- 
clusive prayer, sing a Psalm, and read a chapter, and follow the 
directions in the Practice of Piety for the rest of the duties of the 



VL THE BKGINNING OF THE NEW LIFE. 

Then confessed the fore-cited catalogue, 
promised and engaged by a communion 
oath to leave them all, and lead h, new life, 
to leave my old companions, to alter my 
life in all respects from that minute to my 
life's end. Resolved to look upon every- 
thing that should dissuade me from my 
resolution as my most moi-tal enemy, 
though it were the dearest friend or 
nearest relation. I there promised and 
firmly resolved to make it my daily study, 
and only great care, to fight against the 
common enemies, to believe in, fear, trust 
in, obey, and love my blessed Creator, 
Redeemer, and Sanctifier, and to do all the 
good I can to the advancement of his glory 
and praise, by thought, word, and action. 
I resolved and promised to pray as soon as 
up in the morning, with divine meditations 
]3efore and after, to read three chapters in 
the Holy Bible every day, viz., one in the 
morning at or about six, one at noon at or 
about twelve, and one at or about six in 
the evenins^, with a prayer before and after 
reading. I revived and promised to lay 
aside about half an hour to meditate and 
write in a weekly book all the sins of the 
past day, .of omission and commission, — 
against God, myself, or my neighbour ; in 
thought, word, or deed, — ^by accurate re- 
collections ; what I did, saw, heard, or read, 
memorable, &c. If I had any quarrels, to 
be reconciled before sunset ; if I had any 
very sinful thoughts and imaginations ; if 
I misapplied any spare hour, neglected 
any opportunity of doing good to any 
body, or did commit anything wherein my 
conscience tells me I am guilty of a breach 
of God's law. When I have thus re- 
collected, I have promised to write them 
every one down and confess them par- 
ticularly before Almighty God in a proper 
form ; I shall pray against them, praise 
God for what good I have done, and for 
deliverances, ordinary and extraordinary, he 
hath wrought for me that day. I shall pray 
for an increase in grace and preservation 
f loni those sins I find myself most prone to, 
and resolve against them, and meditate 
afterwards, having remembered my friends, 
&c., as I am directed in the Practice of 
Fiety, &c., and compose myself to rest. 
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I resolved to spend every day thus, — 
with reading this catalogue of the past 
sins every morning if time, and other 
meditations to my life's end. 

I have resolved to follow the directions 
in the Practice of Piety, the Whole Duty 
of Man, &c., for regulating my life 
according to the Scripture ; to spend my 
time to observe the Sabbath, sacrament, 



and all things else with the greatest care ; 
and to write the said weekly, daily, 
catalogue, — which I must carry about me 
wherever I go, — every Saturday, if that is 
the most convenient day for fasting, &c. 
During life this is to be continued, and 
the catalogue to be confessed, if time, or 
often read at least, before every com- 
munion. 



THE ITINERA.RY THROUGH WALES. 



BOOK I.— CHAPTER II. fCmtinue^J, 

HAY AND BBECON IN 1188. 

[Gould Koj BAdnonhire, Breconshire, or Herefordshire friends 
tell us whether anr traces of the strange cattoms, described bj 
Otnddus Cambrensis in this chapter, still remain fj 

It happened also that the hand of a boy, 
who was endeavouring to take some young 
pigeons from a nest, in the clmrch of Saint 
David of Llanvaes, adhered to the stone on 
which he leaned, through the miraculous 
vengeance, perhaps, of that saint, in favour 
of the birds who had taken lefuge in his 
church; and when the boy, attended by 
his friends and parents, had for three suc- 
cessive days and nights offered up his 
prayers and supplications before the holy 
altar of the church, his hand was, on tlie 
third day, liberated by the same divine 
power which had so miraculously fastened 
it. We saw this same boy at Newbury, 
in England, now advanced in years, pre- 
senting himself before David the Second, 
bishop of Saint David's, and certifying to 
him the truth of this relation, because it 
had happened in his diocese. The stone is 
preserved in the church to this day among 
the relics, and the marks of the five fingers 
appear impressed on the flint. 

Moreover I must not be silent concern- 
ing the collar or chain which they call St. 
Cynog's; for it is most like to gold in 
weight, nature, and colour; it is in four 
pieces wrought round, joined together arti- 
ficially, and clefted as it were in the middle, 
with a dog's head, the teeth standing out- 
ward ; it is esteemed by the inhabitants so 
powerful a relic, that no man dares swear 
falsely when it is laid before him ; it bears 
the marks of some severe blows, as if 
made with an iron hammer ; for a certain 



man, as it is said, endeavoured to break 
the collar for the sake of the gold, ex- 
perienced the divine vengeance, was de- 
prived of his eyesight, and lingered the 
remainder of his days in darkness. 

A similar circumstance concerning the 
horn of St. Patrick, — ^not golden indeed, 
but biazen, which lately was brought into 
these parts from Ireland, — excites our ad- 
miration. The miraculous power of this 
relic first appeared with a terrible example 
in that country, through the foolish and 
absurd blowing of Bernard, a priest, as is 
set forth in our Topography of Ireland 
Both the laity and clergy in Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales held in such great 
veneration portable bells, and staves crook- 
ed at the top, and covered with gold, 
silver, or brass, and similar relics of saints, 
that they were much more afraid of swear- 
ing falsely by them than by the gospels ; 
because, from some hidden and miraculous 
power with which they are gifted, and the 
vengeance of the saint to whom they are 
particularly pleasing, their despisers and 
transgressors are severely punished. The 
most remarkable circumstance attending 
this horn is, that whoever places the wider 
end of it to his ear will hear a sweet sound 
and melody united, such as ariseth from a 
harp gently touched. 

Bernard de Newmarch was the first of 
the Normans who acquired by conquest 
from the Welsh this province, which was 
divided into three cantreds. He married 
the daughter of Nest, daughter of Gruffydd, 
son of Lly welyn, who, by his tyranny, for 
a long time had oppressed Wales ; his wife 
took her mother's name of Nest, which the 
English transmuted into Anne; by whom 
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he had children, one of whom, named Mahel, 
a distinguished soldier, was thus unjustly 
deprived of his paternal inheritance. His 
mother, in violation of the marriage con- 
tract, held an adulterous intercourse with a 
certain knight ; on the discovery of which, 
the son met the knight returning in the 
night from his mother, and having in- 
flicted on him a severe corporal punishment, 
and mutilated him, sent him away with 
great disgrace. The mother alarmed at 
the confusion which this evetit caused, and 
agitated with grief, breathed nothing but 
revenge. She therefore went to king 
Henry I., and declared with assertions 
more vindictive than true, and coiroborated 
by an oath, that her son Mahel was not 
the son of Bernard, but of another person. 
Henry, on account of this oath, or rather 
perjury, and swayed more by his inclin- 
ation than by reason, gave away her eldest 
daughter, whom she owned was the legiti- 
mate child of Bernard, in marriage to Milo 
Fitz-Walter, constable of Gloucester, with 
the honour of Brycheiniog as a portion ; and 
he was afterwards created earl of Hereford 
by the empress Matilda, daughter of the 
said king. By this wife he had five cele- 
brated warriors, — Roger, Walter, Henry, 
William, and Mahel; all of whom, by 
divine vengeance, or by fatal misfortune!^, 
came to untimely ends; and yet each of 
them, except William, succeeded to the 
paternal inheritance, but left no issue. 
Thus this woman, — not deviating from the 
nature of her sex, — in order to satiate her 
anger and revenge, with the heavy loss of 
modesty, and with the disgrace of infamy, 
by the same act deprived her son of his 
patrimony, and herself of honour. Nor is 
it wonderful if a woman follows her innate 
bad disposition ; for it is written in 
Ecclesiastes, — " I have found one good man 
in a thousand, but not one good woman ; " 
and in Ecclesiasticus, — "There is no head 
above the head of a serpent ; and there is 
no wrath above the wrath of a woman ; " 
and again, — "Small is the wickedness of 
man compared with the wickedness of 
woman." And in the same manner, as we 
may gather grapes off thorns, or figs off 
thistles, Tully, describing the nature of 
women, says, — " Men, perhaps, for the sake 
of some advantage will commit one crime ; 



but woman, to gratify one inclination, will 
not scruple to perpetrate all sorts of 
wickedness." But of the five above- 
mentioned brothers and sons of earl Milo, 
the youngest but one, and the last in the 
inheritance, was the most remarkable for 
his inhumanity; he persecuted David II., 
bishop of St. David's, to such a degree, 
by attacking his possessions, lands, and 
vassals, that he was compelled to retire as 
an exile from the district of Brycheiniog 
into England, or to some other parts of his 
diocese. Meanwhile Mahel, being hospit- 
ably entertained by Walter de Clifford, in 
the castle of Brynllys, the house was by 
accident burned down, and he received a 
mortal blow by a stone falling from the 
principal tower on his head ; upon which 
he instantly despatched messengers to 
, recall the bishop, and exclaimed with a 
lamentable voice, — " O, my father and high 
priest, your saint has taken most cruel 
vengeance of me, not waiting the con- 
version of a sinner, but hastening his 
death and overthrow." Having often re- 
peated similar expressions, and bitterly 
lamented his situation, he thus ended his 
tyraimy and life together ; the first year of 
his government not having elapsed. 

A powerful and noble personage, by 
name Brychan, was in ancient times the 
ruler of the province of Brycheiniog, and 
from him it derived this name. The 
British histories testify that he had four 
and twenty daughters, all of whom, dedi- 
cated from their youth to religious observ- 
ances, happily ended their lives in sanctity. 
There are many churches in Wales dis- 
tinguished by their names, one of which, 
situated on the summit of a hill, near 
Brycheiniog, and not far from the castle of 
Aberhonddu, is called the church of St. 
Almedha, after the name of the holy 
virgin, who, refusing there the hand of an 
earthly spouse, married the Eternal King, 
and triumphed in a happy martyrdom ; to 
whose honour a solemn feast is annually 
held in the beginning of August, and 
attended by a large concourse of people 
from a considerable distance, when those 
persons who labour under Various diseases, 
through the merits of the Blessed Virgin, 
received their wished-for health. The 
circumstances which occur at every an- 
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niversary appear to me remarkable. You 
may see men or girls, now in the church, 
now in the churchyard, now in the dance, 
which is led round the churchyard with a 
song, on a sudden falling on the ground as 
in a trance, then jumping up as in a frenzy, 
and representing with their hands and 
feet, before the people, whatever work 
they have unlawfully done on feast days ; 
you may see one man put his hand to the 
plough, and another, as it were, goad on 
the oxen, mitigating their sense of labour 
by the usual rude song ; one man imitating 
the profession of a shoemaker ; another, 
that of a tanner. Now you may see a girl 
with a distaflf, drawing out the thread, and 
winding it again on the spindle ; another 
walking, and arranging the threads for the 
web ; another, as it were, throwing the 
shuttle, and seeming to weave. On being 
brought into the church, and led up to the 
altar with their oblations, you will be 
astonished to see them suddenly awakened, 
and coming to themselves. Thus, by the 
divine mercy, which rejoices in the con- 
version, not in the death, of sinners, many 
persons from the conviction of their senaoH, 
are on these feast days corrected and 
amended. 

This country sufficiently abounds with 
grain, and if there is any deficiency, it is 
amply supplied from the neighbouring 
parts of England ; it is well stored with 
pastures, woods, and wild and domestic 
animals. River fish are plentiful, supplied 
by the Usk on one side, and by the Wye 
on the other ; each of them produces 
salmon and trout; but the Wye abounds 
most with the former, the Usk with the 
latter. The salmon of the Wye -are in 
season during the winter, those of the Usk 
in summer ; but the Wye alone produces 
the fish called umber, the praise of which 
is celebrated in the works of Ambrosius, as 
being found in great numbers in the rivers 
near Milan. "What," says he, "is more 
beautiful to behold, more agreeable to 
smell, or more pleasant to taste ? " The 
famous lake of Brycheiniog supplies the 
country with pike, perch, excellent trout, 
tench, and eels. A circumstance concern- 
ing this lake, which happened a short time 
before our days, must not be passed over 
in silence. In the reign of King Henry 1., 



Gruffydd, son of Rhys ab Tewdwr, held 
under the king one comot, namely, the 
fourth part of the cantred of Caio, in the 
Cantrer Mawr, which, in title and dignity, 
was esteemed by the Welsh equal to the 
southern part of Wales, called Deheubarth. 
When Gruffydd, on his return from the 
king's court, passed near this lake, which 
at that cold season of the year was covered 
with water- fowl of various sorts, being 
accompanied by Milo, earl of Hereford, 
and lord of Brycheiniog, and Payn Fitz- 
John, lord of Ewyas, who were at that 
time secretaries and privy counsellors to 
the king ; earl Milo, wishing to draw forth 
from Gruffydd some discourse concerning 
his innate nobility, rather jocularly than 
seriously thus addressed hm, — "It is an 
ancient saying in Wales, that if the natural 
prince of the country, coming to this 
lake, shall order the birds to sing they 
will immediately obey him." To which 
Giniffydd, richer in mind than in gold, (for 
though his inheritance was diminished, his 
ambition and dignity still remained), 
answered, — " Do you, therefore, who now 
hold the dominion of this land, first give 
the command." But he and Payn having 
in vain commanded, and Gruffydd, perceiv- 
ing that it was necessary for him to do so 
in liis turn, dismounted from his horse, 
and falling on his knees towards the east, 
as if he had been about to engage in battle, 
prostrate on the ground, with his eyes and 
hands uplifted to heaven, poured forth 
devout prayers to the Lord. At length, 
rising up, and signing his face and fore- 
head with the figure of the cross, he thus 
openly spake, — " Almighty God and Lord 
Jesus Christ, who knowest all things, 
declare here this day thy power. If thou 
hast caused me to descend lineally from 
the natural princes of Wales, I command 
these birds in thy name to declare it." 
And immediately the birds, beating the 
water with their wings, beL;an to cry 
aloud, and proclaim him. The spectators 
were astonished and confounded ; and earl 
Milo, hastily returning with Payn Fitz- 
John to court, related this singular occur- 
rence to the king, who is said to have 
replied,—^" By the death of Christ (an oath 
he was accustomed to use), it is not a 
matter of so much wonder; for although 
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by our great authority we commit acts of 
violence and wrong against these people, 
yet they are known to be the rightful 
inheritors of this land." 

The lake also, according to the testimony 
of the inhabitants, is celebrated for its 
miracles; for, as we have before observed, 
it sometimes assumed a creenish hue, so in 
our days it has appeared to, be tinged with 
red, not universally, but as if blood flowed 
partially through certain veins and small 
channels. Moreover it is sometimes seen 
by the inhabitants covered and adorned 
with buildings, pastures, gardens, and 
orchards. In the winter, when it is frozen 
over, and the surface of the water is 
converted into a shell of ice, it emits a 
horrible sound, resembling the moans of 
many animals collected together ; but this," 
perhaps, may be occasioned by the sudden 
bursting of the shell, and the gradual 
ebullition of the air through imperceptible 
channels. This country is \vell sheltered 
on every side, except the northern, by high 
mountains; on the western by those of 



Cantref Bychan ; on the southern, by that 
range of which the principal is Cader 
Arthur, or the chair of Arthur, so called 
from two peaks rising up in the form of a 
chair, and which, from its lofty situation, 
is vulorarly ascribed to Arthur, the dis- 
tinguished king of the Britons. A spring 
of water rises on the summit of this 
mountain, deep, but of a square shape, like 
a well, and although no stream runs from 
it, trout are said to be sometimes found in it. 
Being thus sheltered on the south by 
high mountains, the cooler breezes protect 
this district from the heat of the sun, and 
by their natural salubrity, render the 
climate most temperate. Towards the east 
are the mountains of Talgarth and Ewyas. 
The natives of these parts, actuated by 
continual enmities and implacable hatred, 
are perpetually engaged in bloody contests. 
Biit we leave to others to describe the 
great and enormous excesses, which in our 
time have l)een here committed, with re- 
gard to mai riages, divorces, and many other 
circumstances of cruelty and oppression. 



"PUT ME UNDER THE LEAVES," 

Was un expression made by the old bard Robyu Ddu Eryri a few hours before he expired. 



nrO Robyn's grave on banks of Tcme, 
-■■ With sad and noiseless tread, 
With reverent mien, and thoughts profound, - 
I enter on the holy ground — 
The village of the dead. 

This is the spot — the hallowed spot — 

In deep tranquility 
Which nought disturbs, save Tome alone, 
That in a dreary monotone 

Prates of eternity. 

Long weary years — fourscore and nine — • 

He has joui'neyed to this bourne ; 
Rugged the path — now dark, now bright ; 
At last o'ertivken here by night, 

He rests until the mom. 

The tongue that thrilled with matchless power, 

The eye with fire aglow, 
The hand that penned immortal songs. 
The heart that mourned o'er GwaUa's wrongs, 

Are mouldering here below. 

** Under the leaves ; " kind nature heard 

The dying wish he gave, 
And granted it ; — for Autumn true 
Has doffed his robe of golden hue, 

And laid it on his grave. • 

*' Under the leaves ; " the golden leaves 

Awhile our visions gi'eet, 
Alas ! they too are touched by Death ; 



E'en now they feel the icy breath 
Of winter's winding sheet. 

But gentle Spring will not forsake 

The garden of the dead, 
But soon return with tender care, 
For she has many an offspring there 

Witliin their leafy bed ; 

Away the coverlet of snow 

Her dainty fingers sweep. — 
O, with what longing eyes she peers ; 
What mingled smiles, and April tears ; 

" Ah, are they still asleep ^ " 

The sun, with loving father's eye. 

Peeps from the cloudlet skies. 
Darts through the spreading boughs ; and, while 
Ho kisses the wee ones, lo ! they smile. 

And ope their baby. eyes. .... 

Si)irit of praise sweeps o'er the scene ! 

Wells out from nature's throng ; 
With perfumed breath, a thousand blooms 
Are chanting o'er their leafy tombs 

The resurrection song. 

"He only waits the father's touch," 

Is what the flowerets say. 
" He only rests, fond heart that grieves ; " 
" He's only sleeping 'neath the leaves ; " 

" He'll wake another day.'* 

Ludlow. J. EdVYN PUGttE. 



A WELSH SCULPTOR. 



WILLIAM GOSCOMBE JOHN, a 
sculptor that WalcH can well be 
proud of, was bom at CaiiHff, Fubniarv 

2l8t, 1860 

He belongs to a 
family in -wnieli the 
artistic temperament 
is strongly developed, 
and all the meinbei-s 
of which are touched 
with a keen appre- 
ciation of what is best 
in art, in music, and in 
literature. His father, 
Thomas John, began 
Hfe at Llantrithyd, 
Glamorganshire, as a 
*'c ar p ent ,er, but was 
always keen about 
doing little bits of 
"better work" as lie 
called it; and this de- 
sire to be doing better 
work led to nia be- 
coming a very suc- 
cessful journeyman 
cabinet-maker, and 
long before he was thirty years of age he 
obtained employment in the workshops of 
. the Marquess of Bute as a skilled cabmet- 
maker. Even this did not satisfy his an- 
iP Bt^ /u. hftt^ ^nn, —"f e,H'.c^/eA '™ /^■'- ^ 



pirations, and he strove still further to 
acquire ability in the manipulation of 
wood; uutii, his skill as a wootl carver 
being recognised, he 
waa employed wholly 
in that work. For 
nearly thirty years he 
served the Marquess 
of Bute, and during 
that time executed and 
superintended the ex- 
ecution of most, if not 
all, the beautiful wood 
work,^carved, inlaid, 
and cunningly 
wrought,— which now 
adorns Cardiff Castle, 
and that other mag- 
nificent home of Loril 
Bute, Mountstuart, in 
the Isle of Bute. 

The three sons of 
Mr. John were ap- 
prenticed in the Bute 
workshops. The 
eldest, William 
Goscombe, the subject 
of this sketch, followed in his father's 
footsteps as a carver in wood. Of the 
others, one became a cabinet-maker; and 
the thu'd, like his father, a carver. But 
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the third son has also exhibited a remark- 
able talent for reproducing designs in 
various kinds of 
wood, inlaid so clever- 
ly as to present the 
appearance of paint- 
ing. He is now 
almost wholly em- 
ployed upon this class 
of work. 

In early life the 
father, and later the 
sons, attended the 
classes in the Cardiff 
School of Art. Mr, 
John, senior, was one 
of the first, if not ab- 
solutely the first 
student of the Art 
classes started in 
Cardiflf about the year 
1865, by the Free 
Library Committee ; 
and before tlie age of 
ten, each of his sons 
in turn entered the 
Art School. 

The father was a 
chorister in the 
Cathedral choir at 
Llandaff, and each of 
his sons in due course 
became choristers, 
two of them, in- 
cluding the subject 
of this paper, in the 
Cathedral choir. 

In such surround- 
ings, in a home of 
gentle and refined 
though simplo tastes, 
in a woikshop which 
produced some of 
the most exquisite 
work in wood to be 
found anywhere, in 
constant communi- 
cation with Lord 
Bute's Castle, then 
being restored ami 
decorated with an 
elaborateness and 

wealth of artistic ilis- .. j,, 

play which is hardly on r. ii. u. i'o«dV, ^le 



equalled in any modem buildinji, in the 
School of Art, and in the Llandaff Cathedral 
Choir, — in such sur- 
roundings was the 
spring time of Mr. 
John's life passed. 
There is no doubt 
that these influences 
were quietly but 
surely moulding his 
future, and that the 
influence of bis 
father's love of what 
was beautiful and 
good is now bearing 
a rich harvest in the 
work of the son. 

At the age of six- 
teen or so, Mr. John 
wan thoroughly in- 
structed in the 
principles of anatomy 
by a working coach 
painter, — Mr. Phill- 
potts, one of those 
contented,hard work- 
ing, but learned sons 
of toil, who have de- 
voted a long life to 
the acquirement of 
some branch of 
knowledge. His 
ability sa a coach 
painter was great, the 
coats of arms on 
many of the older 
coaches of the Tafl" 
Vale Railway are 
his work; but if he 
hail lived to see the 
position attained by 
the pupil of whom he 
was so fond, he would 
realise that his life, 
humble though itwas, 
had not been lived in 
vain. 

Soon after the com- 
pletion of his term 
of apprenticeship Mr. 
John left Cardiflf for 
London, obtaining 
JJ.J,., employment as & 

■lLmv, ci-r«i.rt)^..w,.,vi journeyman carverin 
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the studio of Mr. NichoIlN, wliu wiis (;on- 
stantly executing work for TjOkI Bute and 
other distin^ished patrons. The chief 
reason for Mr. John's reiiiuvitl to London 
was his desire to be within reacli of a 
higher form of art teaching tlian v/aa to I u 
obtained in the provincew, and he at once 
became a Btudent at tht; I.iiini)K;th Scliool 
of Art, a school renowned for this liirge 
number of brilliant 
artiata who have at- 
tended its ctasHes. 

lnMarch,1884,after 
about three years' 
study at Lambeth 
School, Mr. John 
ventured to put him- 
self forward as a can- 
didate for admission 
to the schools of tlie 
Royal Academy. He 
was at once successful, 
and the ideal towanls 
which he had worked 
steadily for many 
years was attained, 
and the highest and 
most thorough train- 
ing open to an art 
student in Englautl 
was now within his 
grasp. Without rank 
or influence, and with 
no means except such 
as his daily toil pro- 
duced, he had climbed 
the ladder entirely 
through his own 
energy, and in obedi- 
ence to the impulse of 
genius which steiulily 
but surely guided his 
career. 

Many piizes and re- ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ 

wards had fallen to {Kfyai .icm 

his share at the Cai-ditI' 
and Lambeth Schools of Art. His career 
at the Academy was also full of rcwaiils. 
Hq devoted himself exclusively to the 
study of sculpture, — modelling the human 
figure from life and from the antique, ami 
attending lectures and classes in design, 
Anatomy, and composition. In his lii-st 
year at the Academy Hchools, 1884, Mr. 



John was awarded a premium of £10 for 

the best model of a statue from the antique, 

and in the following year he won the second 

prize of £20 for a set of models from life. 

In 1S8G, he rt^eived the silver medal for 

the best stiidy of a figure from life, aad a 

prize of .£30 for a ino<!elled design, — " An 

Episode of the Deluge." These successes 

wei-e followed by the award of a Landseer 

Scholarship of £40 per 

annum for two years, 

and a prize of £50 for 

a set of models from 

life. And then, in 

1889, Mr. John suc- 

ceede<l in carrying off 

the blue ribbon of 

English Art, — the 

Royal Academy gold 

medal for sculpture, 

together with a 

travelling Scholarship 

of £200. The subject 

of the competition was 

"Parting," and Mr. 

John pi-oduced a group 

of great pathos and 

beauty, which so fasci- 

nated Mr. Alma 

Tatlema, R.A., that he 

promptly gave the 

brilliant young 

sculptor a commission 

for the work in bronze, 

and it now occupies a 

prominent place in Mr. 

Tadema's beautiful 

house. The original 

design is in the Art 

Gallery at CanlifF. 

Mr. John's studies 

at the Academy wore 

varied by tiips abroad, 

^u.PTi^. alsoforstudy. Inl888, 

'.„i/. !.-j'.i ' be went to Italy and 

made a careful study 

of its Hculptui-e, visiting all the principal 

Art Galleries, chui-clies, and other buildings. 

In the following year he went first to 

Greece, where he spent some months ; and 

then to Egypt, spending some time in Cairo, 

studying at the Bulak Museum; moving 

thence to Constantinople, and revisiting 

Italy on the return journey to England. 
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by our great authority we commit acts of 
violence and wrong against these people, 
yet they are known to be the rightful 
inheritors of this land." 

The lake also, according to the testimony 
of the inhabitants, is celebrated for its 
miracles; for, as we have before observed, 
it sometimes assumed a greenish hue, so in 
our days it has appeared to be tinged wnth 
red, not universally, but as if blood flowed 
partially through certain veins and small 
channels. Moreover it is sometimes seen 
by the inhabitants covered and adorned 
with buildings, pastures, gardens, and 
orchards. In the winter, when it is frozen 
over, and the surface of the water is 
converted into a shell of ice, it emits a 
horrible sound, resembling the moans of 
many animals collected together ; but this; 
perhaps, may be occasioned by the sudden 
bursting of the shell, and tlie gradual' 
ebullition of the air through imperceptible 
channels. This country is well sheltered 
on every side, except the noi-them, by high 
mountains; on the western by those of 



Cantref Bychan ; on the southern, by that 
range of which the principal is Cader 
Arthur, or the chair of Arthur, so called 
from two peaks rising up in the form of a 
chair, and which, from its lofty situation, 
is vulgarly ascribed to Arthur, the dis- 
tinguished king of the Britons. A spring 
of water rises on the summit of this 
mountain, deep, but of a square shape, like 
a well, and although no stream runs from 
it, trout are said to be sometimes found in it. 
Being thus sheltered on the south by 
high mountains, the cooler breezes protect 
this district from the heat of the sun, and 
by their natural salubrity, render the 
climate most temperate. Towards the east 
are the mountains of Talgarth and Ewyas. 
The natives of these parts, actuated by 
continual enmities and implacable hatred, 
are perpetually engaged in bloody contests. 
But we leave to others to describe the 
great and enormous excesses, which in our 
time have been here committed, with re- 
gard to mai riages, divorces, and many other 
circumstances of cruelty and oppression. 



"PUT ME UNDER THE LEAVES," 

Was an expressipn made by the old bard Robyn Dilu Eryri a few houi*s before he eaipli'ed. 



T^O Robyn's grave on baiikB of Temc, 
•■- With sad and noiseless tread, 
With reverent mien, and thoughts profound, • 
I enter on the holy ground — 
The village of the dead. 

This is the spot — the hallowed spot —  

In deep tranquility 
Which nought disturbs, save Tome alone*, 
That in a dreary monotone 

Prates of eternity. 

Long weary years - fourscore and nine — 

He has journeyed to this bourne ; 
Rugged the path — ^now dark, now bright ; 
At last overtaken hero by night. 

He rests until the mom. 

The tongue that thrilled with matchless pt>wor, 

The eye with fire aglow, 
The hand that penned immortal songs, 
The heart that mourntnl o'er Gwalia's wrongs, 

Are mouldering here below. 

** Under the leaves ; " kind nature hoard 

The dying wish he gave, 
And granted it ; — for Autumn true 
Has doifed his robe of golden hue, 

And laid it on his grave. 

" Under the leaves ; " the golden leaves 

Awhile our visions greet, 
Al^ ! they too are touched by Death ; 



E'<m now they feel the icy breath 
Of winter's winding sheet. 

But gentle Spring will not forsake; 

The garden of the dead, 
Ihit soon return with tender care, 
For she has many an offspring there 

Within their l(»afy bed ; 

Away the coverlet of snow 

H(;r dainty fingers sweep. — 
O, Avith what longing eyes she peers ; 
What mingled smiles, and April tciirs ; 

" All, are they still (isleej) •* " 

The Sim, with loving father's eye, 

PecjJiS from the cloudlet skies, 
Darts through the spreading boughs ; and, while 
He kisses the wee ones, lo I they smile, 

And ope their baby. eyes. . . 

Ki^irit of praise sweeps o'er the seene ! 

Wells out from nature's throng ; 
With perfumed bniath, a thousand blooms 
Are chanting o'er their leafy tombs 

The resurrection song. 

*' Ho onlv waits the father's touch," 

Is what the flowerets say. 
*' He only rests, fond heart that grieves ; '* 
*' He's only sleeping 'neath the leaves ; " 

" He'll wake another day." 

Ludfow, J. EUWYN PlTGHE, 
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shii-e. Not ofteii is a remote country bury- 
ing plac« made intei'usting by such a love- 
ly monument. Alwut this period Mr. Jolin 
received throxigli liis friend the Rev. Canon 
Thompson a conitnission for an altar piece 
for the parish church of St. John, Cardiff. 
We give a sketch from the (iesigii for thin 
work, which was complete 1 in Octoher 
1891. It is carved in solid «toue built in 
when the church was restored, and it 
measures 9 feet long by 3 feet (> inches 
high. In the design 
the successive dispen- 
sations of the reveal- 
ed faith,— the Pat- 
riachal, the Levitical, 
the Prophetical, and 
the Christian, — are 
represented each by 
a type figure, with 
our Lord as 
Molchizedek, Priest 
and Kin?, in the 
centre. The central 
figure holds the bread 
and wine of Mel- 
chizedek, proHered 
by him to Abiahani 
(Oen. xiv.«). On the 
right of the central 
figure is Abraham 
presenting tithes to 
Melchizedek in a 
casket (Gen. xiv. 20). 
The figure of 
Abraham is ac- 
companied by that of 
his son Isaac^ which 
gives a peculiar 
charm to the whole 
composition. To the 

right of Abraham, hbad of 

Aaron is depicted as lAtihiUmfouiiiu 

the high priest, and 

on the left of the central rigure Isaiah, as 
the prophet, bearing a scroll with the 
words, — " Ho ! every one that thirsteth 
come ye to the waters," and St. Peter. The 
whole forms a group of great beauty. 

The figure of " Morpheus," the son of 
Sleep, and the gofl of dreams, so named 
because he is supposed to mould the 
dreams that visit the sleeper, — was pro- 
duced during Mr. John's residence in Paris. 



It is a magnificent piece of sculpture, and 
[Tourtrays with great force the sleepy, 
di-eamy attributes of the subject. It was 
exhibited in the Salon at Paris, and received 
a wrntli/n fimionthie, a rare distinction. 
Aftcrwarils it went to the World's Fair at 
Chicago, where it attracted much attention. 
It is exhibited this year in the Royal 
Acaileiny, in bronze. 

Having Ijccn so successful with a male 
fi<iure, Mr. John es.sayed a study of the 
female with the "Girl 
binding her hair," ex- 
hibited at the Royal 
Aca'!emyin 18U3,rtnd 
which has been in 
constant request for 
exhibitions ever 
since. The "Head of 
a lady" is a study 
from life, which fully 
displays the wonder- 
ful modelling power 
of the artist. It was 
cast in bronze, and 
after being exhibiteil 
at the Royal 
Academy was pur- 
chased by the Cor- 
poration of Liverijool 
for the Municipal 
Art Gallery. To the 
Koyal Academy of 
this year (1«94) 
Mr. John sends 
amongst other works 
a figure of St. John 
tlie Baptist, wliich is 
to be cast in metal, 
and which hat been 
executed for the 
A LADT. Marquesi of Bute, 

ii"ci>ai A,i GMki-u/. oue of the most dis- 

criminating of 
modern art ]>atrons. 

I have referreil to only a few of the 
works already pi-oduced by Mr. John. His 
short career has been a very busy one, and 
he has already enriclied the world of art 
with an unu.'^ual number of striking works, 
works which display great powers of de- 
sign and of execution. And there has been 
ail advance in excellence in each work, — 
more grip of the subject has been dis- 
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by our great authority we commit acts of 
violence and wrong against these people, 
yet they are known to be the rightful 
inheritor of this land." 

The lake also, according to the testimony 
of the inhabitants, is celebrated for its 
miracles; for, as we have before observed, 
it sometimes assumed a creenish hue, so in 
our days it has appeared to. be tinged with 
red, not universally, but as if blood flowed 
partially through certain veins and small 
channels. Moreover it is sometimes seen 
by the inhabitants covered and adorned 
with buildings, pastures, gardens, and 
orchards. In the winter, when it is frozen 
over, and the surface of the w^ater is 
converted into a shell of ice, it emits a 
horrible sound, resembling the moans of 
many animals collected together ; but this; 
perhaps, may be occasioned by the sudden 
bursting of the shell, atid the gradual 
ebullition of the air through imperceptible 
channels. This country is well sheltered 
on every side, except the northern, by high 
mountains ; on the western by those of 



Cantref Bychan ; on the southern, by that 
range of which the principal is Cader 
Arthur, or the chair of Arthur, so called 
from two peaks rising up in the form of a 
chair, and which, from its lofty situation, 
is vultrarly ascribed to Arthur, the dis- 
tinguished king of the Britons. A spring 
of water rises on the summit of this 
mountain, deep, but of a square shape, like- 
a well, and although no stream runs from 
it, trout are said to be sometimes found in it. 
Being thus sheltered on the south by 
high mountains, the cooler breezes protect 
this district from the heat of the sun, and 
by their natural salubrity, render the 
climate most temperate. Towards the ^ast 
are the mountains of Talgarth and Ewyas. 
The natives of these parts, actuated by 
continual enmities and implacable hatred, 
are perpetually engaged in bloody contests. 
But w^e leave to others to describe the 
great and enormous excesses, which in our 
time have been here committed, with re- 
gard to marriages, divorces, and many other 
circumstances of cruelty and oppression. 



"PUT ME UNDER THE LEAVES," 

Was iin exprcHsion made by the old bard Rob^Mi Ddu Eryri a few hours before he expired. 



'T'O Robyn's grave on banks of Teme, 
•*• With sad and noiseless tread, 
With reverent mien, and tlioughts profound, • 
I enter on the holy ground — 
The village of the dead. 

This is the spot — the hallowed si)ot — 

In deep tranquility 
Which nought disturbs, save Tcmc jJone, 
That in a dreary monotone 

Prates of eternity. 

Long weary years — fourscore and nine — 

He has journeyed to this bourne ; 
Rugged the path — ^now dark, now bright ; 
At last overtaken here by night, 

He rests until the morn. 

The tongue that thrilled with matchlosa power, 

The eye with fire aglow. 
The hand that penned immortal songs, 
The heart that mourned o'er Gwaliii's wrongs, 

Are mouldering here below. 

** Under the leaves ; " kind nature beard 

The dying wish he gave, 
And granted it ; — for Autumn true 
Has doflEed his robe of golden hue, 

And laid it on his grave. 

" Under the leaves ; " the golden leaves 

Awhile our visions gi*eet, 
Alas I they too are touched by Death ; 



E'en now they feci the icy breath 
Of winter's winding sheet. 

But gentle Spring will not forsake 

The garden of the dead. 
But soon return with tender care, 
For she has many an offspring there 

Within their leafy bed ; 

Away the coverlet of snow 

Her dainty fingers sweep. — 
O, with what longing eyes she peers ; 
What mingled suiiles, and April tears ; 

" Ah, are they still asleep 't " 

The sun, with loving father's eye, 

Peeps from the cloudlet skies, 
Darts through the spreading boughs ; and, while 
He kisses the wee ones, lo ! they smile, 

And ope their baby^ eyes. ... 

Spirit of praise sweeps o'er the scene ! 

Wells out from nature's throng ; 
With perfumed breath, a thousand blooms 
Are chanting o'er their leafy tombs 

The resurrt^ction song. 

*' He only waits the father's touch," 

Is what the flowerets say. 
" He only rests, fond heart that grieves ; " 
*' He's only sleeping 'neath the leaves ; " 

'* He'll wake another day." 

Ludlow, J. EdwyN PugHB. 



GABRIEL YORETH. 

A STORY ILLUSTRATIVE OP WELSH THOUGHT FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

By the Rev. E. Cyntfio Davies, M.A., Menai Bridge. 



CHAPTER II. 
disaster and confusion. 

ONE morDing, so calm and peaceful a 
morning in early spring, befoi e tli ^ 
whole complement of the day workers had 
descended below ground to the deep mine 
furrowed far and wide under the hills, a 
terrible catastrophe overwhelmed the quiet 
hamlet with heart-rending grief. Of the 
three veins of coal worked in Abervalc 
pit, one was of a decidedly fiery nature, a 
source of dread to many a family whoso 
means of subsistence was dependent upon 
its working. A marked atmospherical 
depression had been setting in, — ^a source 
of danger in many ways to those who gain 
their livelihood deep below their native 
glens and vales. It was not so well 
known a fact, at that time, that a fall in 
the barometer is concurrent with falls from 
the roofs of mines, and the escape of 
volumes of gas from crevices and old 
workinofs. A loud rumblincj noise was 
heard issuing from the pit and filling the 
whole valley, greatly resembling an earth- 
quake were it not for the peculiar whizzing 
sound which accompanied the fearful 
tremor of the earth. Experienced miners 
at the bank understood well what it all 
meant, they knew that it was the death- 
knell of many a brave heart that descended 
the shaft an hour or two before, full of 
buoyant hope and song, anticipating an 
early return to the surface in order to join 
in a musical festival to be held in the 
district that very afternoon. But their 
song of praise was prepared for a more 
perfect choir than any found on earth ; 
and the miners on the bank knew that 
there would be desolation and . heart- 
breaking bereavement in many a home for 
miles around. The volumes of smoke 
issuing ere long from the upshaft told their 
tale only too well, and filled the stoutest 
breasts with consternation. 

" There is a signal from the bottom^ and 



it signifies Wind up quickly" said some- 
one, with bated breath. And when the 
cage was at the bank it was found to hold 
Gabriel Yoreth and six or seven besides, 
who had escapei unhurt, though most of 
them were much shaken. Rescue parties 
were formed to descend to explore the 
mine; and Gabriel volunteered to return, 
joining one of the companies, and he was 
chosen captain of his party. All was 
arranged promptly, and almost in silence, 
for tliey were as men in the presence of 
extreme agony and death, and they bravely 
prepared to face danger and death to 
themselves on behalf of their comrades. 
The spirit of self-sacrifice evoked on such 
occasions requires to be seen in order even 
to be faintly understood. 

It was the happy lot of Gabriels party 
to rescue, though in a state of unconscious- 
ness, and to restore to life several who 
had been overtaken by the choke-damp. 
Among the rescued were John Yandale 
and his colleague in Christian work, 
Jenkyn James. As was surmised at first, 
the explosion took place in one of the 
galleries of the fiery seam of the colliery, 
and the force it exerted was so terrific that 
it precluded the possibility of escape of 
any living thing from the section of the 
mine where the explosive gas had accumu- 
lated. Days of weary toil were spent 
before the last corpse could be conveyed 
to the surface, and the scenes beheld at 
the top of the pit exceed the power and 
resources of language to depict. 

It was paat mid-day the subsequent day 
before the owner of the<;olliery felt called 
upon to visit the scene of the fearful 
disaster, and to show that the sad 
occurrence had claims upon his sympathy 
in any wise. Many uncomplimentary 
strictures were passed upon him for the 
coldness of his conduct towards those poor 
sufferers in his employ, who had helped, to 
the best of their strength and fidelity, to 
accumulate his abundance and wealth, 
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The British workman, a-s a nile, hii-s much 
of the hero-worshipijei- in liia nature, ami 
will, under ordinary circuiiiatancea, idolize 
his master; but if the itlol wrongfully falln 
from ita podestHl he will not moderate hia 
anger till he tramples it in the dust. 

Before the arrival of the owner at the 
shed, where families made use of all the 
means they could devise to discover and 
recognise their disfigured dead, it was be- 
coming known to the crowds present that 
a large and hnlliant ball was held at his 
mansion the previous nl^rht-- held in spite 
of the compunction of some against attend- 
ing when they received information con- 
cerning the great loss of life incurred by 



toilers in his service. When the employer 
came to the margin of the crowd. Will 
Morris was heard tS exclaim bitterly, — "The 
slave owner is come to bury his black 
slaves." " Yea, worse than cindered slaves, 
we were called veiiDin and devils at the 
ball last night or rather this morning," re- 
plied more than one voice, with suppressed 
anger. 

A crowd knows no moderation, and the 
bigger it is the more unmanageable it be- 
comes when once set in motion under the 
sway of a sentiment or a grie\'ance. It 
was only a feeling of great sorrow that re- 
strained the crowd from hooting when he 
alighted from his carriage drawn by a 



portly pair of horses so much in contiTist 
with the expression of misery beheld in 
the faces ar.d the gait of the majority of 
the mass of men, women, and children who 
liad been watching there for many hours 
without a mouthful to eat or drink. The 
remembrance of the ball, which ought to 
have been postponeil, rankled deep in the 
minds of many in Abervale long after 
some of the multitudinous graves oc- 
casioned by the explosion had clothed 
themselves in garments of nature's tender 
green. 

One" of the oldest hands in the works, 
a man who was pro\erbial for his fear- 
lessness, though naturally gentle, John 
Thomas by name, 
went up to his 
master and spoke 
to him sorrow- 
fuUy,- 

"Dear master, 
we are glad to see 
you come ; it is a 
pity you did not 
come earlier. 
What a contrast 
for you between 
the company you 
had in your 
mansion last night 
and the company 
you find here 
under the dome of 
heaven ! " 

Not long after 
the occurrence of 
the explosion, 
nearly every evening knots of stalwart 
young men could be seen at comers of 
streets and in the public spaces of Abervale, 
holding counsel together with menacing 
look, lowering mien, and clenched lists. 

" We cannot stand it much longer," said 
Will Morris to a dozen or more of his 



companions : 



L a tone of fearlessness not 



found exc^t amongst those who are 
engaged in dangerous occupations. 

■' We must take up cudgels and arms of 
destruction, since arguments are of no 
avail with our task-maatcrs, or be ground 
to powder." 

" Cunlgels first and then powder," replied 
the majority with a tinge of humour in 
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their tone, at the turn given to the 
alternative of Will Morris. 

The flame of discontent was fanned for 
months, and at last burst out into full 
blaze, so that the countr}'^ for miles around 
was cast into the profoundest commo- 
tion. Bitterness and exaggerations against 
masters and employers grew apace ; and 
how to avoid a collision between the 
authorities and the men, even the most 
clear-sighted of the peaceable leaders were 
unable to surmise." It is a misfortune in 
almost every misunderstanding between 
labour and capital that the authorities and 
upholders of order as a rule seem to range 
themselves with the masters more than 
with the men ; and this fact, as is 
sufficiently patent, tends only to deepen 
the i*ancour and strengthen the antagonism 
between the poor and the privileged 
classes. 

A mass meeting was announced to be 
held on a hillside on a particular day at 
sunset ; and the authorities, being in- 
formed of the hour and the place of the 
meeting, were of opinion tliat it en- 
dangered the peace of tiie country and 
signitied mischief to machineiy and to 
property in general; and consei^uently a 
large police torce was drawn in from all 
parts to the district. The peace-loving 
portion of the population were greatly 
concerned at the turn which affairs were 
taking, and did not forbear to express 
their anxiety in all the ways feasible with 
the view of steniming the turbulent tide. 
Others, having no special inclination to 
calculate consequences; were highly pleased 
at the bustle and the excitement of the 
hour. The elements and material of a 
conflagration were being gathered together 
thougiitlessly, yet witii no lack of in- 
dustry. 

Jack Steven, a sturdy Pembrokeshire 
collier, who had somewhat easily lost his 
native tongue of Fleming English, and had 
failed to acquire Welsh with similar ease, 
gave more expressive vent to the senti- 
ments of the party to which he belonged 
on account ot the abrupt and disjointed 
mode he had discovered for himself of 
communicating his thoughts, — '' We treated 
like thieves and robbers — idlers of police- 
men crowd the comers with batons — ^now 



cudgels and staves to the mass meeting, 
lads. In a trial of strength we be stronger 
than mastei*s and their crew together." 

Two of the deacons of the church, 
together with John Yandale, went up to 
Hafod y Bryn early in the afternoon to 
call upon Gabriel, and bore an anxious 
look upon their countenance. 

" You are more popular, Gabriel Yoreth, 
with * the young people of Abervale," said 
Yandale, " than any of us. We therefore 
beg of you to attend the mass meeting on 
the Hill of the Wind at sunset to dissuade 
them from violence by all the persuasion 
you possess." 

Mary Yoreth had strong presentiments 
of harm to her dear lad whom she loved 
better than a son, and yet her trust in the 
wisdom and counsel of the three godly 
men who formed the deputation calmed 
her fears ; and when he volunteered to go, 
she placed no obstacle in his way. 

They had not calculated upon the 
presence of professional agitators from 
other parts, who had selected a late hour 
for the meeting from motives of their 
own; and whether these motives were 
sinister and violent or not, we have no 
certain means of deciding. Gabriel crossed 
the threshold of his happy home on the 
hill an hour before sunset to go to his 
friends and acquaint himself with, the real 
state of afiairs ere he went to the meeting 
in the capacity of a peacemaker, carrying 
in his hand the stout long statt he used in 
climbing up the mountain after his grand- 
father's sheep. Little did he think how he 
would long to cross the same threshold 
after this, and visit the old home which 
his poetic nature would idealize and clothe 
with unseen beauty. 

It was palpable to his sensitive feeling, 
and to a kind of second sense with which 
he was endowed before a large audience, 
that the assembly W6is out of sympathy 
with his tone of mind and with the spirit 
of his convictions, for, when he looked 
upon the mass of faces before him, a cold 
shudder ran over him. He began to speak 
with a sense of deep responsibility, and 
being impressed with the almost insuper- 
able difficulty of the task devolving upon 
him, he expressed his thoughts with 
marked precision, measured aim, and 
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telling effect ; and when the agitators 
perceived the catching pathos of his 
delivery, they resolved to interrupt the 
speaker at any cost. His arguments they 
could not gainsay, nor did they dare to 
oppose him direct, inasmuch as they found 
he was esteemed a favourite by a pre- 
ponderant part of the audience. Nothing 
then was left them but to create a dis- 
turbance near where the speaker stood. 
Stones were hurled ; the police rushed 
about ; batons and staves were freely used. 
By then the dusk favoured disorder, and 
Gabriel was helplessly carried by the 
surging mass, and had as much as he could 
do to defend himself and ward off blows 
aimed at him by extremists with whom 
he was not in special sympathy, and by 
the police, who, of course, did not think 
it worth their while to distinguish 
between a speaker and a disturber. His 
shepherd staff had been appropriated by 
someone when he was addressing the 
meeting. 

In the melee that ensued, a constable in 
bowing the head to avoid a stone exposed 
himsell' to a cruelly violent blow on the 
base of the skull from the staff which be- 
longed to Gabriel ; and instantaneous death 
was the consequence. The staff was seized 
by an officer, but the man who had struck 
the blow escaped ; and Gabriers name was 
found carved upon it, and it was discovered 
upon investigation that he had it in his 
hand when he commenced to adnress the 
meeting ; and besides he was on the spot 
when death was inflicted ; and in addition 
to all this, two witnesses asserted that it 
was Gabriel that struck the poor man. 

Circumstances, it was thought, were 
forcibly against him, and the bias of the 
police being hostile to him, they gave as 
evidence what was merely their in- 
ference founded on seeming and unsifted 
facts. 

When the case was finally decided in the 
assizes held at Carmarthen, the circum- 
stantial evidence was deemed to be so 
conclusive, and the assertions of the police 
so satisfactory, to say nothing of the two 
witnesses who asserted it was Gabriel they 
saw or someone exactly like him, that the 
judge; after the finding of the jury, in spite 
of the spotless character which Gabriel 



bore, felt justified in inflicting exe.uplary 
punishment on the offender so as to deter 
others in similar cases of growing fr-equency; 
and he pronounced the verdict of trans- 
portation for twelve years to Van Diemen's 
Land. 

The news of the verdict of the judge 
was received at Abervale with intense 
sorrow and execration. It broke the heart 
of Mary Yoreth, the convict's grandmother, 
and almost led to a renewal ot the riots on 
the evening after her burial, and she de- 
parted to a better home before Gabriel had 
left his native shores. But his grandfather 
lived for five years more, being buoyed up 
by a feeling of certainty that the verdict 
was a miscarriage of justice, and he con- 
fidently expected to obtain sooner or later 
an explanation of the mystery. 

At the church meeting on the Wednesday 
evening after the trial, the service and the 
hour being a fixed institution for gener- 
ations at Ebenezer, the religious aspect of 
the disturbance and its results formed the 
sole theme of the addresses and the remarks 
delivered by all who spoke. The service 
being opened by singing a hymn, the young 
pastor, the Rev. J. Rhys, read portions of 
scripture, and called upon Morgan James 
to engage in prayer. From the full re- 
sponse which rang through the whole 
edifice, it was evident how thoroughly con- 
sonant with their sympathy was the in- 
tense pleading of Morgan James' prayer. 
What appropriateness of thought and 
felicity of expression in every petition it 
contained ! its remarkable unction, and 
pure pathos and the circumstances of the 
occasion were such that it is no wonder 
that nearly the whole congregation was 
melted into tears. It was a humourous 
saying that Morgan James was lame for 
the same reason as Jacob of old, that is, in 
token of his power of prayer before God. 
In the majority of church meetings, after 
the children have repeated their verses, 
eight or ten of the brethren make brief 
and generally pithy addresses, and it is 
tacitly understood that the theme intro- 
duced by the pastor at the commencement 
should indicate the groove in which the 
thoughts and sentiments of all the speakers 
are expected to move. The subject brought 
under consideration in a lucid, pointed and 
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pathetic address of ten minutes or there- 
abouts by the pastor was founded on the 
words, — "Shall not the judge of all the 
earth do right ? " 

Long' and vividly was the service of that 



Wednesday evenirg remembered ; and as 
time went on the name of Gabriel Yoreth 
came to wear aiound it the hallow of 
martyrdom in the estimation of thousands 
of his fellow countrymen. 



OUR TRADITIONS. 



III. THE HEIRESS OF LLWYN GWEBN. 

AT Llwyn Gwern, on the slopes of the 
Garneddwen, there once lived a young 
heiress famous for her wealth and beauty. 
Many distinguished suitors applied for her 
hand, but, greatly against the will of her 
father, she refused them all. She had given 
her heart to one of her father's shepherds, 
well known among his fellow shepherds for 
his genius, and for his poverty. The man 
of Llwyn Gwern, the heiress' father, storm- 
ed with rage when the shepherd asked for 
his daughter's hand. 

"You see yonder pass," said the man of 
Llwyn Gwern. "You shall have my 



daughter's hand on one condition. You 
must stand there all night, without a rag 
on. If you come down alive, my daughter 
is yours." 

The shepherd knew the pass well. It is 
one of the highest passes which cross the 
wild Berwyn from the valley of the Dee to 
the valley of the Severn. But his courage 
did not fail him. He took a long pole, and 
through the long winter night he belabour- 
ed the earth with it, to save himself from 
freczincj to death. He could see the window 
of the heiress of Llwyn Gwern, and a light 
burned in it all night to cheer him. 

The pasf» is called up to this day Bvvlch 
y Pawl, — the. pass of the pole. 



THE ANGELS' SONG. 

CFrom Hiraethog's "Job." J 



t~\ God our Father, infinite 
^^ Thy glory, majesty, and might ! 
Beyond &\1 praise we can outpour 
Art thou, immeasurably more ! 
Beauteous nature we have scanned. 
And seen therein thy holy hand. 
The scroll of this extended sky 
Thy finger wTote and fixed on high, 
A wondrous lasting history 
For ever magnifying thee ; 
lines of divine, eternal lore, 
Of wisdom an exhaustless store, 
Where the feeble eye of mortal man 
Thy endless miracles may scan. 

A million suns, great gems of light, 

Flash through the heavens in whirling flight ; 

Spheres innumerable spin. 

And belted orbs their rings within ; 

While others, wandering wild through space, 

Their trails of flaming glory trace. 

Piercing the void on devious path 

like fiery serpents hissing wrath. 

O what stupendous works are thine ! 

O vast unspeakable design ! 

How great thy power, how boundless ! — Who 

Thy awful might can ever know ? 

Thy hand doth regulate the force 
Of worlds careering in their course ; 



Thou guardest, too, and watchest well 
All living things thereon that dwell, 
Ppcaiing thy tender hand to grant 
Thy myriad creatures, each its want. 
And nature's hosts, with one accord, 
Responsive, hail thee sovereign lord ; 
Sweet smiles her face in gratitude 
For all thy bounteous gifts- of good. 

Earth the dwelling place of men 

To honours high thou didst ordain ; 

A soa of mercies evermore 

Unceasing breaks upon her shore. 

The roving breezes modestly 

Breathe abundant joys and free : 

Daintiest redolences rare. 

Untold delights for man they bear. 

Lord, thy handiwork is fair, 

Full and faultless everywhere ; 

And rigJitaous, too. Heaven's every law, 

Beneficent, without a flaw. 

Heaven and earth, concordant choirs. 
Strike in unison their lyres. 
Thy glory joyfully they sing, 
And rapture wake in every string. 
O that i^ath skill, yea, ten times fine, 
We praised thy name and power divine ! 
Falters our song, — it fails, and we 
Are luutc before thy majesty. 

Swansea, B. MOBEIS LswiS. 



THE CHAIR IN MOURNING. 

THE Kational 
Eisteddfod 
held at Wrexham 
in August, 1876, 
holds a unique 
position in the 
annals of the 
ancient festival of 

the Cymry. The ^ 

chairing of the | 

successful bard has ^ 

for centuries held J 

its place as the & 

chief feature of | 

our groat national J 

gathering. There I 

IB no part of the S, 

eisteddfod's pro- -3 

ceedings that iS 

kindles in the ^ 

hearts of Welsh- 1 

men such en- ^ 

thuaiasm as the % 

ceremony of 1 

"Cadeirio'r Bardd." I 

A prize of £20, | 

a gold medal, and 1 

a carved oak cliair % 

was oiffsred at g 

Wrexham for the ^ 

best ode to Helen | 

of the legions ; and | 

a goodly number of f 

compositions came ^ 

to the adjudicators. I 

Three eminent | 

bards were ap- | 

pointed to con- | 

stitute the board g 

of adjudicators, m 

and to judge the | 

merits of the odes, U 

— the Venerable 5 
Archdeacon 
Howell . — t hen 
vicar of Wrexham, 
— Gwalchmai, and 
Tudno. When the 
chairing ceremony 
was reached on 
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the programme, Mynyddog, who was the 
conductor of the ('ay's proceediugB, called 
out the n&nieB of Ihe haids viho were to 
take part in the thief event, atcoiding to 
the ancient rites of the laids of the Isle of 
Britain. When the group of bards, as 
shown in our illuBtrution, formed a circle 
round the bardic chair, and the three 
adjudicatorB Btood side by side, the vener- 
able Gwalchmai read the adjudication, end 
declared " ar air a chydwyboei " that 
" EusebiuR " waa the chair bard of 
1876. Then Mynyddog, in a clear 
and thrilling voice, called out, — " Ih 
EusebiuB present ? " Then a voice 
from the audience on the riglit eitle 
of the platform answered " Yes." A 
young man now got up, and amidst 
great cheering walked towards the 
platform, saying he waa not " Euae- 
bius," but his representjitive. Where- 
upon Mynyddog told him to stay 
where he was, and walking in that 
direction, returned in a few minutes 
saying that " Eusebius" was tha late 
Thomas Jones, of Llangollen, better 
known to the bardic world by his 
mym de plume Taliesin o Eifion. 
The bard ba'i died some weeks before. 
The genial conductor added, in a 
broken voice, that Taliesin hod -for- 
warded his ode to Wrexham on tlie 
very day of his death, and his dying 
words were,—" Ydi yr awdl weiti e'l 
gyrru i WrecaaTn yn mlffV* The 
announcement waa not received with 
the usual boisterous acclaniattons of 
the vast audience, but by a deep- 
drawn sigh ; and tears fell freely from 
the eyes of many an old friend of the 
lamented bard. The btvrds now filed 
off the platform, and entered an 
ante-room to consider the situation, 
and to asaume some sort of mourn- 
ing suitable to the occasion. In a few 
minutes they returned, headed by Hwfa 
MAn and G^^alchmai, all wearing emblems 
of mourning, not to the strains of "See 
the conquering hero comes" and the 
flourish of trumpets, but to the mournful 
" Dead march " in Said. The empty chair 
was draped with blaek, and Mr. J. R. Ellas 
(Y Tliemiad) now advanced, bearing upon 

"■HM(!ieod8lMoiii»tBlj«nlloWrBih»oir' 



a black cushion the prize awarded to the 
victor, which he deposited on the vacEnt 
chair, not to the sound of the time- 
bonourid " Com Gwlad," but amidst the 
stifled sobs of the wteping multitude. 

Madame Edith Wynne now came to the 
front to sing the " chairing song." The 
sweet songstress chose for the occasion the 
soul -stirring melody attributed to the 
dyinjrbanl Dafydd y Garreg Wen, Pencertld 
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Gwalia playing the accompaniment on the 
harjx The sorrowing assemblage listened 
in deep silence to the sweet notes of the 
popular soprano, but it was too much for 
her, and she hurst into a flood of tears. 

Within the last forty years it has been 
my lot to witness at social gatherings many 
scenes of thrilling interest, but never any- 
thing to be compared with what ' took 
place ou that sultry ^August afternoon in 
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the pavilion of the Wrexham Eisteddfod 
of 1876. 

Among the bards on the platform 
stood the chairman of the day, the late Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynn, the popular 
baronet of Wynnstay, known in eiKtedd- 
fodic circles as "Eryr Eryrod Eryri," — a 
man respected and revered by Welshmen 
throughout the world, irrespective of 
religious or political creed. The kindly 
baronet was deeply affected, as were many 
other distinguished visitors. The ever 
memorable ceremony was brought to a 
close by the recital by Gwalchmai of the 
following impromptu englynion, — 



Deuai ymgais, diamgen — EusebiuB 
Hybarch ar Awdl Elen, 
A dawn bardd, iV godi'n ben 
I drwyadl gadair Awen. 

Adwaedd iaith bedyddio yw — rho'i mawredd 
At y meirwon heddjrw ; 
Swydd odiaeth gorsedd ydyw, 
Graddio'r bedd kg urddau*r byw. 

Taliesin o fin ei fedd — ragorodd — 

Eagorodd ar gewriV g^ynghanedd ; 
A chael drwy gynrychioledd, 
Barhaus bawl i wobr ei sedd. 



J. W. Jones (Andronicus). 



Carnai'von. 



EDITOR'S NOTES. 



A LL contributions are to be sent to Owen M. 
■^^ Edwards, TJanuwchllyn, y Bala. The most 
welcome are short striking stories, founded upon 
traditions or facts in Welsh life. All business 
communications should be sent direct to the 
publishers. 

There is every probability that Mr. David 
Jenkins' *' St. David" will bo a great success at 
the Carnarvon Eisteddfod. 



The illustrations in this niimber have caused two 
or three articles to be crowded out. In the 
August number articles will appear on the National 
Eisteddfod of 1894, Quarrying at Bethesda, 
Anglesey Parsons, a Eamble with the Cambrian 
Association, the Rise of Cardiff, the History of 
Wrexham, and Across Monmouthshire. The 
articles will be illustrated by M. Thopias, S. M. 
Jones, J. T. Davies, and other Welsh artists. 

I am making an effort to call the attention 

of Welshmen to thd pure beauties of Henry 

Yaughan and John Dyer, the Breconshire and 

Carmarthenshire poets. Illustrated articles on the 

Welsh scenes described by these poets are in 

preparation. 

^» ^•> 

In this number is seen an article by Andronicus, 
on the eisteddfod of 1876. The key to the illustra- 
tion was kindly furnished by R. Robc^rts, J. P. 
Among the group will be found Ceiriog, the best 
lyrical poet of Wales; Idris Vychan, the peniUion 
singer ; Y Gohebydd, the pioneer of Welsh modem 
pobtics ; loan Pedr, the antiquarian ; and many 
others of eisteddfodic fame, who have now 
"joined the HiTn choir of the bards that have 
been." 

Cymru'r Plant, the only non-sectarian 
children's magazine in Wales, is now published at 
the Wales office. This penny monthly magazine, 
— 32 pages in a red cover, — ^is plentifully illustrated. 
It is mv hope that it will be welcomed to every 
home where children are taught Welsh, 



Through the kindness of Mr. Ballinger, I am 
able to give reproductions of some of Qoscombe 
John's most beautiful work. The engraver has not 
been equally successful with all the illustrations ; 
but I hope that, from *' Parting" especially, — 
where the agonised father is parting with the dead 
body of his child, — the reader can see what pathos 
and eloquence the sculptor has made stone to 
express. 



" Songs Sung and Songs Unsung " is the title of 
a 178 pp., crown 8vo volume of lyrics by Harold 
Boulton, artistically printed by the Leadenhall 
Press, and published also by Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co., at 5s. " Songs Sung " have been set to 
music by the foremost English 'composers; and 
admirers of graceful writing, fertile fancies, and 
quaint conceits, will be charmed by them. 

Mr. Boiilton is to be admitted to the circle of the 
bards of the Isle of Britain at this year's National 
Eisteddfod. His new poem, ** The kingdom by 
the sea," is to appear in my next number. 



With regard to what I wrote in my first number 
about the teaching of Welsh, the head master of 
an important country school sends me the follow- 
ing:— 

" In Wales I at oDce found myself in a congenial and bracing 
atmosphere. But when I came to the editor's notes, I was grieved 
to find that the elementary teachers of Wales came under your 
Hevero stiictures. Teachers of antl- Welsh sympathies are 
executions, and not the rule. You referred to Welsh being 
taught in the great industrial centres, while it is banished from 
most country schools. The explanation is simple. This state of 
affairs is merely a reflex of the attitude of the district inspector 
towards the 'Welsh question. Let the editor of Wales take the 
district of any individual inspector, ascertain his sentiments, and 
then inform his readers if the state of the inspector's mind la not 
faithfully reflected in his district. Every lover of freedom will 
declare that this U a state of servility that should not exist in a 
free couutry. Nevertheless, it is only too true. While the 
inspector, with one stroke of the pen, can make cr mar a 
leputation. and while the porse-strings of the nation are in his 
hands, school teachers will remain in a more galling state of 
bondage than the slaves of an eastern potentate. Outsiders may 
tliink that the picture is highly colonred, but all who are acquainted 
with the inner working of our edncationid system know that my 
statements can be proved to the hilt," 



/~\ HOW awcct, on fair upring mormng 'neath ita cloak of hoar-frost peeling, 
'Tia to Bcc the tiny blossom, with ita smile the earth adorning, 

O 'tia Bwcot, 'tis sweet. 
But the smiles of Howot sleuder, and hia kind and geulJe bearing, 
When my icebound heart he'a thawing with his honeyed kissea tender, 

Aro Bwccter fur a thousand times, sweeter far. 

Sweet the riolet on the swelling bank when first it iihyly bloweth, 
Pale and wan, but cheerily smiling on it« lonely shelter^ dwelling, 

'tis SB'Cct, O 'tis sweet. 
But the sight of Howd coming, — sweeter is than flower that growetb, 
Ou hia cheeks a greater benuty. — near the fold at hour of gloaming, 

Swcel«r is a thousand times. 

lAughing ever in the Bunlight, primroite brakes the hiU'dde cover, 
April breeees stir the petals till they smile beneath the twilight, — 

^ they are sweet, they are sweet. 

So, in spite of opposition, true and constant ia my lover, 
Ne'er a moment he torgota me in the night of persecution, 
sweetheart mine, sweetheart mine. 

Sweet the oountlesa daisies flocking grass-green glade and meadow dewy, 
Idke some rich and precious jewels nature's Terdant. garment decking, 

O they are aweet, they are aweet. 
The blue eyes of Howel glowing, 'naath his forehead broad and ruddy. 
When the tears. — love's best enchantment, — fill them full to overflowing, — 

Are sweeter far a thousand times, sweeter far. 

Boses white and lilies tender, marigolds and all sweet posies. 

Filling all the breeze with fragrance, fair are they in summer weather, 

lily white, rosea fair. 
But like every tender bloasom lilies fade, and so do i*0BeB ; 
There's one flower that fadeth never, bloom of love shall never vrither, 

O sweetheart mine, O Howel true. 

129 8 
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Leafy beech in verdant hollow, mighty oak with branches hoaiy, 
Sycamores — all proudly weariog autumn garb of russet yellow, — 

These are fair, O these are fair. 
But when darling Howel's iMiar mo, what reck I of woodland glory, 
Fairer far than sylvan boscage ia my sweetheart's face to cheer me,— 

Fairer for a thousand times, O fairer far- 
Sweet tlic song of thrushes filling all the air with shake and quiver, 
Wbiie the featlicred songsters vying each with each their songs are trilling, 

Sweet tbc sound, O sweet the sound. 
But to roe my love's earessing words and looks are sweeter ever. 
Would this moment I were near him, and my lips to his were pressimg, 

sweetheart mine, O sweetheart mine. 

God in heaven, be thou his sentry, guard him from the tempests wintry, 
Sheep and shepherd ever tending ; this my prayer to heaven ascending, 

Hoar my cry, and guard my love. 
Gentle Jesus, stay beside mo, let thy Holy Spirit guide me ; 
Keep my feet from rock and mire, till within thy heavenly choir 

1 shall dwell with thee above. 



THE VALE OF CLWYD A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
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" That is 
not so long 
ago. The 
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just pub- 
lished bj' 
Oymmrod- 
)n give a 
;lie Vale of 
2 than six 
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greater 
ive taken 
a the last 
d years in 
the Vale of Clwyd than within the preced- 
ing four hundred years. One hundred and 
twenty years ago there was little or no 
dissent in the parishes of the upper Vale of 
Clwyd, though its good sleepy parsons 
had heard of Daniel Rowland. Then there 
were no schools, except a few that had 
been founded by generous benefactors of 
their native vale. An occasional sermoa 



and a little catechising, in Lent, was all the 
education most of the districts had. 

At Llaiidyrnog, the curate, Peter Jones, 
resided at Foxhall, five miles from his 
parish, according to his own confession. 
But he evidently did not neglect his duties. 
He had two. services every Sunday in 
Welsh, and he preached every Sunday, 
except sacrament Sundays, occasionally in 
English. He administered the sacrament 
every month, and he catechised the 
children in Lent in English and Welsh, 
" making observations suitable to their 
capacities." He was in mortal fear that 
Daniel Rowland, " who travels in a chaiso 
from one farmer's house to another," would 
couie and disturb him ; and he was much 
more afraid the bishop would ask him to 
come nearer his parish and leave pleasant 
Foxhall, — very lovely it must have been 
in that July, 1775. But ho had a good 
opinion of a Methodist who lived close by ; 
he kept the register of births and deaths 
most strictly, in a book that had been 
bought more than a hundred years before ; 
he registered marriages in a strong parch- 
ment book; and he had written a terrier 
of church lands carefully with his own 
hand. He had no school of any kind in 
his parish. 
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At Llanhychan, the rector, David 
Foulkes, performed divine service twice 
every Sunday in Welsh, at ten in the 
morning and three in the afternoon, and 
on holidays when there was a congre- 
gation, — " which happens but seldom." 
He administered the sacrament four times 
a year, and catechised in Lent in Welsh 
and English, '' and I expound it to them in 
the plainest manner I can." There was no 
school and no collection in church. 

At Uangwyfen, the curate, Robert 
Morris, had two services a Sunday in 
• Welsh, and at festivals. He catechised in 
Lent in Welsh, expounding -at the same 
time. There was no school of any kind 
in the parish. The same curate did like 
service for the parish of Llangynhafal, two 
miles distant, and containing a school of a 
kind, — 

" There is a small legacy of five pounds a year 
left this parish by Mrs. William Wynne of Plas 
yn Uan, towards teaching twenty poor children to 
read the Welsh and English languages. It is paid 
by Mrs. Wynne, of Ffos. The school does not 
flourish at present, the mistress of it being old and 
decrepid. Her name is Jane Williams." 

What a dim rushlight, scarcely better than 
the surrounding darkness. 

Ruthin was highly privileged, com- 
paratively. The warden, Edward Jones, 
had divine service performed three times a 
Sunday, in English and Welsh, with a 
sermon every other Sunday. There was 
also a daily service, and often two services 
every day, with a monthly administration 
of the sacrament. The register book went 
back to 1592. Education flourished also, — 

*' Here are a free school, almshouse, and 
hospital, in this parish. The school is free to 
natives of this parish and borough, and Llanelidun 
parish. 

The almshouse is for twelve poor people, with ten 
men and two women. The founder of both was 
Dr. Gkibriel Goodman, dean of Westminster. The 
revenues are applied for the maintenance of the 
warden and almsfolk by ordinance of the said 
founder. There are twelve shillings and four 
pence left yearly for the repair of the church by 
the direction of the minister and church wardens, 
and received by church wardens of the paiish six 
shillings. The visitors of the said free school are 
the bishop of Bangor and warden of Kuthin. 

There is a blue coat school, endowed with £2 8s. 
yearly salary for the master of it for teaching 
twelve poor parish boys ; that sum is the whole of 
its endowment. The master's name is Eobert 
Edwards." 



The same Edward Jones saw that divine 
service was performed twice a Sunday^ in 
Welsh always, at Llanrhyd ; and on 
holidays, — '' if a congregation meets the 
minister." The sacrament was adminis- 
tered every month " if a sufficient number 
do attend." 

At Llanfwrog an old curate, Ambrose 
Thelwall Lewis, stayed until Mr. Robert 
Nanney, of Dolgellau, should settle in the 
parish. He conducted all his services in 
Welsh, and preached a Welsh sermon 
every other Sunday. It had been the 
custom for the schoolmasters to bring their 
scholars in Lent to be catechised, " to show 
how well they had profited by their in- 
struction and under their care." There 
was no public or charity school, but the 
Ruthin school was quite near. 

*' We have an almshouse in the parish founded 
and endowed by Lady Jane Bagot, about the year 
1695, for four poor men and six poor women. The 
present governor and guardian is Sir William 
Bagot, Bart., of Blithetield, in Staffordshire, her 
ladyship's great grandson. The alms-people 
receive shillings per month, paid by the steward. 
The revenues are carefully preserved, and, I 
verily believe, employed as they ought to be. The 
minister and church wardens have the direction 
and management of the benefactions left for pious 
uses, and an account of the distribution of them is 
inserted annually by the vestry clerk in a book 
kept for that purpose." 

At Llanbedr an invalided clergyman had 
a curate to see to the services, but no 
school. T. Roberts, vicar of Llanynys, 
lived in his own house three miles from 
the church. In the church there was a 
register going back to 1626, — ^the early 
days of Charles I., the martyred king, for 
whom every pious churchman prayed, as 
the vicar took care to inform his bishop. 
The parish enjoyed some money left for 
the poor, managed by the vicar and church 
wardens. There was a small school, with 
a mistress named Rutter, supported by 
voluntary subscriptions, where boys and 
girls were taught the English language. 
At Gyffylliog there was a chapel of ease 
belonging to Llanynys, served by David 
Lloyd, a curate. 

Owen Owens, curate of Llanfair, lodged 
in a farmliouse, and did not find his parish 
in perfect peace. A chapel of ease, called 
Jesus Chapel, had been consecrated about 
1600, but there was to be neither singing, 
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nor marrying, nor christening in it. The 
master was to keep the chapel and house 
in repair, to keep school, to read prayers 
twice a week, and to teach twelve children 
gratis. The house and land was valued at 
ten pounds per annum ; and £6 13s. 4d., a 
charge on Eyarth Ucha estate, was paid 
yearly to the master. Owen Owens says 
that, — 

*• One John Price, a layman, has read some timo 
in it, but was excommunicated for contempt of 
court, when presented for so doing. I have been 
appointed a curate of it by its trustees, but the 
doors are nailed up, and I have been denied 
admittance." 

Robert Conway, rector of Llanelidan, 
informs his bishop with great deference 
that he does not reside in the " small little 
cottage " belonging to the living. He lives 
at Llwyn Ynn in Llanfair. He could ride 
home to dinner after morning servic % he 
says, on the shortest day in winter, and 
come back by the early afternoon. He 
had no school of any kind in the parish. 

Derwen, the curacy of David Ellis, 
enjoyed preaching every Sunday, and the 
children were catechised in the afternoons. 
Efenechtyd had less preaching, next to no 
catechising, and no school at all; it was 
served by William Parry, a schoolmaster 
living at Denbigh. William Sutton, who 
served Clocaenog, also lived at Ruthin, 
and apparently did nothing for the 
education of his parish. 

Llanrhaiadr had a resident curate of the 
name of Hugh Williams. The parish had 
an almshouse, founded by a Mrs. Jones, of 



Llanrhaiadr Hall, for four old men and 
four old women, with Sir William Bagot 
and Sir W. W. Wynn as trustees. There 
was other land left for the poor of the 
same parish. Rice Lloyd kept a very poor 
voluntary school, in which he tried to 
tea>ch boys and girls to read Welsh and 
Enorlish. 

A hundred and twenty years ago, 
visitors to St. Asaph found that mine 
hostess at the inn would not take anything 
for their supper. Then land in the Vale 
let for three pounds an acre, and the rich 
soil, without any superhuman exet tion on 
the part of the inhabitants, produced 
sixteen times more than was necessary to 
the support of the inhabitants. Then at 
Ruthin a black and disagreeable town 
hall, — with the marks of Glendower's fire 
possibly upon it, — disgusted the eye of the 
traveller ; and the castle, the home of the 
once powerful and tyrannical Greys, was a 
heap of ruins nearly level with the ground. 

Then the bells tolled in the morning at 
nine o'clock throughout the valley, and 
again at three for evening prayer. 
Possibly a stray methodist preacher would 
come ; and numbers might be seen wend- 
ing their way to where he was to take his 
stand and preach, — provided, perhaps, with 
rotten eggs. Then there was no school, — 
except one kept by an old woman or an 
old man unfit for anything else, — in the 
whole district above Ruthin. The people 
were indolent, fond of fairs and gatherings, 
illiterate and superstitious, but not un- 
happy. 



THE SIN OF THE FATHER. 



*' I will visit tho sins of the fathers upon the children." 



CAPTAIN CARLETON was a man 
whose favourite word was d 1, and 

to the unholy bearer of that appellation 
were consigned various and many things in 
the way of unadjustable coUara, fragile shoe- 
laces, rearing hunters, blundering grooms, 
and so forth ; and, also, the Welsh people. 
Nor need the inclusion of the latter in this 
unfortunate category appear incongruous, 
for the Captain undoubtedly found them 



stiff, unmanageable, and provoking, from 
his point of view. It never occurred to 
him that wealth, position, and education 
enable men to choose their own point of 
vantage ; and whether things and people 
appear on one's right, or on' ones left, 
depends upon the point taken. However, 
the Welsh people, or at any rate such of 
them as lived in the small sea-coast village 
of Abergaran, were loth to set out upon a 
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hopeless exile in obedience to Captain 
Carleton's execrations ; for they were a 
godly people, — ^godly in the old fashion 
way, — who read their Bibles in happy 
ignorance of " advanced thought/' which 
had not approached nearer to Abergaran 
than the rectory, four miles off, and even 
there had met with a doubtful reception ; 
who read the word "eternal," and under- 
stood "for ever;" who read the story of 
the creation without a suspicion of 
allegory. Why doubt his work of six 
days? Had he not conquered the grave, 
and death, and burst the gates of hell in 
three ? 

Thus there was nothing " advanced " 
about them ; they rose early, retired early, 
and fostered early ideas. They believed 
that the sins of the fathers were visited 
upon the children, and pointed with awe 
towards what they believed to be in- 
stances. Such was their higher criticism. 
Not very sound, perhaps ; for most of the 
misfortunes and ailments thus accounted 
for might have been easily traced to want 
of contrivance, and to insanitary arrange- 
ments. Better after all to err in that 
direction than lose the fear of God, and the 
sense of dependence upon him. Better to 
be ignorant of great modern theories than 
to forget that charity was the superlative 
grace. God preserve them and their pure 
hearts, through which the fresh breezes of 
the western deep seemed to blow, 8ls well 
as through the crevices in the dilapidated 
huts for which they paid house rent to 
Captain Carleton. In one of these habita- 
tions resided old blind David, and Mair, 
his devoted daughter, who was the picture 
of beautiful health, thanks to the regular 
consignments of new milk, rye bread, and 
sweet butter from the neighbouring farm 
houses. The chapel folk made up the 
rent, thus sparing John Jones, relieving 
oflBcer and collector of tales, the trouble 
of coming from the next village in the 
former capacity ; and they would probably 
only be too pleased to dispense with his 
services in the latter also. 

Mair's beauty had not escaped the eye 
of Captain Carleton, and he had long 
intended to pay her a visit. So one 
evening, shortly after dusk, he strolled 
forth, full of his old acquaintance the 



d 1, and made his way to\yards the 

blind man^s cottage. He came across 
David on the road, and the latter was 
evidently in some perplexity, for he kept 
poking first at one hedge, and then at the 
opposite hedge. The Captain stood to 
watch him for a few moments, during 
which a dastardly proposal suggested itself 
to his carnal mind; and coming up to 
blind David, he addressed him in a dis- 
guised voice, — 

" What are you doing here, old man ?" 

"Funny thing," answered David, "IVe 
been coming along this *ere road for years, 
but somehow or other IVe quite lost my 
reckoning to-night. I'd be very thankful 
if you would lead me to the crosses." 

" Come along then," said the Captain, 
taking his arm. 

" Yours is a strange voice," said David, 
as they went along. "You see, I knows 
most of the folk about 'ere by their voices. 
Hope I'm not taking you out of your 
way." 

" Never mind that ; we'll cut across this 
field," replied the Captain, and he con- 
ducted him into an open field, until they 
were a considerable distance from the road. 

"I want to call at a house here," said 
the guide, " if you'll wait a second, and I'll 
return for you. Be careful not to move, 
lest you fall into the pits." 

But the moments became minutes, and 
the minutes hours, and the hours an age, 
and poor David heard no sound of his 
unknown guide returning. 

In the meantime the traitor had proceeded 
on his way towards the blind man's cabin, 
congratulating himself upon the success of 
his cruel strategy ; and he arrived there, — 
to meet with disappointment, however, for 
Mair had already started, in company 
with some neighbours, to search for her 
father. Cursing his luck, Carleton skulked 
home, like a guilty dog, by a circuitous 
path, and abandoned his intention to 
return for the blind man. 

It was morning ere the search party 
came across David, starved and numbed, 
and unable to account for himself. They 
got him home, and to bed. Days elapsed 
before Mair learnt any particulars of his 
misadventure. It was the day of the 
Flower Show, where all the people of the 
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neighbourhood were assembled to see Miss 
Corbett, of Beltree Hall, distributing the 
prizes. She was the only child of Sir 
George Corbett, a rich retired cotton 
broker, who had purchased the Beltree 
estate, and was one of those good landlords 
who returned his tenants twenty five per 
cent, of their high rents under cover of 
"the existing depression in the agricul- 
tural market." 

During the progress of this interesting 
ceremony, in which Captain Carleton 
rendered the fair prize distributor con- 
spicuous assistance, the attention of all 
was suddenly turned towards the back of 
the crowd, where Mair appeared, with her 
hair dishevelled and a wild frantic look in 
her eyes, pushing her way through the 
terrified people right up to the platform. 
There she poured forth a terrible de- 
nunciation in Welsh upon the head of the 
unknown author of the malicious outrage 
which had all but resulted in her aged 
father's death. Most of the people turned 
pale ; so did Captain Carleton. When 
some strong men, — and it required strong 
men, — had succeeded in inducing Mair to 
return home. Miss Corbett remarked to 
Captain Carleton, — 

" What a dreadful woman ! What came 
over her?" 

" It's a great pity," replied he ; " it's 
what they are taught in the chapel 
meetings." 

" What is it all about ? " asked Sir 
George. And the Captain was put through 
the buraing ordeal of narrating the cir- 
cumstances of his own crime, which, ere 
nightfall, were the talk of the country 
side. 

Time rolled on, and great events took 
place in Abergaran. The daughter of Sir 
George Corbett became the wife of Captain 
Carleton ; and, in due course, an heir 
was born to the Beltree property. A 
messenger arrived to inform Sir George of 



the advent of a male successor, and the joy 
of the old man was great, for he had long 
set his heart upon it. 

Later on, the same day,' the family 
physician called, and conveyed the sad 
intelligence that the boy was devoid of 
sight, upon hearing which the old man fell 
back into his seat, and he would probably 
have broken his neck, like Eli of old, but 
for the marked difference in the furniture 
of the two periods. 

This was the heaviest sorrow, but not 
the first, which the marriage of his 
daughter had brought to the old man. 

His son-in-law, for reasons best known 
to himself, had resorted to brandy, to 
drown his secret shame, and during his 
drunken stupor his wealth had taken 
wings, with the result that frequent calls 
were made upon Sir George's purse. 
, The latter did not survive this latest 
blow for long, and both he and old blind 
David went to their rest, while Captain 
Carleton, having sold his remaining 
property, went to the metropolis, Jind 
subsequently to the dogs. 

In a dark slum garret live his wife and 
blind child, who keeps askmg questions of 
heaven and angels all day long, and who 
repeats his " Our father," morning and 
evening, with monastic regularity and 
improving distinctness until he comes to 
"our trespasses," where he stumbles, — as 
we all do. His mother, like a beautiful 
Madonna, stands above him to help him 
on, and her tears wet his flowing curls. 

The villagers talked of these circum- 
stances as the visitation of God. Let the 
reader agree, or disagree, with them accord- 
ing to his own judgment. If it was the visit 
of God he came not empty handed, but as 
"Our father," and left in the heart and 
soul of that child a light which illumines 
the dark slum garret into which the rays 
of the created sun never penetrate. 

T. L. Ov^N. 

Carnarvon. 



ENOCH HUGHES. 
By Daniel Owen, 

Author of The Autobiography of RJiyt Lewii^ Oven Tbmos, ^. 

Traiislated from the Welsh by the Hon. Claud Vivlan. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE WORKHOUSE. 



/^N the death of his mother Enoch was placed 
^"^^ under the care of Mrs. Amos, one of the 
nurses we have already referred to, and it was said 
that Mr. Davies gave this woman a large sum of 
money to take Enoch *'out of his sight and look 
after him.'' For some days Enoch's life was in 
danger, and his bulk was much reduced. It 
appeared that drinking the milk of different cows 
through an India rubber tube did not suit the taste 
or agree with the constitution of his stomach. 
And though no one was anxious about it, it was 
thought that the child was about to depart to the 
same land as his mother. 

The only thing that gave Mrs. Amos any 
trouble about the pi'obability of Enoch's dying 
was the fact that he had not been baptised. 
For him to die without being baptised would 
be a dreadful calamity in Mrs. Amos' sight. 
And in the greatness of her hurry she went to the 
Methodist minister, of whose persuasion Enoch's 
mother was a member. This individual had 
finished his supper and had just lighted his pipe. 
He gave Mrs. Amos a cold and harsh reception. 
He refused absolutely to move out of his house, 
and crossed himself at the idea of touching such a 
mass of corruption as Enoch. Then he returned 
to his yipe, which was nearly as bleick as Enoch, 
and Mrs. Amos departed, murmuring, — '*If Mr. 
Davies had not gone away he wouldn't have re- 
fused much, I'll warrant." And she gave him her 
blessing, in her own special way of blessing. But 
Mrs. Amos knew nothing of the '* Confession of 
Faith " and the rules of discipline. 

After this, the woman hastened to the house of 
the Wesleyan minister with the same appeal. John 
Wesley Thomas, too, was perfectly acquainted 
with all the circumstances of the case, and very 
kindly, and without making any "bones" about 
the matter, went at once with Mrs. Amos, and 
baptised the child, calling him by his father's 
name, in accordance with Mrs. Amos' advice, viz., 
Enoch Hughes. The woman felt very much 



obliged to Mr. Thomas for this favour, and to 
show her sentiment, offered him a glass of whiskey 
as a slight recognition of his trouble. Mr. Thomas 
refused the civility, and gave her a word of 
advice, — an admonition to follow baby Enoch's 
example, and leave the bottle alone. Mrs. Amos 
thanked the minister warmly for his kindness and 
for his advice, and vowed that " If ever I have to 
go to chapel, it will be to your chapel that I'll go, 
Mr. Thomas ; as for that other old bear, I don't 
know how anyone can go near him." Mr. Thomas 
went away laughing, and Mrs. Amos never ** had " 
to go to chapel or church till she was carried to the 
latter place by four men. 

In spite of considerable disappointment to Mrs. 
Amos, the baptism, or something else, brought 
about a remarkable change in the state of Enoch's 
health. If he had been *' baptised by the bishop " 
the effect could not have been more miraculous. 
Enoch began immediately to look about him in 
rather an old fashioned way ; and when , Mrs. 
Amos put the India rubber teat in his mouth, he 
sucked at it as eagerly and in as lively a manner as 
a lamb ; and if he had had a tail, he would have 
wagged it, but he made up for this deficiency by 
shaking his feet and raising his shoulders to show 
his huge enjoyment. In the face of these un- 
mistakable evidences of vitality in Enoch, Mrs. 
Amos got thoroughly angry, and often did she call 
him a ''bad deceitful chap." But as the ''bad 
deceitful chap" chose to Hve, there was no help 
for it. 

Time went on, and as Enoch did nothing, i.e., 
nothing worth speaking about, — except sucking 
the pap bottle, and as Mrs. Amos, too, was not 
entirely forgetful of the whiskey bottle, "the big 
sum of money" which Mr. Davies gave Mrs. Amos 
" to keep Enoch out of his sight" soon vanished. 
The fact is that before Enoch was a full twelve 
month old his foster mother was in considerable 
poverty. As a consequence she went to the reliev- 
ing officer, and gave that officer to understand, in 
good enough Welsh, that she was not going to keep 
other people's children any longer, — she couldn't 
afford to do it. And though she was sorry to part 
with the child, — for, as she said, he was now a fine 
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enough young cock, stiU there was nothing else to 
be done. She had waited and waited to hear from 
Ur. DaTies. and she ooiild not go on waiting any 
longer. It she went out waehing for half a day 
she had to give Eooch this and that much 
landanum to moke him sleep, and this all cost coin. 
And OS to tho boy's father — well — he had cut the 
eoontry before Enoch was horn, the wretch. After 
a great deal of talking and a great deal of delay, 
and of appearing before the board of guardians, 
and a hundred other thin; 
Amos at last succeeded in 
Enoch off her hands, trai 
him safely to the care of tl 

The reader's patience, I ai 
would fail were Enoch's 
followed whilst he was iuti 
house, and to do so is not t 
for this story. It is certoit 
was there till he became 
yean old, when he had to I 
to earn his living, and wa 
under the care of a grot 
neighbouring town. It ' 
parent, when E!noch came 
the workhouse, that he ha 
fair education in reading, 
and " counting," and, if hi 
were believed in, that he 1 
had healthy nourishmeu 
body was slender and thin, 
face large and purple ; h( 
close a resemblonoe to ai 
roots upwards, as ever w. 
What device have the wt 
authorities got for grow- 
ing cheeks ? I have been 
told that the plan used by 
them is this. When the 
boys have eaten their bo wis 
of skilly, — which is por- 
ridge in a consumption. — 
they are led into a yard 
and are placed in a row 
with their faces to the 

waU. Then they are told to stand on their heuds 
as long as they can; and whoever gets most 
marks in the course of the year gets an eitra plate 
of plum pudding on Christinas day, — the only day 
on which a pudding is made in the workhouse, — 
that is to say for the paupers. It will be seen at 
once that the natural effect of this custom is t« 
make the nourishment of the skilly, — which 
nourishment, so far as its quality is conoemed, 
doctors say is the neoieat approach there is to fresh 



water, — run down into the cheeks and puff tiiem 
out, leaving the other parts of tbe body to take 
their chance. If some of the boys happen to be 
olomsy, or get headaches, and consequently be 
unable to go through this evolution, a smack on 
the one cheek is ^ven to-day, one on the other 
cheek the next day, and by a continuance of this 
treatment the same desirable result is brought 
about, viz., — puffed out cheeks,— and these assure 
every sensible guardian that the boy is getting 



, >  wblikej."— P»ge 1S5. 

came out of the workhouse. His face was big and 
round, as round as a spoon,- or like a boy's first 
attempt to dniw a man on hia slato. His appear- 
ance made one think of porridge ; he had a 
face of porridge, a head to hold porridge, the 
dejected look of porridge ; in a word, one realised ' 
at ouce that ET:och was a " workhouse boy." The 
workhouse had x>erfectly succeeded in placing its 
trade mark on Enoch's head and face, but it utterly 
failed in changing the nature of his mind. Knoch 
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belonged to too good a stock for the workhouse to 
be able to do injury to his brain. 

Luckily for him, his new master was a sensible 
and kind man, and he speedily discovered in Enoch 
the jelements of an expert lad. With substantial 
nourishment, kindness, and teaching, Enoch soon 
began to lose his pufify cheeks and to nourish his 
body and legs. When he felt that he was at 
liberty to let his hair grow long enough to be 
able to use a comb, he began to tidy himself up, 
and his eyes wore a more lively and observant 
expression. So speedy was the change in him 
that, at the end of six months, when one of the 
guardians came to enquire whether Enoch was 
being fairly treated, he scarcely knew him. His 
pnfpy cheeks had so waned, and their purple had 
so clearly left them, that they made the guardian 
think that Enoch had not had enough to eat, and 
he testily asked his master, — *' Mr. Bithel, where 
are the boy's cheeks gone to P " '* Into his legs, sir, 
and other parts of his body. Since you last saw 
Enoch a redistribution of seats has taken place. I 
will go indoors, sir, whilst you ask Enoch whether 
he has been fairly treated," said Mr. Bithel. 

After questioning and cross questioning him, the 
guardian was fully satisfied that Enoch had been 
done no wrong by, but he could scarcely believe 
that he had not the slightest longing for the work- 
house, — ^the happiest place in the world, in the 
guardian's opinion. 



CHAPTER III. 



"NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS. 



)) 



A S Mr. Bithel had foreseen, Enoch turned out 
■^^ to be an excellent boy; he picked up his 
business quicker than the usual run of boys. But 
Mr. Bithel often told him, during the last years 
Enoch was in his service, that he was afraid he 
would never make a master, as he was too modest, 
nervous, and credulous. There was a great deal 
of truth in this, as will be seen further on. Enoch 
himself was not unconscious of the failing, and it 
caused him considerable vexation. He felt a 
dif&dence in contradicting anyone ; and from 
modesty he often seemed to agree with that which 
in truth was entirely contrary to his own opinion. 
He always remembered, and sometimes others 
reminded him of it, too, that he was a " workhouse 
boy ; " and perhaps this had considerable effect on 
his sensitive nature. He was, by nature, soft 
tempered ; and when he thought of the commence- 
ment of his life, the details of which had been 



narrated to him more than once, when he was in 
the workhouse, — ^lest he should grow proud, — ^he 
frequently wetted his pillow with tears. As he 
increased in knowledge and culture, the more 
painful it became for him to remember what had 
been told him, and especially to remember that his 
story was not unknown to his friends. Both in 
the " seiat " and at chapel, Enoch often thought 
that people were thinking about his beginning in 
life, whilst in reality there was nothing further 
from their thoughts. He was liked by all, and his 
services were valued by his master. However, 
when he gained his freedom, — after serving his 
six years' apprenticeship with Mr. Bithel, — ^Enooh 
determined to go away to another town, where he 
could keep his story to himself. And so it came 
about, and it was to £hys Lewis and Will Bryan's 
birthplace that Enoch was led by providence. 

It happened that an assistant was wanted in the 
Cross Shop. Enoch applied for the place and got 
it. The Cross Shop was then kept and owned by 
a widow, who, ever since her husband's death, had 
been very unlucky in her assistants. She had 
found that they had helped themselves rather than 
her. But in Enoch Hughes she came across an 
honest, able, and struggling youth. Enoch at 
once gave a new aspect to the shop, and new life 
to the business. This happened at the time when 
Hugh Bryan began to go down hill. Though 
Bhys Lewis says nothing about this in his auto- 
biography, I am sure that Enoch Hughes' arrival 
at the Cross Shop had a good deal to do in 
hastening the failure of " Old Hugh," as his son 
called him. With the expectation of getting at 
" the main lode," which had been always promised, 
Hugh Bryan had for years carried his money to 
Pwllygwynt mine, or, as it is called, " speculated." 
After spending so much money, and whilst Captain 
Trevor continued to say that they had almost 
come upon the lode, Hugh Bryan was very 
unwilling to give up his share in the undertaking ; 
so much so, that after carrying all his own money 
there, he began to carry other people's money 
there as well. Under the circumstances his shop 
suffered severely, and the result was, as Will 
Bryan had prophesied before he left home, that it 
was aU "U. P." with old Hugh. Whilst Hugh 
Bryan was going down hill Enoch Hughes was 
pushing up, and had already got the credit of 
being "a sharp one" at business. NoWf the 
widow was envied for being so lucky in her 
assistant. Will Bryan had known for some' time 
that Enoch was making a hole in his father's 
business, — as well as in that of other people's, — 
and freely admitted it ; but he was far fronx 
admiring him. Will was too cunning to let anyone 
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success. Enoch's business was increasing largely. 
People, like sheep, love to flock to the same place. 
On market days Enoch's shop was crammed, 
whilst several shopkeepers, who were as good men 
as he, and living close to him, were thankful to 
get a customer just now and then. Spread a 
rumour that so and so is doing well, and people 
will come to help him to do better ; whisper that 
another has hard work to make two ends meet, 
and he will be deserted by the crowd, and some- 
times even by his friends, in order to keep the two 
ends further apart from each other. ThaVs the 
truth to thy face, old human nature! But Enoch 
Hughes deserved to succeed, — ^he was an honest 
man, which is a good deal to say, and he never 
advertised lies either in posters, on walls, or iu the 
newspapers. But, as has been said, there lived in 
his neighbourhood men who were as honest as he 
was, and in the same trade as he was, who failed 
to pay their way. The water had not yet begun 
to flow towards their mills ; it nearly all went to 
turn the big wheel of the Cross Shop, and the 
other poor wretches did their best to catch the 
stray splashes from the big wheel when it was 
turning its fastest. As his business increased, so 
did his importance in chapel. He was regarded as 
being very liberal. He had not, as we have 
hinted, many of the elements of a public man ; but 
suddenly he was made a superintendent of the 
Sunday school, and few were more successful than 
he in getting teachers for the classes. There was 
something so winning in his face that no one liked 
to refuse him. Enoch Hughes was beUeved to be 
rich ; and, say what you will, wealth has many 
advantages ; and not the least one is that it is not 
so easy for the owner of it to meet with a refusal. 
Peter Jones, the shoemaker, the other superin- 
tendent, although a cleverer man, and of riper 



judgment, used frequently to fail entirely in 
getting a teacher for the class, but no one had the 
nerve to refuse Enoch Hughes. Peter often felt 
to the quick the difference there was in people's 
behaviour towards him and towards his brother 
superintendent. But Peter used to forget the 
difference there was in their worldly station, and 
also the consciousness which there was in the 
minds of everyone, that no one knew how soon it 
might be that they might want Enoch Hughes' 
assistance. 

It might be thought that there was nothing 
wanting in Enoch's circumstances to make l^ini a 
happy man. He had, according to all appearance, 
succeeded in the world ; he was respected by his 
neighbours ; he had been promoted in the chapel, 
and if he had any enemies and enviers, they were 
not of his own making. But how little do we 
know of the secrets of a man's heart P Enoch's 
opinion of himself was so modest, and his tendency 
so unambitious, that neither post nor respect added 
much, if at all, to his happiness. He was a single 
man, — and in that fact alone there are a host of 
griefs and trials which are only confessed by old 
bachelors when they are amongst themselves, and 
are telling each other their experiences. But 
Enoch did not Hghten his bosom even in this way. 
He kept his secret entirely to himself. At the 
bottom of his heart he despised the thought that 
ho belonged at all to the Old Bachelor Club, and 
he had not the coiu^age, — ^the manhood, — ^to cease 
to be a member of it. Why ? Because, thought 
he, he had placed his heaH on too high, — on an 
unattainable object. She was the only daughter 
of Captain Trevor, of Tynyrardd; and here, 
perhaps, we ought to bring the family of 
Tynyrardd before the notice of the reader. 



THE HISTORY OF WALES. 



III. — HOW THE WELSH SHIRES WERE MADE. 



It is not easy to show how the various 
territorial divisions in England and Wales 
arose. I know old Welsh students of his- 
tory,* gifted with more enthusiasm than 
knowledge, who say that every territorial 

* In CymrUf month by month, faithful translations are given 
of an the original authorities on early Welsh historv. This will 
enable Welsh students of history to test their legends. But who 
can tell na why a Welsh ** charlatan " is condemned for believing 
in Lludd Llaw Arian and Beli Mawr, while English "historians^ 
are allowed to speak of Hengist and Horoa as if they were reitl 
beings? . 



division, — manor, parish, hundred, shire> — 
was made before the first Englishman saw 
our islands. On the other hand, English 
historians have set themselves to prove 
that all these divisions have a purely 
English origin, and that they were ex- 
tended to Wales in comparatively recent 
times. Kemble imagined that the lowest 
division was what he called a " mark," — a 
territory containing a number of free and 
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equal Teutons. By this time the dust lies 
thick in most libraries on Kemble's 
volumes ; and his theory does not survive 
even in Oxford lectures. When the " mark" 
had gone, Dr. Stubbs made it fashionable 
to believe that the lowest divisions were 
"townships." Now historians are trying 
to prove that the early " township " is the 
creation of a wild imagination, and that 
we must look to the Roman villa for the 
origin of our smallest land divisions. It 
is very possible that, within a few years, 
it will have been definitely proved that at 
lea,st the lowest of our territorial divisions 
are of Koman or of Celtic origin. But to 
the origin of the manor, and parish, and 
hundrea, we will return again. 

About the origin of the shire system of 
Wales, however, there can be no doubt. 
The shire is now the unit of local govern- 
ment, by its council Welshmen rule their 
own country, but its origin is the surest 
proof of the conquest of Wales by Norman 
barons and Angevin kings. The clumsy 
formation of the Welsh shires, without any 
regard to geography and very little to 
history, shows that they are not of native 
growtn. 

Wales was conquered in two stages. 
When William the Normcui became king 
of England in 1066, he placed his ablest 
and most turbulent followers on the Welsh 
borders. These regarded the Welsh lands 
as their spoil, and they began to encroach 
on the disunited Welsh princes. The Vale 
of Clwyd and the valley of the Severn, 
the wild moorland between the head 
waters of the Severn and those of the 
Wye and Usk, the pleasant plains of 
Gwent and Morgannwg, and Dyfed right 
to the western sea, — all this county became 
Norman lordships, dotted with the stone 
castles of the conquerors. The new lords 
all owed allegiance to the king of England ; 
but they were practically absolute in their 
own lordships. They ma^de war and peace, 
they admioistered their own law, they 
levied their own armies, and raised their 
own taxes. 

Before the whole of Wales was conquer- 
ed in this way, a mighty Welsh awakening 
came. It brought poets and warriors; it 
gave united Wales a literature and a 
history. The advance of the Normans was 



checked, and western Wales, — protected by 
a semi-circle of hills formed by the 
Berwyn andPlunlumon ranges, — was united 
in time into the dominion of Llywelyn the 
Great. It was this district that was con- 
quered by Edward the First, in 1282, in his 
war with the last Llywelyn ; and out of it 
the first Welsh shires were formed. At 
Rhuddlan, in the Vale of Clwyd, in 1284, 
Edward divided the conquered countiy into 
shires. Anglesey, being an island, natural- 
ly became one shire. The districts facing 
it, — Arllechwedd, Creuddyn, Arfon, Eifion, 
and Lleyn, — on the western and southern 
slopes of Eryri, became another shire, 
named after the ancient town of Carnarvon. 
On the other side of Eryri, Penllyn and 
Edeymion were united with Meirionnydd, 
Ardudwy, Estimaner, and Talybont into 
the shire of Merioneth, — still divided by 
mountains, and dialects, and traditions. A 
fourth shire was Flint, on the north coast, 
once the battle-ground of Norman and 
Welshman. The old kingdom of Ceredisr- 
ion, with its rival centres of Aberteifi and 
Llanbadam, became a fifth shire. And, 
finally, the districts between the Teifi and 
the Norman lands were united into a shire 
called by the name of the important town 
of Carmarthen. 

Of these shires, Anglesey and Cardigan 
alone have well defined geographical 
boundaries, and they alone had a unity 
before the conquest ; and it is the inhabit- 
ants of these alone, of the six older shires, 
that have a strong shire feeling at the 
present day. 

In 1284, then, the land of Llywelyn and 
of his vassals was turned into shire-ground. 
This meant that it was to be ruled, not by 
the Welsh princes as before, but by the six 
sheriflb of the six new counties. Welsh 
law was not utterly abolished however. 

After 1284, then, there were six shires 
west of the Berwyn and Plunlumon ranges ; 
and, between these and the English shires, 
there stretched a region of march lordships, 
from Chester to Pembroke. Unrepresent- 
ed in Parliament, under private jurisdic- 
tion, full of pi'ivate wars and robberies, — 
one of the chief aims of the kings of 
England was the reduction of this long 
belt of border land into shire-ground. By 
the action of the great land laws, — ^whicb 
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strengfchened the tie between the land and 
the king whom the law always regarded, 
since the Norman conquest, as its supreme 
owner, — the march lands were slowly re- 
verting to the king. By the sixteenth 
century, the king saw that many of the 
great lordships were in his possession. 

Gradually the district around the strong 
castle of Pembroke formed itself into a 
shire; and Glamorgan had become a king's 
shire before 1536. 

By 1536, the time was ripe for uniting 
England and Wales into one country, and 
for reducing the whole of the march land 
into shire ground. The king took for 
granted that there was an old fictitious 
unity^ and reduced the whole of Wales, 
march and shire lands, under the direct 
government of the English king. This was 
done by abolishing the march lordships, — 
adding them to old shires, or forming new 
shires out of them. Many lordships, — some 
of them purely Welsh^ — were added to 
Shropshire, Herefordshire, and Gloucester- 
shire. Many others were added to Pem- 
broke, and Glamorgan, and Carmarthen ; 
a few to Cardigan ; and one, — the lawless 
lordship of Mawddwy, — to Merioneth. 

Then five purely new counties were 
formed. The Vale of Clwyd, the valley of 
the Dee between Merioneth and Chester, 
and the valley of the Ceiriog were formed 
into the extensive straggling shire of 
Denbigh, named after the chief town in 
the Vale of Clwyd. The upper valley of 
the Severn and the districts on the eastern 
slopes of the Berwyn became the shire of 
Montgomery. The elevated moorlands be- 
tween England and Ceredigion, — ^the bleak 
scene of feuds innumerable, — became the 
shire of Radnor. Further south the 
districts of the upper Wye and of the 
upper Usk were formed into Breconshire. 
The two dozen districts of the land water- 
ed by the Usk and the Wye, were formed 
into the shire of Monmouth. 

The six older counties, Glamorgan and 
Pembroke, and the five newly formed 



counties were given a representation in 
Parliament. But, there were still some 
differences between the shires of Wales 
and those of England. The newly formed 
shires were modelled, not on the English 
shires, but on the old Welsh ones. Justice 
was to be administered, — partly according 
to the laws of England, and partly accord- 
ing to the customs of the several districts, 
— as it was administered in the older 
Welsh shires. Instead of having to travel 
with their accounts to the Exchequer Court 
in London, the sherifl^ were met by the 
king's auditors at Radnor and Denbigh, — 
" because Brecknock, Radnor, Montgoqiery, 
and Denbigh, be far distant from London ; 
and for the inhabitants of the said shires 
be not of substance, power, and ability to 
travel out of their countries." At the 
same time, and for the same purpose, tiny 
Chancery Courts were established in Wales. 

Monmouth, however, became an English 
county, as far as the administration of 
justice could make it such. Gradually, as 
I shall show in another chapter, all legal 
differences between English and Welsh 
counties came to an end; and when new 
differences were made in our own times, 
Monmouthshire has taken its place as a 
Welsh county. 

I have tried to show how the Welsh 
shires were made. Anglesey, Carnarvon, 
Merioneth, Flint, Cardigan, and Carmar- 
then were made into shires by Edward L 
in 1284; Glamorgan and Pembroke gradu- 
ally became shires by the extension of the 
direct power of the king over the lordships 
which composed them; Denbigh, Mont- 
gomery, Radnor, Brecon, and Monmouth 
were made into shires by Henry VIII. in 
1536. 

Changes in boundaries and represent- 
ation, the extinction of all the Welsh 
courts, the gradual disappearance of Welsh 
customs and laws, — these will be described 
when I have given an account of the old 
commotes and cantreds and of the new 
lordships. 



A TRIP TO NORTH WALES. 

BEING A DESCRIPTION OF THAT COUNTRY AND PEOPLE IN 1700. 



IT. 



I HAD no sooner passed the river Dee, 
but I began to grow sensible I 
was not in England ; for the! country I 
was got into looked no more like it than 
if a man had been in America or the most 
uninhabited parts of Arabia. There was 
a savage air in the face of everybody I 
met, that plainly told me these must be 
descended from Brutus, the nephew of 
Virgils hero. 

The first town we stopped in was the 
Welshpool in Montgomeryshire, where we 
were so commodiously lodgpd, that it may 
be presumed Marius, when in the Fens 
Minturnum, lay in a palace, compared 
with this ill-favoured resemblance of an 
inn. We got early to bed, in regard of 
next day's journey, which consisted of 
twelve Welsh, — that is to say thirty-six 
English, — miles; for eveiy one of them 
was a complete Dutch league. 

I had not gone above a third part of the 
way, e'er my horse lost a shoe, an ordinary 
misfortune in that rocky country. I de- 
sired the judge to stay till he was shod, 
but he told me he could not, for he was 
obliged, by such an hour, to meet his 
brother at the city of Dinas Mawddwy, — a 
place I shall no more forget than a Parlia- 
ment soldier Edge Hill or Marston Moor, — 
which, as he said, lay straight on, and was 
but six miles distant. I ordered my man 
to book it down, to prevent mistakes ; and 
expected to find a place at least twice as 
big as Shrewsbury. Well, I got my beast 
shod, with much ado, by as very a beast as 
himself a smith that could speak no more 
English than a dromedary, and worked at 
least three fathoms underground, h'ke the 
ancient Troglodites Herodotus and Strabo 
mention. 

The first object I met, I had like to have 
mistook for a piece of German clock-work; 
his head, hands, and feet, all kept time; 
whilst he put himself to no less pains than 
Hercules in cleansing the Augean stables, 
to make a living automaton, called a 



ceffyl, or horse, move. The creature ap- 
peared thoroughly to have imbibed the 
doctrine of passive obedience, and no more 
valued his rider's stripes and kicks than 
the French king does the duke of Modena ; 
but still preserved in his pace a majestic 
Spanish gravity. It looked as if he had 
lineally descended irom Praise God Bare- 
bones, and was so gross an idolater that 
almost every moment it bowed down to 
stocks and stones. 

" Friend," says I, " which is the way to 
the city of Dinas Mawddwy ? " He survey- 
ed me with as great attention as if he 
designed to draw my picture, for a full 
quarter of an hour; and then comforted 
me with a "diggon comrague, dim sarsnick," 
i.e., — as I was afterwards told, — "I can speak 
Welsh but no English." At last, riding on, 
— ^atter not a few perplexing fears, — ^I was 
got into the middle of the city, enquiring 
the way to it ; till a woman, that had shoes 
and stockings on, — whom, for that reason, 
I took to be a person of quality, — ^told me 
I was in the High Street. Casting my 
wonder-struck eyes about here and there, 
by some halt pikes, that over-topped a 
small cottage, I began to perceive my judge 
was got into his grandeur, and so it proved. 

I found him in the uppermost room of 
the house, — ^that had notwithstanding, a 
clay floor, — which was hung with as noble 
and elegant tapestry as ever spider's room 
produced. The porridge-pot, — bold as it 
was, — faced his majesty's prime com- 
missioners of Oyer and Terminer, without 
the least appearance of shame; but the 
broom, as if good-housewifery were quite 
out of countenance, was modestly retired 
in a comer, behind the door. It had two 
beds at the upper-end, a goat and two pigs 
at the lower-end, and a fire-place in the 
middle. His lordship bade me welcome, 
and told me I came in pudding time, for 
they were just going to dinner, and stayed 
only for Mr. Mayor. "Aye," thought I, 
*' it must needs be a blessed Mayor that be* 
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longs to this Corporation ; " and in the 
midst of my contemplations, his worship 
was pleased to appear. 

There was a lellow that carried a baton 
or truncheon, — daubed with yellow at 
each end, in imitation of gilding, — ^much 
of the same fashion with those the 
marshals of the city militia carried before 
their captains, instead of a mace before 
him. He was of a presence sufficiently 
august and venerable, for he had just such 
a face as our sign-post daubers give king 
HaiTy VIII. of glorious memory ; and it 
might be divided, as Dr. Heylin has done 
the kingdom of Poland, into wood-land 
and champion. The nethermost part was 
lamentably over-grown with hair. His 
hat might be worth about two groats, for 
the kitchen-stuff that was on it ; but set- 
ting aside that, the whole inventory of his 
wearing apparel had been over rated at 
sixpence. His clothes hung about him like 
bandileers or sausages; and to speak the 
truth, he was the raggedest do^ of a magis- 
trate that ever my eyes beheld. 

However, the judges gave him the 
righthand of fellowship, and set him at 
the upper-end of the table, where, after a 
little of the Welsh ale had invaded his 
pericranium, his tongue ran as nimbly as 
wild-fire, and that so very long that the 
philosophers who were at a loss for a per- 
petual motion might have found it there. 
1 remember, — amongst other things, — 
'pointing to a house over the way, that the 
sun shone through in about five and forty 
places, and where one would have thought 
a dog, or a cat, could not have subsisted 
a fortnight without catching cold. "God 
knows," says my old gentleman, "her 
family has flourished there these eleven 
hundred years." 

From thence we departed, after dinner, 
for the town of Dolgellau, in Merioneth- 
shire, where we kept our first assizes, or, 
to speak in their language, great sessions. 

In our passage, upon the brow of a 
mountain, we were met by the high-sheriff', 
at the head of the gentry. They were 
such as would hardly have passed muster 
for petty constables here ; but there it was 
every one, colonel such such-a-one, and 
justice such-a-one. They were mounted 
upon little ceffyls, about a cubit and a 



half high, to which a Scotch galway, or 
Irish garron, looked like Bucephalus him- 
self ; but what they wanted in stature was 
abundantly supplied with the length of 
mane and tail, and a deep channel between 
every brace of ribs. 

This town of Dolgellau had several 
things very remarkable belonging to it, 
of which the most memorable were these. 
First, it was walled with walls six miles 
high, meaning a ridge of rocks that en- 
vironed it. And they were such. Til 
assure you, as would have bid defiance to 
Hannibal and all his vine^car. 

Then we came into it under water, and 
out of it over water. A boarded channel 
conveyed a small river over our heads ; and 
we went out of it over a bridge, TYwre 
Anglicano. Then the steeple grew. There 
was but one bell, a mere tintinnabulum, 
and that bung in a tree, which, to do the 
country right, w^as the only tree I saw 
growing there. For, setting aside that, I 
did not see living timber enough to make 
a whipping post of. Lastly, there were 
more ale-houses than houses in it; for 
every house was subdivided into divers 
little tenements, each of which sold drink 
apart. 

Surrounded by a vast tribe of the bare- 
footed regiment, we got, at length, to our 
lodgings, where I desired my landlady^ to 
shew me a gopd room. "That shall you 
have," says she, " God knows ; and such a 
one as Christ or St. David never lodged 
in." And in that she spoke nothing but 
truth ; for it was a ground chamber, whose 
walls looked as if they had caught the 
leprosy. They were plastered with mortar 
ot twenty different sorts of colours ; and at 
the bed's head was a cranny, through 
which the wind diluted with force enough 
to blow off a man's night-cap. No less 
than a whole cart load of monumental 
timber was carved into my bedstead, and 
it was to be ascended by a ladder of six or 
eight steps, so that it was highly necessary 
for a man to make his will before he went 
into it, lest, if he had tumbled out in the 
night, he had awaked in another world 
the next morning, as infallibly he must 
have done. The ticking was so obdurate 
that it seemed to be quilted with flint 
stones instead of feathers, and perfectly 
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drew indentures in my flesh. Upon the 
tester a whole race of Welsh spiders, 
descended, as I presume, from the great 
Cadwaladr, hung in clusters, ready to drop 
into' my mouth if I slept with it open. 1 
had a pair of sheets laid on as coarse as 
any nutmeg grater, — I wish, to my com- 
fort, I could have said they had been half 
as clean ; for they looked of as dimsy a 
complexion as if they had scrubbed half 
the ceffyls, or horses, in the country with 
them. When I expressed my dissatis- 
faction, and told my landlady I did at 
least depend upon the civility of a pair of 
clean sheets, as being used to wear pretty 
good linen, she replied, — " God knows, I 
need not be so nice; they had not been 
lain in but six or eight weeks; she took 
them fresh off her husband's bed." And 
then, you know, I had no reason to 
complain. 

Well in I got, but could no more 

sleep than if I had been in Regulus's 
barrel, or Little-ease ; for I had a regiment 
or two immediately at free quarter upon 
me, which proved such admirable phle- 
botomists that I hardly knew myself next 
mornincT when I came to consult a lookinor- 
glass. 

My man they crammed into a hole in 
the roof of the house, the hieroglyphic of 
an oven, much about the size of an English 
hen roost ; where, notwithstanding, as he 
told me himself, he made a shift to enjoy a 
more comfortable repose than his master 
could meet with. . 

But this was not all ; misfortunes rarely 
come single. In the middle of the night 
(wanting the usual fortifications of lock 
and bolt to my chamber door) in comes a 
great sow, who, I suppose, had been 
tenant in possession there before, and came 
to claim a re-entry. With this grunting 
chamber-fellow I was obliged to pass over 
the night, but never in my whole life 
before prayed either so heartily, or so 
often, — Fhosphore redde Diem. 

Next morning, occasionally consulting a 
bit of looking glass that was pasted up 
against the wall (in which a pigmy could 
not see his phiz, but by synechdoche) I 
found I was grown an absolute stranger to 
my own countenance, so miserably had my 
cannibals excoricated and disfigured it. 



When I got up I called for a basin o^ 
water, to see if the liquid element would 
contribute anything towards ameliorating 
my looks. The wench (to shew the frank- 
ness of her temper) brings no less than a 
pailful, but so very dirty that, excepting 
her own face, I saw nothing likelier to 
turn a man's stomach in a morning fasting. 
All that I shall say of my towel is that it 
was very correspondent to my sheets. 

Going into the kitchen, which was as 
near my chamber as might be, I found my 
landlady preparing for a very nice piece of 
cookery, and that was to make a fricasse 
of chickens, by the help of a whistle that 
summoned also her maids and hogs. The 
young family were soon got to the 
rendezvous, and when she saw a full 
appearance, a good billet, artificially 
managed, made the mittimus of about half 
a dozen of them in a moment's space ; both 
their feathers and skin were stripped, and 
the poor creatures handled with more 
barbarity than a London hangman ever 
used a traitor's body. 

As I cast my eyes around, I espied an 
object that, methought, in regard of his 
rueful looks and wretched habit, was 
entitled to compassion, if not charity ; and 
he seemed, with a very moving though 
dumb rhetoric, to invite me to a con- 
ference. But, bless me! How easily are 
we mortals mistaken ? This very in- 
dividual numerical animal, who was the 
absolute hieroglyphic of a scarecrow, 
instead of asking me an alms, as I verily 
expected, came to proffer me a fee, or 
rather bribe ; for it seems some malicious 
neighbours of his had a month's mind to 
make him high sheriff of the county, he 
being a substantial gentleman, worth sixty 
pounds per annum, and he was desirous to 
use my supposed interest with the judges 
to get him excused. 

Thus was I introduced into the circuit ; 
what further memorable passages did 
occur in and out of court I design, if this 
meets with a friendly reception, to make 
the subject of a second part, and so for the 
present shall give a little repose to my pen 
and finger ends. 
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A GOSPEL Miniater I knew 

Whose Isbouring da]rs were o'er ; 
From place to place he could parsue 
Hia joumeyingB no more, 

I knew a soldier who returned 
Freed from the battle's strife ; 

And from his bounteous couutrj earned 
A leisured eve of life. 

How fared the nobler warrior, 

Of rank more dignified ? 
A soldier of the cross be lived, 

A parish pauper died. 

Come, Cambria, see Christ's Minister 

Sick-stricken and forlorn ; 
For thee the day's conauming heat 

And burden he has borne. 



And now with sullen winter's snow 

His honoured head is white ; 
The chUling shades are falling fast. 

And nearer draws the night. 

Forget thou not this wajwom one, 

Now shut within his gate ; 
Think that for thee bis strength was spent, 

Nor leave him de8olat«. 

He gave to thee bis sunny spring, 

To thee bis summer fair ; 
Take thou in turn his winter too. 

His comfort be thy care. 

See that his roof shuts out the storm. 
His modest wants make thine ; 

Keep still his bumble hearth aglow, 
His bottle fill with wine. 

B. UoKRia Lxwrs. 
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ON SOME EARLY OBSERVATIONS WITH THE TELESCOPE 

IN WALES. 



WALES and Welshmen occupy a place 
so insignificant in the annals of 
astronomy that it will be a surprise to 
most readers to learn that some of the 
earliest observations ever made with the 
assistance of the telescope were effected in 
Wales, and by observers one of whom was 
a Welshman, and the other a landed pro- 
prietor in Caermarthenshire. The narrative, 
m a disjointed form, appears in Rigaud's 
Miscellaneous Works of Dr. Bradley, some- 
time astronomer royal, and as that portly 
volume was published more than sixty 
years ago, and is but little known to-day, 
I feel no apology is needed for drawing at- 
tentiqn to the subject. 

The first English astronomer to invoke 
the aid of the telescope was the gifted 
Thomas Harriot, who takes rank as a dis- 
coverer second only to Galileo himself. 
Harriot's untimely death occurred in 1621, 
and his scientific remains are described by 
Rigaud in the supplement to his life of 
Bradley. Though the great name of 
Galileo is justly associated with the earliest 
telescopic observations, Harriot, appears to 
have examined the heavens about the same 
time,* and certainly long before the dis- 
coveries of the immortal Florentine had 
made their way to England. Harriot ob- 
served in London, and though correspond- 
ence was no easy matter at that period, — 
the post took a month to travel between 
the metropolis and Wales, — he maintained 
constant communication with a scientific 
friend and colleague. Sir William Lower, 
who forms the first connecting link between 
the telescope and the " land of our fathers." 

Sir William Lower came of old and 



* The telescope wm first constructed In Holland, whence 
Harriot probably procured his InstrumeDts. Galileo's seems to 
bare been an independent discovery. 



honorable Cornish stock, and through his 
wife Penelope, heiress of the once power- 
ful Perrots, he inherited a lai^e estate in 
West Caermarthenshire, near Lausrhame, 
and resided some year« at Travek or 
Treventy, where were obtained the astro- 
nomical observations which form the sub- 
ject of this article. Sir William was a 
scholar and a man of very considerable 
parts, and it seems a thousand pities that 
his correspondence with Harriot is not 
published in a complete and accessible 
form, for besides the letters and ob- 
servations quoted by Rigaud in the scarce 
work already mentioned, other papers are 
spoken of as preserved,- 1 believe at the 
British Museum, and which, after nigh 
three hundred years, are still awaiting 
transference to print. With the hope that, 
for the sake of Wales, if not of science, 
this neglect will not much longer continue, 
we pass to a rapid glance at Sir William's 
observations ana those of the young Welsh- 
man who was his enthusiastic assistant. 

In 1607, a year or more prior to the ap- 
pearance of the telescope in England, we 
find Sir William carefully observing the 
comet known as Halley's which just then 
made one of its periodical visits to our skies. 
The first observation, September 17th, is 
dated from "illford combe" (Ilfracombe); the 
next, the following night, from "kidwellie" 
where, perhaps, Sir William landed on his 
way to Treventy, and where he tells us the 
comet was "wondred att the night before" 
by the simple country folk, who, no doubt, 
drew from the. celestial visitor the most 
direful prognostications. . Some days later 
from Mount Martin, perhaps an eminence 
near his Caermarthenshire abode, he 
measured the position of the comet with 
his " crosse statfe," and on September 30th, 
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despatched a full and circumstantial ac- 
count to "his especiall good friend Mr. 
Thomas Harriotte, att Sion, neere London." 
The description of the comet is so quaint 
that I will venture on a quotation. The 
comet, he tells us, 

• 

** appeared under the greate beare in a line that 
mighte bee imagined issyingo from the upper of 
the fouro starros of the bodio, passinge betweene 
the two lower and opposite crossing the more 
westerlie of the two that were then under the 
beare and parallell to the horison and so forth 
till it cutt the said biasing stari'e in a point of 
that line, wher a perpendicle did fall from the 
utmost starre of his tayle. his traine did reach 
to the saied more westerlie starre, but in lesse 
than an hower seemed to be something declined 
from the saied starre westward, the starre was 
of the magnitude of those of the greate beare 
and his traine was nubulous." 

.We next find Lower in possession of a 
telescope, and readera who are familiar 
with the instrument, in either of its forms, 
can have little conception of the wonder 
created by the primitive " optic glass," in- 
significant though it was m power, and 
imperfect in definition. These early teles- 
copes were known as "cylinders" and 
"trunks," and the best of them was not 
nearly so satisfactory an instrument as can 
now be made for the modest sum of two- 
and-sixpence ; nevertheless they revealed 
to mankind a new universe, shattered time- 
worn theories, and laid the foundation of 
the magnificent edifice of modem observ- 
ational astronomy. 

Harriot obtained a "cylimler" — ^probably 
from Holland — in 1609, and early the 
following year the first telescope found its 
way to Wales. Writing to Harriot on the 
6th February, 1610, Sir William Lower says, 

• 

** I have received the perspective cylinder that 
you promised me and am sorrie, that my man 
gave you not more warning, that I might have 
had also the 2 or 3 more that you mentioned to 

chuse for me According as you 

wished I have observed the moone in all his 
changes. In the new I discover manifestlie the 
earthshine, a little before the dichotomic that 
spot which represents unto me the man in the 
moone (but without a headj is first to be seone. 
A Httlo after neare the bnmme of the gibbous 
parts towards the upper corner appaere luminous 
parts like starres, much brighter than the rest 
and the whole brimme along, lookcs like unto 
the description of coasts, in the duttjh bookos of 
voyages. In the full she appeares like a tarte 
that my cooke made me the last weeke. Hero 
a vaine of bright stuff, and there of daorke, and 



so confusedlie al over. I must oonfesse I can 
see none of this without my cylinder. Yet an 
ingenious younge man that accompanies me here 
often, and loves you and these studies much, 
sees manie of these things even without the helpe 
of the instrument, but with it sees them most 
planielie; I mean the younge Mr. Protheroe.'* 

Here then we make the acquaintance of 
the first Welshman to gaze through a 
telescope, and it is not difiicult to imagine 
how all his impressionable Celtic nature 
must have been stirred within him, and 
how the keen eyes of the "ingenious 
younge man " saw what the dimmer vision 
of his friend and mentor was unable to 
perceive. What would we not give to 
have stood on Mount Martin, beneath the 
silent star-lit heavens, side by side with 
Sir William and his pupil, to have watched 
them as they peered through their " cylin- 
der," to have shared their delight and 
listened to their quaint observations ? 

It is much to be regretted that we know 
so little of the young Mr. Protheroe. 
Genealogists tell us that he lived at 
Nantyrhebog (Hawksbrook), between Tre- 
venty and Caermarthen, that he came of 
ancient and honorable lineage, and that 
he married the daughter of another 
noble house, a Vaughan, of Golden Grove. 
Of this union were bom eight children, 
one of whom oui* astronomer named 
Penelope, after the wife of his friend and 
fellow student, Sir William Lower. The 
young Protheroe was honoured in his 
descend^ts as well as his ancestors; but 
of his life nothing further seems to 
be known, though facts bearing on the 
subject may perhaps yet be unearthed, and 
a fuller account written of the first Welsh- 
man to peer at things above unseen to the 
unaided eye. 

The rest of the long letter just alluded 
to is devoted to comments on the theories 
of Kepler, then only recently published ; 
to a request that Harriot would forward 
certain instruments that " wilbe most 
vsefuU for vs to thes studies;" and to a 
recital of Sir William's private troubles, 
for he had been deprived of his only son, 
" when in apparence, as he was most 
pleasant & goodlie, he was most healthie." 
" But," he adds resignedly, " amongst other 
things, I have learnt of you to setle & 
submit my desires to the will of god." 
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We are less concerned in this place with 
Sir William as a theorist than as an 
observer; but of certain of his theories 
Rigaud tells us they "might almost be 
ranked with some of Newton s queries," 
and elsewhere he calls him, with no more 
than justice, '* this remarkable man," whose 
name, though new in the history of 
English astronomy, deserves to be recorded. 
The reader will note that Lower^s 
curious but accurate description of the 
moon, in which he was assisted by " the 
younge Mr. Protheroe," was penned before 
the account of Galileo's discoveries had 
arrived, and probably takes rank with 
Harriot's own observations as the very 
earliest of which we have any record in 
these islands. Our next quotation will be 
from a letter dated " Tra' venti, the longest 
day of 1610," in which he says, — 

** Me thinkes my diligent Galileus hath done 
more in his threefold discoverie than MagcUane 
in opening the streights to the South Sea or the 
dutchmen that weare eaten by beares in Nova 
Zembla. I am sure with more ease and saftie 
to him selfe & more pleasure to mee. I am so 
affected with his newes as I wish sommer were 
past that I mighte observe the phenomenes 

also there are three starres in 

orion below the three in his girdle, so neere 
togeather as they appeared unto me alwayes like 

a longe starre thes Starres with 

my Cylinder this last w^inter I ofton observed, 
and it was longe er I beleved that I saw them, 
they appearinge through the Cylinder so f arre and 
distincth'e asunder that without I can not yet 
dissever." 

Sir William goes on to speak of observing 
new stars in the Pleiades, and then re- 
verting to his favourite theme, Kepler, he 
hazards this remarkable prediction, — ** What 
if aboute Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, &c., ther 
move other planets also which appear not," 
this last, be it noted from the letter, before 
he had received the account of Galileo's 
discoveries on the subject ! " Send more of 
all sortes of these cylinders," is the eager 
request of our astronomer, whose remote 
situation rather served to kindle than to 
quench his enthusiasm. 

Here then we see that, at a time when 
the telescope as an instrument of as- 
tronomical research had found its way into 
the hands of but a few individuals, Sir 
William Lower and the young Protheroe, 
— " we Traventane philosophers," as 



Sir William pleasantly puts it, — had 
scrutinised the moon, and described its 
appearance with remarkable accuracy, had 
counted more stars in the Pleiades than 
mortal eye had ever seen, and had 
wondered at the stars in the sword of 
Orion, though, like Galileo, they missed 
the great nebula, doubtless through the 
imperfection of their instruments. For the 
same reason they seem to have been dis- 
appointed in their observation of Jupiter's 
moons ; but with the wretched little 
glasses of the time the wonder is that they 
discerned so much. With an instrument 
of Harriot's, in London, — " a greate glasse," 
— Sir William had indeed descried the 
moons ; but at Treventy, — 

" Concerning the Joviall starres T writte 
nothinge of them last, because I had nothinge 
to write, for indeede although both I and the 
young Philosopher att Hauk'sbrook have often 
and in verie cleare nights .... when wee 
I say have often diligentlie observed Jupiter we 
could never see anie thinge." 

But our Welsh observers did not confine 
their attention to the evening heavens. 
They directed their " cylinders " to the sun, 
— a dangerous process at a time when 
darkening apparatus had not been thought 
of, and when several observers lost their 
sight by gazing at the orb of day. We 
are not told that the " Traventane 
philosophers " were blinded, but they 
detected the sunspots, and they share with 
Harriot the honour of spontaneous dis- 
covery. I should be sorry to bring these 
modest Welsh observers into competition 
wdth Scheiner and Fabricius, and, above 
all, with the immortal Galileo; neverthe- 
less, is it not highly to their credit that, far 
away in " Gwyllt Walia," with such dim 
light upon their path, and such primitive 
appliances, they were able to achieve so 
much ? The names of the continental 
observers shine in every record of as- 
tronomical research, nor is our Englisli 
Harriot forgotten ; but rare is the 
mention of Sir William Lower and of the 
young Mr. Protheroe. Yet, perhaps, after 
all, this is in keeping with their labours. 
Far removed from the least suspicion of 
philosophic culture, they loved science for 
its own sake, nor dreamt for one moment 
of fame. 
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How long the observations at Treventy 
were continued does not appear, nor is it 
even known for certain when Sir William 
and the young Mr. Protheroe died*; let us 
hope they lived long to commune together 
with the heavens, and to discern more and 
still more of those starry glories that they 
loved so well. 

Is there not in the example of Sir 
William Lower and his friend a lesson for 
Welshmen ? Three hundred years ago 
astronomy was difficult of pursuit ; to-day 
it is easy. At that time telescopes were 
scarce and feeble ; to-day they are plentiful 
and powerful. Then the lamp of science 
shed a flickering flame; to-day it shines 
with serene and glorious splendour. Yet 
how many Lowers and Protheroes can we 
reckon in Wales ? This short paper will 

* Lower ia believed to have died Iti Caennartheiishire ; 
Protheroe wm Uylag in 1924, his will bearing date Angnst 22nd. 



not have been written in vain if it leads 
but one of our number to seriously 
consider the heavens and to advance the 
cause of observational astronomy. 

Arthur Mee, F.RA.S. 

"* Western Mail;' Cardiff. 

NoTi.— John Protheroe, Pn^theroe, or Piytherch, oonld trace 
hif anoeet^ back through Sir Elidor Ddn to Urien Bheged. Uia 
father was James FrTtherch, Esq., hish sheriff for Gaermarthen, 
1590, and his mother Bridget, who've father, Bobert Bjrrtt, Eoq.. 
was mayor of Caermarthen 159S. John Protheroe married 
Eleanor, daughter of Walter Vaoghan, Esq . of Golden Grove, 
now the seat of Earl Cawdor, to whose grandfather it wss willed 
by the last of the Vanghans seated there. Of the anion jnst 
mentioned were bom eight children, indnding a son Richard, 
who married Jane, daughter of John Wogan, Esq.. of Wiston ; 
from him were descended, amongst others, the celebrated Madame 
Bevan, a pioneer of Welsh education, Eleanor, ancestress of Sir 
Arthur Cowell Stepney, Bart, and Sir James Hamlyn Williams 
Drummond, Barl , the present owner of Nantyrhebog. For a f nil 

nf Proth^TirMi *n<i of aiy William ld\w*ar. mnA tar m. 
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I have SLUo to acknowledge the assistance 

~&rMx. W. T. LynnrF.R.A.S., and refer the reader for additional 
facts about Lower to Rigaud's work already mentioned, the 
" Bibliotheca Cornubiensis," Dunkiu's *' Monumental Brasses of 
Cornwall," and the '* Caermarthenshlre Miscellany." 
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A STORY ILLUSTRATIVE OF WELSH THOUGHT FIFTY YEABS AGO. 

By THE Bev. E. Cyi^fffig Dayies, M.A., Mexai Bbidge. 



CHAPTEE in. 
penal servitude. 

Two or three friends, — the Rev. J. 
Rhys, John Yaxtdale, and Jared 
Edwards: forming a deputation from 
Abervale, — were allowed to visit the 
convict the day preceding his departure, 
on his twenty first birthday, and the fare- 
well was made memorable by the striking 
accounts of it written by the pastor of 
Ebenezer, which was read and treasured 
when many who had witnessed the scenes 
beheld had gone to their long rest. The 
first question put to them by Gabriel 
was, — 

" How are my grandparents ? They do 
not believe I am guilty, do they ?" 

" Your grandmther holds up wonder- 
fully, but I am sorry to say that your 
grandmother has felt the stroke very 
keenly. No, I know of none who ascribe 
the fatal blow to your hand, though it 
may have been inflicted with your staff"/' 



replied his pastor, but he withheld from him 
the intelligence that his grandmother had 
gone over to a country where there are no 
clouds and darkness and mysterious 
visitations. 

" Give them my love and gratitude for 
all they have been and have done for me. 
Bid them think of me as Joseph sold to 
Egypt, and that it will all be for the best 
in the end." 

" I am pleased," broke in John Yandale, 
" to find that the cloud is not all darkness 
for you, that it has a broad silver margin, 
and light in its centre." 

" Nay, let me add another item to your 
beautiful picture," said Gabriel, "and let 
me fling a radiant rainbow athwart the 
cloud you so kindly depict, for I dreamt 
last night that 1 saw my dear grandmother 
directing my vision to the rainbow of the 
covenant around the throne of GoA" 

Jared Edwards, a young and worthy 
companion of Gabriel for many years, 
being the junior in the deputation, spoke 
but little. Moreover, there was another 
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reason which accounted for his unusual 
silence; the quivering of the lip and the 
moistened eye revealed the surcharged 
emotions of his breast, and explained why 
he could not trust himself to speech. Bfe 
feared lest he should discourage his friend 
when he thought him almost crushed 
beneath the heavy cross cast so suddenly 
upon him. Yet he ventured one expression 
oi comfort, — 

"Do not fear the future, Gabriel; for 
you will not be forsaken by God, or for- 
gotten by your friends; your power of 
winning the good-will of all around you 
will be of more service to you than you 
imagine." 

"*Cast down but not forsaken,' I have 
been thinking of Moses in Midian, who 
was remembered by a benign Providence 
though he had slain the Egyptian, much 
less shall I be cast aside when I am 
innocent of the crime of which I was 
pronounced guilty." 

"We have brought a small Bible with 
us for you to take with you," said Yandale, 
" if the authorities here will allow us to 
hand it you." 

"Do not trouble them for their per- 
mission, for I have with me the Welsh 
Bible I purchased eight years ago, when I 
became a member of the church at 
Ebenezer. Nevertheless I thank you all 
exceedingly." 

It was little the deputation thought in 
taking note of the Bible which they had 
heard designated " the ten miles Bible," that 
some of them would handle and scrutinize 
it closely after the lapse of many years. 

" We are much impressed," said his 
pastor, " with your cheerful frame of mind, 
and shall be very happy to report the fact 
when we return." 

" You may remember that I have been 
sometimes playfully chided for my in- 
clination to look at the sunny phase of 
every trying question." 

Then Yandale asked tenderly and 
admiringly, — ^" What is the sunny side you 
find here?" 

" Since the assizes I have been allowed 
to read some books describing Van 
Diemen's Land, and what a blessing it is 
now that I am able to understand English 
nearly as well as my native tongue. How 



difi*erent it would be with many of my 
friends at Abervale, if one of them were 
here in my stead. I shall greatly enjoy 
visiting other countries, for nature reveaLs 
her beautiful scenes even to those who are 
in bonds." 

" You make light of your loss of liberty," 
said Yandale. 

" The loss is only an outward one ; my 
mind is free, and my love for the beautiful 
in nature cannot lose its ed^e as long as 

* the little bird in the bosom sings sweetly,' 
as good Matthew Henry once said in 
referring to a clear conscience." 

"What a lesson in contentment, and 
forbearance you teach us !" said Edwards. 

" It is as well to be communicative now, 
for I may have to wait for many a day 
before I meet friends to whom I shall be 
able to express my thoughts so freely." 

"Do you remember the last text from 
which you preached at Ebenezer?" asked 
Yandale. 

" Happily I do ; and what a solace it 
was for me before and during my trial,— 

* As thy days so shall thy strength be.' It 
was a heaven-sent text ; here it is written 
on the inside cover of my Bible, to be for 
me the motto of my trust in God." 

On the voyage the natural nobleness of 
spirit and deportment, which characterized 
all he did, soon became apparent to those 
who had an eye for observation, and 
possessed a capacity for unbiased dis- 
crimination of character. In spite of his 
being in the garb of a convict, his 
child-like disposition and transparent in- 
genuousness won for him the good will, if 
not the esteem, of nearly all on board. 
There is hardly a company of convicts at 
any time without there being someone 
among them who succeeds in creating in 
the minds of his companions and others an 
irresistible conviction of his absolute 
innocence of the crime for which he is 
punished. And this conclusion was being 
formed concerning Gabriel's position, 
slowly, yet surely. Notwithstanding the 
keen perception and experience of judges, 
and also the conscientious care of juries, 
justice sometimes looks, in truth, like mere 
lottery. But human frailty is never more 
repugnant and objectionable than when it 
sullies justice, especially primitive justice. 
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There being only three convicts on board passengers thsn of conferring a favour 
the ship bound for Port Philip, Melbourne, upon the young convict, frequently allowed 
in which he sailed, they were allowed more him to enter into conversation with the 
liberty on the open sea than would have missionary, with a government official, Sir 
been the case with a larger number. The J. Smiles, going to Melbourne, and with a 
two accompanying Gabriel were un- few others. 
mistakable criminals, having seen twice his 
number of jears, one convicted of burglary 

and the other of sheep stealing; and being ., .- 

so, they served as a striking foil to indicate 'y ' 

Gabriel's worth and his separateiiess from . — " , 

the criminal classes. The conti'ast became s^- '^''  - 

most evident when the three, in charge of ■*<!, - '  

warders, paraded on deck. - .   . * 



in ^'uur name i oretn f 

barked, and were therefore prepaied, " Yes, sir, my name is Gabriel Yoreth, 

though they had no expectation of meeting but I fear it is against the rules for me to 

him, to show him all the consideration in hold convei-sc with you or with ony of the 

their power, as well as to form their own paiwengers, however nmch I may like it." 

opinion of his character. And the warders, "It is all right; I have found means of 

more from a desire of obliging the removing any obstacle that may offer itself 
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to my conversing with you ; and your 
warder, I have reason to think, will be 

S leased to disregard that which may be 
eemed to subsist, — ^in virtue of the fact 
that one preacher converses with another." 

"It is most generous of you to put 
yourself on the same plane as myself/* 

"Of course you have no opportunity 
of knowing anything of your fellow 
passengers. My name is John Venn. My 
wife and myself are going out to South 
Africa as missionaries, under the auspices 
of the London Missionary Society. We 
are much interested in you from what we 
have heard of your trial and some of the 
incidents connected therewith. And I 
may tell you that a considerable portion of 
the British nation are of opinion that the 
chain of evidence adduced against you had 
conspicuous flaws in some of its links." 

*' I was not aware that so much interest 
was taken in my case. It affords me 
unfeigned pleasure to meet a missionary 
for the first time in my life, though I have 
read a deal about missions, and I shall look 
back with cherished memory to the time 
when I used to collect at Abervale towards 
the London Missionary Society. As to my 
trial, I am becoming more convinced, the 
more I think of the matter, that it was a 
case of mistaken identity with those two 
witnesses who said they saw me strike the 
deceased." 

" If I remember well, they were not 
quite decided in giving their evidence." 

" No, they were not ; and they could not 
be quite certain, for it was getting dark at 
the time; and the strongest reason of all 
for their uncertainty arises from the fact 
that the poor man's death was not caused 
by me, either directly or indirectly." 

"I feel I cannot but believe you; yet 
the force of the circumstantial evidence 
advanced by the prosecution was not easy 
to rebut. As an article in the Witness 
reviewing the trial asserts, much more use 
ought to have been made of the fact that 
you went to the meeting with the motive 
of preventing any exhibition of violence, 
and that the whole tenor of your speech 
was in that direction." 

By discussing the evidence and the 
incidents connected with the trial, Mr. 
Venn gained the end he had in view of 



letting Gabriel know that the verdict of 
public opinion was far from going the 
same way and to the same length as that 
of the jury. 

Towards evening Sir J. Smiles and Mr. 
Venn were on deck together, taking their 
walk, and discussing any subject that 
presented itself to their notice. Being 
acquaintances previous to the present 
voyage, Sir John felt more disposed to 
cultivate the company of Mr. Venn than 
that of most of his fellow passengers, and 
many of the barriers of soc'ety are swept 
away when men are brought together by 
various issues within the narrow limits of 
a ship upon the ocean. 

" I spoke to the young Welsh convict 
this morning, Sir John, and I found him 
an interestinof studv," said Mr. Venn. 

"You are aware, I presume," answered 
Sir John playfully, " that conversation 
with prisoners and convicts is stringently 
forbidden." 

"What is disallowed to the public in 
general may not be denied tp clergymen 
and ministers of the Gospel, provided they 
do not ovei'step the duties ot* their official 
capacity." 

" I shall not debate at present the 
argument of your defence in favour of 
holding converse with a person whose 
liberty is forfeited by the laws of his 
country ; but what is the result of your 
study ?" 

" My observation is not completed yet," 
replied Mr. Venn, but he detailed the con- 
versation he had with Gabriel in the 
morning, dilating upon the earnestness of 
the convict, the open expression of his 
countenance, and the truthful ring running 
through all lie said. It was clear that the 
sympathy of Sii* John was largely enlisted 
in favour of Gabriel. 

On the following morning Mr. and Mrs. 
Venn were surprised to observe the modest 
ease with which Gabriel bowed to them as 
they approached to where he stood. 
" What is it, Gabriel, that has interested 
you most since you came down the 
Thames ?" 

" It is the sea," he replied, " its many 
moods, the size and shape of its myriad 
waves, and the perfect way in which it 
mirrors the sky and the clouds. It is 
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wonderful 1 The Bristol Channel was the 
only sea I saw before." 

'' What sentiment is it that it excites in 
your mind ?" . . . 

" I believe it is the idea of the infinite ; 
it also presents to me an emblem of 
eternity, — though boundless in variety, yet 
it is one. 

"You are aware, I presume, that some 
acquire a love for the sea, and do not feel 
happy in living far inland, whilst others 
dr^ad it. In which of the two classes 
would you reckon yourself ?" 

" I can hardly say ; for my first look at 
the sea generally causes terror, especially 
when it is lashed by the storm into wild 
fury ; but as soon as it becomes a subject 
of meditation, its Maker comes into greater 
distinctness, and the sense of terror seems 
to vanish, bringing in its stead a feeling 
much akin to repose and trustfulnesa" 

"Do you find pleasure in watching the 
movements and processes of your own 
thoughts ?" enquired Mrs. Venn. 

"You undoubtedly gather it is so, from 
what I have already spoken." 

" Has your reading been extensive, 
Yoreth ?" 

"No, I have read but few books, and 
have read them over and over again." 

At this point Mr. Venn suggested that 
Yoreth had been a thorough reader of only 
a few good books. " It is as I surmised, 
you have read a limited number of the 
best, and have pondered over them well." 

" I do not see just now what can be the 
connection," said Mrs. Venn, "between 
watching the workings of one's mind and 
the thorough reading of a few books." 

" Mr. Venn leads me to think," said 
Gabriel, " that I have been using my mind 
as a book to be studied, on account of the 
small ness of my library at home. Then I 
shall soon have it very well thumbed, if I 
may apply the expression to such an 
invisible volume, for I have now only one 
book besides, that is, this Bible." And he 
drew a small Bible out of his breast 
pocket. 

" You study another volume also, as we 
have had proofs already," suggested Mr. 
Venn, referring to the book of nature. 

" Yes, I do, though I had not thought of 
the matter in that light before, and I 



thank you for directing my attention to 
this question, because I perceive now that 
I have open before me four or five fine 
volumes to study whenever I wish." 

" What are these volumes, I should much 
like to hear ?" said Mr. Venn. 

" My Welsh Bible I place at the head of 
the list, the book of conscience, the volume 
of nature, the pages of Providence which 
are to me just now very dark indeed, and 
the machinery of the mind with its in- 
tricate processes." 

"Have you made out quite clearly," 
asked Mrs. Venn " the relation between the 
thorough study of a few books and the 
acquisition of knowledge ? " 

Though the 'connection between the two 
had been suggested by Mr. Venn, yet 
Gabriel felt that he was expected to try to 
trace that relation, and said, — "Mental 
power is invigorated by the thoughtful 
study of a few books, rather than by a 
smattering acquaintance with a multitdue 
of them. No man can read too much, yet 
he may read too many books ; just as a 
moderate quantity of food .well digested is 
much more beneficial to heilth, than to eat 
a large amount of food and luxuries of all 
kinds which cannot be digested." 

"Moreover, a man who reads to good 
purpose," added Mr. Venn, "must think, 
and the act of thinking strengthens 
thought, and he who thinks much, is more 
likely than anyone else to watch the pro- 
cesses of thought." 

"It was in teaching in the Sunday 
School that I was led to observe minds at 
work, and in order to study the mental 
exertions and processes of thoughts of 
others, we must compare our own mode of 
thinking with what we see of theirs." 

It became patent to tlie missionary and 
his wife that Gabriel's intellect, if not 
stored with learning, was not wanting in 
culture of an order that struck them as 
being unusual ; and he on the other hand, 
felt that their presence on board the ship 
was a God-sent blessing for him. 

During a violent storm which continued 
unabated for twelve hours, one of Gabriel's 
fellow-convicts received a mortal injury 
through the pitching of the ship, whereby 
he was hurled upon the head, and he died 
in a few hours. Many are greatly affected 
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by the sudden death of a companion, even 
under ordinary circumstances, out death at 
sea becomes exceptionally depressing. 

His other fellow-convict was completely 
unnerved by the sad event, and it became 
a matter of surprise among the passengers 
that Yoreth was possibly the least excited 
of all on board at the time of the burial. 
Were it not for the seriousness of his de- 
meanour, he would in the sight of some 
have incurred the risk of appearing callous. 

Soon after the burial Sir John accosted 
him, and added, — "It was a solemn sight 
we witnessed just now, but it appealed to 
the feelings of some of us more strongly 
than to others." 

" It would be useless for me to pretend 
not to be affected by it," replied Gabriel, 
" because fixjm my position I was much in 
the decesised's company; but I have seen 
death in far more terrible guises than this." 

"I concluded that you must have been 
in the presence of death before now, and 
in its presence in a more sombre form." 

"Your conjecture is correct, Sir John. 
It has been my painful duty to step in once 
or twice into scenes of heart-rending de- 
struction to human life." 

Just as Sir John was turning away, Mr. 
Venn came up, and said, — " Your favourite 
subject, I mean the sea, has terrified us all 
recently." 

"I have been carried away," replied 
Yoreth, " more by its grandeur than by its 
terror. The issues of life and death 
naturally came before us all when the 
storm was at its height, but I am afraid 
the vicissitudes of the last three months 
have rendered me, morally, much the same 
as when those who live in constant 
physical dangers become reckless of life." 

"I do not exactly understand your 
position. Am I to infer that death has no 
terror for you in all its issues, or only in 
^^^ . 

" My meaning is this, that the mere act 
of dying gives me no sense of dread, much 
as is the case with soldiers, sometimes in 
the thick of battle, when they make no 
account at all of the act of separating body 
and soul ; nevertheless I deeply dread the 
great afterwards which must follow." 

" That is to say, you have no fear as to 
the visible aspect of the question, but as to 



what relates to the unseen. Does not this 
betoken want of faith ? " 

It gave Mr. Venn much pleasure to 
elicit the home-made ideas of Gabriel, and 
this accounts for some of the questions he 
pressed upon him; and, moreover, he de- 
sired to lead Yoreth into the path of 
thought and meditation, since opportunities 
of reading good books and conversing with 
many good men would be removed from 
him during the period of his servitude. 

" I have not succeeded in analysing this 
feeling of terror, in fact I have scarcely 
tried to obtain its analysis. But I may 
safely assert that it does not arise from 
neglect of prayer ; nor does it spring from 
my failing to realize, now and then, the 
nearness, the gentle power, and the illimit- 
able Fatherhood of God." 

In their voyage from the Thames to the 
Cape, a strong attachment had been formed 
between the two young men, — one with 
his life seemingly blighted, and the other 
on the point of entering upon a sphere 
which he had idealized and meditated upon 
from childhood ; and though the missionary 
was the senior of Yoreth only by a few 
years, yet his position and more finished 
training raised him to a distinct vantage 
ground. 

Closer surveillance was exercised over 
the convicts as the ship neared the Cape, 
where the missionary and his wife landed 
for the purpose of entering the interior of 
the country; and though their parting 
with Yoreth was but brief, yet it was such 
in sympathy and moral stimulus as to 
afford him courage and strength for years 
to come. 

There embarked at the Cape a few 
passengers for Australia, of the number of 
whom was a gentleman, by name Mr. Selby 
Wilson, who paid a visit of inspection to 
Cape Colony, and then embarked with the 
same mission in view with regard to South 
Australia. 

As soon as Sir John Smiles saw Mr. 
Wilson on deck he remembered meeting 
him in London previous to his departure 
to the Cape. Before long their conver- 
sation converged upon the names and the 
quality of the passengers on board, and 
Mr. Wilson received London papers by the 
ship detailing the account of Gabriel's trial 
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There were some features of the affair, 
— such as the labour question, and the 
relation of labour to religion, — thnt evoked 
his attentive consideration ; nevertheless 
but very little sympathy was evinced by 
him towards the convict from Abervale, 
and when some of the phases of the labour 
riots were discussed with Sir John, he 
used a mode of argument which could by 
no stretch of fancy be deemed valid. 

"I take it," said Mr. Wilson, "the judge 
and the jury, as compared with us here, 
were in circumstances of special advantage 
for coming to an unbiased conclusion as 
to the merit of different items in the 
evidence pointing to the guilt of this 
young man." 

" There are two points at least," replied 
Sir John, " in the remark you have just 
made, with which I feel I cannot express 
my unqualified agreement. It is certainly 
not the case that those who stand in close 
proximity to an event are mostly the best 
fitted to pass judgment or opinion upon its 
issues; and, moreover, an argument such 
as you found on the advantage possessed 
by the judge above all others in deciding 
the case, is merely an old fallacy under 
disguise, which is tantamount to claiming 
boundless reverence and infallibility to the 
verdict of oie actinor under the authority of 
the bench." 

If Sir John had been informed that Mr. 
Wilson was related to the judge who pre- 
sided over Gabriels trial, he could not have 
couched his rejoinder with more telling 
precision. Mental bias in many an in- 
stance must form for us one of the in- 
scrutable factors which co-operate in the 
formation of our ideas, decisions, and 
characters. Its hidden springs so mysteri- 
ously warp our judgment that it becomes 
a sacred duty we owe ourselves and others, 
in forming opinions upon vital subjects, to 
guard against the secret impulse of unper- 
ceived motives which may lead us on at 
their own wild caprice. Mr. Wilsons 
friendliness and relationship to the judge 
who pronounced an exemplary sentence 
upon Gabriel, had the effect of rousing in 
him an amount of antagonism against the 
youthful convict, which seemed to others 
to be quite unaccountable. 

From this state of things there arose 



prolonged discussions on deck and at table, 
as if the prosecution and the defence had 
taken up the case afresh ; so manfully did 
Sir John defend, and so eagerly also did 
Mr. Wilson essay to stigmitize the rabble 
of the colliery district where the riots 
occurred, and the presumptuous daring of 
the youth who had the foolhardiness to 
place himself at the head of such an unruly 
assemblage. The unfriendly attitude of 
Mr. Wilson towards Yoreth produced much 
more effect in enlisting the sympathy of 
Sir John, than did the kind I v offices and 
sympathetic arguments of Mr. Venn on his 
behalf. 

"It appears to me, Sir John," said Mr. 
Wilson on one occasion, "that you have 
much kindliness for the Welsh convict on 
board." 

" Your conclusion on this point is correct, 
Mr. Wilson, and I cannot help the con- 
viction I have, that he has been greatly 
wronged in being compelled to put on the 
convict's garb." 

" I admire the British resolve you evince 
in the defence you set up in favour of this 
poor fellow." At that moment Gabriel 
was in svAit but not within hoarinor. 

o o 

"As soon as I complete my present 
business in the colonies," continued Sir 
John, " I shall make a point of in- 
vestigating the affair to the utmost of my 
resources, for I am quite persuaded that an 
egregious error has been committed some- 
where. Though I have no desire, before I 
institute inquiries, to traverse the finding 
of the jury and the verdict of the judge, 
yet I venture to assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that the summing up of Mr. 
Justice J , €is we have it reported, as- 
sumes the appearance of a partisan speech 
ratherthanthatof a calm judicial statement." 

" You cannot but consider it to be most 
probable that a youth, under the exciting 
circumstances in which this convict was 
placed, would naturally be caiTied to 
commit a reckless act of the kind ascribed 
to him." 

" If you argue from probability, that 
species of argument may serve equally 
well the other way, and thus it may be 
maintained that his power of self-control 
was so conspicuous that it is most probable 
he would sustain calm equilibrium in spite 
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of the turmoil which he had calculated 
upon as possible to subvene. In dangerous 
callings, such as that of a miner, a sense of 
manhood, together with the power of 
prompt action, is more early developed 
than in other cases; and in accordance 
with this fact, the lad had been accustomed 
to fulfil duties which required the exercise 
of much discrimination and tact before he 
had sfen his nineteenth birthday." 

" If your estimation of his qualities be 
correct," said Mr. Wilscm, "he is decidedly 
remarkable ; yet I cannot perceive any- 
thing about him to justify so highly 
coloured a calculation." 



" Since you appear to canvass my 
appreciation of his character, I should like 
to p'dnt out a feature which stiikes me as 
forming its chief excellence." 

" What is that, Sir John ?" 

" I refer to his undoubted religious 
disposition. I have no great liking for 
these paragons of piety we sometimes 
meet, but when I come across an instance 
of intelligent, genial, unobtrusive piety, 
devoid of cant and Phariseeism, I am 
irresistibly drawn to admire the genuine 
article, no matter who is the man that 
carries it, — or rather is carried by it, — 
even if he be a convict." 
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THE MENDICANT ORDERS IN WALES. 



I. — MONASTICISM. 



n'HE religious orders are the outcome 
-^ of the most corrupt and degraded 
periods of the history of the woild. Their 
high ideals, the severity of their discipline, 
their contempt for all earthly pleasures and 
honours, — these could exist only as a pro- 
test against a world full of iniquity and 
vice. 

In mediaeval history there are three 
times at which law and morality utterly 
broke down. The first is the time of the 
dissolution of the Roman Empire, the 
second is the time of the fall of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and the third is the time 
of the dissolution of old bonds caused by 
the Crusades. The three times of dis- 
solution were caused by the coming of 
three barbarian hordes, — first came tlie 
Teutons and Slavs from the noiiih-east, 
then came the Danes from the wintry 
north, and then came the Saracens across 
the burning sands of Arabia. Before these 
destroyers, all the bonds of the old 
morality and of the old religion were 
loosened, and the world became very evil. 
Unrighteousness, tyranny, and in-eligion 
stalked through the earth, unopposed and 
uncondemned. Man became a wolf to man, 
lust and cruelty and oppression went hand 
in hand. The impregnable stone castle 
and the coat of mail proof against the 
sharpest arrow-bead, the self-reliance and 



courage which came from the belief that 
might was right, the helplessness and in- 
dolent despair of the oppressed, — all these 
seemed to show that oppression had made 
the world its eternal home, and that mercy 
and love had taken wing for ever. 

It was as a protest against these times 
that monasticism arose and was so often 
revived. The monk saw that an inordinate 
passion for wealth and power was one of 
the roots of evil, so he took upon him vows 
of life-long poverty. He saw that love 
had degenerated into a coarse sexual lust, 
and he vowed that he would live a life 
of celibacy. He saw that man despised 
man, and that his horse and hound were 
more precious in the sight of many a 
noblo than the souls of his vassals ; so he 
deteimined to forget his family relation- 
ship, and to look upon the meanest as his 
brother in Christ. He saw that the world 
was very evil, without hope of salvation ; 
so he turned his back upon it, and retired 
into the wilderness, — into some sea-girt 
headland, into some remote vaUey, to some 
inaccessible mountain, — where he micrht 
hold communion with God far away from 
the feverish life of the sinful world. 

Monasticism is characteristic of the 
mediaeval world ; in the modem world it is 
but the shadow of what it has been. One 
reason for this, perhaps, is that the in- 
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iquity of the world is not ao great now but 
tnat it may be conquered, men's bopea 
prevent them from giving tbe struggle up. 
Another reason undoubtedly is that the 
principle of monaeticiBm has been discover- 
ed to be false. It is not by retiring from 
tbe world on account of the magnitude of 
its evil that a man becomes a saint, but 
by throwing himself into it and trying to 
make it better. It is not by condemning 



marriage and by living a life of celibacy 
that a man makes the world purer; it is 
by showing what a mighty power for 
purity and charity marriage is. It is not 
by retiring into the wilderness to brood 
over his own temptations that a man be- 
comes holy, it is by forgetting himself and 
by throwing himself into a life of hard 
work for his fellow men. Temptations 
followed the monk into the seclusion of hia 



exile, and became stronger than ever. No 

more heinous sins could be committed than 

those conjured up by the wild imagination 

of a passionate monk, — an imaginatioa 

which no abstemiousness or penance could 

deaden. In trying to eradicate bis passions, 

he inflamed them. They took visible 

shape, — he called them the devil, — and 

tyrannized over him. We see now that it 

is hopeless and uselees to deaden passions 

by penance ; we believe that a man 

becomes holy by sanctifying all tbe 

passions of his nature, and turning 

them into a power for good. The 

modetn prayer is, — 

" O in every gift and pauioD 
Sonddfy me, Lord of light, 
Changelew purity of lieaT«n 
Be my feeble spirit's might, 

"Hiat I eir not 
There or hither from thy path." 

But, whether its severe ideals were 
mistaken or not, the monastic move- 
ment is one of tjie strangest and one 
of the most important in the histoiy 
of the world. It stood forth asainst 
the oppression of kings that feared 
neither Qod nor man, and the people 
saw the mightiest monarch of bis 
day standing for three days barefoot 
in the snow, m a penitent's garb, pray- 
ing for the blessing of an old man 
whose hand shook from weakness 
brought about by penance. Monasti- 
cism brought with it schools and the 
advancement of science. It presided 
over mighty religious awuceniugs 
which, before they spent their force, 
raised mankind and left, as a heritage 
to all ages, hymns that the French 
Reformers have not always equalled, 
and that the Welsh Reformers have 
not always surpassed. 
Tbe etru^le between the Romans 
and the barbarians, a struggle that ended 
in the fall of the Roman Empire, filled the 
world with savage injustice and immor- 
ality. From those dim times the history 
of Glastonbury Abbey comea down. Its 
marshy retreats became the refuge of 
learning and religion, and it held up the 
light of civilisation through long centuries 
of darkness. Traditions gathered thickly 
around it, — in it Arthur reposed, waiting 
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for the time of his awakening to save his 
country, while his enemies were surging 
on ; in it slept Joseph of Arimathea, who 
had brought Christianity by divine guidance 
into this hallowed spot; in it lay St. 
Patrick and St. David, Paulinus and Aidan, 
Gildas and Bede, — the Irish and Welsh 
saint, the Roman and Irish missionary, the 
Welsh and English historian, in peace side 
by side. The piety of after ages enriched 
it with relics, and the list shows the 
growth of its superstition as well as of its 
power, — part of Rachel's tomb, part of 
Moses' book, some manna, six stones of the 
pavement of the temple, two pieces of the 
manger, some of the gold offered by the 
wise men, one of the vessels in which 
Christ turned the water into wine, one of the 
stones which the devil proposed to Christ 
to turn into bread, one of the five loaves 
with which our Lord fed five thousand 
persons^ a bit of the hem of his gar- 
ment. 

Charles the Great revived the Roman 
Empire in connection with the Christian 
church. On Christmas eve, 800, the Pope 
placed on his head the golden crown of the 
world. But before long the Holy Roman 
Empire was in turn assailed by the bar- 
barians of the north. Great ideals vanish- 
ed with Otto " the wonder of the world," 
and darkness began to cover the nations 
again. The year 1000 was coming, and 
men believed that the end of the world 
was close at hand, and that Christ was 
coming to judge the quick and the dead. 
The world was full of ruins, which har- 
boured giants of iniquity and all unclean- 
ness. In this iron time the great Cluny 
revival took place, and life was again 
thrown into the enervated and corrupt 
Christianity of the Holy Roman Empire. 
One of its direct results was that wonder- 
ful religious fervour which sent thousands 



and thousands to fight against the Saracen 
on the sands of Egypt or among the barren 
rocks of Palestine. The boneis of many 
of them were left bleaching on those 
parched plains ; some came home, " having 
finished their salvation and got rid of their 
conscience&" 

The Crusades had two great effects. 
They made Christianity militant. The 
Christian no longer turned his other cheek; 
he went about clad in mail, and carrying a 
sword that was ever ready to leap from its 
scabbard. So we find the beginning of the 
military orders, — the Knights Templars, the 
Knights Hospitallers, the Teutonic Knights, 
the Order or Calatrava, of Alcantara, and 
of Saniago. Every one of these has a 
history almost too strange to believe. 

The other result of the Crusades was 
irreligion and immorality. Contact with 
strange lands opened men's eyes. Com- 
merce flourished, and brought luxury in its 
train. Strange religions were discovered 
and studied, and the spirit of atheism 
spread its wings over tne world. Men 
broke out of their old isolation, and began 
to despise their old creeds. With the spices 
and the gold of the east came all its vices 
and its plagues. 

It was as a protest against this enervating 
immorality, against this shallow atheism, 
against this blindness to all spiritual truth, 
that the Mendicant Orders rose. Suddenly 
men appeared who despised wealth, who 
hated sin, who believed. The Cistercians 
loved the mountains, the Augustines 
loved the plains, the Dominicans loved the 
forest, the Franciscans loved the towns, — 
but they all loved mankind. 

It is the history of these orders in Wales, 
— described when at the height of their 
power by Giraldus Cambrensis, and while 
in their decline by Dafydd ab Gwilym, — 
that I am going to relate. 



400^600. Fall of BoxAir Emfibb. 410, Alaiic takes Rome. 615, Benedictine Order. 

800-1000. Stbuoole Between Holt Rohan Eicpibe and Babbabians. 800. Charles the Frank crowned Emperor by 
Leo m. Danes and Normans from north, Saracens from south,— avalanche and lava stream,— pour over Europe. Flij^ht 
of Mahomet from Mecca to Medina. 622 ; Omar conquers Jerusalem, 637 ; fckuraoens defeated at Tours. 782. Europe de- 
fended by Charles and Leo the Isauiian. 1002. Death of Otto III. 8eljuk Turks appearing^. Uluny Reform, 

1006-1260. Cbubabes A0AIN8I TUBZB. 1167. Baladln retakes Jerusalem. 1189. Death of Frederick Barbarossa. 

The MnJTABT Obdebs,— 1009, Knights Hospitallers; 1118, Knights Templars; 1190, Teutonic Knights; Spanish 
Orders of Alcantara, 1166 ; Calatrava, 1164 ; Saniago, 1176. 

The Mhiidicant Obdsbs,— Franciscans, 1209; Dominicans, 1206; Augustines, 1160; Carmelites, 1160. 



THE ITINERARY THROUGH WALES. 



BOOK I.— CHAPTER III. 

EWYA8 AND LLANTHONI IN 1188. 

IN the deep vale of Ewyas, which is 
about an arrow-shot broad, encircled 
on all sides by lofty mountains, stands the 
church of Saint John the Baptist, coveied 
with lead and an arched roof of stone; 
and, considering the nature of the place, 
not unhandsomely constructed, on the very 
spot where the humble chapel of David, 
the archbishop, had formerly stood de- 
corated only with moss and ivy, — a 
situation truly calculated for religion, and 
more adapted to canonical discipline than 
all the monasteries of the British isle. It 
was founded by two hermits, in honour of 
the retired life, far removed from the 
bustle of mankind, in a solitary vale 
watered by the river Honddu. From 
Honddu it was called Llanhonddu, for 
Llan signifies an ecclesiastical place. This 
derivation may appear far-fetched, for the 
name of the place in Welsh is Nanthonddu. 
Nant signifies a running stream, from 
whence this place is still called by the 
inhabitants Llanddewi Nanthonddu, or the 
church of Saint David upon the river 
Honddu. The English therefore cori-uptly 
call it Llanthoni, whereas it should either 
be called Nanthonddu, that is, the brook of 
the Honddu, or Llanhonddu, the church 
upon the Honddu. Owing to its moun- 
tainous situation the rains are frequent, 
the winds boisterous, and the clouds in 
winter almost continual. The air, though 
heavy, is healthy ; and diseases are so rare 
that the brotherhood, when worn out by 
long toil and affliction during their 
residence with the daughter, retiring to 
this asylum, and to their mother's lap, soon 
regain their long-wished-for health.* For, 
as my Topographical History of Ireland 
testifies, in proportion as we proceed to the 
eastward, the face of the sky is more pure 
and subtile, and the air more piercing and 
inclement; but as we draw nearer to the 
westward, the air becomes more cloudy. 



* The mother church at Nant Honddu, and the young br.inch 
of it entahliahed ftt Gloucester. 



but at the same time is more temperate 
and healthy. Here the monks, sitting in 
their cloisters, enjoying the fresh air, wnen 
they happen to look up towards the 
hoi izon, behold the tops of the mountains, 
as it were, touching the heavens, and herds 
of wild deer feeding on their summits ; the 
body of the sun does not become visible 
above the heights of the mountains, even 
in a clear atmosphere, till about the first 
hour, or a little before. A place truly 
fitted for contemplation, a happy and 
delightful spot, fully competent, from its 
first establishment, to supply all its own 
wants, had not the extravagance of 
English luxury, the pride of a sumptuous 
table, the increasing growth of intemper- 
ance and ingratitude, added to the 
negligence of its patrons and prelates, 
reduced it from freedom to servility ; and 
if the step-daughter, no less enviously than 
odiously, had not supplanted her mother. 

It seems worthy of remark that all the 
priors who were hostile to this establish- 
ment, died by divine visitation. William, 
who first despoiled the place of its herds 
and storehouses, being deposed by the 
fraternity, forfeited his right of sepulture 
amongst the priors. Clement seemed to 
like this place of study and prayer, yet, 
after the example of Heli the priest, as 
he neither reproved nor restrained his 
brethren from plunder and other offences, 
he died by a paralytic stroke. And Roger, 
who was more an enemy to this place than 
either of his predecessors, and openly 
carried away everything which they had 
left behind, wholly robbing the church of 
its books, ornaments, and privileges, was 
also struck with a paralytic aflfection lon^ 
before his death, resigned his honours, and 
lingered out the remainder of his days in 
sickness. 

In the reign of King Henry the First, 
when the mother church was as celebrated 
for her affluence as for her sanctity, — two 
qualities which are seldom found thus 
united, — the daughter not yet being in 
existence, — and I sincerely wish she never 
had been produced, — ^the fame of so much 
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religion attracted hither Roger, bishop of 
Salisbury, who was at that time prime 
minister; for it is virtue to love virtue, 
even in another man, and a great proof of 
innate goodness to show a detestation of 
those vices which hitherto have not been 
avoided. When he had reflected with 
admiration on the nature of the place, the 
solitary life of the fraternity, living in 
canonical obedience, and serving God with- 
out a nvurmur or complaint, he returned to 
the king, and related to him what he 
thought most worthy of remark ; and after 
spending the greater part of the day in the 
praises of this place, he finished his 
panegyric with these words, — " Why 
should I say more ? the whole treasure of 
the king and his kingdom would not be 
sufficient to build such a cloister." Having 
held the minds of the king and the court 
for a long time in suspense by this asser- 
tion, he at length explained the enigma by 
saying that he alluded to the cloister of 
mountains, by which this church is on 
every side surrounded. But William, a 
knight, who first discovered this place, and 
his companion Ervistus, a priest, having 
heard, perhaps, as it is written in the 
Fathers, according to the opinion of 
Jerome, "that the church of Christ de- 
creased in virtues as it increased in riches," 
were accustomed often devoutly to solicit 
the Lord that this place might never 
attain great possessions. They were ex- 
ceedingly concerned when this religious 
foundation began to be enriched by its 
first lord and patron, Hugh de Lacy, and 
by the lands and ecclesiastical benefices 
conferred upon it by the bounty of others 
of the faithful, — from their predilection to 
poverty they rejected many oflTers of 
manors and churches; and being situated 
in a wild spot, they would not suffer the 
thick and wooded parts of the valley to be 
cultivated and levelled, lest they should be 
tempted to recede from their hermitical 
mode of life. 

But whilst the establishment of the 
mother church increased daily in riches 
and endowments, availing herself of the 
hostile state of the country, a rival 
daughter sprang up at Gloucester, under 
the protection of Milo, earl of Hereford; 
as if by divine providence, and through 



the merits of the saints and prayers of 
those holy men,— of whom two lie buried 
before the high altar, — it were destined 
that the daughter church should be 
founded in Ruperfluities, whilst the mother 
continued in that laudable state of 
mediocrity w> ich she had always affected 
and covered. Let the active therefore 
reside there, the contemplative here ; there 
the pursuit of terrestrial riches, here the 
love of celestial delights ; there let them 
enjoy the concourse of men, here the 
presence of angels ; there let the powerful 
of this world be entertained, here let the 
poor of Christ be relieved ; there, I say, let 
human actions and declamations be heard, 
but here let reading and prayers be heard 
only in whispeis; there let opulence, the 
parent and nurse of vice, increase with 
cares, here let the virtuous and golden 
mean be all-sufficient. 

In both places the canonical discipline 
instituted by Augustine, which is now 
distinguished above all other ordei*s, is 
observed ; for the Benedictines, when their 
wealth was increased by the fervour of 
charity, and multiplied by the bounty of 
the faithful, under the pretext of a bad 
dispensation, corrupted by gluttony and 
indulgence an order which in its original 
state of poverty was held in high 
estimation. The Cistercian order, derived 
from the former, at first deserved praise 
and commendation from its adhering 
voluntarily to the original vows of poverty 
and sanctity ; until ambition, the blind 
mother of mischief, unable to fix bounds to 
prosperity, was introduced ; for as Seneca 
says, — '' Too great happiness makes men 
greedy, nor are their desires ever so 
temperate as to terminate in what is 
acquired :" a step is made from great 
things to greater, and men having attained 
what they did not expect, form the most 
unbounded hopes. 

The mountains are full of herds and 
horses, the woods well stored with swine 
and goats, the pastures with sheep, the 
plains with cattle, the arable fields with 
ploughs ; and although these things in 
very deed are in great abundance, yet each 
of them, from the insatiable nature of the 
mind, seems too narrow and scanty. 
Therefore lands are seized, landmarks 
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removed, boundaries invaded, and the 
markets in consequence abound with 
merchandise, the courts of justice with law 
suits, and the senate with complaints. 
Concerning such things we read in Isaiah, 
— "Woe unto them that join house to 
house, that lay field to field, till there be 
no place, that they be placed alone in the 
midst of the earth." 

If, therefore, the prophet inveighs so 
much against those who proceed to the 
boundaries, what would he say to those 
who go far beyond them ? From these 
and other causes, the true colour of religion 
was so converted into the dye of falsehood, 
that manners internally black assumed a 
fair exterior, — 



'* Beverse of white is now what onoe was white 
enough.' 



» 



So that the scripture seems to be fulfilled 
concerning these men, — "Beware of false 
prophets, who come to you in sheep's 
clotnin^, but inwardly they are ravenous 
wolves." But I am inclined to think this 
avidity does not proceed from any bad 
intention. For the monks of this order, 
although themselves most abstemious, 
incessantly exercise, more than any others, 
the acts oi charity and beneficence towards 
the poor and strangers ; and because they 
do not live as others upon fixed incomes, 
but depend only on their labour and 
forethought for subsistence, they are 
anxious to obtain lands, farms, and 
pastures which may enable them to 
perform these acts of hospitality. How- 
ever, to repress and remove from this 
sacred order the detestable stigma of 
ambition, I wish they would sometimes 
call to mind what is written in Ecclesias- 
ticus, — " Whoso bringeth an offering of the 
goods of the poor, doth as one that killeth 
the son before his father's eyes;" and also 
the sentiment of Gregory, — ^''A good use 
does not justify things badly acquired ; " 
and also that of Ambrose, — "He who 
wrongfully receives, that he may well dis- 
pense, is rather burthened than assisted." 
Such men seem to say with the Apostle, — 
" Let us do evil that good may come." For 
it is written, — " Mercy ought to be of such 
a nature as may be received, not rejected, 
which may purge away sins, not make a 



man guilty before the Lord, arising from 
your own just labours, not those of other 
men." Hear what Solomon says, — 
" Honour the Lord from your just labours." 
What shall they say who have seized upon 
other men's possessions, and exercised 
charity ? " O Lord ! in thy name we have 
done charitable deeds, we have fed the 
poor, clothed the naked, and hospitably 
received the stranger;" to whom the Lord 
will answer, — " Ye speak of what ye have 
given away, but speak not of the rapine ye 
have committed ; ye relate concerning 
those ye have fed, and remember not those 
ye have killed." 

I have judged it proper to insert in this 
place an instance of an answer which 
Richard, king of the English, made to 
Fulke, a good and holy man, by whom 
God in these our days has wrought many 
signs in the kingdom of France. This 
man had, among other things, said to the 
king, — " You have three daughters, namely, 
Pride, Luxury, and Avarice; and as long 
as they shall remain with you, you can 
never expect to be in favour with God." 
To which the king, after a short pause, 
replied, — " I have already given away 
those daughters in marriage. Pride to the 
Templars, Luxury to the Black Monks, 
and Avarice to the White." 

It is a remarkable circumstance, or 
rather a miracle, concerning Llanthoni, 
that, although it is on every side sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains, not stony or 
rocky, but of a soft nature, and covered 
with grass, Parian stones are frequently 
found there, and are called free-stones, 
from the facility with which they admit of 
being cut and polished ; and with these the 
church is beautifully built. It is also 
wonderful that when, after a diligent 
search, all the stones have been removed 
from the mountains, and no more can be 
found, upon another search, a few days 
afterwards, they reappear in greater 
quantities to those who seek them. 

With respect to the two Orders, the 
Cluniac and the Cistercian, this may be 
relied upon ; although the latter are 
possessed of fine buildings, with ample 
revenues and estates, they will soon be 
reduced to poverty and destruction. To 
the former, on the contrary, you would 
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allot a barren desert and a solitary wood ; 
yet in a few years you will find them in 
possession of sumptuous churches and 
houses, and encircled with an extensive 
property. The diflference of manners, as it 
appears to me, causes this conti*ast. For 
as without meaning offence to either party, 
I shall speak the truth, the one feels 
the beuefits of sobriety, parsimony, and 
prudence, whilst the other suffers from the 
bad effects of gluttony and intemperance ; 
the one, like bees, collect their stores into a 
heap, and unanimously agree in the 
disposal of one well-regulated purse; the 
others pillage and divert to improper uses 
the largesses which have been collected by 
divine assistance, and by the bounties of 
the faithful, and whilst each individual 
consults solely his own interest, the welfare 
of the community suffers ; since, as Sallust 
observes, — " Small things increase by 
concord, and the greatest are wasted by 
discord." Besides, sooner than lessen the 
number of one of the thirteen or fourteen 
dishes which they claim by right of 
custom, or even in a time of scarcity or 
famine recede in the smallest degree from 
their accustomed good fare, they would 
suffer the richest lands and the best 
buildings of the monastery to become a 
prey to usury, and the numerous poor to 
perish before their gates. 

The first of these Orders, at a time when 
there was a deficiency in grain, with a 



laudable charity not only gave away their 
flocks and herds, but resigned to the poor 
one of the two dishes with which they 
were always contented. But in these our 
days, in order to remove this stain, it is 
ordained by the Cistercians, — "That in 
future neither farms nor pastures shall be 
purchased ; and that they shall be satisfied 
with those alone which have been freely 
and unconditionally bestowed upon them." 
This Order, therefore, being satisfied more 
than any other with humble mediocrity, 
and, if not wholly, yet in a great degree 
checking their ambition ; and though 
placed in a worldly situation, yet avoiding, 
as much as possible, its contagion ; neither 
notorious for gluttony or drunkenness, for 
luxury or lust ; is fearful and ashamed of 
incurring public scandal, as will be more 
fully explained in the book wo mean, by 
the grace of God, to write concerning the 
ecclesiastical Orders. 

In these temperate regions I have 
obtained, according to the usual expression, 
a place of dignity, but no great omen of 
future pomp or riches; and possessing a 
small residence near the castle of Brych- 
einiog, well adapted to literary pursuits, 
and to the contemplation of eternity, I 
envy not the riches of Croesus ; happy and 
contented with that mediocrity which I 
prize far beyond all the perishable and 
transitory things of this world. But let us 
return to our subject. 
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1_I USH, restless wave and rockward gently 

 ■*• No longer sullen break, [creeping, 

All nature now is still and peaceful sleeping 

And why art thou awake ? 
The busy din of ecurth will soon be o'er, 
Best thee, O rest, upon thy sandy shore. 

Peace, restless sea ; even now my heart's best 

Thou bearcst on thy breast, [treasure 

On thee he spends a life which knows no leisure 
A scanty wage to wrest; 

Be kind, O sea, whose limits boundless are 

And rest, rest, upon thy sandy bar. 

Ah cease to murmur ; stay thy waves from warring 

And bid thy steeds be still. 
Why should'st thou rage when not a breath is 

The tree-tops on the hill ? [stirring 



To sheltered haven bring my husband's bark 
Ere yet the shadows fall and night grows dark. 

Full well may women weep, we wives and 

Whose men are on the deep, [daughters 

But who can tell our anguish when thy waters 
'Neath angry temx>ests leap ? 

Be gentle to him, sea, and rage no more. 

But rest, O rest, upon thy sandy shore. 

Thou heedest not, O sea, without compassion. 

But ravenest for thy prey ; 
I turn to One who can control thy passion 

And wildest billows lay ; 
And He will take my loved one 'neath His care. 
And mak^ thee rest upon thy sandy bar. 



E. 0. J. 
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QUARRYING AT BETHESDA. 



IT would \)e very interesting work to 
trace the history of the Penrhyn Slate 
Qimrries during the last 150 years, and to 
consider the improvements introduced, 
from time to time, in the methods of 
working, and in the relations between 
master and man. Nor would it be un- 
profitable, from many points of view, to 
inquire into the causes and the results of 
the great strike of 1864, and of the still 
more important strike of 1874, with its 
vast consequences to the industrial, social, 
political, and religious life of the quarry- 
man. All this, however, I must pass by, 
and confine my remarks to the quarryman 
himself and his work. 

Before we can form an approximately 
correct idea of what the quarryman's work 
is, we must watch him working in what, 
in technical terms, are called y twU and 
y Utn, — terms which we shall presently 
explain. 

The quarry itself is a vast excavation 
made into the very heart of the mountain, 
in which at present about 3,000 men are 
working. The excavation is made in three 
directions,— (1) towards the south, this 
side being called the left side ; (2) towards 
the west, this side being called the right, 
and meeting the other at right angles ; (3) 
down towards the heart of the earth. We 
therefore see before us in all directions 
nothing but bare rocks, presenting, never- 
theless, " to the view a variety of 
picturesque and magnificent scenery, richly 
deserving the inspection of the artist." 
The number of different kinds of rock 
and their collocations destroy monotony. 
There is the hard (or lower) blue, the hard 
rod with its bright colour, the soft (or old) 
blue, the striped red, the solt grey bastard 
and the hard grey bastard, resounding like 
an anvil under the workman's tools, the 
silky vein of ruddy hue, and the green 
rock, — which is the highest formation of 
the slate rocks, — a kind of gritty forma- 
tion called red granite, and the hard 
granite separating the soft from the 
bastard rocks ; and particularly noticeable 
ia the " gwenithfoen du," running from the 



top of the mountain almost to the lowest 
parts of the quarry, about two or three 
yards wide, being a dyke of burnt ashes, 
and being, like the other dykes, of green 
stone that shines brilliantly with abund- 
ance of quartz of the greatest transparency 
and most curious forms, the result of 
volcanic eruptions, filling up cracks caused 
by contraction in the different formations. 

From the top of the quarry to the 
bottom there would be a perpendicular 
drop of about 935 feet. It is not, however, 
as one drop that we find it. One Mr. 
Greenfield, appointed manager of the 
quarry about the year 1799, seeing the 
blocks loosened from the rock breaking 
into pieces, and thus causing much loss, 
began to work the rock into galleries 
averaging 55 feet deep and 37 feet brood. 
The quarry has thus the appearance of a 
flight of staira on a very large scale. Of 
these galleiies there are at present about 
34, each called by a particular name, such 
as Pone Twrch, Gwaelod Uchaf, Work- 
house, Jolly Fawr, &c. The number of 
workmen placed on each of these galleries 
corresponds to its length, the nature of the 
rock, and other matters; and by a man 
working yn y twll is meant a man working 
on an apportioned part of the rock in one 
of these galleries. 

The term quarryman is a general name 
for more thsui one class of workmen ; and 
nothing can better help us to form a fair 
idea of the full life of each day in a quarry 
than explaining the part of the work done 
by each class. 

First, then, we name the bad-rock-Tnen. 
Of these, three partners, as a rule, form 
what is called a crew. They work in bod 
rock, that is, rock from which no slates 
can be worked. They take what is called 
a bargain, i.e., a particular part of the 
rock, averaging ten yards in width, with 
the entire depth of the gallery as height ; 
and it is their duty to pull this down, to 
carry it away in waggons, and cost it as 
refuse over the dip. On the first day of 
each month, a steward goes to each of 
these galleries " to set " or make contracta 
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with the crews ; and after some disputing 
and bickering, the one party asking for 
more than he is likely to get, and the 
other offering less than he is ready to give, 
they at last come to an agreement some- 
what like the following, — the three 
partners are to work their bargain for lid. 
per ton, i.e., they are to receive lid. for 
every ton of rock they clear away. Every 
waggon load, usually weighing about two 
tons, is weighed on a machine, and entered 
in a book opposite the crew's number by 
the machiner. Sometimes, according to 
the nature of the rock, the terms of agree- 
ment vary, as, for example, lOd. per ton 
and 3s. per square yard. This triumvirate 
must provide their own tools, powder, &c. 

There are also the rnbhiahinen, whose 
duty it is to clear away all the rubbish 
from the gallery before the bargains of the 
quarrymen proper, at the rate of so much 
per ton. Their minimum wages is about 
3s. 4d. per day, and many of them, 
especially during short winter days or 
owing to wet weather, must work ex- 
ceedingly hard so as to be able to reach 
this minimum. 

A crew of quarrymen, in the restricted 
sense of the term, is generally made up of 
three men and a journeyman. The latter 
is usually a boy or a young man working 
for so much fixed wages per month, the 
three partners alone to be responsible for 
it. Of these four, two work in y twU 
(the gallery), and two in y Ian (a work- 
shed), and before we can understand the 
whole process through which a piece of 
rock passes until it becomes a slate ready 
to be placed on a roof, we must carefully 
follow the work of each of these pairs of 
quarrymen. 

And it is with the two working in the 
gallery that we must begin. They have a 
bargain, 55 feet deep and 27 feet wide, on 
which to work. At the beginning of the 
month they contract to work on terms of 
what is called povyndage, which we shall 
presently explain. Now behold the two 
men climbing, by means of a rope, to a 
height say of 36 feet. There they stand 
on a step of about 19 square feet, and 
begin to consider how they may best pull 
down from the rock the block on which 
they stand. They agree that the first 



thing they must do is to bore a hole as 
nearly as they can along the cleavage of 
the rock, in which they put powder ; and 
after the blasting, the outer part of the 
block has been partly separated from the 
mountain by a very narrow cleft. But it is 
only partly, for one side of it still pushes 
into the rock, and it must be separated on 
this side also. This is often done by what 
is called pillaring, but oftener powder must 
do duty here again. A hole is therefore 
bored from the outer surface of the block, 
until it reaches the afore-mentioned cleft 
But how is this done ? The men fasten a 
square wooden board, each of the sides of 
which measures about four feet, by its 
comers by means of a rope, taking great 
care that the lengths of the rope from each 
comer be equal; they bring together the 
ends of these parts, and fasten them to 
another rope which has been secured at 
the top of the gallery. It is on this board 
that the men now work, the one sitting 
cosily in a corner turning the auger, and 
taking care to hold it as nearly as possible 
on the pillarage of the rock, the other 
striking with a hammer. The explosion of 
the powder rammed into this hole generally 
throws down our block of rock. But 
suppose it fails to do so. The^ two men 
now let down two ropes, go down along 
them to the block, wind the ropes round 
their waists, and by means of crowbars 
force the block down from beneath their 
feet, while they themselves hang by the 
ropes in mid-air like a spider by his web. 
Now suppose our block to be a repre- 
sentative one as to quality and ishape. 
Let it be 4 feet 4 inches long, 4 feet 8 
inches wide, and 3 feet thick. Before 
touching the block, the skilful quarry- 
man asks himself, — What can be best 
got out of this block ? How am I to 
make it yield me the greatest sum of 
money ? We will take for granted that 
the following is the course he decides upon. 
First, then, he splits it right in the middle. 
Then, with a suitable tool called gouge, he 
cuts, right in the middle, across one end of 
the upper half of the block, a narrow, 
shallow ditch running at right angles to 
the previous cleft, or as nearly parallel as 
possible to the pillarage of the rock. 
Running a somewhat sharp-pointed chisel 
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along this ditch, and striking it with a 
hammer, each step as it moves, at last 
separates this upper half of the block into 
two parts. The same process is repeated 
with each of these halves. The other half 
of the original block is trimmed in exactly 
the same manner. Each of these eight 
pillars is again split into two of equal 
thickness, then each of these again is 
similarly treated, until ultimately e€tch of 
the eight pillars of 4 feet 4 inches long, by 
14 inches wide, has been split into twelve 
separate pieces, each being three quarters 
of an inch thick. The work of these two 
men with our original block is now 
finished. They therefore place these 
pillars on a waggon, and send them on to 
the shed in which the other pai*tner and 
the journeyman work; that is, the two 
that work yn y Ian, 

We now consider the work of these men. 
They begin by turning one of these pillars 
with one side up, then in the middle and 
across that side they cut a /\-shaped slit ; 
they then turn this side down, and, with a 
huge wooden mallet of about 201bs. weight, 
strike on the other side, now turned up, 
exactly opposite the slit. The pillar then 
cuts transversely. Each of these pieces is 
now i part of the original block, and 
when this process has been applied to each 
of the other pillars we shall ultimately 
have 384 blocks, each measuring 26 inches 
long, 14 inches wide, three quarters of an 
inch thick. Now the partner, by means 
of a small wooden mallet and a thin /\- 
shaped chisel, the broad end being the 
sharpened end, splits each of these blocks 
again into eight separate sheets. These he 
places in a heap on his right-hand side, and 
his work is done. Then comes the 
journeyman's part. He sits on what is 
called a travel, i.e., a wooden bench of 
about 5 feet in length, in which, at about 
equal distances from each end, is fixed a 
thin iron bar, about 3J feet long and one 
foot high, the blade being about three 
inches wide. The journeyman takes up 
one of the above thin sheets in his left 
hand, puts one end of it to rest on the 
travel, and the other on his left knee, and 
then proceeds to " dress " it ; that is, with^ 
an iron knife with steel-sharpened edge, 
about 18 inches long and 2| inches wide. 



having a slight bend in the handle to 
protect the workman's thumb, he cuts one 
end and a side at right angles to each 
other. Then, with a suitable measuring 
rod, he measures off" a length of 24 inches 
and a width of 12 inches, and then cui«, 
guided by these marks, parallel to the 
previous cut sidea We have now a square 
slate ready for the market. 

I may here remark that, instead of this 
travel, hand-knife, and measuring rod, 
machines worked by traddle and spring 
have been invented, which are now fast 
ousting the above time-honoured mode of 
working ; and it is possible that, in a near 
future, quarrymen will have but a vague 
idea of how their forefathers used to work. 

Now, out of our original block of 
60f cubic feet, we have succeeded in 
getting 3,072 slates, each 24 inches long by 
12 inches wide. For each hundred of 
slates of this size the quarrymen is, at 
present, paid 2s. lOd. It is, however, 
necessary to understand how he counts his 
hundred, which is neither 100 nor 112. 
He counts his slates by threes, each three 
being collectively called a mwrw] and of 
these threes there are 42, and two unit 
slates in addition, in every hundred. A 
hundred then for the workmen means 128. 
Consequently out of the original block 
the quarry man gets 3,072 -r 128 = 24 
hundreds ; or, in terms of money, he has 
earned 24 X 2^ = 68s. This, however, 
does not represent the total wages of the 
crew for working this block. What is 
actually paid by the employer varies 
according to the terms of the contract 
under which the crew is working. Let us 
suppose that our crew works at a 
poundage of £2; that is, that for every 
20 shillings' worth of slates he produces 
the workman is to receive £3. On these 
terms the actual earnings of our crew 
would amount to £10 4s. 

It may not be uninteresting to those 
who know nothing about quarrying to be 
told also that the quarry man has a name 
for each size of slates. Very large blocks 
of a certain quality, and exceeding a 
certain length and breadth, are sent down 
to the quarry mills, where they are sawn, 
polished, and trimmed into grave stones, 
cistern stones, &c. I quote the following 
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passage from Hugh Derfel Hughes' 
"Antiquities of Llanllechid and Llan- 
degai " (page 124), — 

^' About the beginning of this century, a slate 
merchant, of the name of Mr. Docer, going 
through the quarry with Lord Penrhyn, advised 
him mat all the slates should be made of such 
and such a size, and this is the origin of the 
name Docera, By this time the slnll of the 
quarryman and of the slater found some new 
plan continually. One wanted to do this, and 
another that, and his Lordship failed to please 
everybody. His Lady, however, seeing him in 
this plight, and in continual trouble, advised 
him to call the slates after the names of the 
degrees of the aristocracy. He took up the 
suggestion, and called the 24 X 12 slate a 
Duchessy the 20 X 10 a CountesSy and the 16 X 8 
a Lady J** 

By our time, however, we have a great 
variety of these rock aristocrats; for we 
have Queens ; big, small, and narrow 
Duchesses ; big, small, and narrow 
Countesses and Ladies, &c. 

Before dismissing the question of the 
quarryman and his work, one other species 
of workmen deserves honourable mention. 
He is the rybelvrr, and may be most 
appropriately described as a sort of respect- 
able beggar. And every quarryman, in 
the restricted sense of the term, must pass 
through this stage of existence; it is the 
first stage of apprenticeship. When a boy 
has had his name entered on the quarry 
register, he fixes upon a ceii;ain gallery 
in which to work, his decision being 
usually ^ided by the fact that in that 
gallery either his father, brother, uncle, or 
some person likely to help and teach him, 
works. Let us follow him, a boy of 
thirteen, as he struts along the gallery, his 
brand new hammer in one hand, his brand 
new chisel in the other. He looks about 
him, and sees a quarryman failing to lift 
up a stone ; he runs up to him, and very 
obsequiously offers to help him. For his 
good services he may receive a small block 
of stone, the benefact&r very patronisingly 
showing him how to trim it. After 
finishing his work on this block, he strolls 
on leisurely and hopefully, and perhaps 
comes across a crew having more blocks 
about than they can want, and here he 
manages to pluck up enough courage to 
ask point blank whether they cannot spare 
him a block or two. In this way he at 



last begs enough to convey to his work- 
shed, where he is again taught by some 
kind friend how to split and dress them. 
Some are doomed for their lives to follow 
this mode of living on alms, sometimes 
making very good wages, sometimes faring 
very badly ; the greater number, however, 
succeed in working themselves out of this 
humble position, and in becoming partners 
in crews. The gradus honorum are 
rybelwVy joum^yTaan, bargain-man. 

It is difficult to find any working man 
who has more leisure time than the quarry- 
man of Carnarvonshire. At Bethesda, the 
hours are from 6-30 a.m. till 5-30 p.m., and 
on Saturdays from 6-30 a.m. to 11-30 
a.m. ; but in winter, the days are much 
shorter. He spends his leisure hours on 
the whole to good profit. One can pro- 
bably find no hour spent in a greater 
variety of ways than the quarryman's 
dinner hour from 11-30 to 12-30. You 
may, here and there, find a number loung- 
ing lazily, smoking, thinking about nothing, 
or engaged in a conversation which could 
not in any way redound to their credit 
either intellectually or morally. But these 
are exceptions. Oftener you may find 
half-a-dozen, more or less, eagerly engaged 
in singing, preparing for some musical 
contest at an Eisteddfod, or from mere 
fondness for music. But let us enter one 
of the cabins in which the men eat. Dinner 
being over, a man says he has the Oenedl, 
and passes it on to Mr. So and So, who is 
par excellence the reader in that cabin. 
Another day Yr Herald, YFaner, or YCelt 
may be the paper ; and in some huts, the 
reader happens to be conversant enough 
with English to read off* an English article 
into fairly good Welsh. In the course of 
his reading, he is often interrupted, for 
someone has a question to ask, and this 
question gives rise to a spirited discussion. 
Sometimes several men have a book each ; 
at other times a fit of drowsiness over- 
comes them all, and we have a truly 
musical snoring chorus sung to the ac- 
companiment of a few rats in search for 
cnimbs of bread. I remember well how 
greedily the inhabitants of some of these 
cabins used to look forward for Y Drysorfa, 
month after month, when Rhys Lewis was 
appearing in it, and for F Cymro, where 
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Enoc Huws was found. Another day, some 
one quotes a verse fi-om the Bible, and 
asks the others to explain it to him. 
Of tener, however, than these strictly biblical 
questions is introduced some industrial, 
social, educational, political, or theological 
matter. A brisk discussion often follows, 
evincing sometimes the most happy ignor- 
ance of the real difficulties of the case, but 
far of tener manifesting a thorough ap- 
preciation of the subject in all its bearings. 
A deal of bickering there, doubtless, is some- 
times, if not of animosity too, especially 
when discussing political matters, but this 
frequent reading, discussing, and question- 
ing naturally sharpen the mind, and make 
the quarryman on the whole an intelligent, 
keen-witted man. Here truly, as "iron 
sharpeneth iron ; so a man sharpeneth the 
countenance of his friend." 

But how does the quarryman spend his 
time when he is out of the quarry ? He 
does not take much interest in the 
mountains whose tops reach the clouds, he 
does not care to acquaint himself with 
their wonders, to gaze at their beauty, 
picturesqueness, or sublimity, or to ex- 
amine their contents from a botanical, 
geological, or any other point of view ; — 
that is one thing he does not do. There 
are hundreds who have lived a long life at 
the foot of Camedd Llywelyn, but who 
have never climbed to its summit, and who 
have never seen the sun rise in all its 
splendour and majesty from it. It appears 
as if working at the very heart of one 
mountain breeds in them a kind of in- 
diflFerence, if not contempt, for all the other 
mountains. This may partly account for 
the fact that, though living amidst the 
most varied scenery, with its soft gentle 
beauty or its awe-inspiring sublimity, the 
qualities most wanting in the quarryman's 
character are those which should be in- 
spired by constant communion with such 
a nature. All this, however, may be 
due, not to any want of respect for nature 
as such, but to lack of training and 
education. 

The quarrymen believe in education, and 
the feeling of hundreds of them was well 
expressed by one of them who told me 
once, — " If I was not sent to school myself, 
and know not the value of education, I 



know well the disadvantages of being 
ignorant, and will therefore give my 
children, and help the children of others to 
get, as much education as possible." The 
present educational system at Bethesda is 
not what it should be, and will not, in my 
opinion, stand comparison with that of 
Festiniog. I shall not inquire into the 
reasons ; suffice - it to say that there is 
no School Board; National and British 
Schools, together with their necessary 
drawbacks, have hitherto been the basis of 
the educational system. It is, however, 
worthy of notice that in 1884, the quarry- 
men undertook to contribute £1000 to- 
wards the University College of North 
Wales at Bangor, and that before the 
present year has run its course, an Inter- 
mediate School will have been established 
at Bethesda. 

During their leisure hours, the quarry- 
men find plenty to do. Some have actually 
realised the Chamberlain idea, — three 
acres and a cow ; and the great majority of 
the workmen have gardens attaiched to 
their houses. And I may venture to assert 
that it is not often one meets with gardens 
so neatly and carefully done, — with their 
rows of gooseberry trees, the currant trees 
along the garden walls, an apple tree here 
and there, the short rows of beans and peas, 
and the beds of lettuces, radishes, onions, 
and cress; and the cabbage, cauliflowers, 
and turnips in their seasons. The fondness 
of the people for small flower-gardens in 
front of their houses, where such a thing is 
possible, is another noteworthy feature. 
Some devote much time to the cultivation 
of flowers, and spend much labour on 
their neat Arrangement; but it must be 
confessed that, owing to lack of training 
and to ignorance as to the proper arrange- 
ments of colours, the result is often a 
medley rather than a truly artistic blending 
of colours, yielding to the mind that agree- 
able feeling which is always produced by 
true beauty. The evenings are spent by 
too great a number of young people m walk- 
ing about listlessly, knowing neither the 
whither nor the why of their goings ; but, 
generally speaking, the evenings are spent 
in choral practices, playing instruments, 
reading newspapers, periodicals chiefly of 
the theological type, conmientaries ana the 
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Bible, in church meetings and prayer 
meetings. 

On the whole, then, the quarryman is a 
man of a kind of rough independence of 
mind, somewhat daring in language, and 
fiery in temper. He is by no means 
bilingual, if by that term is meant ability 
to converse freely in English and Welsh, 
or to appreciate proceedings at a court of 
law. Notwithstanding, it is seldom that 
the English visitor fails to get answers to 
his questions, provided he condescends to 
lay aside all John BuUyism. I happened 
once to be travelling in the company of an 
Englishman who made the all-wise remark 
that Festiniog was the most uncivilised 
place he had yet visited ; for, he said, not 
one out of twelve could tell him " where 
he could be provided with the most suit- 
able accommodation and the best victuals." 
All English people, we suppose, do not 
venture upon making knowledge of such 
English to be the standard of civilization. 
The quarryman has, by our time, lost, to a 
great extent, the old feeling of servility 



which once characterised him, and feels, 
even in the preserce of a thorough-bred 
English tourist, that he has a right to 
breathe and live, to laugh and be merry. 
His outward appearance, however, and his 
address and plain talk, should not be made 
the criterion by which to judge his real 
character — ^his inner man. He is honest 
and economical, kind, sympathetic, and 
generous, and he always respects those to 
whom respect is due. Their wonderful 
behaviour at their mass meetings during 
the strike of 1874 proves that the tiTie 
spirit of Christianity works within them ; 
while their beautiful chapels and churches, 
their neat clothing, their general cleanli- 
ness, their daily conversation, — in spite of 
lamentable exceptions, — and the number of 
excellent pastors working amongst them, 
prove that, in their opinion, religion has a 
claim to everjrthing that is best and 
noblest. 



J. Owen Jones. 
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A LONG the verdant leafy way, 
^^ Beyond the tumult of the town. 
We reach at length a temple grey, 
Whose peaceful spires look down 

Upon the world that round them lies, 
Upon God's acre sleeping there, 

Upon the waters as they flow 
Among the meadows fair. 

Peace broods about the ancient fane — 

The holy calm of centuries 
That takes no count of years nor marks 

Time as it onward flies. 

Go, scan the spreading, bustling town, 
The port whence countless vessels go 

O'er all the seas, the Queen's highway 
Of commerce to and fro. 

Then turn from that tumultuous scene. 
The blare and business of the mart, 

And muse beneath these hallowed walls 
From the vain world apart. 

For what avail the roystering crowd. 
And all the ferment of the town P 

Cardiff. 



Here nigh a score of centuries 

From these grey spires look down. • 

For when our isle was young, when scarce 
The Druid sway was jwwt and o'er. 

Came saints from far beyond the seas. 
Bearing to Britain's shore 

The message of the Holy One. 

'Twas here they paused, 'twas here they reared 
The temple of their simple faith 

To Him they loved and feared 

Long ages since. Then reverent walk 

Among these stones, beneath these shades ; 

The very dust is hallowed — 
No sordid air pervades 

These precincts. O for more such faith, 

More restful quiet, that we may 
Draw nearer to the mystic world 

To be revealed some day — 

The world the saints of Llandatf kne^ 
And kept untarnished in their sight, 

That shall endure when things of earth 
Have vanished into night. 

Abthub Mbs. 



/From a Fholotivfh ty E. R. OfiU, Abtrfita^k.) 

MY FIRST DAYS AT THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES. 



I DID not fairly represent the average 
Aberystwyth roan, — my prejudices 
were stronger and my ignorance more 
dense. I believed that all the beauty and 
all the glory of Ood'a creation were to be 
seen in North Wales, and there only. I 
believed that a Tory was a manifestation 
of the evil one, and that s Kadical was a 

rr^onified virtne walking among men. If 
had any belief stronger than the fore- 
going, it was this, — that Calviniatic Method- 
ism was the salt of the earth, and that 
Calvinistic Methodists were the only people 
who were known to be on the right path 
to heaven. I am now going to relate how 
I fell among men of strange opinions, and 
how I got on with them. 

We had to pass an examination on enter- 
ing, and I was informed that multitudes 
had been rejected. One of the examiners, 
— I was told afterwards he was Professor 
MacCallum, — came to me, and told me 
what I was likely to do in future. His 
words were partly a command and partly 
a prophecy; they came to pass to the 
very letter. Professor MacCallum is far 
away from Aberystwyth now, but a 



generation of men in Wales have reason to 
bless the day when he came to our first 
University College. 

Once with the examination off my mind, 
I was free to ramble through the town. It 
was a lovely September day; and, for- 
getting for the moment that I was out of 
North Wales, I thought I had never seen 
anything so glorious as the Terrace. After 
that I have had experience, during a busy 
life, of many University towns, in our 
islands and in France and Germany and 
Italy ; and it is my opinion now that, for 
the salubrity of its climate, for the variety 
of the walks around it, and for its distance 
from what is generally known as town 
Ufe, Aberystwyth excels them all oa the 
seat of a University College. I confessed 
my admiration, in an unguarded moment, 
to a student from Rhandir Mwyn, with 
whom I had had a rather exciting con- 
versation about the respective merits of 
North and South Wales. " Not only has 
Providence blessed South Wtiles with finer 
towns, it hai4 given it a more perfect 
language, and more beautiful women." In 
spite of the examination, I had idready 
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found time to fall in love; and I felt tune is my favourite; and the Unitarian 
savagely helpless while he attacked North saw, before long, a pale inquisitive face 
Wales. He was a Methodist preacher, looking at him through the half open door, 
though he was a South Walian, and so he As he played on I unconsciously entered 
had redeeming qualities. his room and walked up to him. He was 
Worse, however, was to come. I must an exceedingly pleasant fellow, and he 
say how I unwarily chummed, not only played me a number of Welsh airs in suc- 
with a Unitarian, but with a number of cession. He said that he came from the 
them. I had the comer room on the third garden of Wales, which I stoutly main- 
corridor, — at that time students were al- toined was in the Vale of Clwyd ; but he 



lowed to reside in 
college. In that 
room I thought 
my Lines had 
fallen in a very 
pleasant place, it 
was spacious and 
commanded a 
view of the castle 
and of the main 
approach to the 
college. When 
my South Wales 
friend paid his 
first visit, 1 ex- 
patiated on the 
comfort and 
pleasant position 
of my quarter, 
when he inter- 
rupted me, — "You 
have just come 
fi'om ^lorth Wales 
and you are a fooL 
You think you are 
in a veiT pleasant 
place, but you 
might as well be 
perched above the 
crater of a volcano. 
Don't you know 
that there is an 
Unitarian of the 
worst kind down below you, and that there the subject. 



is another at the end of this very corridor. 
Your mother won't know you when you 
go back." With this comforting assurance 
he left me. I thought he was in earnest at 
the time, and I was very miserable. Be- 
fore long, while musing on the desperate 
condition of the unorthodox, I heani most 
heavenly strains coming from the room 

below me. The Unitarian was playing after reading a Welsh translation of 
" The Dawn of Day " on the violin. This Shakespeare's Macbeth, — " I never thought 



lilingly said,- 
" No, everybody 
agrees it is in Pem- 
brokeshire, and 
you will agree if 
you come with me 
to see it" 

I had no very 
great doubt about 
the final desti- 
nation of all Uni- 
tarians, but had 
not hitherto con- 
cerned myself 
much with the 
nature of the 
place. My father 
never told us any- 
thing about it; 
but he often des- 
cribed where we 
Methodists were 
going to, — that 
land of harps and 
palm branches, 
where it is always 
dawn of day. 

But now I felt 

curious to know 

about the other 

place. I went to 

the libraiy to try 

to get a book on 

;- The Epic of Hades, by 

Lewis Morris, which had only just been 

published. I had heard much about Lewis 

Morris ; and, as he was so famous a poet, 

I thought he must be either a writer of 

hymns or of penillion to be sung with the 

harp. I took the book to my own room, 

and soon became intensely interested. I 

could say, as a quarryman told me lately 
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there was anything so good written in the I spent much of my first days at 
English language." Aberystwyth on that beautiful terraca 

I did not find in the Epic of Hades The terrace, between tea-time and dinner- 
exactly what I wanted. I once found a time was then, — as I hope it is still, — the 
Welsh student in Scotland who had never favourite walk of one in holy orders. The 
read Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progrees, and who tall figure of the clergyman attracted my 
wished to borrow my copy. I tore off the attention, and I was not averse to entering 
covers of the American humorist's Kew into conversation with him, though I be- 
Pilffrim'8 Progress, and lent him that. My lieved that the Sunday work of clergymen 
friend's remark was, — " It is very interest- was uttering curses on those who were 
ing, I don't wonder people like it, but the agitating for the disendowment of the 
old Puritans are not the people I took them church, and that their weekly work was 
to be." the discovery of new and more telling 

As I was poring over the Epic, and for- curses. But he never referred to this sub- 
getting what I conceived to be my friend's ject. On many other questions could 
future, there was a knock at the door, he give definite information, — from the 
The Principal 
of the college 
came in and 
said, — Mr. 
Jones, I have 
brought Mr 
Lewis Morris to 
see your rooms. " 
I wished very 
much to ask 
Lewis Morris,a8 
he must have 
studied the 
geography of 
that region 
thoroughly, to 
tell me some- 
thing about the 
n i g n t into 
which the Uni- 
tarian was 
plunging, 

though he could play " The Dawn of Day " champion boxer of the day to the champion 
so well. But, Fearing tliat the great author tyrant of the world. He had stored his 
would blush uncomfortably if I made his mind with accounts of what is picturesque 
own work a subject of conversation, I in the history of the world, he made me 
showed him the German prints with which feel that the study of history was the best, 
I had decorated my walls, — each being and I have often|(||l looked back with de- 
fastened to the wall by four pins. light to those long summer evening walks 

At last I determined to have a talk with on the terrace, 
the Unitarian about his prospects, and I I was very curious to know where all 
had one. To my surprise, I found that he the professors went on Sundays, and I made 
read the Bible and that he knew it well, many inquiries. I tried to find out how 
Besides, as he was unable to grant what I many of them were total abstainers, and I 
had always regarded as indisputable, I went to some to try to convert them to my 
found that I was no match foi- bim at that own views about intoxicating drinks, 
time. Between his arguments and his which was this, — that the devil had 
violin, he convinced me that he was a invented them all, at an early date in the 
Christian of a kind. history of the world, in order that fallen 
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man* might be 
his certain prey. 
The more cour- 
teous and for- 
beariDg these 
gentlemen 
were, the more 
did I redouble 
my exertions to 
make them as 
virtuous as 
they were 
learned. 

I spent three 
years in all at 
Aberystwyth. 
I came in con- 
tact with men 
from all parts 
of Wales, and 
I began to un- 



derstand that tnithB have more aspects than 
one. I came to Aberystwyth believing 
that I had seen the exact dimensions of all 
true ideas respecting religion, morality, 
and politics ; and I left college without 
losing any of the truths I had ^en taught 
by the stone-breaker who was my Sunday 
school teacher. But I had seen how other 
men looked at the same truths, and I had 
almost become tolerant. The lovely walks 
around Aberystwyth, the strolls by moon- 
light among the castle ruina, the awaken- 
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ing caused by many of the lectures,— 



notably those of Dr. Eth^, — the happy 
■'rught 



hours spent in the library, the inidmght 
hours, which went so soon while ghost 
stories were related, the healthy excitement 
of exercise, — all these are associated in my 
mind with men whose creeds are not mine, 
but whose characters have won my life- 
long respect. 

A short time ago, I saw a letter in the 
Times from an Anglican bishop, in which 
he took for granted that Unitaiians are not 
Christians. I 
asked the 
clergyman I 
knew best, a 
first class 
Oxford man, 
whether that 
was his view, 
and he sur- 
prised me by 
saying it was. 
I then asked a 
doctor of laws, 
an excellent 
poet, and a mfui 
of very wide 
sympathies, and 
he said it was 
the ordinary 
ABBBTBrwTTH cABTi*. ^lew takcH by 
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England. I believe that, among the 
students of the three University Col- 
leges of Wales, a more tolerant spirit 
prevails. 

I write these foolish remarks to show 
in what way a Welsh lad, — isolated 
geographically, politically, and from a 
religious point of view, — is affected by the 
life of a University College in Wales. 
Many of us regard the excellent results 
obtained by the colleges in various ex- 
aminations as exceedingly impoitant ; but 
few will be found to deny that the true 
work of a university college is to bring 
men from all parts of Wales into the closest 
contact, so as to temper enthusiasm by 
common sense, and to gain that spirit of 
toleration which is as essential to the 



ordinary man of business as it is to the 
rare seeker for truth. 

I can hardly reproach myself for 
neglecting my reading at Aberystwyth. I 
had felt my ignorance, and was ashamed of 
it ; I had felt the delight that is found in 
knowing things. My Unitarian friend and 
I read sixteen houra a day, and through 
every third night in addition ; and well 
do 1 lemember the hoarse music of the 
corn-crick, — and music it was, — coming to 
us with the fragrance of newly mown hay 
over the town while all were asleep. But, 
the older I get, the more do I feel that real 
education came from contact with the 
professors and with our fellow-students; 
and, as time flies, the less do I regret the 
time spent at the Debating Society and in 
my fellow students' rooms. 



NORTH. WALES DEFENDED: 

Ob, an Akswsb to an immodest and scurrilous libel, lately published, and entitled A Tbip to Nobth Wajjss. 
BeinsT, as the author pretended, a description of that country and people. Printed in the year 1701. 



[The men of the eighteenth century, the century 
of Hogarth, read and enjoyed much that is, 
happily, unreadable in our days. I left out of 
the "Trip to North Wales" much that its first 
readers, undoubtedly, delighted in. I should 
not, however, have omitted the lawyer's descrip- 
tion of the Merioneth militia marching through 
the town of Dolgellau. Among other things, it is 
said that "their drums were pails and small tubs, 
headed with pedigrees, which made a terrible 
noise; their officers, for distinction, instead of 
scarves and corselets, wore great bunches of leeks 
in their hats." 

The lawyer's satire was answered by a fiery 
Welshman, absolutely devoid of humom*, who 
made up in zeal for what he wanted in wisdom 
and knowledge. He sometimes holds up his 
hands in horror at what the idle lawyer had 
done, — ^vilifying the clergy and saying that 
Cader Idris was a rocky hill ; he sometimes tells 
the lawyer's personal history in terms too coarse 
for me to copy; and sometimes he finds. con- 
solation in thinking how the men of Mawddwy 
would treat the reviler if he came among them 
again.] 

ABOUT the month of March, 1701, there 
peeped out a paper, besmeared with 
ink, full of scurrilous expressions and re- 
flexions on the country and people of North 
Wales, much to the disgrace of the author, 
printer, and publisher, for it showed them 
to be as venomous as the work itself. 
The author was KB., an idle lawyer, — 



as he calls himself. And for want of 
being employed to plead in the way of his 
practice, he sets himself up a scowl, and 
falls a railing at a country and people that 
were never ill spoken of by any modest or 
impartial author. His work shows him to 
be a Tumble Street breed and of a Billings- 
gate education. 

Next, after his quibbling title, he in- 
scribes a perfidious dedication to W. T. 
And he cannot pass that over without 
reflecting upon men of holy orders, and 
their vestures, saying that they are prouder 
of a paragon cassock than a soldier is of 
his laced coat and feather. And at the 
bottom thereof he subscribes himself E. B. 
We know not what those lettei*8 signify, 
unless they signify Eternal Booby, which 
I think agrees well With his parts. I must 
be contented to call him so, since I can 
frame no name else so becoming him out of 
those two letters. 

Then Mr. Eternal Booby proceeds to 
feign a story to his reader, and in the 
beginning thereof he atheistically reflects 
upon wise Solomon, and borrows Scripture 
phrases to make out his jeers, and repro- 
bately tramples the ashes of the wisest of 
God's anointed. And he confesseth that 
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what he wrote was to please bis own 
fancy, without the least regard to any 
person, or to his own conscience. And 
then he falls rudely upon his main fabric, 
or the body of his book. 

And to let you know that he was a 
person of some quality, he tells you that 
he happened, — but rather intruded, — one 
day in Trinity term to dine at a Welsh 
judge's house, with whom he was ac- 
quamted; but he cannot tell you that he 
dined with the judge, but with some Welsh 
attorneys. And in a little time he 
gratified the judge and his family well for 
that entertainment by telling you that all 
that was set upon the table was made 
invisible in less time than a man might say 
the Lord's prayer. It is likely that his 
presence there was the greatest instrument 
m that expedition. 

And berore he came within sight of the 
country, he runs on upon credit, and tells 
you that Wales looks like the fag end of 
the world and the very rubbish of Noah's 
flood, and he is not ashamed to tell you 
that the world was made by chance. This 
Eternal Booby thinks it not enough to 
reflect upon the creation, — as if he could 
amend God's work, — ^but adds to these 
atheistical expressions that the world was 
made by chance, in denial of God's decree. 

He most impudently tells you, if a man 
hath a chimney to his house in Wales, he 
stands in great danger of being pricked 
down for high sherifi*. But I am sure, and 
it is well known, that there is never a 
county in Wales that wants good gentle- 
men of sufficient estates to bear such an 
office ; and their houses in Wales are not 
infeiior to the houses in England, and not 
short of being as well furnished with 
everything, except pettifoggers. He tells 
us that our priests are made of the vilest 
of the people. What a sacrilegious rascal 
is this, thus to abuse God's anomted ! He 
cannot forbear abusing of the universities, 
saying that fire and cups in faces are 
the arms of Cambridge, &c. And then, 
audaciously, he rails against the garments 
of holy orders, calling them spiritual 
muckenders. The whipping post waits for 
him, the gallows claims him, and the devil 
spouses him, and will not miss of him when 
he hath finished his drudgery. 



Many counties in England cannot but 
thankfully acknowledge that they are 
yearly relieved and supplied with great 
quantities of butter from Wales. It may 
be safely said that in the cities and towns 
of Bristol, Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, 
Chester, Shrewsbury, Bridgnorth, and 
many other places, is sold many thousand 
pounds' worth of Welsh butter in the year, 
and it is much desired by the English, and 
prized by them above the butter of their 
own country's making. And it is well 
known to be the best butter in these three 
kingdoms, and perhaps as good as any 
butter in the world. 

Their liquor, said he, is treacherous in its 
eflfects. We may perceive by that that the 
scatter-brain lawyer took too much of it. 
Next, after that, he tells you that the first 
town he stepped into was Welsh Pool, in 
Montgomeryshire. What now, coxcomb ? 
After you passed the river Dee, — in going 
from England to Wales, — the Welsh Pool 
was the first town you slept in ? A 
surveyor for the town of Gotham! The 
river Dee was never within twenty miles 
of that road. Who knows what this 
carping booby means by these notorious 
lies. In the same paragraph he tells you 
he got early to bed at Pool, in respect of 
his next day's journey to Dolgellau, 
which consisted of twelve Welsh miles, 
siid he ; but it was never before reckoned 
less than twenty-four miles. W^e find that 
this fellow cannot scribe the smallest 
sentence without a great lie to flourish it. 

But the best of all is his feigning a 
story to let you know that he rode on 
horseback, and to make you believe that 
he kept a man, and that he was admitted 
to speak with the judge. All Europe will 
own the Welsh gentry to be as well ac- 
complished as any gentlemen in the world ; 
and whereas he said their horses were but 
a cubit and half high, it is notoriously 
false, for the Welsh gentry hfl,ve generally 
the best horses in the kingdom. Dolgellau 
is not walled nor environed round with 
rocks, for on the west and east sides of 
that town there is a pleasant and fruitful 
valley, enriched with a pleasant river, 
running through the middle thereof. The 
north side from that town is a fertile and 
arable land, although something rising in 
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pleasant banks. And on the south side of 
the town there • is a pleasant mountain 
common, to the great benefit of the 
adjacent inhabitants ; for it fumisheth 
them with plenty of good fuel, and they 
cannot overstock it with cattle to feed on 
the pastures thereof. This mountain is 
hilly, but not very rocky ; and the highest 
hill thereof, called Cader Idris, is but 
twelve hundred and odd yards in per- 
pendicular attitude, or about three quarters 
of a mile. 

I have been at Dolgellau, but was never 
more civilly or more kindly treated in 
any place than I was in that town. 
I found the inhabitants of the town 
to be very courteous and kind to all 
people, especially to strangers. And as 
for the lodgings of the^ place, I never 
found better in all my travels in England 
than I had in that town. And I am sure 
that lords and earls would be glad of so good 
a lodging on their travels in some parts of 
England, — the liar's own country, — and I 
never saw better bread, butter, meat, or 
drink ma'le of malt, than I ate and drank 
in that town ; and I cannot forbear telling 
you further, that the women thereof, for 
the generality, are as neat and cleanly 
housewives as most are in England. 

At Dolgellau his behaviour was so very 
scandalously sottish that he was not seen 
a piece of a day sober, but so overwhelmed 
with strong liquors, — any sort he could 
come at, — that his senses were generally 
benighted before noon-day. And one time, 
coming into the sherift'*s dining room to 
seek for wine, under a mistake, he drank 
a great glass of water wherein others had 
washed their hands after dinner. And 
he was several times taken up dead drunk 
in the streets by gentlemen that passed 
by, who civilly brought him to his 
chamber ; and it is no wonder, as his book 
mentioned, that the sow should grunt him 
out. He basely abused his good landlady 
about the bedding and clean furniture she 
had provided, which was pure, fresh, and 
clean, whereas a hogstye was a fitter 
lodging for such a guest as he was. 

And whereas he mentioned in his 
scurrilous lying pamphlet that there was 
never a tree but the gallows in sight of 
this town of Dolgellau, it is well known 



there are^ thousands of trees within less 
than a mile of the town ; and the boughs 
of the meanest of them are strong enough 
to hang such a lying sot as he was, who fs 
far fitter for a gallows than a bar, if lying 
and drinking were crimes that deserved 
such a punishment. This is but a few 
gleanings of this abusive man's behaviour 
in the town of Dolgellau. 

In his going from Dolgellau to Caer- 
narvon, finding his portmanteau too empty 
for a person of the long robe, he ois- 
mounted, and filled up the vacancy with 
cockles and mussel shells, which so sullied 
his black gown, and daubed the small 
number of linen apparel he had, that his 
landlady at Caernarvon was forced in- 
stantly to show her skill to preserve them 
from perpetual damage. 

And to his misfortune in Caernarvon, — 
finding his money short, and his practice 
less, — he went to a gentleman's house of 
six hundred a year, about half a mile from 
the town, designedly to fill his craving 
gulf. The gentleman, — as is customary in 
that country to be civil and kind^to 
strangers, — ^made him welcome. But the 
tripper, being too greedy, overloaded his 
carcase, and so much that the gentleman's 
attendants were forced to carry him into 
town again, where he so obstinately re- 
fused the civility of his supporters to carry 
him to his lodging, but, like a beast, laid 
himself down upon Caernarvon cross, 
where he continued most part of the night, 
till constables, and bailiffs, and others 
thence removed him. 

Upon his going from Caernarvon to the 
town of Beaumaris by water, he drank 
brandy by whole quart bottles, to the 
admiration of all his fellow travellers, 
which made him look as if he was 
wrestling with death. And in that agony 
his fellow passengers, being over disturbed 
with their soul companion, resolved to 
carry him ashore in a chair, which con- 
sternation moved the judge, that was going 
before them, to look back and to ask what 
was the matter. Some of the judge's 
attendants replied that one of the lawyers 
was far in drink. Then his lordship said, 
" O fie, O fie." 

[But here I most stop, the boisteroos oooneDess of th9 
fiery Welshman has gone too far.] 
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HE Guild of Graduates is still employed corporate character, should do much for the 
in drawing up rules for the conduct advaucemeut of true education in Wales. 
Its members should be the guides of a 
University extension movement in the 
districts around their respective homes. 
For this purpose the Guild and the 
University Senate could co-operate, and an 
itinerant lecturer sent by the coui't would 
have the invaluable aid of the graduates in 
getting an audience. 

The students of the University Colleges 



of its meetings ; and, so far, it has shown 
no sign of its desire to do work that will 
justify its existence. 

The second meeting was held at the 
Raven Hotel, Shrewsbury, on Saturday, 
June 9th. There wan but a meagre attend- 
ance; everyone knew that the only work 
to be done was the discussion of regula- 
tions drawn, up by a committee. This 



committee was appointed by the Guild at are, and will be more so in the future, the 

its full first meeting ; and as the leaders of movements in their homes. As 

re^julations it had drawn up were either clergymen or ministers, as doctors or 

the usual regulations for the conduct of teachers, as farmers or shop-keepers, they 

public meetings, or embodiments of resolu- carry with them from the University 

tioDS already passed by the Guild, most of Colleges a desire for knowledge which they 

us felt that the business of the second communicate into those around them, 

meeting of the Guild would be formal only. At the meetings of the Guild they might 

It may be well, here, perhaps, to state be taught to organize meetings in their 

the kinds of uses for winch the Guild, in districts, members of the Guild might 

the opinion of many, ought to adapt itself, volunteer to go and lecture, or recom- 

Its meetings should give old students mendationa might be made to the Court to 
and present students of the University an employ a number of itinerant teachers, 
opportunity of coming into contact with especially of such branches of industry as 
each other. They should give old students may in time be established in Wales, 
an opportunity of spending their vacations For example, a meeting of these members 
in such a way that they can renew old of the Guild who are interested in the 
college friendships. They should give economic condition of Wales, might be 
students and teachers an opportunity for spent in discussing the possibility of in- 
knowing each other, so that the old    
students of the University may feel them- 
selves in touch with the younger genera- 
tions of professors. These meetings, while 
to some extent partaking of the nature of 
a holiday, will be really a continuation of 
University education to all that take part 
in them. 

Again, the Guild of Graduates, in its 



troducing new industries. Within the 
memory of men now living there was no 
wooLi-carving in Switzerland ; but now, 
owing to tiie enthusiasm of three or four 
peasants, thousands find profitable employ- 
ment during the long winter nights in 
carving marketable commodities out of 
wood. If one who knows Switzerland 
well were to come aad address meetings of 
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the Guild, the members who are interested 
might carry his message to the youths of 
their native districts, and wood-carving 
might be revived in various parts of Wales. 
When sufficient progress had been made, 
the Court might be asked to provide a 
travelling teacher, who would direct an I 
foster the peasant carvers, — giving them 
hints about tools, &c. 

In this matter there could be no collision 
between the Guild and the University 
Colleges. If the colleges had extension 
lecturers, they would find in the members 
of the Guild those who had prepared the 
way for them. Of course I take for 
granted that none of those engaged in 
teaching at the colleges are to be eng.iged 
in extension lecturing. The same men will 
not do for the two duties. A orood colleofe 
teacher may be an execrable extension 
lecturer, and I know successful extension 
lecturers who are certainly failures as 
college teachers. And besides, even if he 
were capable of it, a college tutor has no 
time to devote to extension lecturing 
without neglecting his college work. This 
work, as important as any part of the 
work of the University, should be left to 
the Guild, and to teachers specially 
employed. 

Research should be done by the Guild. 
We look forward to interesting papers on 
historical, and literary, and scientitic 
subjects. There are manuscript collections 
of poetry, — much of it of the greatest 
value, — scattered all over Wales; these 
might be copied by various members who 
are within reach of them, and offered to 
the Guild with an introduction. In this 
direction there is no end to the invaluable 
work the Guild might do. 

But it must be confessed that the Guild 
is moving slowly, and as if in doubts about 
its own mind. At its second meeting, out 



of twenty draft regulations drawn up by 
its committee for the conduct of ite 
business, it only *' provisionally approved " 
or provisionally rejected two. 

This little meeting decided that, in the 
method of electing representatives on the 
University Court, the decisive vote of the 
full first meeting and the recommendation 
of the committee were to be set at nought. 
It decided that the membera were to be 
elected, not at the meetings of the Guild, 
but by post. It was decided also that a 
poll of all the members of the Guild be 
taken on this question, and post-cards were 
immediately sent, with a request that each 
member should place his cross opposite the 
method he believed in. It is unfortunate 
that members should be pestered by these 
post-cards when their views have been 
clearly expressed already, simply because 
the minority are not content. 

Before these lines are read by anybody, 
the army of post-cards will have reached 
the Secretary. I earnestly hope that the 
Guild will stand to its first unmistakable 
decision. The intention was to make the 
Welsh Guild a more real body than the 
Convocation of any of the English 
Universities. If the election of repre- 
sentatives be by post, the Guild will at 
once, — as far as this is concerned, — ^become 
more unreal than any body connected with 
any English University, for, in them, such 
a function is performed only by those who 
are present. 

Some are opposed to the Guild's having 
any policy of its own, if not to its doing 
any work at all. There is a danger that 
the Guild, from which we expected so 
much, should become a phantom and a 
sham. It was to be more real than the 
convocation of students of any University ; 
there is a possibility that it will end in 
being the most disorganized and the most 
useless among them all. 
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ENOCH HUGHES. 

By Daniel Owen, 

Author of The Autobiography of Rhyt Lewitf Oven Tomoe, fc. 

Translated from the Welsh by the Hon. Claud Ytvian. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CAPTAIN TKEVOR. 

/^APTAIN RICHAED TREVOR had moved in 
our midst for some years, but was not a 
native of the village any more than Enoch was. 
When he first came to us, he was almost alone in 
being a person who had let his beard g^ow, and 
who did not shave at all, — which fact, until the 
style became fashionable, created a strong pre- 
judice against him in the bosoms of some good 
and godly people. Even that wise man, Abel 
Hughes, looked almost frowningly on him. It 
was extremely likely, said those who remembered 
his arrival, that he had not, at that time, '' much 
about him," and that he was a man who *' juggled 
for his living." He kept moving about the mines, 
and very soon, though no one knew how, he had a 
hand in this and that concern. It was generally 
believed that Richard Trevor was a man who lived 
on his wits, and certainly he was not short of 
these. He possessed a special capability of intro- 
ducing himself to everyone, and very soon he was 
seen talking to several persons with whom many 
of the old inhabitants had never spoken a word of 
Welsh. Richard Trevor spoke Welsh and English 
easily and glibly, and wove words unceasingly 
when necessary. I remember hearing Will Bryan 
take his oath that Richard Trevor had, at some 
time or other, swallowed Johnson, Webster, and 
Charles' dictionary, like a man swallowing three 
pills. Whatever about the veracity of Will's oath 
with respect to Johnson and Webster, it is not an 
incredible thing that Trevor had swallowed 
Charles' dictionary whole, for he was extremely 
well up in all religious doctrines, and the 
Scriptures were at his fingers' ends. In those days 
there was considerable discussion on religious 
subjects, — '* Predestination " and *' Perseverance 
in Grace," and such like matters, — and Richard 
Trevor was reckoned one of the "deepest" in 
argument and sharpest in the art of hair-splitting. 
At that time he was not a member of the chapel, 
nor was he very particular, either, about his 
conduct, for it was said by some that he sometimes 
took a " drop too much." Richard Trevor did not 



stand very high in the opinion of Rhys Lewis' 
mother, for I recollect hearing her say, — 

" I look upon him, you see, as being very like 
Evans, the road surveyor. Evans is very particular 
to keep the main road all right and tidy, but it is 
very seldom that he travels it himself. And 
Trevor i« just like that ; you would think that he 
is very careful that there is no stone or hole on the 
way to eternal life, but I'm afraid he himself never 
walks along it. I heard Bob there say that the 
Bible is at his finger ends, but I'd sooner hear 
there was a bit of it in his heart." 

Richard Trevor was not long before he came to 
the church meeting, and it was easy to understand, 
from the manner in which he questioned him on 
that occasion, that Abel Hughes also had an 
opinion like that of Mary Lewis about him. I 
was only a boy then, but I remember the evening 
well, and from that time till now I have never 
seen anyone, on being received into the church 
meeting, questioned so severely. I am sure that 
if people were to be questioned in a similar manner 
in these days, and if they knew of it beforehand, 
no one would ever become a member of the 
meeting. Whilst Abel was dealing with Richard 
Trevor, I never saw Rhys Lewis' mother, either 
before or after, show so much pleasure. She kept 
her head on one side, and the comers of her eyes 
fixed upon Abel, as though trying to say to him, — 
** That's it, Abel, press him hard." But whatever 
direction Abel took, there was no lack in answering 
on the part of Richard Trevor ; he replied to every 
question glibly aud fluently. I recollect that Bob 
Lewis and I walked back from chapel with his 
mother and Abel that evening, and Mary Lewis 
said, — 

**Abel, you never pleased me more than you 
did to-night." 

" Indeed. In what way, Mary ?" said Abel. 

" Well, in pressing that man so hard," said 
Mary. " I am afraid, Abel, that that fellow has 
not yet had his back broken, and that he wiU have 
hard work yet to qualify for Heaven, though his 
tongue is so glib." 

'' We don't all have the same object in coming 
to the church meeting, Mary," said Abel. 

**Well, didn't I know very well, Abel, from 
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what fou said, that you were tuiniog at Bomothuig 
like that, and you never speak at random. There 
was not a spark of the new birth in hiiu, was 
there now ?" said Mary. 

It iH extraordinary what insight into characters 
the old people had, and how keen they were to 
separate the thief and the dcapoiler from tbow 
who were coming through the gate into the Bheiip- 
fold. Was the concert pitch of the old people's 
reUgion higher than ours ? and could they, con- 
sequently, pick out the squeakers in the choir 
more easily f However, Richard Trevor had not 
been a member more than a full month before the 
rumour wont forth that he and Miss Pritchard, — 
who was a religious and innocent young lady, and 
reportod to have a good deal of money,^ — were 
going to be married. The report was soon 
verified,— that is to say, so far as the marriage 
was eoncerued ; but as to the money, it was 
never verified, for Miss Pritchard was just as poor 
as anyone else, only that she used to dress well. 
Richard Trevor was not above thinking about 
money, but if he married her for money he made a 
false step. Indeed I heard him say, years after 
the marriage, when he had risen to a high position 
in the world, that he was not indebted to anything 
for his honourable position except his own talents 
and exertions, and that all he had got as a fortune 
with his wife was. — a. pretty face, a heart full of 
admiration for himself, and a box full of clothes. 
And I have no reason to doubt his veracity, for I 
have heard more than one of his oM workmen say 
that both he and his wife looked poor enough for 
a time aft«r their wedding. But success and 
popularity were in store for Richard Trevor. It 
was not possible, according to the nature of things, , 
for BO bright a light to remain long under a bualicl. J 
As a tiger springs at its prey, so Richard Trevor 
one day jumped at fortune's throat, — he grasped 
it, and held on to it for many years. The fame of ^ 
Pwllygwynt mine has gone through the length and 
breadth of Wales. But perhaps it is not everyone 
who knows that Richard Trevor started it ; that he 
was the discoverer of the " big lode of lead." j 
From the first day that the discovery was made, ' 
Richard Trevor's riae was evident to everyone. 
He was no longer merely Richard Trevor, but , 
Captain Trevor, if you please. People began to 
look on Captain Trevor as a sort of Joseph, who 
had been sent by Providence to keep a lot of people 
alive. A sudden change took place in the opinion 
of people about him. Those who used to look 
upon him with a frown soon began to see that this 
was narrow-mindedness on their part, and thi'y 
lost no time in re-arranging their opinions of him. 
What were before called aius in Richard were only 
I Captain Trevor. Everyone had 



some faults, and even Captain Trevor could not be 
expected to be perfect. The weaknesses of Captain 
Trevor were only natural weaknesses, weaknesses 
that now could be easily accounted for and be 
excused in a man of hie jmsHioii. Captain Trevor 
was a great deal bettor man than they used to 
think he was, and most certainly he was a blessing 
to the district. In a word Captain Trevor was a 
very good example of the inclination of human 
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nature to form an incorrect opinion of a man when 
ho is poor, and of how hopeless it is for bii" to 
expect to be justly valued before he attains some 
amount of worldly success. If anyone bad 
prophesied of Captain Trevor. — as Mr. Bithel had 
done of Enoch Hughes, — that ho would never 
make a master, he would have been bound to have 
been put down as a false prophet. On Captain 
Trevor's shoulders office and authority lay grace- 
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fully and appropriately enough. It was evident 
that he had been bom to be a mast^^^r. Not 
because he showed any domineering or harsh over- 
bearingness. No, he was too kind and sociable for 
that. He had a better way, and a manner of 
saying by his behaviour to everyone under his 
authority, — "Look how mild I am, and yet how 
surly I might be if I chose. Take care not to 
abuse my mildness. I don't ask you to touch your 
hat to me, but all the same, you know it will be 
just as safe for you to do so.'* 

He never once officiated publicly in the chapel 
service ; but there was something in his appear- 
ance, — on a Sunday morning especially, — which 
drew forth from every member of the congregation 
a "Good morning. Captain Trevor" (under their 
breath). 
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A S has been already remarked, Mrs. Trevor was 
a single-minded woman ; and as was entirely 
natural and proper, it was she of all people who 
admired her husband most. She never crossed 
him, and he, as a consequence, was extremely 
suave to her. Mrs. Trevor boUeved that the 
happiness of half the himian race depended on 
her husband, and he never undeceived her; nor 
did he worry her in any sort of way with the 
details of his circumstances and his many cares. 
Indeed Mrs. Trevor had a dread of his showing her 
the mystery and importance of his social position, 
for fear that it would make her admire him too 
much, and cause her to forget her God. Mrs. 
Trevor knew that her husband was without an 
equal, and that the support of a whole district of 
human beings depended on his word ; and she 
also believed that the Captain possessed glory even 
beyond this, about which she knew nothing, and 
as to which it would not be good for her soul to 
know anything, for the reason that has been above 
stated. She had not, for example, the least doubt 
about the extent of his wealth, — all she knew was 
that she could draw from it interminably, — 

And though the drain on it wm great, 
Hifl fortune seemed not to abate. 

It was enough for Mrs. Trevor to know that the 
Captain's name was good in every shop. The 
thing that caused no little anxiety to Mrs. Trevor 
in the course of years was her fear that some of 
the Captain's cares, and his labour in studying 
geology so hard, would injure his intellect, by and 



bye; for the Captain, after all, was but a man. 
The only way, or at least the easiest way, thought 
Mrs. Trevor, in which she could be a wife worthy 
of Captain Trevor, and keep up her husband's 
dig^ty, was by dressing as well as she possibly 
could. Indeed she had been accustomed to do 
this at a time when her means were not equal to 
her wants, but now there was no fasting for the 
cravings of her eyes. Yet in spite of ail this, Mrs. 
Trevor was religious, and, let us hope, godly as 
well. No one was more regular in attending the 
means of grace. She was one of those that form 
the aristocracy of dissent, who make us admire 
them for having had the strength to stick to 
religion and abstain from going over to the church, 
or forgetting their Welsh and going over to the 
English cause. 

Captain and Mrs. Trevor had a daughter, — their 
only child Susan Trevor was the idol of her father, 
and the light of her mother's eyes. She was 
brought up in the fidl luxury of her father's success, 
and had every advantage of all the education that 
could be obtained in the neighbourhood in those 
days. I do not propose, at this point, to say what 
use she had made of these advantages. But I 
remember well that, when I was a boy, Susan 
Trevor was looked upon as the prettiest, the most 
fashionable, the most learned, and the most un- 
approachable girl that belonged to our chapel. 
Miss Trevor was the model for all our young girls. 
She, — after Abel Hughes' death, — was the first to 
be smuggled in as a full member of the chapel 
without being asked any questions. And it is a 
fact that Miss Trevor's dress used to draw more 
tears from the eyes of the young women of the 
chapel than were ever drawn by all the sermons 
that were preached in their hearing during that 
period. Few of the richer folk belong^ to our 
congregation, — ^they were mostly, to say the least, 
struggling people. Miss Trevor, consequentiy, 
was inclined to consider that none of the ** chapel 
people " were suitable companions for her, and none 
of our girls were so ambitious as to aspire to such a 
position. But they had the privilege of looking at 
her on a Sunday, and they greatly valued the 
privilege. Very natiurally, those who had the ad- 
vantage of speaking to Miss Trevor, used to look 
back on those times as the most sunny moments of 
their life. Miss Trevor did not attend the Sunday 
school, but she made up for this by giving a free 
tea to the poor children, and on such occasions 
she would herself pour out the tea into the cups, 
and it was even said that she had on more than one 
occasion put her fair hand under the chin of some 
small curly headed boy in a very caressing way. 
Some people, who were slightly envious, said that 
Miss Trevor was an empty-headed foohsh girl, 
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— quite aware of her good looks, and quite ignorant 
of her failings. But this could hardly have been 
true, and it is scarcely necessary to give any better 
reason for my saying so than by stating the fact 
that Will Bryan was a great admirer of hers. Will 
was not one to admire a silly flirt; and he was 
never tired of talking of *' Susie," as he called her. 
Will would let us boys say what we hkod about 
Captain Trevor, and sometimes he himself did 
not hesitate to speak harshly about him, because 
he had persuaded his father to speciilate tUl he 
had become poor. But not one of us dared breathe 
an unfavourable word about " Susie " without lay- 
ing himself open to the charge of being a coward, 
or else displaying what perfection he had reached 
in the noble art of self defence. And there is 
another matter that ought to be mentioned here, 
viz., that Miss Trevor herself did not despise Will. 
Will told me once as a secret, — * 'I understand human 
nature sufficiently well to be able to assure you 



that I am no small beer in Susie's eyes." Though, 
— as Rhys Lewis in his autobiography quotes 
Will's words, — "there was nothing definite be- 
tween him and Susie ; " yet it was well known to 
us chapel boys that Will had a great regard for 
her. We knew also that the Captain with his 
hawk-eye had discovered that Will was not unac- 
ceptable to his daughter, and that he had shown 
his utter disapproval of it. When I once spoke to 
Will about this, he said with his usual freedom of 
speech, — *' It's this way, you know. The Captain, 
now that my father has taken all his brass to 
Pwllyg^wynt, knows very well what o'clock it is in 
our house ; ho knows as well as can be that there 
is not much hope of £dOO a year to be got there. 
He thinks, you know, that he can make a better 
match, and in a way, I can't blame him. But if 
it came to a pitched battle between me and the 
Captain about Susie, I have a very good notion 
how things would turn out." 
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I. INTRODUCTION. 

HERE are many 
strange and pictur- 
esque scenes in the 
history of Wales. 
Among much that 
is dreary and de- 
void of human in- 
terest to US, we 
come across an 
^ occasional weird 
and startling Ecene 
in the untrodden paths of Welsh history, 
— throwinor a lurid li^fht on what other- 
wise lacks all variety of colouring. 

It will not be unacceptable to my readers, 
I know, to get an account of some of the 
more stirring scenes in our history, and 
that in the words of the historians who 
describe them, — translated or modernized, 
of course, where necessary. 

The first scene is taken from what is 
generally called Gregory's chronicle, written 
during the Wars of the Roses, and published 
by the Camden Society. It is an account 
of the death of old Owen Tudor, grand- 
father of Henry VII. This end of the 
troubled and romantic life of Owen Tudor 



took place after the battle of Mortimer's 
Cross, where he was taken prisoner, in 
1461. 

II. THE END OF OWEN TUDOR. 

And in that day's battle was Owen 
Tudor taken and brought into Hereford. 
And he was beheaded at the market place, 
and his head was set upon the highest step 
of the market cross. And a mad woman 
combed his hair, and washed away the 
blood from his face ; and she got candles, 
and set them around the head burning, 
more than a hundred. 

This Owen Tudor was father to the Earl 
of Pembroke, and had wedded Queen 
Catharine, king Heniy the Sixth's mother. 

He thought and trusted all the way that 
he should not be beheaded, till he saw the 
axe and the block. And when he was in 
his doublet, he trusted on pardon and 
grace till the collar of his red velvet doublet 
was ripped off. Then he said, — "That 
head shall lie on the block that was wont 
to lie on Queen Catharine's lap." And 
he put his heart and his mind wholly 
unto God, and full meekly took his 
death. 



THE KINGDOM BY THE SEA. 



It was an ancient belief that King Arthur, being wounded in a great battle, went to be healed of his wounds in the 
island of Avallon, an<i would one day return to renew his glorious achievements and re-establish the supremacy of the 
Cymry. In later Christian times, the idea that he had departed with his knights in search of the holsr grail was grafted on 
to the legend by monkish tradition. It is interesting to note that the accidents of history have furnished each portion of 
the Celtic race in this island with a hero, whose return is looked for in some semi-sentimental sense. The Welsh have 
their King Arthur; the West of England population, who share Arthur with the Welsh, have also their '* King 
Monmouth," who was long expected to return ; and the Highlanders their Prince Charlie. This poem treats the subject 
from the half-mystic, almost religious, standpoint attaching to such traditions, which have often become interwoven, iu 
imagination, with the second coming on earth of Chiist. 



""PHERE lived a great king years ago 

In a kingdom by the sea, 
Went sailing forth to fight the foe 
Into a far country. 

But men whose heart no reverence know, 
Within his realm wrought ill ; 

Oppressing sore the faithful few 
Whose hearts were loyal still. 

E*en at this hour there linger some 

In patience and in pain, 
Who surely look that he will come 

To claim his own again. 



At last shall they whose love is strong 

Confess their king once more, 
While arm^d men with joyful song 

Start up along the shore. 

Now, watching by the wave, they wait 

The glimmer of his sail ; 
For though their freedom tarry late, 

Their faith shall yet prevail. 

His sword shall smite to nothingness 

The wanton enemy. 
And peace perpetual ever bless 

His kingdom by the sea. 

Harold Boulton 
(^Prydydd Cenhedloedd Prydain,J 
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THE STORY OF HOWELL HARRIS' LIFE. 



THREE LETTERS. 



I. HOWEL HARRIS TO WHITFELD. 



Erwood, April \Zth, 1744. 
My DEAR, DEAR BROTHER, 

The glory of our God begins to be dis- 
played ! Take courage then, O highly 
favouied herald! Trials must meet us, 
and all our graces must be tried, but we 
shall conquer all ; God reigns ! 

I am now beginning my journey for three 
weeks to visit part oi four counties. The 
fast day I kept at Trevecka, — and so much 
people I never saw there to hear me, — and 
a solemn day it was indeed; and I am 
persuaded the Lord will be yet entreated 
for this nation and that he has chosen 
vessels among men in power. We had un- 
common liberty to intercede for the king 
and the church. I believe the Methodist 
preachers shall be hid in the hollow of 
God 8 hands. I had some liberty for our 
nurseries of learning. Many sweet op- 
portunities have I had since I saw you. 
Monday, I was enabled to discourse four 



times. Several are newly awakened among 
us, — some clergymen more are under some 
more concern, — there seems to bd a fresh 
out-pouring of the Spirit in several places 
hereabout. Some of the lay teachers are 
very much blessed. People are stirred up 
more and more to hear. Go on, dear elder 
brother, our eyes shall see wondrous 
things. If a cloud shall come for a moment 
to try our faith, it shall soon be dispelled 
by the rising Sun of Glory. 

Last night I parted with Nancy and 
settled all things as far as they could now. 
The old gentleman consents, but cannot go 
through the trial he shall undergo if he 
sees me and gives his consent in form. My 
soul is very happy, and kept above all, and 
sees all in their own colour, — vanity.^ This 
is our privilege and happiness indeed. I 
feel what it is to have a wife and as if I 
had her not. Lord, this is thy doings. 

I am, with kind love to sister Whitfield, 
yours for ever in the nearest bonds, 

H, Harris, 
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II. LEWIS REES TO HOWEL HARRIS. 



Llanbryn Maib, May 16th, 1740. 

Dear Brother, 

Though you are out of sight you are not 
out of mind. I intended many times to 
write unto you before this, but something 
would still intervene. Therefore I do em- 
brace this opportunity to send you these 
few lines, hoping you are in health both of 
body and mind, as I am at present in body. 

The great benefactor pleaded your case 
in the consciences of your adversaries, as 
I take it, to be the cause their dropping 
it. They continued to threaten till the 
Quarter Sessions and then dropped it, 
for which favour we ought to bless God as 
the author of it. 

I am afraid there is more indifference 
about religion with us than has been, 
especially with some, but I hope and 
believe we have some candles burning and 
shining; but some others, that were willing 
to suffer martyrdom with you have, or ap- 
pear to be so, grown very careless and 
ready to make the worst construction of 
what they hear, and our enemies boast 
bravely oi their backsliding. W. Ralf and 
his wife have never been in the society 
since you have been there, but here are 
two or three young men in Ilanbryn Mair 
that seem to be very industrious hitherto. 
William Hughes, I hope, is on the growing 
hand daily, but I am afraid that our young 
parson will give but a poor encouragement 
to the societies, and those that are most 
zealous. The young curate that sent the 
letter to you preached a sad sermon here 
Lord's day following, and you were the 
principal subject of his discourse ; and one 
Mr. Lewis Jones, of Llanymowddy, came 
here lately and preached the most persecut- 
ing sermon that was ever heard here before. 

Our old friend Thomas Owen is gone to 
Heaven, he longed very much for the time 
of his departure before it came, and would 
hardly suffer me to speak a word for his 
life in prayer while he has been sick. 
There are some that are very diligent in 
Llandinam, but I had not the convenience 
of going to them, for we cannot have our 
new meeting house recorded, and the 
Baptists are not willing for me to come to 
theirs. There is a society of young women 



in Aberhaves parish, they meet twice a 
week. So far about Montgomeryshire. 

Now I shall give you some account of 
Merionethshire which would make your 
heart to leap within you. I have no words 
to express what appears there to me. Tis 
just now I came home from thence. I 
went there yesterday and preached three 
times and kept a society after night. O 
dear brother, praise God, it was a day to my 
soul bette;- than a thousand. There were 
several hundreds of people, so far as I can 
guess, and they seem to be hardly willing 
to part. I never saw so much tears, or 
heard so much groaning as there. I hope 
I can say that the power of God was with 
us in some measure, though I have cause 
to complain of great unbelief in my 
wicked heart, besides many other cor- 
ruptions. The subject I had was John vi. 
37. They came together every night to 
Jenkin Morgan, and I hope there are a 
great many truly bom of God. They want 
the means of grace very much. They are 
very much for having Jenkin to stay 
with them another quaiier, and they are 
willing to maintain him themselves, and 
that whether he will keep the school or 
not, only to have him the nights with them. 
I beg of you to stir some of our ministers 
to concern for them and to send some 
useful man here. I would willingly resign 
up this place to any one that came here, 
and I would go to them, for I do enjoy 
more of God with them there than any- 
where else now, or than ever I did, as far 
as I can judge. O! dear brother, pray, 
pray earnestly, for me that I may lay 
more in, up, and out for Christ. 

I was told that Mr. Wesley was to come 
to Wales. If so be it, pity the North and 
endeavour to prevail with him to come here. 

Give my hearty love to your mother and 
all enquiring friends. Favour me with a 
letter that I may know how does religion 
in the way you go. Now I commit you to 
God and the word of his grace, who may 
and will build you more to tread Satan 
and his followers under Christ's feet, that 
he might be formed in many souls as I 
hope. I am your unworthiest and most 
vile brother and servant, 

Lewis Rees. 

P.S,— Excuse haste and irregularities. 
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IIL FROM DANIEL ROWLANDS SON TO 
HOWEL HARRIS* DAUGHTER, 



Llangeitho, November \1th, 1768. 

Dear Miss, 

Having written two letters to you 
some time ago from St. Nicholas, where I 
then resided, and not receiving an answer, 
makes me conclude that they were either 
intercepted, or that you did not approve of 
your correspondent, which seemed very 
plain from your behaviour to me the 
24th of August, at the opening of Lady 
Huntingdon's chapel, when your very 
countenance even despised me, denying 
exchange of words, a very poor return for 
the most honourable love that ever pos- 
sesed the heart of man. 

And having lately heard that you were 
engaged to the Master of the College, I 



shall beg one small favour of you, which I 
hope you won't deny me, which is, — two or 
three lines from under your own hand, and 
if you are in the least pre-engaged I shall 
never trouble you any more ; and if not, I 
hope you'll think of me as one that has a 
very great regard for you. I must desire 
you not to expose this scribble, but so far 
oblige me as, after you have perused it, 
to burn it, so as not to occasion any 
mischief, being confident the bearer will 
not inform any body, she being a very 
harmless woman from Merthyr. 

And believe me, dear Miss, your most 
affectionate, humble servant, 

N. Rowland. 

P.S. — If the bearer can't stay for an 
answer, pray direct to me at Llangeitho, 
near Lampeter, Cardiganshire, 



A LIFE'S FAILURE. 



CHAPTER I. 



TEDDY LLOYD'S failure in life waa 
the subject of many theories amongst 
the few thousands who made up the 
population of Caledfryn. The only son of 
a tradesman who became Mayor before 
retiring, his boyhood was watched with 
keen interest by the townspeople. Es- 
pecially was it interesting to the society 
worshipping at Capel Mawr, of which Mr. 
Llewellyn Lloyd, J.P., was the chief pillar. 
At the local Grammar School, however, 
Teddy was fated to disappoint the 
numerous circle who flattered his father's 
vanity. The boy was steady enough till 
he came under the influence of several 
English boarders, who spoilt his Welsh 
rusticity with notions of life formed 
during their holidays in Manchester. . 

The change that was overtaking Teddy's 
character was first noticed when he 
dropped his attendance at the weekly 
gathering of the local lodge of Good 
Templars. Then he evinced indifference to 
the weekly consolation of the chapel. 
This was followed by a constant perusal 
of cheap fiction, — small red-backed novel- 
ettes, rejoicing in titles suggestive of 



backwood escapades and nautical adven- 
ture. As a consequence, Teddy's progress 
in languages and mathematics came to a 
sudden stop. 

Alderman Lloyd prided himself above all 
things on his decision of character. 
Prompt remedies for anything that went 
wrong had always proved effective in 
business. A surreptitious examination of 
Teddy's library stock, in which Captain 
Marryat's works happened to be in a 
majority that evening, furnished him with 
the situation at a glance. Forthwith 
Teddy was packed off to sea. For once, 
however, his unfailing remedy proved only 
an aggravation. He had pictured the 
return of a broken-spirited youth, under 
circumstances which likened Teddy to the 
prodigal son, — a simile at once flattering 
to his spiritual pride and parental judg- 
ment. 

He was startled, nay, he was pained, 
therefore, when Teddy called out, — " Hallo, 
old un," as the train steamed into the 
station. Closer acquaintance did not 
remove the disgusting impression which 
these words raised. Whatever were 
Teddy's literary tastes in the old days, he 
had always shown a certain amount of 
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respect to his three sisters, but his sea- 
fanng life seemed to have deadened his 
respect for the tender sex, judging from 
the tone he assumed towards them. On 
the whole, Alderman Lloyd was forced to 
the conclusion that his experiment was a 
failure. 

Teddy went from bad to worse. For a 
few Sundays he yielded to the earnest 
solicitations of the family, and attended 
chapel. But the constant excuses he 
invented for avoiding this duty led to an 
open rupture with his father, who had not 
the heart to turn him out of doors. 

He sought a solution to the family 
difficulty, however, by securing a berth for 
liis wayward son in a ship-merchant's 
office. A month's sojourn in Liverpool 
ended in a summary dismissal of the lad. 

This was the prelude to several years* 
idling. The first time Teddy returned home 
drunk Alderman Lloyd threatened physical 
violence. But, as the worthy J.P. was of 
inconsequent stature, and his son's pro- 

f>ortions had followed the example of the 
ate lamented Mrs. Lloyd, impulse had to 
give way to discretion. 

In this way did Edward Ernest Lloyd 
drift beyond the pale of the respectabilities. 



CHAPTER II. 

TEDDY'S last spree had covered three 
weeks, during which time he was the 
perpetual target for the family scorn. But 
as his mind was in an invariably muddled 
condition, he was impervious to contempt. 

Yet now, as he was returning home from 
the Boars Head, a moral re-action was 
rising, and Teddy began to heed an 
awakening conscience. 

" D n his heart," said Teddy in Welsh, 

thinking of his father. "He called me a 
disgrace to the family this morning. What 
is he, I should like to know ? A canting 
old hypocrite, like the rest of the Round- 
heads." 

The path leading from the main road to 
his father's house crossed the river Clwyd 
at its deepest reach, and then followed it 
along its bank for some distance. The 
path was dangerous at night time, 



especially to a man the worse for drink. 
But the evening was bright, and the moon- 
beams shed a silvery lustre over the 
ripples of the water. Above, the sky was 
beautifully clear and starlit; below, all 
was silent, save for the faint and gentle 
murmur of the river. 

Hitherto, Teddy's enjoyment of life was 
at its highest when he was playing nap, 
drinking stout, and singing melodious 
ribaldries. And the reproach contained in 
his father's terse description of his past life 
had gone home. He sought palliation in 
abusing his father's piety; but the truth 
had at last pierced his indolent, careless 
nature. Throughout the day the words 
had kept running in his mind ; and now, 
in the presence of the quiet forces of 
nature, and the holy majesty of the blue 
arch which encircled the surrounding hills, 
the judgment of conscience condemned him 
as a worthless idler. All the salient events 
in his career passed before him in rapid 
review, — his childish grief at his mother's 
death, — his school chums, — his sea voyage, 
— his home coming, — his father. 

In his meditation he had paused, and 
found himself gazing thoughtfully into the 
glassy surface of the stream, the words 
"the family's disgrace" ringing in his 
ears. 

Well, it was fate that had led him into 
this condition. He had never been a bad 
fellow ; at any rate, he was never guilty of 
those mean, petty vices in which his 
father 8 set delicjhted. 

What was it he saw in the water ? He 
was standinor ricjht within a few inches of 
the edge-bank, and he caught sight of a 
pale face, troubled eyes, unkempt hair. 
It gave no cry, but the pained expression 
it bore so plainly besought help. Teddy 
raised both arms in a gesture or surprise, 
and at the same time it stretched its arms, 
apparently for help. 

Then flashed into his memorj'-, — " The 
family disgrace." 

He would show his father whether he 
was utterly bad, — ^he could prove he was a 
man by rescuing another. Then, without 
a moment's hesitation, he brought his 
hands together and sprang into the water. 

There was a noisy splash, followed by 
desperate beatings and gaspings. Then 
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there was a widening ripple, and the 
water resumed its glassy level and shiny 
surface. 

CHAPTER III. 

WITH his professional occupation of 
com grinding, Richard Jones, the 
occupier of Clwyd Mill, combined the for- 
bidden art of setting night lines. In early 
spring and late autumn he could be seen 
at every dawn picking his way very 
guardedly through the copse that fringed 
the Clwyd close to Teddy's housa 

On this particular morning the miller's 
spirits were high. The previous evening 
he had received a. letter from his stalwart 
son, who was in the army, intimating an 
early home-coming. Also, the trout had 
caught most generously. At every line 
which he unwound from the large stone 
it was tied to he had felt a wriggling 
tightness, and the canvas bag, in which his 
girl usually carried her school books, was 
full of trout, and quite a weight at his 
side. '- 

The miller had pulled in the last line 
when his eyes caught sight of a ghastly 



object. Entangled in the roots of the large 
chestnut which overhung the river was a 
human body. 

He stole silently back to the mill with 
his guilty burden ; then made his way 
back, and sent for the farm bailiff, who 
lived about a hundred yards away. 

When they dragi^ed the body out, they 
failed to recognise the glassy-eyed, frothy- 
mouthed, and swollen discoloured features. 

Then at last the discovery was made. 
The news flew on the wings of rumour 
that Teddy Lloyd had drowned himself. 
Some, who thought of the boy only at his 
best, pitied his sad end. Others, who once 
declared they were " interested in his 
career," derived some consolation from the 
melancholy fact that his father's sore trial 
was ended. 

But, although Teddy's liTe was a failure, 
it achieved two excellent results. It 
destroyed the belief of Mr. Llewellyn 
Lloyd, J.P., in the virtue of his decision 
of chcuracter. It also cured the God- 
feaving miller of the illicit sport of night 
fishing. 

Abtemus Jones. 
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A TABLET TO HIS MEMORY. 



WE, in Wales, have not been dis- 
tinguished for readiness in raising 
?ublic monuments to our mighty dead. 
To doubt, there exist a few such monu- 
ments which remind us that there have 
been Welshmen who, notwithstanding all 
that has been said to the contrary, have 
left their footprints on the sands of time. 
Those effigies which have been raised by 
a grateful nation, at Carnarvon and Car- 
marthen, at Tregaron and Llandinam, are 
notable examples which might be imitated 
with advantage. During a short sojourn in 
America, I was much impressed with this 
characteristic of its cities. America, as it 
seems to me, is "great " on commemorat- 
ing the achievements of its benefactors. 
There is no city too small to erect its 
public monuments; and I visited many 
schools in which tablets had been set up 



to remind the scholars of services rendered 
to the State by some distinguished former 
pupil. In one school, at least, in Wales a 
similar practice holds, though on a much 
smaller scale ; and this has been of signal 
benefit as a stimulus and incentive to 
learning and high achievements. But as 
a nation, we have yet to learn to show 
forth our appreciation of a life spent in 
noble action, and to exhibit publicly in 
brass or stone our homage to departed 
gi-eatness. The poet whose name appears 
at the head of this article had lain a 
century in his giave ere the chisel, guided 
by a cunning hand, had graven his name 
on any mural tablet. This neglect was 
felt to be a reproach to our country ; but 
the reproach has since been rolled away. 
And, although four years and a half have 
elapsed since this act of justice was done 
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to the memory of a great but unfortunate 
name, there are still many Welsh litterateurs 
who are unaware of the fact. I venture 
to relate what has been done and how it 
was brought about. 

It waa on Wednesday, January 9th, 1880, 
that a very splendid monumental tablet was 
set up in the chancel of Lledrod church, 
to the memory of the Rev. Evan Evans, 
leuan Brydydd Hir, — poet, scholar and 
antiquarian. The tablet is of white marble, 
on a black back-ground. The material 
is of the most excellent quality, the 
marble being of the very best Italian 
(Carrara) kind, such as it would be the de- 
light of Praxiteles or Phidias to work 
upon. The bard whose scholarship and 
work is commemorated on the sculptured 
stone was a native of Lledrod, a small 
village, of no mean fame, amongst the 
hills of Cardiganshire. It has been for 
a very long time in the minds of several 
Welsh scholars and antiquarians to erect 
some kind of monument to the memory of 
the iUustrious poet. The history of the 
movement whicn brought the idea to an 
accomplished fact, is very much as follows. 

In the year 1874, Mr. T. O. Morgan, 
barrister-at-law, Aberystwyth, and Mr. 
John Jones ([von), two men of a thorough- 
ly antiquarian as well as practical turn of 
mind, after due consideration, determined 
to open a subscription list for the purpose 
of erecting a memorial of some description, 
to be placed in the parish of Lledrod, 
where the remains of leuan Brydydd lie, 
and the following notice appeared in the 
public papers of that day, — ** In connection 
with the movement to erect a monument 
in his native parish to the patriotic author 
of the * Dissertatio de Bardis,' a committee 
of subscribers has been provisionally ap- 
pointed for the pui-pose of collecting funds 
to carry out their object. A secretary and 
treasurer have been named, and it is pro- 
posed that the committee should be open 
to all subscribers to the amount of ten 
shillings each, so that all such shall have a 
voice in determining all further and ul- 
terior proceedings. Treasurer, Mr. David 
Jones, National Provincial Bank, Aber- 
ystwyth, to whom subscriptions can be 
paid." The secretary was I von, the treasurer's 
brother. Through the exertions of Mr. T. 



O. Morgan, many well wishers responded to 
the call, and subscriptions amounting to 
£19 5s., were placed in the hands of the 
treasurer. Soon after this, Mr. Morgan 
removed from Aberystwyth to his new 
residence in Goginan, and there he died 
in 1878. In 1886, the late Mr. William 
Jones, of Ysbytty Ystwyth, and Ivon be- 
came co-trustees, and by October, 1889, the 
principal and interest had amounted to 
£21 Os. 2d. Meanwhile the movement was 
not dead, nor were the projectors asleep, 
for they kept themselves in communication 
with the Rev. Evan Alban, vicar of Lledrod, 
now deceased, who being consulted some 
years previously on the subject, wisely ad- 
vised a little postponement until the church 
should be rebuilt, a matter which was then 
in contemplation. As the year 1889 was 
just a century after the death of the poet, 
it was thought, and very properly, that 
the time had come when the design of the 
original projectors should be put into 
execution. An estimate was obtained from 
a firm of local enamel lers for a handsome 
tablet, which, by the permission of the late 
vicar of Lledrod, was, on the date referred 
to above, erected in the chancel of the 
parish church. 

The tablet, surmounted by a Gothic top, 
bears the following inscription, — 

Er Co/ am y 

Parch. EVAN EVANS, 

Cynliawdref, 

fhiuin Brydydd Hir J 

Ganwyd Mat 20, 1731. Bu fabw Awst, 1789. 



Hie jacet vates saoer iUe, doctas 
Literas Graccas neque non Latinas ; 
Doctus et fastos Gwaliae, Uedrodis 

Grandis alumnus. 

The inscription, with the stanza written 
after the model of the Horatian Sapphic, 
is from the pen of an excellent Latin 
scholar, the Rev. John Jones, M.A., head- 
master of Ystrad Meurig School. The 
following will serve as a translation, — 
" Here lies that devoted seer, the great 
foster-child of Lledrod, learned in the 
literature of Greece and Rome; learned 
also in the annals of Wales." 

leuan Brydydd was bom at Cynhawdref, 
in the parish of Lledrod, in 1731. He was 
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educated at Ystrad Meurig School under 
the poet and scholarly heaomaster, Edward 
Richard, who was the first to detect and 
to bring forth the latent powers of leuan. 
After leaving school, he was entered at 
Merton College, Oxford, in 1751. He was 
ordained, and was successively curate of 
Towyn, Llanberis, Llanllechid, and Rye in 
Kent. He was noticed by Lewis Morris, 
— " Morus o Fon," — ^who had formed a high 
opinion of his abilities from some juvenile 
poems. leuan applied himself with great 
diligence to the study of Welsh literature, 
and employed his leisure time in translating 
ancient Cymric MSS., and for that pur- 
pose, he gained admission to the libraries of 
Wynnstay and Hengwrt, and others. In 
1764, he published a quarto volume of 
ancient Welsh poems, to which he subjoined 
a learned dissertation. This work at once 
placed him in a high rank as a critic and 
antiquary. The poet Gray, as is well 
known, has written several poems on Welsh 
subjects. Gray was not at all acquainted 
with our language or literature except 
through leuan's "Specimens of Welsh 

Eoetry/' in which he had translated a poem 
y Gwalchmai, and Aneurin's Gododin. 
These furnished Gray with material for his 
" Triumphs of Owen," and " Death of 
HowelL' In disposition, leuan was humane 
and benevolent, and he possessed many 
excellent qualitiea In person he was tall, 
athletic, and of a dark complexion. He 
died at Cynhawdref , the place of his birth, 
in 1789. After his decease, his papers and 
collections were placed in the library of 
Plasgwyn, Anglesey, and became the pro- 
perty of Mr. P. Pan ton. In 1876, Canon 
Silvan Evans edited a volume of leuan's 
poems and letters, to which he added a 
brief biography of the poet. 

Lledrod church was at first a chapel of 
ease under the great abbey of Ystrad Fflur 
near Pont Rhyd Fendigaid, and its Sunday 
and week day ministrations were served 
by the monks from that famous monastry. 
Its comparative proximity to the abbey 
ought to give it considerable interest, but 
of its history in the old times we now 
know nothing. Through the kindness of 
the late vicar, the Rev. Evan Alban, I was 

S)rmitted some years ago to see " Y Llyf r 
wyn " — The White Book, — in which have 



been kept the records of vestry meetings, 
&c., during the present century. We find 
that a vestry was held on May 22nd, 1825, 
when it was resolved that, as the then 
church was in too ruinous a state to repair, 
a new church should be built from the 
foundations, and with as little delay as 
possible. The vicar, the Rev. William 
Hughes, — officiating minister, as he is de- 
signated in the record, — and the Rev. 
Lewis Evans, rural dean, were requested to 
write to the bishop, as patron, to the in- 
cumbent and the impropriators, for per- 
mission to take down the church and to 
get another rebuilt, and the churchwardens 
were requested to obtain two plans and 
two estimates. In three weeks there was 
another vestry held, and further resolutions 
passed. It was resolved to build a new 
church having the following dimensions, — 
length 60 feet, the chancel 13 J feet long 
included, breadth 20 feet ; the walls were 
to be 2 feet thick, and of stone and lime. 
Then follows a long list of specifications. 
Erstsmus Jones, of Swydd Ffynnon, was to 
undertake the building, and the work was 
placed under Charles James, of Pentre 
Richard, Llanddewi Brefi, as clerk of the 
works, a man of more than local reputation 
in his craft. The whole cost was estimated 
at £229. The church was to have three 
windows, — ^this was afterwards changed 
into four. This chuich, thus built near 
seventy years ago, in half a century fell 
into a most neglected and dilapidated state. 
By dint of perseverance and hard work, 
the late vicar was able to rebuild the whole 
about ten years ago, and now Lledrod 
possesses as comfortable a church as can be 
desired. The piesent building is much 
larger than the one referred to above. It 
is singularly free from all kinds of decor- 
ative art. leuan Brydydd Hir s is the only 
tablet that adorns its walls. The floor is 
of several inches of concrete, overlaid with 
blocks of wood two inches thick, prettily 
and securely knit together. The pulpit is 
of wood, and is low ; its front facet has an 
emblem on it of a mysterious nature, in the 
shape of an equilateral triangle inscribed 
in a circle, the work of a local handicrafts- 
man, and which is by some authorities 
looked upon as, in its way, a work of art. 
The unveiling of leuan's tablet on that 
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cold winter's day in January, 1890, was 
witnessed by only a few persons ; it was 
not a great occasion, as the world reckons 
"great," aqd the function had not l>een 
advertised in the newspapers. The vicar 
of Llednxl, the Rev. John Jones of Ystrad 
Meurig, Ivon, and myself, with a few 
others, watched the proceedings with the 
liveliest interest Mr. Davey Jones of 
Yspytty Ystwyth, ooe of the very few das- 
cendanta, if not indeed the only descendant, 
of leuan Brydydd's relations, was most 
enthusiastic, and rendered valuable service 
on the occasion. 

It was satisfactory to thiak tliat the 
long-delayed tribute to leuan's memory had 
been placed in the church of the parish 
where he first and last saw the light. 
There was one discordant note. We could 



not but regret that all the members of the 
committee whose efforts brought about this 
monu mental tribute of admiration and 
homage to genius, had all, save one, been 
laid to rest, each in his nan-ow cell. The 
solitary committee-man who survived had 
that day the supreme pleasure of witnessing 
the final consummation of sixteen years of 
anxious thought regarding the favourite 
project. 

leuan sleeps on the nor'h-east side of the 
church; nor is his sleep more gentle for 
the memorial which has been raised above 
his tomb; still, at his shrine before the 
storied tablet, the Muse may, in the roll of 
ages, kindle the torch in many a vill^e 
1^, and fan its fame till it bum with the 
noble rage of a Milton. 

David Samuel. 
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n^HE National Bisteddtod of 1894 lias been as 
strikiiig a gathering of the Welsh tribes as 
any of ita predecossora. It was held at the ancient 
and picturesque town of Carnarvon, — a town that 
may almost bo called the capital of Welsh literary 
life. The visit of the Prince of Wales wua the 
cause of more bunting, of more congratulatory al- 
literations, and of more historical inaccuracies than 
usual. It was ray lot to visit the Eyst«ddtod when 
the royal highnesses, the long rows of policemen, 
most of the nobility, and most of the chief trippers 
had disappeared. The crowded but orderiy meet- 
ings of the last days were most enjoyable. This 
was the most Welsh of nil the Eisteddfodau held 
within recent years ; and the performing of Ur. 
Jenldns' oratorio in Welsh, let us hope, is the be- 
ginning of an unbroken series of such renderings 
in future Eisteddfodau. In my next number I 
hope to be able to give an illustrated article on 
this great institution. 



The Welsh industry described this month is 
quarrying at Bethesda. Next month an article 
from the pen of Mr. A. N. Palmer, on leather 
working at Wrexham, will be given. This is to be 
followed by profusely illustrated artioles on the 
great Bouth Wales industries. 



Much discussion has been aroused by the trans- 
lation of liitrild CiBsg and Drijch y Prif ihtoedd 
respectively into " The Bard of Sleep " and " The 
Mirror of the Chief Ages." A more literal trans- 
lation of the one would bo " The Sleeping Bard " 
or "The Bard Asleep," and of the other "The 
Mirror of the Elorly Ages." But the intention was 
to keep the ambiguity of the idiom in the one 
case and the ambiguity of the word prif in the 
other,— the history of the derivation of j»n/troiii 
primue and of chief from caput being pretty much 
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Professor Henry Jones, of St. Andrew's Uni- 
versity, has been appointed Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at the University of Glasgow, as the 
successor of Edward Caird, now Master of Balliol. 
Mr. Jones is a native of Llangernyw, and he has 
been teeuihing Philosophy at Aberystwyth and at 
Bangor. It is with pardonable pride that we re- 
gard the appointment of a Welshman to one of the 
most important Philosophy Chairs in Europe. 



of Wales, have been crowded out of this 
number. 

The fourth volume of " The Cambrian Min- 
strelsie," edited by Dr. Joseph Parry, has been 
published. Messrs. Jack, of Edinburgh, have done 
great service to Wales by the publication of these 
beautiful volumes. 



In addition to articles already promised, a 
review of poems, and the chapter on the History 



Should any subscriber wish to have the 
numbers of "Wales" with edges uncut, he can 
have them on application to any bookseller or to 
the publishers. 
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THE early advance of summer daylight 
had already caused the charming 
book of nature to be opened, and the 
universal psalm of praise ascending from 
towering hill and lowly vale, from noisy 
cascade and peaceful lake, from open 
pasture and woodland shade, swelled into 
full chorus with the divinely-trained voices 
of a thousand winged warblers along the 
sylvan slopes, when the great source of 
light arose above the eastern mountain 
flank. 

Amidst this supreme resplendency stood 
the humble cottage of the village carpenter 
Robin Dafydd, — or Robert Davies, as he 
was entered in the parish register of 
Llantyllian, — and within, another book, — 
the book of books, — was opened on the 
small circular table in front of the clean 
hearthstone. The honest dweller read the 
sacred words to his little household seated 
round. It was morning prayer, — or " family 
duty " as it is appropriately designated in 
simple Welsh, — the first act of their toil- 
some day, as indispensable to these pious 
people as the pure mountain air they 
breathed ; the acknowledgement of past 
protection and the application for its 
continuance. Nor had the fact escaped 
them that there were other houses in 
the neighbourhood, where dwelt Sabbath 
breakers, swearers, and ungodly blas- 
phemers, and which were apparently 
equally well protected and provided for 
as their own; but their simple faith was 
not shaken; rather, their sense of the 
heavenly love s magnitude was intensified. 
The father read the story of the burning 



bush, and within their souls its everlasting 
flames of love were glowing. 

Prayer followed, and they all went on 
their knees, when a sharp knock was 
heard at the door, but no one stirred. The 
rapping was repeated vehemently, but it 
was an inviolable rule of Robin Dafydd's 
to pay no attention to any interruption 
during the progress of family worship. 
After he had ended, his little daughter 
went to the door and found herself face to 
face with the angry Squire. The poor girl 
was ready to sink in a swoon. 

"What are you doing here this morn- 
ing?" asked the Squire. "I have been 
rapping away for two or three minutes." 

It was a long time to keep a squire wait- 
ing, and the little girl replied tremulously, — 

" My father was at * duty,' sir." 

" Duty be bothered ; call your father 
here at once, and tell him his duty is to 
attend to his superiors." 

" Just what he was doing, sir," the little 
girl might have answered ; but he was the 
Squire, the most dreaded of all mortals in 
Llantyllian, the man who owned all the 
roofs in the place, who hesitated not to 
deprive such as crossed him of the shelter 
thereof. The father came forward at that 
moment. 

" Well, Robert Davies," said the Squire, 
" you seem to be somewhat deaf here this 
morning." 

" Very sorry to have kept you waiting, 
sir; but we were engaged on a particular 
job, which could not be left before we 
completed it, and we didn't expect anyone 
thus early, sir." 
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"You people have always soinethiiig 
particular on," replied the Squire, "par- 
ticular days, particular meetings, particular 
objections, and particular consciences; in 
short, you are a bigoted lot." 

" You are rather hard upon us, air," said 
Robin, good-naturedly. 

" Are any of your men about ?" asked the 
Squire. 

" They will be here shortly, sir." 

" Then get one of them to collect a small 
bundle of odds and ends of boards suitable 
for fretwork. Miss Helen wishes to try 
her hand. I will call for them when I 
drive back from the village." 

" Very good, sir, I will get them ready 
at once." 

Robin made up a bundle after he had 
gone, and having left them in the care of 
his foreman. Pierce, who had now arrived, 
went his way on some business or other. 
Now Pierce was a two-faced man, and with 
this double visage he managed not only to 
turn out good work, but also to see a good 
deal ahead, and he looked forward to the 
time when he should have his own work- 
shop and his own customers, including the 
Squire and other gentry. Had he based 
this anticipation upon a determination to 
turn out a better quality of work than his 
present employer, no one could find fault 
with such honest ambition ; but, un- 
fortunately. Pierce brought other means to 
attain his end, and he seldom missed an 
opportunity for disparaging his master in 
the eyes of his customei*s. Such an 
opportunity presented itself when the 
Squire made his appearance and enquired 
for the materials. 

"Are you very busy here just now, 
Pierce ?" 

"Not very, sir, only plenty of mis- 
cellaneous work. That is a nice piece of 
work," said Pierce, handing the Squire a 
beautiful holly stick, newly varnished; 
" that's the master's work, sir, and it will 
look very well when it is completed." 

" It looks smart enough already," replied 
the Squire, " what more does he intend 
doing ? " 

" He has a silver ferrule yet to put on it, 
sir. It came by post yesterday from 
Birmingham, whither it had been sent to 
be engraved," said Pierce, reaching a small 



box, which contained the silver ferrule, and 
engraved upon it were the words, — 

*Anrheg i H J , Ysw., A.S., gan 

Robert Davies, saer, fel arwydd o'i 

edmygedd (a gift to H J , Esq., 

M.P., from Robert Davies, carpenter, as a 
mark of his admiration). 

The Squire said nothing, but uttered a 
significant *hm,' and in that *h'm' were 
contained the doom of Robin Dafydd and 
the triumph of Pierce's dishonourable 
tactics. 

After a while the Squire said, — ^"Dear 
me, I never knew till now what iside in 
politics Robert Davies took. I always 
failed to elicit his political leanings." 

"He has always been very quiet about 
them," said the wily foreman, " that is, he 
has been noways so prominent as I have 
been on our side, sir, much to my dis- 
comfort ; but that ferrule speaks for itself, 
I should say, sir." 

"What did you refer to. Pierce, when 
you remarked *much to your discomfort ?'" 
inquired the Squire. 

" Well, sir, 1 don't care to say it, but 
since you have asked me, I was referring 
to the sneers and unpleasant remarks 
of the country-folk about here, because I 
happen to belong to your side of politics, 
sir," said Pierce. 

"Is that so, is it?" said the Squire, *I 
shall remedy that; trust me. Pierce. I 
suppose this stick is the particular job of 
this morning's." 

" Yes, he is very particular with it," said 
Pierce, who did not understand the 
reference. 

After this the Squire proceeded on his 
way. The next time he met Robin, some 
weeks afterwards, he stopped him, and 
with the intention of teasing him asked, — 

" What was the particular job you were 
at when I was yonder that morning ?" 

Robin said nothing, but hung his head 
downwarda 

" Oh, I see !" continued the Squire, " you 
don't care to tell me. You needn't trouble, 
I know. It is quite possible for people to 
make rods for their own chastening." 

The Squire rode off, and poor Robin 
pondered long over these words. What 
did they mean ? Whatever they meant he 
was now aware that the Squire was vexed, 
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He knew what to expect. Nor was he 
disappointed. His tenancy was to cease. 
The scene of his weary toil was to pass to 
other hands. His dear little ones were 
to abandon their native roof. God of 
Righteousness ! God of Justice ! Stretch 
out Thy right arm ! No ! — Thy will be done. 

Just at this time a small tenement in the 
adjoining paiish happened to be in the 
market. It was a freehold, and money 
was forthcoming to purchase the same ; 
and Robin Dafydd became a free and 
independent subject of the realm. In his 
new abode he tilled the earth and under- 
took an occasional job for the surrounding 
farmers, and kept up the family duty ; and 
like the deep and free ocean that surged 
below his peaceful hamlet, he came and 
went, rose and bowed to the will of his 
Divine Maker ; while the Squire nurtured 
the unpleasant consciousness of his high- 
handed action, and repented at leisure 
for what he had perpetrated in haste. 

The county member died, and left his 
only son the whole of his property, includ- 
ing Robin Dafydd's gift. His successor 
did not take to politics like his father, and 
consequently the Squire had a better 
opinion of him, and he became somewhat 
friendly with the young heir, who was a 
frequent visitor at the hall. It was not 
long before the local gossips, who watched 
the progress of events from the heights of 
maternity and spinstry, were able to 
announce an attachment between the 
young heir and Miss Helen, and further on 
they reported an engagement. 

One day the betrothed couple were 
strolling through the beautiftd and 
spacious park which surrounded the 
Squire s mansion, when Miss Helen espied 
a young bull approaching towards them 
threateningly from the herd close by. She 
drew her lovers attention to it, and he 
proceeded to meet it with his stick uplifted. 
He aimed a heavy blow at it, but missed, 
and the infuriated beast knocked him 
down, and would undoubtedly have gored 
him to death but for the appearance of a 
man from the bordering covert, who rushed 
past the fainting lady, and, snatching the 
stick from the prostrate gentleman, dealt 
the animal a blow that sent him toppling 
over, while his faithful dog kept him at 



bay until their deliverer had dragged the 
bleeding gentleman and unconscious lady 
over the hedge into the next field. 

It was Robin, and he hurried towards 
the hall to procure assistance, and having 
arrived at the house, through which he 
knew his way well, he summoned the 
servants, and directed them to the spot 
where the unfortunate pair lay. He then 
proceeded to the study, where he knew the 
Squire spent his afternoons. A sudden 
terror seized him when he perceived Robin 
advancing towards him with a bloody stick 
in his hand, for he concluded that Robin 
meditated an attack upon him. 

" What do you want here ?" he said 
shai^ly, and rising from his seat. 

"IVe come on a particular job," said 
Robin. "The young Squire of Trefagos 
has been attacked by one of the bulls in 
the park, and he would have been gored to 
death, had I not been able, through the aid 
of my dog, to drag the youth away. Your 
daughter is also seriously alarmed." 

So was the Squire, but not too much to 
feel the sting in Robin's words. 

The victims of the untoward episode 
were carried to the hall, and medical 
assistance was procured, which soon 
restored them to their usual health. 

Inquiries were made for the hero, but he 
was gone. A messenger was sent to his 
house, but failed to find him. The Squire 
was annoyed; he sought the opportunity 
to make amends for his former tyranny. 
The poor man's body was found later on. 
He had succumbed to the after effects 
of internal injuries received during the 
struggle. The event cast a general gloom 
over the whole neighbourhood, and the 
largest crowd ever seen there assembled to 
pay his mortal remains their last respect. 

A beautiful marble obelisk, the grandest 
memorial stone in the ancient churchyard, 
marks his grave. On one side are 
engraved, — 

IN MEMORY OF A PARTICULAR JOB, 

while on the opposite side are the sad 
circumstances of the brave man's end. 
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THE HISTORY OF WALES. 



IV. — WHO THE WELSH ARE. 




N early com- 
munities the 
family tie was 
of the strong- 
est, and the 
family circle 
was most ex- 
cltisively 
sacred. It was 
impossible for 
a stranger to 
enter into a 

family that was 
not his own, save 

by the fiction of adoption 
and of pretending that 
he was descended from the 
ancestral god of the family. 
Stranger and enemy were the same. The 
purity of the family blood was jealously 
guarded. The family honour was asserted 
in many a fierce blood feud, the family 
possessions could not be alienated except 
through ceremonies so elaborate that alien- 
ation was hardly possible at all. 

While the desire for isolation was so 
strong, while the hatred of strangers was 
so great, while possessions and religion 
were bound up with the purity of the 
family blood, why is it that the blood of 
the inhabitants of the remotest glens of 
Wales or of the silent reaches of Sweden 
is a mixture of the blood of many races ? 

The desire for keeping together is not 
the only desire that forms a motive power 
in the history of man. There is also a 
desire for moving on. In the history of 
progressive nations, — from the mountains 
of central Asia to the shores of the Western 
Ocean, — ^there has been a continuous move- 



ment westward. This migration of nations 
was the cause of conquest, of the growth 
of classes by super-imposing conqueror on 
conauered, of the mixture of blood by the 
gradual assimilation of the two. 

Before the daring Genoese and Portu- 
guese ventured out into the Western Ocean, 
Wales lay on the very fringe of the known 
world. From its mountains men gazed 
into the mystery of that unknown and 
limitless ocean, and felt that they had 
reached the end of the earth. It was only 
the most adventurous that reached our 
shores, — from them came the Pelagius and 
the Abelard of history. 

In the dimmest distance we see a great 
race of short men, with dark hair and eyes, 
and of a swarthy complexion, moving 
northwards and westwards. They came, 
perhaps, along the northern coast of the 
Mediterranean, from Egypt and Arabia, 
from the home of weird beliefs about death, 
from the deserts that have given the 
world so many heroes and so many great 
creeds. We have given them the name of 
Iberians. Their language has been lost, 
unless it lingers in a few place names, and 
unless it explains some of the peculiarities 
of the grammar of our own language. But 
they are probably the most important 
element, at this very day, in the constitution 
of the Welsh people. 

After them there came another people, — 
greater in stature and mightier in war, 
with colder blood and more virtue. The 
Celts were tall, with fair hair and blue 
eyes. They came along the mountains 
which divide the great northern plain of 
Europe from the peninsulas of the south. 
They remained mighty hunters and 
warriors, despising the skill of the Iberian 
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craftsman, a skill they regarded as magia 
The Celts were the aristocratic rulers of 
old Wales, it is the prowess of Celtic heroes 
and the fair beauty of Celtic women that are 
described by the earliest poets of Iberian 
blood. 

After the Celts came a race like them 
in many things, but uglier and less gifted. 
This Teutonic wave came along the great 
northern plain, and it reached our islands 
from the point at which the plain reaches 
the western sea, at the neck of the Jutland 
peninsula. This great migration did not 
cease for many centuries. It had begun 
before the birth of Christ, the Roman tried 
in vain to stem it, and its force was not 
spent before one half of Wales was con- 
quered by the Norman knights it had 
brotight into Gaul. 

Iberian, Celt, Teuton, — we are not any 
one of these, we are all of them. Our 
chairacteristics might be traced to one or 
the other of these, — ^genius and vice to the 
Iberian, strength and pride to the Celt, 
honesty and wilfulness to the Teuton. But 
our conclusions would probably be all wrong, 
for the elements are changed by intermix- 
ture. Besides, the existence of the elements 
themselves is largely a matter of inference. 

But there is one question of supreme im- 
portance concerning the difference between 
them. It is this,— had they all reached the 
marriage stage, or " the patriarchal stage," 
BA it is called. Some say that the story of 
human development begins with marriage, 
others say that marriage itself is the crown of 
a long course of development out of a horde 
existence. This much is certain, — there are 
nations among whom the marriage tie is so 
weak that it is impossible to find it, nations 
whose institutions do not presuppose the 
existence of the family at all. Whether 
this is a relic of a stage previous to the 
family stage, or whether it is a falling away 
from it, must be left to be discussed by 
the supporters of Maine and Morgan re- 
spectively. But when we find, in the 
Welsh laws, a community whose privileges 
are based on marriage existing side by 
side with a community with no family 
privileges, we naturally ask, — Do we not 
find here the Iberian and the Celt not yet 
assimilated? We shall be tempted to go 
further and ask,— -Did the Celt come as the 



apostle of the severe sanctity of msmage 
and is the sullying of it due in a measure 
to the presence of the more sensuous Iberian ? 

The migration did not cease when the 
forests and the marches of the north ceased 
to pour their barbarians into the Roman 
lands. The first Angles and Saxons hardly 
entered into modem Wales in the first days 
of conquest. But they came gradually, and 
were followed by those who had largely 
intermingled with Celtic people, — the 
Flemings and Norsemen who have formed 
so important a part of the inhabitants of 
our southern coast. 

Later on, the towns of Wales were 
practicallv garrisons of Englishmen, — 
centres of civilization and of oppression, — 
selling their wares under the shadow of 
the king's castles and by charteis granted 
by the king. It is this that explains, for 
example, why Owen Glendower could not 
carry his golden dragon into Carnarvon, 
and why so much English is spoken at 
Carmarthen to-day. 

In our own day, the migration from east 
to west is going on as rapidly as ever, 
though not attended with slaughter as be- 
fore. The discovery of the coal and iron 
of Monmouth and Glamorgan has brought 
into Wales thousands of men who are by Uiis 
time an integral part of the Welsh people. 

The continuity of the W^elsh people is not 
that of Snowdon, it is that of the Severn. 
Not only do people come, they go. They 
look upon our mountains as their home, 
they go and are lost among other nationa 
It is thus that we were able to give French 
literature a Renan and English art a 
Burne Jones. To the great towns of 
England Welsh emigration heu9 been un- 
broken for centuries, Welshmen now flock 
to Liverpool and Manchester as they once 
flocked to Worcester and Chester. In 
America they are among the most esteemed 
citizens, and the history of the United 
States can not be told without giving 
prominence to many of the sons of the 
mountains of Wales. 

The last comers are, for a while, the 
most prominent element in the history of 
the people. Then they die off and gradu- 
ally lose their prominence and power. To 
take an instance where there can be no 
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mifltake, it: is wonderful how soon most of 
the . families of those who signed Magna 
Carta became extinct. The first comer is 
the. most acclimatized, and. has the best 
chance of surviving. The key to the his- 
tory; of modem times is the gradual and 
peaceful upheaval of the lower classes. 
Governing classes are gradually disappear- 
ing^ The old fashioned justice, combining 
hunting, with dispensing justice to those 
who dared hunt on their own account, no 
longer; reigns supreme. The priest, who 
could once curse the world and lock the 
gates of heaven, has no longer a monopoly 
of the explanation of truth and superstition. 
The:Conqueror is being gradually divested 
of the last power and of the last show of 
power he has so long held. 

The answer to the question " Who are 
the Welsh people" is no idle or useless 
answer. It explains the growth of repre- 
sentation which has been the characteristic 



of the last four centuries ; it explains the 
cry for local government that will be, 
possibly, the characteiistic of four centuries 
to come. 

Old Wales was feudal. It was under an 
aristocracy of princes. The reason is that 
the various classes were not assimilated ; 
the religion of the time said that men 
must keep their stations, and exercise 
patience ; there was no means of taking 
the castles or of piercing the steel which 
gave one class the power of ruling over 
another. 

New Wales is becoming democratic. 
The perfection of gunpowder will probably 
make war so horrible before long that 
men will put an end to it. The spread of 
education will make every man his own 
priest. The people will become self-govern- 
ing, and the last vestige of a difference be- 
tween castes will disappear. The Iberian 
is inevitably conquering his conquerors in 
the end. 



THE MAKING OF ROLLER LEATHER. 



THE Cambrian Leather Works, Wrexham, 
now employing about three hundred 
men, women, and boys, and having a large 
trade, not merely in Great Britain, but also 
in Russia, India, and America, have de- 
veloped, during the last 120 years, out of a 
small country tannery into a manufactory 
of light leather of all sorts, and especially 
of what is called " roller leather/' the pro- 
duction of which at Wrexham largely 
exceeds the total output of all other 
makers of roller leather in the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. A. Seymour-Jones, one of the 
pairtners in the firm of Messrs. J. Meredith- 
Jones and Sonsj the present proprietors of 
the Cambrian Leather Works, published in 
the autumn of 1893 an interesting little 
work on "Roller Leather," in which the 
development of the manufacture of that 
product and the leading part taken in 
connection with it by the author's own 
firm, and by the predecessors of that firm, 
are clearly traced. Roller leather is be- 
lieved to have had its birth in the tannery 
on thO'Site of-whiqh the Cambrian Leather 



Works now stand, and it is this specialty 
that has made Wrexham known to 
cotton spinnei-s throughout the world. 
One of the necessities of the cotton spinner 
is to obtain a perfect covering for his steel 
rollers, which, oeing of varying sizes, and 
having varying rates of revolution, effect 
the attenuation of the thread before it is 
twisted. A first covering is provided by 
what is called "roller cloth," a special 
product of Lancashire. But outside this 
inner covering, which serves as a cushion, 
an outer covering is required, which must 
possess the several properties of elasticity, 
toughness, thinness, and extreme smooth- 
ness of surface. The only material which 
has been found in practice to fulfil this 
function with entire satisfaction is a special 
sort of leather. The skins o{ mountain- 
bred sheep are the best adapted for the 
production of this le^.ther, but the methods 
of treating them, so as to secure the results 
required, are so complex as to require great 
experience and unceasing attention, and to 
make it intelligible why the manufacture 
of roller leather is not merely a specialty, 
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but almost a monopoly. But in these days 
of keen competition and high pressure, the 
manufacturer who is a little ahead of his 
fellows must strain every nerve to main- 
tain the lead. Formerly tanning, although 
a chemical as well as a mechanical process, 
was invariably a matter of rule of thumb, 
or of traditional and varying custom. It 
was at the Cambrian Leather Works, 
Wrexham, that the first fully organised 
laboratory, in connection with a tannery, 
was established in Great Britain. The 
Leather Industries Laboratory at the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, was not started 
until some months later, and was then 
inferior in point of equipment. It waa 
desired, by setting up a laboratory in 
organic connection with the Cambrian 
Leather Works, not merely to put all the 
details of the several processes on a 
scientific basis, to test regularly the 



materials used, the tanning, and other 
liquors emploj'ed, but also to afford 
opportunities for investigating some of the 
problems, hitherto unserved, which meet 
the leather manufacturer at every turn. 
Attached to the Cambrian Works laboratory 
is a miniature tannery, fitted up ¥dth 
appropriate machineiy, so that experiments 
can be assimilated, in the conditions that 
govern them, to those which actually exist 
in the tannery itself. 

Besides roller leather, many sorts of 
what are called '' coloured fancy leathers " 
are made at the Cambrian Works, among 
them those used in the making of bags, 

f)urses, boot uppers, and boot and shoe 
inings, as well as such as are required by 
bookbinders and upholsterers. 
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PRECEDENCE. 



npHE following anecdote relates to the 
-*• contest for precedence between two 
Monmouth families, — Proger, of Wemddu, 
and Powel, of Perthyr, — claiming descent 
from the same ancestor, and which, though 
no blood was shed, was not less obstinate 
than that between the rival Houses of 
York and Lancaster. 

Mr. Proger, of Wernddu, had dined with 
a friend in Monmouth, and proposed riding 
home in the evening, but his friend 
objected on account of the lateness of the 
hour and the great probability of its 
mining before long, to which Mr. Proger 
replied, that " if it was late they would 
have moonlight, and should it come to rain, 
Perthyr is not far from the road, and my 
cousin Powel will, I am very sure, give us 
a night's lodging." 

They accordingly mounted their horses 
and set out, but were soon overtaken by a 
violent storm ; and on arriving at Perthyr, 
they found all the family had retired to 
rest. Mr. Proger, however, called to his 
cousin Powel, who, opening his window 
and looking out, said, — 

'* What in the name of wonder means all 
this disturbance ? Who is there ?" 



"It is only I, your cousin Proger, of 
Wemddu, who am come to your hospitable 
door for shelter from the storm, and trust 
you will be kind enough to give me and 
my friend a night's lodging." 

"What, is it you, cousin Wemddu? 
You and your friend shall be instantly 
admitted on one condition, — ^that you will 
allow, and never afterwards dispute, that I 
am the head of the family." 

" No, sir, I never would admit that ; 

WERE IT TO RAIN SWORDS AND DAQGERS, I 

would ride this night to Wemddu, rather 
than lower the consequence of my family. 
Come up. Bald, come up." 

" Stay a moment, cousin Proger, have 
you not often confessed that the first Earl 
of Pembroke,— K)f the Herbert family, — 
was the youngest son of Perthyr, and will 
you set yourself above the Earls of 
Pembroke ?" 

" True," quoth Wemddu, " I must give 
place to the Earl of Pembroke, because he 
is a peer of the realm, but still, though a 
peer, he is of the youngest branch of my 
family, being descended from the fourth 
son of Wemddu, who was your ancestor, 
and settled at Perthyr, while I descend 
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from the eldest eon. Indeed, my cousin nothing more to say, so good night to you." 

Jones, of Llanarth, is of an older branch And Mr. Powol thereupon shut the 

than you, and yet never disputes my being window. 

head of the family." J. Powel. 

" Well, well, cousin Proger, there is Teme House, Ludlow. 



A LAY OF CARDIFF CASTLE. 



Bobeit OoQTtiioae, tu he was oslled,— ia iiapposed, 
m^e, uid tbe bor, from tbe wiDdow ol his priBou. 
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, sound of woe disturbed the hour, 
The hour of ereuing's close, 
And from the height of Cardiff's tower 
The note* of grief arose. 

The TafTa fair stream was k 

Sweet Hiuumer bleat the lea, 
The sunbeatna ahed their parting light 

Upon the Severn sea. 

The throah aang out the dajr's farewell, 
The fawn the thicket stirred ; 

And the faint toll of curfew bell 
AcroBB the woods was heard. 

Oh 1 wherefore come those notes of woe, 
Upon the evening gale f 



Or did some lovely lady weep. 

Above her wind-awept lute ; 
The brave arm bound in death'a cold sleep. 

The winning tongue now mute ? 

No ! Bong like that, so deep, so stem. 

Almost t«o wUd for care, 
Broke from a heart which oould but learn 

The acoente of despair. 

A dreary heart, whenoe Hope had fled. 

Long exiled from her bower ; 
And thua that lay of wailing sped 

From Cardiff's lofty tower. 
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I. 

" IZ ING of the forests ! lo ! I see 

-"■ Thy form again, thou old oak tree ; 
Ages have crowned thy noble head, 

And coming years shall greet. 
Lightning and storms have oft-times spread 

Their ixibutes at thy feet, 
Whilst thou, in streng^*s unconquered pride, 
Beholdst thy brethren at thy side 
Fall to the blast, in thy regard 

A playful breeze to wake 
The harp notes of the sylvan bard, 

Or from thy boughs to shake 
The autumn rain ; thou canst not fear, 
For thou art free, whilst I am here. 
Free, free to wave thy branches high. 

Arrayed in garments green. 
To offer incense to the sky. 

The peasant's head to screen ; 
Free, free to watch the boimding wave 
Its wooded shore in beauty lave, 
And free on high thy royal crest. 

In majesty to rear ; 
Within thine arms the stockdove's nest, 
Beneath, the fallow deer ; 
Av I thou a ruler art, and free. 
On, Forest King I I envy thee. 



II. 
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And thou, too, princely bird, whose flight 
Ambitious braves yon orb of light 
At early dawn, fierce blazing noon, 

Or when, with glowing mien. 
He leaves the landscape, all too soon. 

His legacy of sheen. 
Fit palaces the skies for thee 
In thine undaunted majesty. 
Ah ! happy one, no iron chain 

Weighs down that soaring wing, 
No bars that potent will restrain, 

Thou art, as ever, king. 



* Freedom ' thy motto bold, and rare,. 
Thy prison earth, and sea, and air. 
Ah ! nappy one, that plumy breast 

Mourns not a gentle mate, — 
A captive lot, — a rifled nest, — 

A nome laid desolate ; 
A crushed, but beating heart, which fain 
Would sleep to never wake again ; 
Tea more, — a cruel kinsman's scom, 

His brother's deadly foe, — 
Though of the same sweet mother bom,— 

Visions of vengeful woe ; 
And ashes where a crown should be, 
Oh Eagle King ! I envy thee. 

III. 

'* Fair stream, whose silent waters roll 
Toward yonder tide, their destined goal ; 
And thou, too, ever-flowing sea, 

Whose waves may wash the strand 
Of mine own native Normandy, 

Or hush to sleep the band 
Of faithful ones, whose lances shine, 
Briff^htly as when in Palestine, 
And precious hearts, whose holy light 

Fosters undying love. 
Why rave I thus 't Can the dead fight ? 

Can pity dwell above ? 
My love ! my wife ! the evening star 
Gleams on thy early grave afar. 
My son ! my son ! oh I sacred word. 

Let me forget its sound ; 
Let not that cadence sweet be heard 

Where miseries abound ; 
For haply by my Sybell's side. 
He dwelleth witii the sanctified. 
Far better thus than live to share, 

A spirit chained and bowed ; 
An uncle's hate — a sire's despair — 

And sinful thoughts that crowd. 
Glide on, fair stream ; fiow, Severn sea, 

I may not, — dare not envy thee." 



COWPER THE POET'S COPY OF HENRY VAUGHAN'S 

SILEX SCINTILLANS. 



A MONO my book-treasures are several 
^^ relics of William Cowper the poet, 
and perhaps the finest letter-writer in our 
language. Recently in "The Bookman" 
(October 1893) I gave an account of his 
copy of Robert Bums' Poems (1787); and 
I propose now to give like account of his 
copyof Henry Vaughan 8 "Silex Scintillans" 
of 1650. Like the Bums and a number of 
other volumes, this little book (which is in 



its original bright calf gilt) has the book- 
plate of 

** William Cowper, Esqr., 

Clerk to the Parliaments," 

fastened on the first inside board. It ap- 
pears that a considerable number of his 
relative's books fell to the poet and a 
stock of his book-plates. Cowper, himself, 
had his own book-plate engraved later, but 
ad interim seems to have used these up 
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e. g. in his copy of Thucydides in my 
posseflsion (8 vols, bound in 4), the book- 
plate is found, and yet the poet's auto- 
graph on the fly-leaf is dated 1768, — ^long 
Subsequent to his relative's death. 

like the poems of Burns and various 
others that I have seen, Cowper has marked 
with now a red and now a blue pencil 
passages, — sometimes single lines, and even 
single words, — ^that struck him. It surely 
must interest every lover of our best 
literature, — ^not to say every literary and 
patriotic Welshman, — ^to know the bila in 
"Silex Scintillans" that are marked by 
Cowper. 

Accordingly I go through the little book 
from first to last and record the mark- 
ings: — 

1. Page 8 :— 

<* The unthrift Sunne that vitall gold 

A thousand peeces, 
And heaven its azure did unfold 

Ghecqur^d with Snowie fleeces ; 
The aire was all in spices. 
And every bush 
A garland wore ; Thus fed mv Eyes 

But all the Earthlay hush" ("Re- 
generation : " in closing line ' Earth ' is misprinted 
*Eare'): 

2. Page 9:— 

— ** and thou must stay 
Tenant for Yeares, and Centuries".: ("Death.") 

3. Page 11 :— 

" Shall I then thinke such provideuco will be 
Lesse friend to mo Y 
Or that he can endure to be unjust 
Who keeps his Covenant even with our 
dust " (" Resurrection and Im- 
mortality.") 

4. Page 13 :— 

" we shall no more 

Watch stars, or pore 
Through melanchoUy clouds, and say 

WotUd it were Day I 
One everlasting Saboth there shall runne 
Without 8ucce88i<my and without a Sunne f^ Ibid. J 

5. Page 14 : — 

*' O then it wilbe all too late 

To say, What shall Idoef 
Repentance there is out of date 

And so is mercy too " (" Day of Judg- 
ment.") 

6. Pages 13-14 :— 

At line 1 is a "^dS and a line drawn along the 
margin of line 1 to st. 6 of '* Religion," — one of 
the most exquisite of the whole. The reader 
must consult his own oopy of '* Silex Scintillans " 



as space forbids quotation in full. St. 6 and 7 
are under-lined and must be given : — 

Is the truce broke ? or 'cause we have 
A mediatour now with thee, 
Doest thou therefore old Treaties wave 
And by appeals from him decree ? 
If "h, is*t so, as some green heads say 
That now all miracles must cease, 
Though thou hast promised they should stay 
The tokens of the Church, and peace. 

7. Page 17 :— 

In the " Search " line 26 '' Those white days " is 
underlined, and onward 1.1. 40-43 : — 

** I climbed the HiU, perus'd the Crosse 
Hung with my gaine, and his great losse, 
Never did tree beare fruit like this, 
Balsam of Soules, the bodyes blisse. 

8. Page 19 :— - 

*' Search well another world ; who studies this. 
Travels in Clouds, seekes Jdanna^ where more 
is " (no heading). 

9. Page 21 :— 

** A Pitcher too she had, nor thought it much 
To carry that, which some would scorn to touch ; 



** Marriage of all states 
Makes most unhappy, or most fortunates" 
{** Isaac's Marriage.") 

10. Page 23 :— 

** And such is true repentance, ev*ry breath 
Wee spend in sighes, is treasure after death " 
("TheLampe.") 

11. Page 24:— 

** thus Inward Awe, 
For sinne tooke strength and vigour from the Law, 

Yet have I found 
A plenteous way, (thanks to that holy one !) 
To cancell all that e're was vmt in stone. 

His saving wound 
Wept bloud, that broke this Adament, and gave 
To sinners Confidence, life to the grave:" (Man's 
fall and Recovering.") 

12. Page 30:— 

*' Who never wake to grone, nor weepe. 
Shall be sentenced for their sleepe " (''The 
Call.") 

13. Page 32 :— 

* ' A silent teare can pierce thy throne " (f) 

14. Page 33:— 

*' Who gave the Clouds so brave a bow, 
Who bent the spheres, and circled in 
Corruption with this glorious Ring, 



To search my selfe, where I did find 
Traces, and sounds of a strange kind. 
Here of this mighty spring, I found some drills. 
With Ecchoes oeaten from th' eternal hills " 
("Vanity of Spirit.") 
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15:— 

" The Betreate ** (p. 34) — ^the imperialiable proto- 
type of Wordsworth's great ** IntimatioDs of Im- 
mortality," — has again *^K at the begiiming and 
a line on marein against the whole. Let the 
reader turn and read and re-read this dulcet piece 
of music and high thinking. 

16. Page 38:— 

'* Some Love a Ro9e 
In hand, some in the skin ; 

But crosse to those, 
I would have mine within " ('* Content.") 

17. Page 41 :— 

** Prayer is 
The world in tune, 
A spirit- voyce. 
And Yooall joyes 
Whose Eccho is heavens blisse. 



So in my Bed . 

That Curtained grave (" The Monir 

ing Watch." 

18. Page 47 :— 

'* Peace " has once more *^tt at the commence- 
ment. This is one of the best known poems of 
Yaughan : 

« My soul there is a Countrie 
Far beyond the stars," &c. 

19. Page 51 :— 

''The Belapse" has again *^tt at commence- 
ment. 

20. Page 54:— 

'* True hearts spread, and heave 
Unto their Gk)d, as flow'rs do to the Sun. 



Yet, never sleep the Sim up; Prayer shou'd 
Dawn with the day ; There are set awful hours 
'Twijct heaven, and us ; The Manna was not good 
After Sim-rising, far-day sullies floures. 

Bise to prevent the Sun ; sleep doth sins glut, 
And heaven's gate opens, when this world's 
is shut." 

Stanza 3d. is enclosed at edge within brackets [ ; 
also p. 58, last two lines of stanza 4th from end. 

21. Page 59. " Corruption " :— 

The opening lines (1-6) has a ticked line on 
margin ; and the following underlined : — 

*' He sigh'd for Eden^ and would often say 

Ah! what bright days were those ? 
Kor was Heav'n cold unto him ; for each day 

The Yally, or the Mountain 
AfiEbrded visits, and still Paradise lay 

In some green shade, or fountain. 
Angftla lay Leioeb here ; Each Bush, and Cel, 

Each Oke, and high-way knew them ; 
Walk but the fields, or sit down at some wel. 

And he was sure to view them. 
Almighty Love ! where art Thou now P" 



22. Page 68:— 

*' Son-dayes " opening stanza is enclosed at side [. 

23. Page 73 :— 

** Ah ! what time wilt thou come ? when shalL 

that crie 
The Bridegroom's Comming ! fil the sky ? 
Shall it in the Evening run 
When our words and works are done ? 
Or wil thy all-surprising light 

Break at midnight P " (** The Dawning.") 

24. Page 76 :— 

* *■ Praise " has ^^tk ftt beginning. 

25. Page 80 :— 

'* Easter Hymn " has a line drawn at side of the 
whole. 

26. Page 88 :— 

*' The Pilgrimage " has "^fk at commencement. 

27. Page 91 :— 

In " the World " the magnificent opening stanza 
is deeply underlined. 

28. Page 95 :— 

" The Constellation" has *^tt at commencement. 

29. Page 101 :— 

'* Such is man's life, and such is mine 

The worst of men, and yet stil thine " (" Misery.") 

30. Page 109 :— 

** Begging" has *^tt at commencement. 



I think most capable readers will agree with 
me when I regard Cowper's reading of "Silex 
Scintillans " as very remarkable in that uncritical 
age ; and not only uncritical but a slave to mere 
smoothness of rhyme. In my judgment the mark- 
ings shew penetrative insight. I know not that he 
has overlooked any really noticeable thing in the 
tiny volume. 

But the observant reader will find in these mark- 
ings something more than critical insight. Bead- 
ing between the lines, I, for one, discern revelations 
of passing thought and emotion of William Ck)wx)er 
himself in his moods of darkness and despair. To 
me hardly anything could be more throbbing with 
pathos than his deep-dinted marking of hits e. g. 
the quotations Nos. 5 — 10 — 17 — 

I can well conceive that the grand hymn 

*^ There is a fountain filled with blood," 

as written by Cowper (not as tinkered by ediixM^s 
disastrously) originated in this couplet in No. 29 : — 

^* Such is man's life, and such is mine 
The worst of men, and yet still thine." 

Alexander B. Grosart, D.D., L.LD. 
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By Daniel Owen, 

Author of The Awtobiognphy of Rhys LewU, Ghoen Tomot, ^. 
Trauslated from the Welsh by the Hon. Clattd Yiyian. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

MISS tbevor's oonfebsion of faith. 

"IIZHEN Will Bryan left home, after foreseeing 
^^ that it would be aU ** U P " and " Hquida- 
tion by arrangement" with his father Hugh 
Bryan, the heart of one honest man was glad, viz., 
that of Enooh Hughes. Enoch, poor chap, was 
one of the most harmless and least malicious of 
men on the face of the earth, but he could not 
bear Will Bryan. Will never did him any harm, 
except ignoring him. And yet, if Enoch had 
heard that Will had been killed, or had hanged 
himself, I believe he could scarcely have kept from 
smiling, if not from actually rejoicing. To get rid of 
l^ill, without either the one or the other of the 
circumstanoes we have hinted at happening, gave 
Enoch Hughes an opportunity of rejoicing greatly, 
without any uneasiness of conscience. In the 
course of the years that Enoch had come and gone 
amongst us, not twenty words had passed between 
him and Miss Trevor. And yet of her he thought 
all day and dreamt all night. Though Enoch did 
not look upon himself, in the humbleness of his 
spirit, as a worthy companion for Miss Trevor, 
and though he did not cherish the weakest hope 
that the longings of his heart would ever be 
realised, — indeed in his sensible moments he per- 
ceived that it was all a wild and foolish imagina- 
tion, — ^yet he loved to let his fancy revolve and 
hover like a bee, without let, over the object of his 
longings; and the knowledge that someone else 
enjoyed a nearer communion with her filled him 
with jealousy, and made him wretchedly miserable. 
At times he felt furious with himself, and at other 
times laughed at his folly ; but, as he had said to 
himself scores of times, his thoughts hurt no one, 
and no one knew about them. Enoch was, as has 
been said, very glad that Will Bryan had left 
home ; but he would not have taken a hundred 
pounds for making his joy known even to his 
nearest friend. No longer was there any wasp to 
get between the bee and its flower ; and if Enooh 
could have been sure that no other wasp would 
turn up he could almost have been a happy man. 
And this comparative happiness he did enjoy for 



some time, by giving his imagination full play to 
build castles in the air of the Cross Shop. But if 
Enoch had known of Miss Trevor's *' castles," his 
own castles would scarcely have been higher than 
mole hills. 

Will Bryan occupied an important place in Miss 
Trevor's heart. She liked his company above all 
things. Will had always something to say, and 
that something always to the purpose. She was 
never tired of him, and she never, with him, found 
herself in the imeomf ortable position of having to 
think what to talk about next, as she had to do 
with '* the other baboons." And even when she 
realised that her father, Captain Trevor, had 
reached the very furthest comer of Hugh Bryan's 
pocket, it caused her no dislike to Will's society, 
nor any lessening of her regard for him. The 
Captain had more than once given her to imder- 
stand his disapproval of her fondness for Will, but 
forbidding the apple to Eve's daughter only made 
her wish the more for it. Miss Trevor felt WiU's 
departure more than she would have liked anyone 
to know — ^more than she confessed even to herself. 
For a time she lost pleasure in everything, and the 
thought of going to chapel was hateful to her. 
But this was only for a time. In spite of all the 
attention he had paid her, all the kindness he had 
shown her, and the unlimited amusement he had 
afforded her for so long a time, it was not possible, 
Miss Trevor argued, that Will, after aU, could 
care much about her, for otherwise he would not 
have gone away without saying so much as a word 
to her or sending her a line. And, like a wise and 
sensible girl. Miss Trevor sat down to re-arrange 
the programme of her life and to re-form her 
principles, according to which she would act in the 
future. It did not take her long to form her 
belief and her confession of faith. The things that 
used to flutter through her mind and heart in an 
unformed, indefinite, and empty manner, she 
speedily brought into order and class, and if any- 
one had asked Miss Trevor by what name she 
called those things, I know quite well that her 
answer would have been, — ** My ideas." The 
following may be mentioned as specimens of some 
of those ** ideas," — ^That she was the prettiest girl 
in the country, — ^Will Bryan had assured her of 
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this, and WHl was as good a judge as anyone she 
knew. That prettiness was a talent of gold, and 
ought to attract ten other talents to itseli when 
placed iu the best market. That it was better for 
a j'ouug and stylish girl to live on one meal a day 
for three months than put on a bonnet that was 
out of fashion. That so far as possible she would 
take no notice of anyone, male or female, beneath 
herself, exoopt when the otroumstances were Bucb 



till she was twenty-five years old, if no rich 
gentleman came and offered himself to her ; hut if 
such a gentleman did not come forward by that 
age, she was no longw to remain single, but would 
condesoend to take the best tradegman the oould 
get hold of, it he had money. Upon a preacher 
she only looked as a person to be pitied, as a sad- 
and poor man ; but if she got an offer from a curate 
of good family, and likely to get a good living, 
she would take the matter into her con- 
sideration, — that is to say, the family 
and the living,— and if the curate was 
good looking as well, it would moke no 
differenoe in the world how shallow and 
soul-lees be was,— the more so, indeed, 
the better, for she could then manage 
him as she liked. Whomsoever she 
married, and marry she was sure enough 
to do, — and she would as soon be a 
Hottentot as an old maid,— she was 
determined to have her own way, or, to 
use a common expression, — she hod 
made a vow that she would " wear the 
breeches." 

Those are afewof Hiss Susan Trevor's 
"ideas." She had other ideas, too, 
which, if mentioned, would place UiHS 
Trevor in a more pleasant light before 
the reader. And it is only just to her 
that I should state that Uiss Trevor had 
one " idea " which gave colour and 
shape to oil her " ideas," vie., an 
immovable and constant belief that her 
father was rich. It took Miss Trevor 
some time, — some years, — to foster and 
rear tlie ideas that have been enu- 
merat«d. 

I thought it proper for mo to relate 
this much about the Tynyrardd family 
before proceeding to the next chapter. 
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CHAPTERS VII. 



FAHILY HAPFINltSB. 



that she knew her doing so would be looked upon 
as a virtuous und christianlikc act of condescension. 
She would never, so far as she was able, soil her 
hands with any low and contemptible work, such 
as lighting the fires, washing up the dishes, clean- 
ing the windows, making the beds, and such like 
things ; and if she must do anything of that sort, 
no stranger's eye should see her. That she was to 
wait patiently and determinedly without marrying 



TT was a November night, a cold snd foggy 
enough one, and weak-chested people were 
with their noses dose to the hob, struggUng for 
their breath, and naturally enough thinking that 
they were the only ones in misery that night. But 
a complaint like asthma sometimea gets much on 
the mind and surroundings of a man, when he does 
not know which way to turn his head to get his 
breath. On passing by Tynyrardd, the residence 
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of Captain Trevor, many a poor miner, short of 
breath, envied it its cosiness and the happiness of 
its inhabitant. He would say to himself, — ''The 
GaptaiQ is eating his supper, or has just finished 
his supper and is smoking his pipe and stretching 
out his feet, in their red slippers, to his warm 
fire, and here am I, poor wretch, obliged to leave 
my family and go to work the night shift at 
Pwllygwynt. Happy is the Captain ! But it is 
not possible for every man to be a Captain ; and 
he who was bom to a four-penny bit will never 
oome to a five-penny one." But if the miner had 
known everything, it is doubtful if he would have 
changed places with the Captain. The fact was 
that the Captain was not eating his supper, or 
smoking, or stretching out his feet to the fire, but 
was sitting at the head of the table trying to write. 
His head recUned on his left hand, and his elbow 
on the table ; he held his pen idly in his right hand, 
and appeared to be in deep and painful reflection. 
Near him, on the table, there was a bottle contcun- 
ing Scotch whiskey ; and the Captain, in the space 
of half-an-hour, had appealed to the bottle several 
times for help and succour. At the other end of 
the table was Mrs. Trevor, busy with some sewing 
or other, and in an easy chair by her side, 
near the fire, sat Miss Trevor, diligently doing 
some curious sort of work with a piece of ivory 
resembling a small fish, and some white yam. 
They were all three as silent as church mice, for 
the wife and daughter were not allowed to talk 
whilst the Captain was writing his letters. The 
two from time to time looked from under their 
brows at the Captain for the amen to the letters, and 
the fact of his keeping his pen idle for ten minutes 
was very painful to mother and daughter, for 
they were both nearly bursting with the desire to 
speak. The daughter gave the mother a look the 
meaning of which was, — "Isn't he long?" The 
mother gave the daughter a look that said, — " Try 
to hold out a bit longer." And it was only a very 
little longer that she had to hold out, for, at the 
end of two minutes, the Captain threw the pen on 
-the table, got up, and walked up and down the 
room impatiently. The mother and daughter 
looked a little tenified, for hardly ever had they 
seen him look more agitated. And the Captain 
said, — 

" I can't write and I won't try any more. I 
am quite tired and disgusted with the work. May 
I never stir again if I ain't ! " 

** Daddy," said Miss Trevor, **can I write for 
you?" 

** Yes, thou shalt," — " you shall " he would have 
said had he not* lost his temper and become more 
natural. " Yes," said he, " if thou canst tell more 
lies than I can." 



'' The idea, daddy," said Miss Trevor. 

" The idea,-— faugh,"— said the Captain. "What 
do you two know of the trouble I am always 
having to keep things going ? What have you two 
got to think about, except how to throw money 
away, and how to compete with each other in dress- 
ing up grandly, without ever thinking much' about 
the morrow. But it has come to the end now, and 
there will soon be an end to me and to all your 
fal lals, — may I never stir again if there won't." 

" Oh, Bichard dear," said Mrs. Trevor, for hear- 
ing the Captain talk like this was quite a new 
thing to her, — "Oh, Bichard dear, I always 
thought it would come to this. I was sure you 
would go out of your mind from studying so hard 
at geology. Susie, go and fetch the doctor at 
once." 

" Doctor be bio wed," said the Captain angrily. 
" What's the matter with you, woman ? Do you 
think I am a fool ? Go out of my mind indeed. 
Well, many a man has gone out of his mind for a 
less cause." 

"You are out of your senses, then, Bichard 
dear ? Well, well, what ever shall we do now P 
Susie, go and fetch the doctor at once," said Mrs. 
Trevor dolefully. 

And to fetch the doctor Miss Trevor would have 
gone that minute, if the Captain had not turned a 
pair of eyes on her that made her afraid to move, 
and pinned her to the chair. The Captain, ad- 
dressing his wife, continued, — 

* ' Do you know what, woman P I knew that you 
were asleep when brains were being dealt out, 
but I never thought you had so little of them. 
There is not much fear of your going out of your 
senses, for goodness knows you haven't got any." 

" Oh, no ! of course not ! Of course I haven't 
got any brains. I am a nobody of course. I am 
nothing at aU. I don't understand geology. I 
should like to see the woman who does understand 
geology. I remember the time when a certain 
person reckoned me very clever, — and thought I 
had brains, and I never could get any rest from 
him. But I could have had no brains then or I 
would not have listened to him. And now I have 
got no brains. Oh, no ! none at all I " said Mrs. 
Trevor, and she began to cry, and she hid her face 
in her apron. 

A man's heart must be as hard as a nether mill- 
stone, if his wife's tears have no effect on him. 
Every wife is conscious of the power of her tears, 
and Providence has taken care to give her a large 
supply of them. How many unanswerable argu- 
ments have been shattered to pieces by a woman's 
tears? And even Captain Trevor was not in- 
vincible before his wife's tears, especially when 
Miss Trevor also joined the enemy with her tears. 
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The Captaiu was in a very short time routed by 
the anny of tears, and he sought terms of peace 
by sitting down by the hob and beginning to 
smoke. After doing which, the Captain said, in his 
most a&ble manner, — 

" Sarah, forgive me. I know I am a fool, and 
that I forgot myself. I ought to have known 
that you and Susie knew nothing about business. 
But if you only knew of the bother I am always 
in, perhaps you would forgive me. Sarah, stop 
crying, — that's enough of it, — ^that's enough of it. 
listen to me." 

<* Daddy," said Susie, ''I hope you are not 
going to talk about business, about the Syndicate, 
the Board of Directors, geology, and such like 
things, for you know that mother and I don't 
care for those sorts of things." 

" It is to your mother that I am speaking, Susie. 
Sarah, won't you listen to me P " said the Captain. 

" Yes, if you will talk like any other man, and 
not lose your temper," said Mrs. Trevor, drying 
her eyes, and taking up her work again. 

*<Well, I will try," said the Captain, and by 
this time he had cooled down enough to speak 
fairly carefully and grammatically. *' You know, 
Sarah, that I have been connected with Pwllygwynt 
mine for a great many years. I was the instrument 
that set the work going. I, with one other person, 
formed the company. Everyone must confess that 
scores of families have got their living from the 
mine, and that the mine has been a great help 
in advancing the cause of religion in our district. 



Indeed, I don't know what would have become of 
the cause if it had not been for PwUygwynt mine. 
You must admit, Sarah, that during the whole of 
the time you have never been at a want for the 
comforts of life or the means of grace. We have, 
during this time, as a family, raised ourselves in 
the opinion of our neighbours, and we are looked 
upon with considerable respect. You must admit 
that, Sarah ? There is no need for me to remind 
you of our position before I was connected in the 
way I have alluded to. You know what sort of a 
house we had at that time. It was not a house 
with a stable and coach-house to it, was it, eh ? 
We had no horse or trap, or man-servant or maid 
then. It was not in the best pew in the chapel that 
we used to sit then, eh ? I was not the man then 
that I am now. Bichard Trevor of Williams' 
Court, was not the same x>erson as Captain Trevor 
of Tynyrardd. Richard Trevor, when he sat on a 
bench in the chapel, had a little bit of conscience. 
He used to take some delight in the service. What 
delight does Captain Trevor get now in the Gospel, 
— ^in a chief pew with a cushion on it ? Have you 
never considered, Sarah, how much it cost Bichard 
Trevor to become Captain Trevor? I know I 
have kept all this from you for years for fear of 
worrying you. It was wrong of me. But I can't 
keep it any longer. Ruin is the only thing that 
awaits us." 

And the Captain began to lighten his conscience. 
But before doing this he took a strong dose of the 
Scotch whiskey. 



m^ 



THE ENGLISH LAWS RELATING TO WALES. 



Before 1882 and the development of local ^oTemment, special legislation relating to Wales is very acanty. I pwppse 
to give all the statutes relating to Wales, either in full or slightly condensed, translated from Liatin or French, if written 
in those languages. The statutes fall, roughly, into six classes. 

I. The so-called statutes of Rhuddlan. These were made by Edward I.,in 1284, after the faU of IJywdyp. They 
were not submitted to Parliament,— Parliament hardly existed in a definite form,— and so they are not stotutes in the 
strict meaning of the word. It may be said that the English Parliament did not take its final form until 1295. From this 
time on, We&h law became rapidly assimilated to English law, by direct legislation, and espedally by continual 
reference to the more fuUy devSoped case law of England. We see the same process at the present time in the gradual 
assimilation of Scotch law to EngUsh law. 

II. Statutes regulating commercial intercourse between England and Wales. 
IIL Repressive statutes after the rebellion of Owen Ulendower. 

IV. The Statutes of Union during Tudor times. , .^ , 

V. Statutes abolishing all legal distinctions between England and Wales. 

VI. Statutes passed for the special benefit of Wales, at the demand of the Welsh people. 

To begin with, I translate the first part of the Statutes of Rhuddlan. These are in the collection of Latin documents 
known as the " Record of Carnarvon," edited by Aneurin Owen. 



EDWARD, by the grace of God king of 
England, lord of Ireland, and duke 
of Aquitaine, to all his faithful ones of his 
land of Snowdon, and his other lands in 
Wales, the eternal salvation' of God in the 
Lord. 



Divine Providence which, by his dis- 
posal, did not fail, has, — among its other 
gifts disposed, — thought worthy to honour 
us and our kingdom of England. The 
land of Wales, with its inhabitants, had 
been subjected to us previously in feudal. 
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right. And now God, by his grace, all 
orotacles whatever coming to an end, has 
converted it totally and in its entirety 
into our own dominion, and has annexed it 
to the crown of the said kingdom as part 
of the same body, and has united it with it. 

We, therefore, by divine direction wish- 
ing to govern our said land of Snowdon 
and our other lands in those parts, like the 
other lands subject to our rule, to the 
honour and praise of God and of the Holy 
Church and to the zeal for justice under 
due regulation; wishing thus to govern 
the inhabitants or dwellers of the said 
lands, who from high to low have sub- 
mitted themselves to our will ; wishing to 
bring those we have thus received to our 
will, by certain laws and customs, into 
tranquillity and into our peace, — wishing 
thus, we have caused to be recited, before 
us and the nobles of our kingdom, the 
laws and the customs of those parts hither- 
to used. When these had been attentively 
heard and fully understood, we have an- 
nulled some of them by the advice of the 
said nobles, some we have allowed to re- 
main, some we have amended, and some 
others we have decreed shall be added 
and enacted. And henceforth we will that 
these be held and observed in perpetual 
firmness in our lands in these parts, in the 
following form. 

We provide and finally decree that 
our justice of Snowdon have the custody 
and government of our royal peace in 
Snowdon and in our lands of Wales 
adjacent, and that he administer justice 
to all whatsoever according to the original 
king's writs and the following laws and 
customs. 

We will also and provide that there be 



sherifis, coroners, and baiKfis of commots in 
Snowdon and in our lands in those parts, — 
^ The sheriff of Anglesey, under whom 
shall be the whole land of Anglesey, with 
its cantreds, metes, and bounda 

The sheriff of Caernarvon, under wljom 
shall be the cantred of Arvon, the cantred 
of Arllechwedd, the commot of Creuddyn, 
the cantred of Lleyn, and the commot of 
Eifionnydd. 

The sheriff of Merioneth, under whom 
shall be the cantred of Meirionnydd, the 
commot of Ardudwy, the commot of 
Penllyn, the commot of Edeymion with 
its metes and bounds, &c 

The sheriff of Flint, under whom shall 
be the cantred of Englefeld, the land of 
Maelor Saesneg, the land of Hope, and all 
the land adjoining our castle and town of 
Rhuddlan, as far as the town of Chester. 
Henceforth let him attend before us and our 
justice at Chester, and let him answer for 
the revenues of the same county at our 
Exchequer of Chester. 

Let there be coroners in the same 
counties, elected by the king's writ, whose 
form of procedure will be found among^ihe 
original writs of the chancellor. 

Let there be bailiffs of commots who 
shall faithfully do and execute their duties 
and diligently attend to them according to 
what slmll be enjoined them by the justices 
and sheriffii. 

The sheriff of Carmarthen, with the 
ancient cantreds and commots, metes and 
bounda 

The sheriff of Lampeter and Cardigan, 
with their cantreds, commots, metes, and 
bounds. 

Let there be coroners in these counties 
and bailifis of commots, as said before. 



WELSH MANUSCRIPTS. 

The following is the substance of the address made before the Welsh Members of Pariiament by 

J. Gwenogfryn Evans. 



JOHN BRIGHT was at one time greatly 
interested in a question affecting the 
farmers, and wrote a little book on the 
subject, but found out, as he afterwards 
pathetically confessed, that ''farmers did 
not read." Qentlemen, that is a common 



experience with authors, an experience 
which deserves the sympathy of the 
humane and the compassionate. Though 
some of us whose lot it is to spend our 
days at work on Welsh MSS. have for a 
considerable time been trying to arrest 
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your eyes and to reach your ears, still 
we have not cotne here to complain that 
our words apparently were unread, but 
rather to point out that we ourselves are 
denied full opportunity of reading^ materials 
necessary for our work. We believe, 
gentlemen, that you have it in your power 
to remove those obstacles which at pre- 
sent block the way of research into our 
past history, law, and literature ; hence it 
is that we have asked for this opportunity 
to confer with you. The question is not 
a political one, nor is it purely a Welsh 
one, but one which concerns all people 
who take an intelligent interest in the 
history and literature of these islands. I 
hope, therefore, we can look for combined 
and energetic action on your part, and that 
you will not postpone that action to the 
Greek Kalends, or even to the next session. 
Promises and smooth words are very 
pleasant to the ear, but hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick. 

Gentlemen, I will drop the "we," and 
speak for myself, not from egotism, but 
because the experience of one is the ex- 
perience of alL For ten years I have tiied 
what individual effort could do, and have 
to confess that my time has been largely 
wasted in fruitless labour. The mere fact 
that MSS. are scattered all over the country 
is a most formidable obstacle in itself. 
But that is nothing in comparison with the 
impossibility of discovering within reason- 
able time where the MSS. most important 
for the subject in hand are kept. If one 
had the life of a Methuselah it might be 
possible to do some satisfactory work 
under existing conditions; but sad ex- 
perience is daily teaching us that human 
strength, patience, and life have their 
limits, and if we wish to render some 
service to our fellow men we must con- 
centrate our attention on what can be 
done in the span alloted to us. Some 
years ago, before I discovered the diffi- 
culties in the way, I conceived the idea of 
editing a corpus of Welsh poetry from the 
earliest time to Tudur Aled in the six- 
teenth century. I have given years of 
labour to the work,but I now find I can never 
accomplish it, even in part, unless we have 
our MSS. collections efficiently catalogued. 
Jn short, no. man can edit a single poet 



satisfactorily before the catalogue is done 
I have tried to edit the poems of D. ap 
Gwilim, who is to Wales what Bums is to 
Scotland, a child of nature and of song 
whose inspiration is as permanent as the 
passion of the human heart. Before be- 
ginning this work I examined existing 
catalogues, and as I could find scarcely 
a dozen MSS. (besides those in the 
British Museum,) mentioned as containing 
poems by him, I set to work with a light 
heart. When, however, I came to examine 
the MSS. for myself,— MSS. be it re- 
membered catalogued or passed over in 
silence by the officials of the Historical 
MSS. Commission, — ^I discovered over fifty 
additional MSS., and now the number totals 
over six score. Besides, I am constantly 
hearing of some fresh MS., so that it is hope- 
less to proceed with the work. Nor should 
we forget that there are some collections 
unknown, not only to the student, but 
even to the owners themselves. I remember 
going to a certain mansion where I had 
heard there were MSS. kept in a box in an 
outhouse. When I asked the owner about 
the box, he confessed to a confused re- 
collection of something of the kind| — he 
believed the roof let in the rain, and that 
the contents of the box became sodden, so 
that my information that the contents were 
thrown on the dunghill was probably true. 
Any way there was no trace of the box at 
the time I called. Next day, I went to 
another gentleman, who admitted that he 
had an old box in the cellar containing 
MSS., but as the contents always made 
him sneeze when he disturbed them, I could 
not persuade him to show them to me. I 
offered to do the sneezing vicariously for 
him, but his considerations for my health 
was too tender to permit that, — ^besides, 
he " had an engagement." We were told in 
the June number of "Wales" about 
another collection carted out and destroyed ; 
and I also heard the story of the burnt 
MSS. from the cook who lighted the 
match. In this way, year by year, our 
literary heritage and records are steadily 
diminishing, while Welshmen and their re- 
presentatives have been to all appearance 
indifferent in the matter^ Gentlemen, a 
handful of specialists cannot without your 
help save our -MSS. from destnictioi^ A 
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few of us have done our best, but all alike 
we have been daily harassed by the want 
of data respecting the sources of our in- 
formation, and uncertainty dogs our every 
step. We shall be reluctant to abandon 
our labour of love and the work of years, 
but as nothing can be accomplished satis- 
factorily till the cataloguing is done, 
there is no alternative left us. It 
is wasted labour to reproduce single texts 
except in the case of really important 
MSS. 

I may be allowed to state that I know 
some owners are anxious to have their 
MSS. fully catalogued. The advantage to 
the owners is so evident that it is difficult 
to conceive of even the most captious 
refusing to profit by it. For a MS. 
properly catalogued can never be stolen, 
not even to the extent of a single leaf, 
without certain detection. The gain would 
be an all round one. Owners would know 
the true value of their MSS., and would, 
in consequence, neither neglect them, nor 
treat comparatively worthless transciipts 
as if they were unique, which occasionally 
happens. It has been my experience that 
the difficulty of getting access to MSS. is 
in the inverse ratio of their value and 
importanca Given a dirty ill-smelling 
late copy of some trivial poetry, and it 
takes all the diplomacy of friends and 
acquaintances to get a sight of it. 

Let us now turn to Sir John Hibbert's 
answer to questions addressed to him, a 
few weeks ago, on the subject of catalogu- 
ing Welsh MSS. We do not ask for a 
''permanent assistant commissioner," be- 
cause we feel confident that the work can 
be done thoroughly in from three to five 
years, if the man appointed is competent 
to do the work, and is not interfered with 
or harassed by impractical rules and 
regulations. For instance, if you have to 
consider fii-st of all whether a MS. is 
" historical " or not, you must read it care- 
fully, .especially in the case of poetry, 
before you can decide whether it should be 
catalogued or omitted. Now this takes 
time, and time is money in an enterprise of 
this sort. But if we are permitted to give 
the first and last two lines of every poem 
irrespective of its subject, we save time 
and expense, and make the catalogue 



useful and complete. Moreover this cpmes 
strictly within the object of the Manuscripts 
Commission, as set forth in the Queen's 
warrant, signed on April 2, 1869. There 
is seemingly a disposition to narrow down 
the original scope of this commission, when 
dealing with Welsh MSS., to documents 
technically historical, as if battles and 
political intrigues were the sole subjects 
which constituted history. I hold that 
whatever pertains to the activities and 
developments of the human mind is as 
much history as, say, the account of the 
marital experiments of Henry VIIL 
There is often more history than poetry 
in the mediaaval Welsh bards, and i^iithout 
their help no historian can revivify their 
time for us. We cannot therefore afford 
to ignore them in our proposed catalogue. 
But I cannot do better than read to 
you here certain parts of the Queen's 
warrant. 

** Wherects it has been represented imto us that 
there are belonging to many institutions and 
private families various collections of MSS. and 
papers of general public interest, a knowledge of 
which would be of great utility in the illustration 
of History, Constitutional Law, Science, and 
general literature, and that in some cases these 
papers are liable to be lost or obliterated ; and 
whereas we are informed that many of the 
possessors of such MSS. would be willing to give 
access to them, and permit their contents to be 
made public, provided that nothing of a private 
character, or relating to the title of existing 
owners, should be divulged ; 

*^ And whereas it appears to us that there wotdd 
be considerable public advantage in its being 
generally known where such papers and MS^. 
are deposited, and that the contents of those 
which tend to the elucidation of History and the 
illustration of Constitutional Law, Science, and 
Literature, should be published ; 

'* And for the purpose of carrying out the said 
inquiry, we do hereby authorize you, — the com- 
missioners named, — to call in the aid and co- 
operation of all possessors of MSS. and papers, 
&c., &c. And we do further by these presents 
authorize you, with the consent of the owners of 
such MSS., to make abstracts and catalogues of 
such MSS." 

We thus see that "papers of general 
public interest illustrating history, law, 
and general literature," fall within the 
direct scope of the Commission, so that all 
we want and ask for comes well within 
the original conception of cataloguing. 
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We are not asking for any special boon or 
advantage. We ao not ask for the in- 
clusion of theological tracts, though such 
have been includea in the Rolls publications, 
professedly devoted to history in its most 
restricted sense. We simply want Wales 
to be put on a footing of equality with 
other parts of the kingdom. To give a 
concrete example of my meaning, let me 
refer you to page 84 of the second report 
of the MSS. Commission. If you examine 
the manner Brogyntyn MS. No. 10 has 
been catalogued, you will have an exact 
idea of what we are seeking. And while 
you look at that you may as well see how 
MSS. numbered 1 to 9 (and 12) have been 
catalogued, and contrast the difference, and 
find out, if you can, the reason for the 
different treatment.* Welsh MSS. are held 
in contempt because an Englishman is apt 
to feel that what he does not know is not 
knowledge. But this is no reason why we 
should tamely assent to such a treatment. 
Lest you should think that I am ex- 
aggerating, I must call your attention to 
the fact that not a single Welsh MS. has 
ever been facsimiled, as far as I know, at 
the expense of the State. How is it with 
regard to England ? We have four 
volumes of national MSS., selected under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls ; 
we have three tomes of Anglo-Saxon MSS., 
whose proportions have more in common 
with a front door than with an ordinary 
book. Again, the national MSS. of 
Scotland are given lavishly in huge and 
numerous tomes ; those of Ireland have 
at least two bulky volumes devoted to 
them, while Wales is completely ignored, 
and I submit, gentlemen, we should not sit 
dumb and acquiescent. But, as far as I am 
concerned, I do not feel this subject can be 
compared in importance with the matter of 
cataloguing our MSS., to which alone I 
implore your attention. 

We lay emphasis on a special com- 

* The exDlaQAtion Hen in the fact that MS. 10 happens to be 
written in English, while its neighbuturs are in Welsh, a language 
not nnderstooa of the Catalogaer. 



missioner or assistant commissioner being 
appointed for two reason& First, an 
omcial accredited by the Government 
would have ready access to MSS. every- 
where, — a thing impossible to a private 
student, until he can in some way secure 
an introduction, which often means years 
of patient waiting, from some 'persona 
grata to the owner. And, secondly, such 
an appointment would become at once 
generally known all over the country, and 
would help to bring to light many MSS. 
now in hiding. Besides, such an official, 
having the responsibility thrown upon his 
own shoulders, would be far* more likely to 
do his work efficiently; and for his own 
credit he would leave no stone unturned 
till he was satisfied he had got hold of 
every MS. If such an official were em- 
powered to select a certain number of 
MSS. to be facsimiled to illustrate 
Welsh writing, it would be a boon indeed. 
Still, as I said before, we can do without 
the facisimles, but not withovut the 
catalogue^ which should have a full and 
complete index. Specialists casualiy em- 
ployed by the Record Office could not take 
the initiative in anything, the work would 
be spasmodically done, and spread over as 
many yeara as possible ; there would be no 
uniformity in the quality of the work or 
the method adopted ; the reports would be 
scattered in numberless volumes which a 
private student could neither buy nor 

Erovide room for ; and there would have to 
e a series of indexes in which Welsh 
subjects would be jumbled up with a hope- 
less mass of alien material. If, on the 
other hand, one man were appointed, he 
would do his work continuously till it was 
finished ; all Welsh subjects would be 
found together in two or three octavo 
volumes at a price within the reach of all ; 
one index would unlock the whole secret 
on any subject in the shortest time 
possible, and every Welsh specialist would 
know where to find his materials and go 
on his way rejoicing. 



AND FORM THOU HEEDEST NOT. 



[A dull Dl fed'U lU.-Mv 



A LL hail, tbou rarth -encircling aea ! 
■**■ How excellent'thy psalm of praise, 

When to thy God thy heart dost raise !^ 
The tempest's roar thy melody ! 

Thy dashing billows are thy choir, 

And form thou heedest not, and woe 
To him would curh thy breaker's flow 

Or challenge thy swift current's ire — 

When through Uie gale thy voice doth souud, 
And bears thy anthem far awuy, 
Where highest heaven shall hear the lay, 

And all the haughty hiUs around. 

A thunder-clap of mighty peal, 

Pell o'er tlio margin of a cloud, — 
The sea, to worship called aloud, 

And hills from base to crest to reel. 

Thou, in thy giant cradle, — than all 

The hoary mountains weightier for, 
Of more extent than many a star, — 

Bid'st hear thy Father's mighty coll. 

Tain dreams and empty smiles retire. 
And vanish in the clouds on high ; 
Now deep and loud swells forth thy cry. 

And all thy waves to heaven aspire. 

The storm thy simple lauds doth raise. 

The stars, thy lamps do brightly shine, — 
Thou seekest not a gorgeous sbriue. 

Or aid of art to speak thy praise, 



And form thou heedeat not. sea I 
Thy bosom swells to God above,— 

So let my heart, redeemed by love, 
Obey the sanie divine decree. 

Alone, in awful wonder, I 

Here listen to thy thund'rous roar. 
Whoso echoes roach from shore to shore. 

And fill the circumamhient sky. 

My trcmhhng soul in silence sighs 
Its artless song of duteous love. 
Like yon pale star that shines above, 

And mutely prays with downcast eyes. 

More grace doth feeling's breath impart 
Than soul-less forms and gifted ways ; 
Lord, accept my lowly praise. 

The silence of a grateful heart. 

No oarth-built t«mple dost Thou need, 
No pomp of ritiuil here is Thine ; 
The heart, Father, is Thy shrine, 

And human rites Thou dost not heed. 

O Thou, who over all dost reign ! 
No palace fair in all the lauds, 
Or stateliest temple made with hands 

Thy glorious Godhead can contain. 

A visiou of Tliy holy face. 

Where, Father, shall I go to seek ? 

Where loudest doth Thy Spirit speak !* 
Where deepest is Thy healing graoe ? 

14 
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Soon as the storm its fury stays^ 

To the deep's marge I now repair ; 
The sea its bosom wide doth bare. 

Beneath the smiles of summer days. 

The billows now return once more 

From where the sea to heaven uprose ; 
Now rest they all in sweet repose 

Upon the lap of the bright shore. 

Here, Lord, I find an emblem blest 

Of Thy great pe^bce deep as the sea, 



The holy calm that dwells with Thee, 
And ever on Thy face doth rest. 

While hero I roam I see the goal 

Of that more blissful state above, 
Where deathless life shall surely prove 

A fadeless summer to my soul. 

Thus life's rough seas below the skies, 

Though tossed by many a stormy blast, 
Shall hush in endless calm at last, 

Upon the shore of Paradise. 

E. Ceredig Jones. 



THE DIARY OF A BARD.— <Eben Fardd). 

III. — A bard's temptations. 



1836. 

June 27th. — Mr. Edward Parry, editor of 
Owladganor, called; a tall, portly, lively 
man of about 35 to 38 ; rather corpulent ; 
silver snuff-box; pressed me to write 
for the Owladgarwr ; promised ; showed 
medals ; refused order in way of business ; 
he enquired of some very old books ; comes 
half-yearly ; fell over a tombstone in 
running from him to school. 

29th. — Was visited by Mr. J. Pughe; 
called at New Inn ; took a G. of A. each ; 
furnished ourselves with a bottle of A. and 
Tob., and went to Llwyn Ne', where we 
sat in a dingle overhung with wood ; my 
seat was on a grassy mound in the middle 
of gurgling stream. He sat on the grassy 
bank ; the bottle and glasses were posited 
on a stone in the brook ; we were encircled 
with overgrown gi*ass and shrubs, and we 
enjoyed our situation most exquisitely 
— it was truly rural and primitive. 
Wife rated me for staying too long with 
him. 

JvXy 4th. — Four and five p.m., thunder 
and lightning and rain; fair evening; 
bathed in the sea. 

18th. — Went to Cochybig to bring 
Burkitt, which I had bound ; drank 
tea there ; Dr. Faust's picture to Eliza ; 
learnt in the newspapers Mr. Lewis' 
motion for obtaining Welsh bishops suc- 
ceeded ; came home ; Robert Jones, of 
Llanllyfni, preached at Ty Ucha. Eleven 
p.m. message to go to Miss R. to the 



portico ; desired to dissuade R. G. from 
marrying her six months. 

19th. — We all slept till eight a.m. Mr. 
Goodall, for Unsworth and Co., called; 
went to pay him at Plas; it was school- 
time, about two p.m. ; sat half an hour 
there ; he gave me three glasses of grog — 
whiskey. I believe, by what he said about 
himself and concurrent events, that he is 
fond of d — r — op. I resjlve to be more on 
my guard (see next day). 

20th. — Troubled on account of a dream 
respecting my eldest daughter. O God, 
avert any pending danger for the sake 
of Jesus Christ. 

2l8t. — Exceedingly irritable; mad at 
school, dejected at home; quite ridiculous 
for passionate fury. 

25th. — Coming from Bontlyfni, where I 
had gone in the evening, I met Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams, Cae Dcctor ; they both 
appeared very courteous and kind ; Mr. 
W., who had called at my house during my 
absence, requested I would bring my 
medals to him when I should next go to 
town; understood from Mr. Hughes that 
they were agitating for a situation for 
me. 

28th. — Robert Hughes, Uwchlaw'rffyn- 
non, called ; had three G. of A. with him at 
N. I. 

29th. — Saw a Cywydd to Glyn con- 
flagration by D. Jones, Methodist preacher, 
Carnarvon ; it is a very good composition 
on the whole ; the cynghanedd is often 
violated, and throughout rather feeble, 
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but the ideas are commeudahle, and the 
metre pretty well kept. 

30th. — John Parry, of Porthysgadan, 
called, — going OQ petty jury to the sessions; 
was glad to see him, the sight of him is so 
associated with a thousand agreeable ideas ; 
very dejected ; bound all my letters in one 
volume. 

3l8t. — Sunday; felt the love oE God in 
my heart ; admii'ed His majesty and 
attributes ; acknowledged liia mercies ; 
imparted some religious instruction to 
my little daughter as well as I could. 

A ugv^t^ 1 2na. — 
Saw Miss Bodvel at 
St. BeuQO, with Mr. 
Hughes ; a veiy 
dear, lovely, and 
beautiful flower. 
Vestry day; in the 
evening John Parry, 
of Porthysgadan, 
called ; treated him 
at New Inn to a 
glass of ale ; he did 
not appear sensible 
of my fiiendship, 
therefore I aljui-e 
him in future, and 
will tender him no 
favours. 

6th.— A great 
day with me; 
started from home 
d a.m. ; called at 
Sportsman and 
Wateiloo on to Pont 
Rhyd Goch ; got 

back a gown I had joqi, -ntoiua' norsE at chi 
sold to a bad payer ahcUey i 

there ; on to the 

new schoolhouse near Plas Uwyu ; there I 
found John Jone.s, glazier, formerly of 
Uangybi; inspected the new building and 
premises ; very well adapted for the 
purpose of instructing childien; situation 
pleasant and healthy ; houBC and school- 
room commodious; I wish for the place. 
Went on to Aberercb, recollected liow often 
I went that way before, 20 years ago, to 

Berch School; called at G g n, half 

P. of A. there ; at Ty Isaf, ate bread and 
butter and milk; at Dolly Pantymoeliad's, 
bought a pennyworth of cakes there ; pro- 



ceeded towards Chwilog, via Rhedynog 
and Brynygwynt. Ah ! charming name. 
Loitereil in a field near the latter place to 
indulge in some thousand reveries ofeon- 
templation and soft recollections of days 
and facts Jong gone by ; desired my angel 
^\ ould produce a sympathetic feeling in tlie 
object whose separation from me I so 
much regretted; saw the windows of her 
grandmamma's old house closed up ! Saw 
the small back window, whore I oft stood 
in eager expectation, — nothing altered; 
saw a spot by the roadside leading from 
Pwllheli, close to 
the hedge, where I 
had once an en- 
raptured interview 

with my lost M . 

Reached Chwilog 
via Penarth Each 
and Drws Deugoed ; 
shook hands with 
Jane first at the 
door; she was very 
aflectionate. John 
Thomas sat on a 
settle by the fire 
reading Dick's 
Philoxopky of Re- 
liyiun; said lie could 
speak nothing 
against the book, 
but neither could he 
approve of it ; ho 
somehow did not 
like it, though he 
knew not why. 
Drank tea theie ; 

wttOO, where Eben Pardd and Wrote SOUie arti- 

riflitedhim. ficer's mark and 

name to whom John 
Thomas paid £1 10s., — in a small account 
book of John Thomas, — and in acknow- 
ledgment whereof the mark was inserted ; 
saw John Thomas pay the money. 
Reached Llangybi ; spoke to William 
Humphreys at the inn door ; went in, took 
one P. oE P. ; R. Jones, Tyddyn Meilyr, was 
there; Mr. and Mra. Thomas at tea; did 
not see them ; came home over the 
mountain, bringing with me a large quarto 
Bible and a volume of Seren Qom^r to 
bind for John Thomas. My long walk, my 
burden, and the continuous acclivity of my 
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path, made me much fatigued. At some 
places in the mountain I could hardly 
move my feet for fatigue ; sat on a stone 
to rest three or four times during my 
sojourn in this lone region, gasping for 
breutL Vowed never to return along the 
same path again. 

Abstract of Expenses. 

£ s. d. 

Sportsman 1 J 

Waterloo, i and J 3J 

Gegin IJ 

SIsaf :.... li 

smgybi 3 

1 

Abstract of Profits, 

£ 8. d. £ 8. d. 
Clear gain for bind- 
ing John Thomas* 

Bo8well'8**Lifeof 

Johnson,*' gross 

do. being Is 8 

HecoYering print and 

avoiding a bad 

debt and a loss of 

lOs 4 

1 

9th. — I am very low and irritable these 
days; I am sorry that my temper is so 
sour and morose. What can I do to get 
rid of this melancholy, irritability, and 
anxiety ? O Lord, show thy divine in- 
fluence over my troubled soul, and let thy 
mercy be upon me. 

16th. — Besolved to re-copy and arrange 
my various poetical pieces for the purpose 
of being poiblished; also, to arrange and 
record the transactions of the CSynnocj 
Sunday School ; also, to transcribe and 



revise my diary. I am about this day 34 
years of age, having been christened 
August 29th, 1802. 

18th. — Mr. Robert Williams, junr., 
Vrondeg, called at Eglwys y Bedd. A 
missionary meeting was held here to-day, 
and a coJlection was made, amounting to 
£3 Os. Id. The arrangement was as 
follows,— 

Chairman, Rev. Mr. Hughes, vicar. 

Commenced with prayer by Rev. D. Williams. 

Mr. Chairman explained the purpose of the 
meetingand the nature of the society. 

Rev. D. Williams spoke in English to advocate 
the cause of the meeting. 

Mr. Robert Williams, Vrondeg, spoke in 
Welsh at some length, and very appropriately. 

Rev. Mr. Richards, Caerwys, enlarged upon 
the merits of the society, and with much 
eloquence and precision narrated the state and 
progress of its resources and transactionB in 
Welsh. 

This gentleman is a superior speaker. 
I had the honour of a short conversation 
with him on the platform previous to the 
opening of the meeting. He suggested the 
necessity of my compiling a small hymn 
book. 

10th. — John Pughe called at Eglwys y 
Bedd ; wanted me to translate Bardd 
Cwsg, 

21st.— Went with my little Ellen to 
Bontlyfni Chapel; a great many people thei^e 
had assembled ; I stood at the door ; Rev. 
William Morgan, of Holyhead, preached ; 
a very good preacher, who has earned 
popularity not without merit. 

31st. — Miss Marrow lent me at St. 
Beuno's the Liverpool Times newspaper. 
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THE position of the Anglesey parson of 
the last part of the last century was 
one of many comforts and of many dis- 
comforta The bishop, it is true, lived on 
the other side of the Menai, at Bangor; 
but he made many unpleasant inquiries, — 
whether the parson preached at all, whether 
he lived in his parish, whether he was care- 
ful of church property, whether he cared 
anything for education, and what he was 
doing in the way of preventing the spread 
of dissent. 



Many journeys had to be taken to dis- 
tant churches, in all kinds of weather, often 
to find no congregation assembled. For 
example, once in three weeks the curate of 
Amlwch had to trudge four miles to Llan- 
wenllwyfp, in order to faithfully discharge 
his obligations to the 617 Christians who 
presented themselves at the Easter com- 
munion in the two places. Edward Hughes, 
curate of Llanddyfnan, could not always 
have evening prayers at Pentraeth, on ac- 
count of the shortness of the winter days, 
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the badness of the weather, and the len^h 
of the way. He had to reside two miles 
away from his parish, and he found the 
hati itinerant preachers from South 
Wales taking full advantage of his absence. 
William Jones, curate of Llanfaes, — where 
the last Lly welyn's queen had been buried 
and where John Elias was afterwards to 
be laid to rest, — had to trudge four miles 
to Penmon, every Sunday morning. W. 
Lloyd, curate of Llandegfan and Llan- 
sadwm, never neglected an evening or a 
morning service, except ** in winter, when 
the days are short and the weather tern- 
pestuoua" The painson was, as a rule, pretty 
careful about his health, his parishioners 
were not to expect that he should come 
through the rain ; and many found it con- 
venient to reside at Beaumaris, — within reach 
of civilization and the English language. 

On the other hand, the parson found 
himself in possession of many blessings. 
Once comfortably settled in a living, he 
could think, with or without compassion, 
of others who were hungrily regarding the 
pleasant pastures among which he walked. 
He found himself the leader of a flock of 
superstitious and kind-hearted people, who 
respected him even under the influence of 
the strife-arousing mead. He was a wel- 
come visitor at th3 squire's table, where he 
was regarded as the representative of 
religion and of learning, if he was pos- 
sessed of a little kindness of heart and of a 
little common sense, he ruled supreme. 

Some were very dissatisfied with their 
parishioners. John Williams, rector of 
Llaneugrad and Llanallgo. complains that 
his parishioners are mostly a parcel of poor 
labourers, who are very ignorant them- 
selves and keep their children so. " Neither 
will they come to church if they think that 
I will catechise." They would do nothing, 
they would give nothing, and moreover 
they were inclined to Methodism. Others, 
undoubtedly, found their flock interesting, 
— they entered into all their little diffi- 
culties, were told their family feuds and 
their love afiairs, advised them about the 
weather and witchery and the making of 
their wills, about life and death and judg- 
ment To them, if they had only eyes to 
see, all the mysteries of the life of an 
Anglesey parish were laid bare. 



Anglesey parsons had little desire to see 
the world, though the sounds of the French 
Revolution were becoming louder and more 
distinct. They shut their ears to every- 
thing out of Anglesey and beyond their 
own time. They dozed happily while the 
spirit of Revolution was spreading its vast 
wings over all lands. Nicholas Owen, rector 
of Llandyfrydog, hardly ever spent a night 
in a year out of his parish, and others 
proudly inform their oishop that they 
never left their benefices for any length of 
time. 

Sometimes, however, something happened 
to wake them up. One such thing was the 
trial of Dr. Bowles before the Dean of the 
Arches. Dr. Bowles, though he could speak 
no Welsh, was appointed to minister at the 
parish church of Trefdraeth and the 
chapelry of Llangwyfan, — with a popu- 
lation of five hundred, of whom only the 
squire's family and the daughter of an old 
curate could understand their pastor's 
language. Sir Watkin Williams Wynn and 
the Cymmrodorion, who could then speak 
Welsh, took the matter up and perauaded 
the churchwardens to appeal to the law. 
And so the interesting trial began in 1773. 

Richard Williams of Tre Ddafydd, a 
farmer, was the first witness, and he said 
that, — 

*'The first Sunday he officiated in the said 
church as rector of the said rectory, he read or 
performed divine service in the Kngiish language, 
and brought one Robert Edwards of Uandagfan 
with him to give the necessary answers in the 
different parts of the service, as the greatest part of 
the inhabitants and parishioners who composed the 
congregation that Sunday, of whom the deponent 
was one, did not, as he venly believes, understand a 
single word that was said, heing totally unacquaint- 
ed with the English language. And on the same 
Sunday, the said Thomas Bowles also read the 
articles and declarations of the Christian faith in 
the English language ; that he soon afterwards, on 
a Sun<£iy, preached a sermon in the said parish 
church in the English language when the deponent 
was present, the text to which sermon the said 
Thomas Bowles attempted to give out in the Welsh 
language, but both the sermon in the English, and 
the text in the Welsh language, were totally un- 
intelligible to the whole congregation ; and he is 
certain the said Thomas Bowles undenstood so 
Httle of the Welsh language, that no one could 
understand the purport of what he said, or at- 
tempted to say, on that occasion. That the said 
Thomas Bowles one Sunday afterwards attended in 
the parish church of Trefdraeth, to perform divine 
service, when he attempted to read the ten com- 
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mandments, and the rest of the communion service 
in the Welsh language, but was obliged to desist 
before he got through it, being unable himself either 
to go furttier, or the congregation to understand 
what he read ; that he afterwards attempted to ad- 
minister the sacrament to such of the parishioners 
as chose to attend ; that a great number of them 
attended accordingly, among whom was the de- 
ponent, but the said Thomas Bowles could not then 
make himself understood to any of the communi- 
cants, and so ridiculous was the attempt that many 
of them bmrst into a loud laughter, whilst others 
were holding their hands before their mouths, to 
prevent the like irreg^aritics on so solemn an 
occasion." 

In cross examination the farmer said 
that Charles Evans of Trefeili, the squire, 
could speak English, and that the parson 
had quarrelled with him "touching his 
tithes within the said parish." He also 
said that one Hugh Hughes translated one 
of Dr. Bowles' sermons into Welsh for him, 
for half a guinea. 

It seems that some of the old doctor's 
services were more lively than decorous. 
At one time a certain Hugh Morris rose in 
the middle of the service, and said aloud, — 
" You may as well come out, for you do 
not understand anything that is said here." 

Another witness, — William Griffiths of 
Liang wy fan, — said that 

" The said Thomas Bowles did, as this deponent 
hath been informed, upon being appointed rector 
of the said rectory of Llangwyfan, or very soon 
after that period, go into the church there and 
take possession thereof, but never went to the said 
church on a Sunday, nor into the parish, as he 
believes, except to view the tithes and to set them 
out ; that they have a curate appointed by the said 
Thomas Bowles, who officiates for him ; that they 
have morning service only every other Sunday, and 
no evening service at all ; that the service perform- 
ed by the curate is in the Welsh language ; that 
the tithes are paid by the parishioners to the 
said Doctor Bowles' wife, who si)eak8 the Welsh 
language." 

Dr. Bowles' defence made his case much 
worse. His principal witness was a very 
foolish young man, his step-son, who main- 
tained that his step-father could read 
Welsh so as to be understood, but that the 
laughter he excited was on accoimt of his 
'• uncouth pronunciation of words." More 
fatal was the evidence of Dr. Bowles' 
curate, who had to admit that the doctor 
could speak no Welsh, though he tried to 
read it in public. Under cross-examination 
concerning the scene at the communion 
service, he admitted, — 



' * And when he so attempted to perform the same, 
he was obliged to stop in the middle of the service, 
and that the congregation cotdd not refrain from 
laughing, and that the said Doctor Bowles, by 
attempting to read, did burlesque the divine 
service, and that it proceeded from the said doctor's 
ignorance of the said British or Welsh tongue, and 
his ludicrous manner of reading, or pretending to 
read, the same, so as to render his auditors in- 
capable of understanding him, and obliging them 
to laugh." 

But Dr. Bowles had another card to 
play. He produced a memorandum, signed 
by the chief witnesses against him at the 
trial, saying " that they heard T. Bowles, 
D.D., October 30, 1768, officiating in the 
vernacular language of Wales with a fluent 
and easy delivery, and a graceful pi'opriety 
of accent and pronunciation." It turned 
out, however, that Dr. Bowles had obtained 
signatures by a little stratagem ; those who 
signed had been told that the contents of 
the paper were something very diflFerent 
from what they were. 

It was argued that there was no malice 
against Dr. Bowles, who was over seventy 
years of age, in appealing to the law. The 
only aim was to protect Welsh parishes 
against incumbents who, on account of their 
ignorance of Welsh, could not fulfil the 
duties of their sacred offices. The same ap- 
peal was made to the four Welsh bishops, — 

*' Are such people, ye holy pastors of the flock 
of Christ, to expound the oracles of God, to make 
lively and deep impressions on the stony heart of 
man, to be the instruments of makmg them 
acquainted with the glorious truths contained in 
the Gospel of Christ, to bring them from darkness 
unto marvellous light, from the power of Satan 
imto God? Does religion consist in forms or 
ceremonies, in a chaos of unintelligible sounds, or 
in the work of heart-changing and soul-renewing 
grace ? As well may such a change of heart be 
effectuated by the chimes of Bow Bells as under 
such a ministry." 

For the defence of Dr. Bowles, and for 
the defence of that episcopal policy that 
has been one of the curses of Wales, it was 
contended that Wales was a conquered 
country, that Welsh was to be destroyed 
by every possible means, and that it was 
the duty of the bishops to promote 
Englishmen in order to introduce the 
English language. The judge's decision is 
well worth preserving. After stating that 
he had the evidence of the bishop and of 
the arch-deacon that Dr. Bowles was 
capable, he said, — 
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« This is in the nature of a oriminal prosecution. 
It is oiiminal in the party to take such a living, 
when he is incapable. It is criminal in the bishop 
to collate him. 

** After complete incumbency, I will not deprive 
him for what is not sufficiently proved. There is 
no sufficient proof before me of his incapacity. 

** It is a sufficient cause of refusal that he is 
unacquainted with the Welsh language. I doubt 
whether, after institution and induction and 
complete possession, it is a sufficient cause of 
deprivation. 

<* The inhabitants of Wales have great reason to 
complain of such presentations. And it is much to 
the honour of the bishops that they have not had 
reason to complain before this time. I do not 
think it is a sufficient answer that a ciurate is 
appointed who performs the duty, for there is a 
duty incumbent on the rector. 

*' Upon this evidence I cannot deprive Doctor 
Bowles, but there is no pretence of giving costs, as 
it is a new case of great consequence ; and Doctor 
Bowles appears beiore me in a very unfavourable 
light, on account of the manner of obtaining this 
certificate, which almost destroys the very end for 
which it was produced." 

That is how one Anglesey parson very 
nearly lost his living. I shall now relate 
how another got his living. The incident 
was related to the writer of the lines by 

the Mr. Jones he mentions. 

• 

A priest in Anglesea, ill fed, 
Preached a whole year for half his bread ; 
Sheer poverty, with dismal note. 
Stuck closer to him than his coat — 
For poverty was always nigh. 
But his sole coat was apt to fly. 

Secretly pleased he heard fame tell, 
** A priest was dead — a living fell ! " 
His shirt and stock he bundled quick, 
Slung them across his walking stick, 
Then tramped it up to London swift, 
(Lord Chancellor retained the gift) 
Rapped at the knocker, shook his clothes, 
And stamped the dust from off his shoes ; 
Though rather in debased condition. 
Gave in his bow and his petition — 
Which begged his lordship would relieve him. 

And would Eglwys Wrw give him." ^ 

Thurlow surveyed the words awhile. 
With now an oath and then a smile — 
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(Acknowledged his defect at last) 

And for the first time was set fast. 

*• ' There are nine letters in this scrawl, , 

" Yet but one vowel 'mongst them all ! 

** Who can articulate to the ear 

^* When only consonants appear ? 

** Sir, you the living shall receive 

*' If you the English sounds can give." 

The parson bowed again, and wrote, 
Eyed, with regret, his thread-bare coat, 
** The sounds, my Lord, for I tell you true, 
*' In English are Egloois Ooroo,^* 

" Who," says my lord, " in black and white 
" Can tell if he pronounces right ?" 
** Why Mr. Jones can construe clear, 
** Belonging to the Commons here." 

Jones wrote the words as soon as bid, 
Exactly as the parson did. 

The priest the envied living got. 
Then twice a week could boil tJae pot ; 
In cotton gown could dress his wife, 
And ride a ceffyl during life. 

While thinking of the Anglesey parsons 
of the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
— some ignorant and intolerant, some quiet- 
ly exercising a power for good, some neg- 
lecting their duties in order to watch the 
rise of dissent, — it is impossible to keep 
another in holy orders out of one's mind. 
About the time of the trial of Dr. Bowles, 
one of the greatest of the sons of Anglesey 
was perishing, it may be from want, among 
the wilds of America. Goronwy Owen 
knew Welsh perfectly, he fretted his life 
away in vain longings for a living in his 
beloved Anglesey; and while incapable 
persons were foisted into Anglesey livings 
in order to further the most detestably 
brutal policy that history can show, one of 
the greatest of the poets of Wales, driven 
to forget his despair in drink, was seeking 
a place to rest m hopeless exile. In the 
list of Anglesey parsons there are the 
names of many great and good men, but 
the mighty name of Goronwy Owen is not 
among them. 
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WHAT we want above all things in 
Wales, in these days, are good local 
historiana Of enthusiasm for the study 
of history there has been no lack; but 
wild gueases, given to the world with all 
the dogmatism of ignorance, have sometimes 



taken the place of patient research. I 
have often feared that our local historians 
begin to speak before they begin to learn, 
and that they are collecting rubbish upon 
rubbish, leaving the sifting to the future 
they ^ wrong so_much.%^I have heard self- 
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dubbed hiatorians speak authoritatively on 
our most riifEcult place-names, without 
having ever mafltered the elements of 
philology. And I suspect tliat an insti- 
tution, around which more trumpeting and 
grander ceremonies are heard and seen 
every year, has its origin in a misunder- 
stan<1ing of poetical lines writteu at a 
comparatively late date. 

Wrexham is fortunate among the towns 
oE Wales in possessing a historiun whose 
splendid work will be a delight to the 
readers of many 
an age. After 
reading Alfred 
Neobard Palmer's 
volumeB, — full of 
the minutest and 
most careful 
work, — we ex- 
claim with plea- 
sure, — " There is 
at least one town 
in Wales with its 
history written." 

Mr. Palmer's 
volumes have been 
spiead over the 
last ten years ; 
OJid his work is 
now practically 
complete, tiie last 
volume being 
nearly ready for 
the presa The 
series of volumes 
was preceded, in 
1883, by a 
pamphlet entitled 
"TheTown,Fields, 
and Folkof Wrex- 
ham in the time 
of James the 
First" Then the five volumen of "The 
History of the Town and Pariah of 
Wrexham " began to appear. In 1H85, the 
first, — "A History of Ancient Tenures 
of Land in the Marches of North Wales," — 
was published. In 1887, the second volume, 
— "A History of the Parish Church of 
Wrexham," — made its appearance. Then, 
in 1889, camo the third volume, — "A 
History of the older Nonconformity of 
Wrexham and ita Neighbourhood." The 



fourth volume, — " A History of the Town of 
Wrexham, its Hou8e8,Street9,Fields,andold 
Families," — was published last year. The 
manuscript of the fifth and last volume, — 
" Tlie History of the Country Townships of 
the old Parish of Wrexham," — was nearly 
completed a year ago, and only now awaits 
a few additional touches ; but the ill health 
of the author has hitherto made him shrink 
from the labour involved in publication. 
However, it is almost certain that the 
volume will appear at the banning of the 
new year, and so 
this invaluable 
series will be com- 
plete. 

Mr. Palmer has 
done more than 
write the history 
of Wrexham : he 
has shown how 
local history is to 
be studied and 
written. A brief 
account of his life, 
and of his method 
of working will, 
I know, be wel- 
come. 

Mr.Palmer'siife 
has been a very 
secluded and quiet 
one, and he has, 
especially during 
the last twenty 
two years, taken 
no part, or next 
to uono, in public 
affairs. He has 
hod some varied 



{Fn/iH a phoiosrapli by Stanlty Hunt, IVraham. 



the story of his 
struggles is certainly interesting and in- 
structive. I have reason to believe that, 
about four years ago, when he feared he 
was about to die, he wrote an autobiography 
of liimself. I do not know wl^t the 
autobiography contains beyond the follow- 
ing facts and dates. 

Alfret! Neobard Palmer was bora on 
July 10th, 1847, at Thetforf, a small 
borough partly in Norfolk and partly in 
Suffolk, two of the most Teutonic counties 
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in England. His paternal and maternal 
ancestors, — the Palmers and the Neobards, 
— ^were also, as far back as they can be 
traced, natives of one or other of the two 
counties. His father was a coach-builder, 
but when the boy left school, having a 
great distaste for the business which his 
father followed, he went, as junior tutor, 
to a school at Soham in Cambridgeshire. 
Teaching boys, however, he found still 
more distasteful, and at the end of six 
months he came back to work in his 
father's shop. But he could not settle 
down, and was soon after apprenticed, for 
four years, to a druggist at Bury St. 
Edmund's, Suffolk. At that time, anyone, 
if he were so disposed and the opportunity 
not wanting, could become a druggist, and 
the examinations of the Pharmaceutical 
Society were purely voluntary. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Palmer passed first the Minor and 
afterwards the Major Examination of that 
Society, and at the end of his apprentice- 
ship, without having had any training in 
pure chemistry, won the Junior Bell 
Scholarship, which entitled him to a grant 
of £25 and a year's free instruction in the 
Pharmaceutical Laboratory, 17, Bloomsbury 
Square, London. From this time onward 
he occupied various situations, as analytical 
chemist, in Bury St. Eklmund's, London, and 
Manchester, and in the year 1880 came to 
Wrexham as chemist to the Zoedone Com- 
pany, subsequently becoming, in succession, 
chief chemist to the Brymbo Steel Com- 
pany, and the Cambrian Leather Works, 
Wrexham, besides maintaining in the same 
town, for many years, an analytical practice 
of his own. 

Even in the time of his boyhood, he 
evinced a strong interest in archaeological 
subjects, and this interest grew, and develop- 
ed ultimately into a passion, — a passion, 
however, which for yeai*s, while all his 
spare time was spent in the study necessary 
for proficiency in his craft, had to be re- 
pressed. But about two years before he left 
Manchester, he began to allow his archsd- 
ological instinct full play. He had always 
been a voracious and varied reader, had 
travelled and observed much, and his lon^ 
scientific training stood him now in good 
stead. He could conceive no other way 
of following the new study to which he 



now gave himself up than by the tried 
method of positi\'e, original research. There 
was to be no guessing, no taking things on 
trust. Moreover, he had long outgrown 
racial prejudices. I have it on his own 
authority that he cannot see how pride in 
the United Kingdom can be maintained, 
or great deeds can be expected to be done 
on behalf of it, unless not merely the rights 
of the constituent nations be respected, but 
sympathy be shown by each of them with 
the aspirations, traditions, and idiosyncra- 
cies of the others. 

When Mr. Palmer first came to Wrexham 
he set himself to master the Welsh 
grammar, and so much of its vocabulary as 
would enable him to read Welsh, and speak 
it a little. Then he went through all the 
parish registers of the neighbourhood, some 
of them more than once, taking copious 
notes from them, and indexing those note^. 
Then, in like manner, he drew out tables, 
compiled from the church-rate assessment 
books of the several parishes, which gave 
him the names of the successive occupiers, 
and often of the owners of the principal 
houses and estates of the neighbourhood, 
and an astonishing amount of other in- 
formation. The churchwardens' accounts 
were also utilized. Next, having procured 
the ordnance maps, — 6 inches to the mile, — 
of the area under examination, he set down 
in them such names of fields as were in any 
way interesting, obtaining the names from 
the tithe maps, and from personal enquiry. 
The tithe map schedules were also carefully 
studied, and their contents summarized. 
If he could get access to deeds relating to 
property, — and he got access to a great 
many, — he epitomized them, noting down 
especially all references to place-names, to 
the descent and connections of historic 
families, to tenure of land and the like. 
In short, all original documents, that were 
at all available, were turned to account. 
And then he began to write. 

Mr. Palmer is an exceedingly modest 
man, and he probably is the only one to 
find fault with his own careful work. 
" Ever since I was a lad," he told me, " I 
have had to work for my living, and I have 
always been more or less an invalid. So I 
have had little leisure, and my books have 
not received the revision winch ought to 
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have been accorded to them. I wanted to 
get the results I had accumulated com- 
mitted to paper, and have written against 
time. Many of the obvious slips and 
errors that deform my work had their 
origin in these facts." 

Readers of the Antiquary ^ of the Arch- 
ceologicaZ Magazine, of the Archcvoloyia 
Canibren^is, of the Cymmrodr/r, of the 
valuable "Bye-gones Column" in the 



Oswestry Advertizer, o{ the Pharmaceutical 
Journal, of the Wrexham Advertizer, and 
of other papers, are well acquainted with 
Mr. Palmer's name. But he is, above all, 
the historian of Wrexham. Young men 
who are investigating the history of 
other places should carefully peruse his 
five volumes, in order to see with 
what conscientious care history should be 
written. 
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THE RAPE OF THE MANUSCRIPT. 



THIS tale was told us at the National 
Eisteddfod, but not at the last one. 

A large part\' of us was staying in the 
same house, and one evening, after the 
concert was over and supper had been 
cleared away, and the cloud of tobacco 
smoke had become thick and murky, the 
conversation suddenly took a serious turn. 

During supper the events of the day had 
been discussed in a very airy and flippant 
style. It is much to be feared that the 
rising genenition of Welshmen have very 
little revf^rence in their composition. The 
speech of the president at the morning 
meeting, with its stale comparison between 
the Eisteddfod and the Olympic games, 
and staler contrast between the Welsh love 
for " literary meetings " and the Saxon 
passion for horse-racing, had been voted 
absurd. The chaired bard had been dis- 
respectfully spoken of, and a scurrilous 
anecdote about him had been related, to 
the effect that he had once declared himself 
perfectly willing to see his political 
opponents " depart on the tail of a 
lightning-flash for five and twenty 
eternities." About another bard it had 
been said, not without a degree of truth, — 

** Swn, swn ei gynghanedd sydd 
Wedi myned a'i 'inenydd.'* 

It had been carried unanimously that no 
mortal man could be so wise as one of the 
musical adjudicators looked. One of us 
had been much puzzled by the attire of a 
great ecclesiastical personage who had 
played a prominent part in the day's pro- 
ceedings, and had failed to get a satis- 
factory answer to his question, — " Why 



clergymen who rose high in the service of 
the church had to wear leggings ?" In a 
word, all the events of the day, and all 
persons connected with the great annual 
festival, had been discussed in a free and 
unrestrained fashion. 

When we had become tired of levity, 
and the serious fit had properly mastered 
us, the converaation turned upon the 
question of Welsh manuscripta Now, 
when Welshmen discuss this topic, they 
invariably begin to rage furiously and to 
imagine vain things. One of us expressed 
himself warmly about the conduct of those 
owners of old manuscripts who refuse to 
allow scholars to inspect them ; one learned 
don whom he knew, he said, had to pester 
a great Welsh nobleman for three years 
before he was permitted to examine some 
historical documents lying in sweet repose 
in his lordship's library. Another drew 
harrowing pictures of priceless manuscripts 
stowed away in all manner of damp 
comers, some steadily rotting away and in 
danger of becoming irretrievably illegible, 
and others already in the last stages of 
undecipherable decay. Another, like the 
Scotchman of old, "just swoor at lairge ;" 
so angry was he that he said that he would 
like to cram one or two men, whose names 
he mentioned, into a ninety-one ton gun, 
and to shoot them into a rock at twenty 
yards. When our virtuous indignation 
was at its hottest, one of our company who 
had been, contrary to his wont, strangely 
silent, left the room, promising to come 
back with something interesting to show 
us. 

He was a " rising " young barrister, who 
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had done well at Oxford, and was believed 
to cherish parliamentary ambitions. On 
no other hypothesis could the infrequency 
of his appearances at holy worship in town 
be reconciled with his passion for chapel 
services, and avid desire to take part in 
them, when he was down in Wales. He 
came back with a parcel wrapped in brown 
paper, and copiously sealed with wax. He 
opened the parcel, taking off covering after 
covering or brown paper, and at last he 
took out an ancient and dirty-looking 
manuscript, which he handled with a 
tenderness quite touching to behold. We 
were all much impressed by the solemnity 
and mystery of his actions, and began to 
ply him with excited questions as to the 
nature of his treasure. Without a trace of 
emotion, he informed us that it was a 
priceless manuscript, for which incessant 
search had been made for many years in 
every hole and comer in Wales. The 
story for a long time seemed too good to 
be true, and we were reluctant to believe 
the news. It was then handed round, and 
an authority upon manuscripts, after 
lengthy and minute examination, gave it 
as Tiis serious opinion that it really and 
truly was the document which all had 
thought to be lost for ever. Our excite- 
ment was intense, and numberless questions 
were put to the limb of the law who had 
caused the sensation. He answered them 
all to the best of his ability with the 
exception of the question, — How he had 
got it? This he parried for a while, but 
at last, perceiving that he would not get 
any peace during all the term of his 
natural life unless he vouchsafed us an 
explanation, he silenced us with, — " Well, 
if youll shut up, I'll tell you all about it." 

We at once complied with his conditions. 
The character of the narrator, — his enemies 
attributed his success to his breezy and 
somewhat unsci-upulous audacity, and even 
his friends could not accuse him of any 
false modesty, — justified the expectation of 
an unconventional story. This is what he 
told us, in his own slangy language, — 

" During one of my long vacs I went to 

LI , for the purposes of serious reading. 

Do you people know the place? It is 

right in the heart of M , and miles 

from any railway station." 



He gave us the names of the village and 
the county in which it is situated, but for 
reasons which will soon become obvious, 
they will be suppressed. 

' I had not been doing any work at 
Oxford the term before, and I had wasted 
most of my ' Long ' without doing a stroke. 
At last I got a fit of repentance, and 
resolved to spend the rest of my vac. in 
doing good solid work. So I went home 
and tried to read, but I soon found I could 
do nothing there, — I never could read at 
home, — so one fine morning I took it into 

my head to go to LI , and off I started, 

with a pile of books and virtuous resolu- 
tions. 

" When I went there first I didn't know 
a soul in the place. One of the first men I 
got to know was the minister, whom I 
found to be a very good sort. He was 
very keen on old Welsh literature, and 
could spout leagues of Dafydd ab Gwilym 
and that lot, which I can't understand a 
bit, but always pretend to be passionately 
fond of. It was he who first interested me 
in manuscripts. I had, of course, heard a 
good deal about that sort of thing at ^the 
' Dafydd,' but it had never made any real 
impression upon my youthful mind. The 
minister's h^e noire was the Squire, who 
owned the whole countryside, and lived in 
the Plas. This man was a most ungodly 
Philistine, 'that had on every hand six 
fingers, and on every foot six toes, four 
and twenty in number,' so to speak. His 
father had collected a splendid library, and 
used to take immense pride in it, but when 
this unworthy son succeeded to the estate, 
what do you think he did ? He sold most 
of the books, and threw the others into an 
out-house, where they lay in heaps, one on 
top of the other, higgledy-piggledy, any- 
how, and he turned the library into a 
billiard room. This out-house was always 
kept locked, and no one was ever allowed 
to enter it. The minister had begged and 
prayed and almost gone down on his knees 
before him to be allowed to see the books, 
but the Squire impolitely but firmly 
refused to listen to him. All others who 
had approached him with the same request 
had met with the same reception. On 
hearing this I determined to try my luck. 
I met him one day fishing, and made up to 
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him. I laid myself out to please him, 
listened attentively to all his opinions upon 
all conceivable subjects, allowed myself to 
be convinced by him in arguments, laughed 
hugely at his pointless witticisms, and told 
him my best stories, imtil I really thought 
I had made an impression. When I felt 
pretty confident that I had insinuated my- 
self into his good graces, I mentioned, in a 
casual, off-hand sort of way, that I had 
heard that he had got some old books; I 
was rather interested in that sort of thing, 
and would he mind my just having a look 
at them some day ? All of a sudden his 
manner, which had been up to this point 
extremely affable, changed completely^ and 
his face became quite livid with rage. 
With fearful asperity and wonderful de- 
cision he said, — *No, certainly not/ I 
saw it was no good, and at once changed 
the subject I did my best to remove the 
bad impression which my little request 
had created, but I could see he had become 
very suspicious of me. 

"I have a good deal of 'cussedness' in 
me, and though I had not felt particularly 
anxious to see those books before, this 
rebuff made me determined to have a look 
at them, by hook or by crook. With this 
end in view I cultivated the acquaintance 
of the Squire's house-keeper, a comely and 
vivacious young widow. Now, I want 
you all to understand clearly that it was 
purely and simply in the interests of 
Welsh literature that I did this." 

Sceptical and sarcastic ejaculations, 
which one or two of the company felt 
constrained to drop, were here hastily 
suppressed by the rest, who were anxious 
to hear the end of the narrative. 

" Well," continued this disinterested 
scholar, " after we had become pretty good 
friends, I went up to the Plas to have a 
cup of tea with her one afternoon when 
the Squire was, we thought, away for the 
day. I asked her to let me have a look at 
the out-house in which the books were 
kept, but she said that it would be 'as much 
as her place was worth ' to comply with my 
request. I persisted, however, and tried to 
calm her fears by pointing out that her 
master was away, and wouldn't be back 
till it was late; and solemnly promising 
that I wouldn't stay more than ten minutes 



at the outside in the place. I coaxed and 
cajoled her, and at last persuaded her, but 
it took me at least an hour to do it, and it 
was the hardest job I ever had in my life. 
We went to the out-house: she unlocked 
the door and I went in. The first thing I 
examined was an old black tin box, and 
the first thing I saw in it was this 
manuscript which I've got here. Ignorant 
as I was I suspected it was valuable, and 
sat down to examine it more closely. Just 
that very minute, who should appear at 
the door but the Squire. 

'' His ugly face was inflamed with 
passion, and he began to swear at me and 
his house-keeper in turns. Now I've heard 
a good deal of swearing in my time. I 
have heard sailors, I have heard Private 
Tommy Atkins, I have heard baigees, I 
have heard coaches on the river at Oxford, 
but never in all my life did I hear such 
awful profanity as then came from the 
Squire's lips. Hardened as I am, it raised 
goose-skin all over me, and as for the poor 
house-keeper, she fainted right away, after 
listening to her master's Satanic eloquence 
for a few minutes. When he saw her 
faint he stopped, and looked rather 
ashamed of himself. We both bustled 
about to get restoratives, and soon got the 
housekeeper round again. I took . the 
utmost pains to explain that all the blame 
lay with me, and persuaded him to forgive 
my accomplice, but at the cost of being 
warned never to show my face anywhere 
near the pla'^e again. I then went away, 
' eating my own heart,' as some poet says, 
I forget for the moment who. Before 
leaving, however, I gave him a small piece 
of my mind, but I couldn't say half I 
wanted to say, because he would only have 
revenged himself on the house-keeper. I 
had the utmost difiiculty, though, to 
refrain from telling him what I thought of 
him, and committing assault and battery 
upon him. 

'' The ignominious result of this second 
attempt of mine greatly put me out, and I 
determined that I would get the better of 
that Squire yet. I got a lot of skeleton 
keys, and one night, in the small wee 
hours, I sallied foith out of my lodgings 
and made for the Plas. It was raining and 
blowing heavily, and as dark as a cow's 
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inside, in the words of the Welsh proverb, 
so I had some little difficulty in finding my 
way. I was very nervous, too, because it 
was the first burglary that I had ever been 
engaged upon. I daresay I shall be as 
cool as a cucumber when I'm doing my 
next job in this line. In spite of all my 
efforts to walk quietly, I could not help 
making much unneceasary noise, and every 
time a twig smashed under my foot with a 
louder report than usual I stopped short, 
my pulse beating fast. Do what I would I 
could not banish from my mind the 
possibility of being caught, and similar 
nasty thoughts. When your nerves are, 
strained as mine were then, vou find your- 
self doing extraordinary things. I found 
myself repeating the lines, — 

*' Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy," 

from Wordsworth's ode on the "Intima- 
tions of Immortality," — most of you 
remember them, I suppose, — in a sense 
very different from that which they bear 
in the ode. The tension of my feelings 
found relief in a laugh at this silly parody. 
It seemed a fearfully long time before I 
got to the door of the out-house, but I 
reached it at last. When I arrived, I 
stayed for a long time listening. There 
was no light anywhere about the house, 
and no sound except that of the wind. I 
was just going to try the lock when I 
heard a dog bark somewhere near the 
stables. I never had such a fright in all 
my life. My heart went clopitty-clop at 
an enormous rate ; I trembled with excite- 



ment and was almost afraid to breathe. I 
stood ready to cut and run like lightning 
if I heard anything coming towards me. I 
waited a whole age, as it seemed to me 
then, but I heard no more noises, and at 
last I plucked up courage to try the lock. 
I tried key after key without avail until I 
came to the very last key I had. I was 
just coming to the sickening conclusion 
that it was no better than the others when, 
to my intense delight, it unlocked the door, 
and in I went. I at once felt my way to 
the black tin box which I told you of 
before, and stuffed my pockets full of 
manuscripts out of it. When I was in the 
middle of this process, I heard a bark 
again. It gave me such a start ; beads of 
cold sweat started up. on my forehead, and 
I remained as still as a mouse for as bad a 
quarter of an hour as I've ever gone 
througL However, I heard nothing 
further, so after some time I went out, 
locked the door after me, and as soon as I 
had done so, I simply ran home as fast as 
my legs would carry me. 

" This manuscript is part of the spoil of 
that night. The rest of my swag, — if that 
is the correct term, — I may possibly show 
you some other time." 

His story greatly shocked most of the 
company, but they eyed the manuscript 
lovingly. 

When this ravished manuscript is pub- 
lished, it will cause the greatest literary 
sensation ever known in Wales. 



Bangor. 



W. Jenkyn Thomas. 
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IV. THE MEN UNDER THE LASCAN. 

TDETWEEN Pontypool and Blaenavon 
-^ in Monmouthshire, there is a hill 
called Fenlascam ; or, commonly, " the 
Lascan." 

Tradition has it that a farmer on his 
way home found he had strayed to the 
mouth of a cave. A fairy invited him to 
enter. And lo! he found thousands of 
armed men asleep. He stumbled over one 
and woke him. The figure bounded to his 
feet and challenged tne farmer. In the 



conversation that ensued, the farmer in- 
formed the warrior, among other things, 
the year and whose reign it was. Upon 
that the figure muttered that it was not 
yet the time, and fell asleep again. 

The fairy informed the farmer that these 
were all "king George's men," asleep around 
him, awaiting the blast of a certain trumpet, 
when they would all awake and march out 
to tight. The fairy then vanished. 

The farmer wended his way home, and 
next day attempted to find the cave, but 
could not. 
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RHUDDLAN MARSH. 

An attempt at translating leuan Glan Geirionnydd's well known Morfa RhvtddXan, In the metre of the original. 

A BVON'S heights hide the bright sun from our gazing ; 
^^ Night's dark pall enshrouds all in its embracing; 
Still as death — ^not a breath mars the deep silence, 
On mine ear waves roll near, with soft hushed cadence. 
Oh I the start of my heart's quick pcJpitating, 
Anger's thrill doth me fill when meditating 
On the day when the fray crushed the brave Cambrian, 
. When, through guile, pile oh pile heaped Morfa Rhuddlan. 

On the field how they wield blows till shields rattle ! 

Sword and spear, far and near, clang through the battle; 

From the bows of the foes arrows are rushing. 

While the fioor, red with gore, quakes with the crushing. 

Over all shout and call and cries heart-rending. 

Straining high, Caradoc's cry is heard ascending, — 

** For oar landj let our hand turn hcuJc the foeman^ * 

Or the sky see ua die on Morfa Rhuddlan.^'* 

 See at once, Britain's sons' bosoms are swelling. 

Each face hot with fierce thought from each heart welling ; 
Strong arms bare, through the air fierce blows are dealing. 
Till the foes with the blows serried are reeling. 
Through the day Britons pray in their great anguish, — 
** Thou on high, hear our cry, help us to vanquish ; 
Hedge around the dear ground of our loved Britain, 
Speed our host, or we're lost on Morfa Khuddlan." 

Like a dart through my heart anguish is fiowing. 
Hark ! how loud, fierce, and proud is the foes' crowing ; 
But O host, do not boast as of aught glorious, 
'Twas thy swarms, not thine arms, made thee victorious ; 
See yon scores at their doors watching in terrors, 
Full of care for the fare of their loved warriors; 
Up the rocks quickly flock sire, child, and woman. 
Each heart bleeds for the deeds on Morfa Bhuddlan. 

Hill and vale tell the tale of their distresses. 
Wail and shriek swiftly seek Snowdon's recesses. 
Cambria's heart sorely smarts, loving and tender. 
For the rout of each stout and brave defender ; 
Terror's thralls fill the halls of the fallen chieftain, 
Dirgeful woe for the throw of their great captain ; 
His bard moved, seeks his loved harp that lay dormant. 
In despair plays the air, — " Old Morfa Rhuddlan." 

I will pass o'er the ^ass, carefully spying 
For a trace of the place where they are lying ; 
Ah I the vast damp morass, the place of their burial. 
Bushes green long have been their sole memorial. 
But, anon, I'll reach yon dwelling so cosy, 
There to share the sweet fare of song and poesy; 
And I'll claim from the dame of my friend loan,* 
Friendship's right; so good night to Morfa Khuddlan. 

Llanrhaiadr ym Mochnant. • The Vicar of Rhuddlan. R. BeLLIS JoN^ES. 
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GABRIEL YORETH. 



A STORY ILLUSTRATIVE OF WELSH THOUGHT FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

By the Rev. K. Cynffig Davies, M.A., Menai Bridge. 



CHAPTER IV. 

belbabe and prosperity. 

IN the first year of his term of penal 
servitude an intense longing for the 
old home, its scenes and elevated pleasures, 
came upon Gabriel. He loved the hills and 
dales of his native land with the heart of 
a poet, and with the enthusiasm which 
only a true patriot can understand. The 
monotony of convict life contrasted strange- 
ly with his recollection of the pleasant 
years he spent on the mountain side tend- 
ing his grandfather's sheep, as free as the 
air he breathed. Like many another in 
like circumstances of suppressed emotion, 
he found relief in cultivating the muses. 
In a poem of much beauty an 1 deep feel- 
ing, containing many proofs of close ac- 
quaintance with nature in her sublimest 
and most retiring moods, he transmitted 
greeting and good will to his fellow country- 
men and friends.* Being a composition of 
distinct merit, insinuating pathos, and 
flowing rhythm, it was easily wedded to 
music,and soon became a universal favourite 
as the song of the shepherd roaming the 
hills, of the maid with her pail of milk at 
the side of one of the kine gently listening 
to her music, and of the miner in his 
lonely gallery far under the hills. When 
first read in public of a quiet evening on 
the square near Ebenezer Chapel, where 
many hundreds had assembled, strong men 
were overcome by tears, especially when 
references were made to the explosion and 
its consequences, and when the Bible on 
the pulpit was appealed to with touching 
felicity. To those who witnessed the de- 
livery of the poem from their doors and 
windows around the square, it was a scene 
never to be forgotten. Portions of the 
poem, brimming over with tender allusions 



* This incident is founded on fact, for one of the convicts, 
sent to penai servitude for participating in the Chartist riots, sent 
a noted poem from Van Diemen s Lan 
popular in South Wales. 



Land, and this became very 



to the incidents of the preceding years at 
Abervale, served the pui'pose of keeping 
the memory of those events tender and 
vivid in hundreds of homes for many a 
long year. 

This term of servitude became to Gabriel 
a period of preparation for the subsequent 
portion of his life. In the convict settle- 
ment it happily fell to his lot to be much 
in the company of a man of superior 
education, possessing the mental habits of 
a trained mind, who, nevertheless had been 
convicted of forgery. And incusmuch as he 
had not accustomed himself to the harden- 
ing efiect of a course of deception and 
fraud, but, being impelled by untowftrd 
accidents to commit in an unguarded 
moment a crime which cost him his freedom 
for fifteen years, his mind, though darkened 
and sullied by the shadow of one act of 
guilt for which he expressed sincere repen- 
tance, was free from the degradation of the 
habit of sin which can be acquired only by 
a long series of delinquencies and vices. 
In spite of his environment, he succeeded 
in maintaining his self respect and in 
keeping a warm heart for all that was good, 
fair, and right ; he lived in the condition of a 
convict among convicts without being one 
of them. His name was Jason Penrith. 

Of an evening, after a hard day s work, 
Penrith made the observation to Gabriel, — 

" You delight in the rugged secenery of 
this country." 

" 1 can scarcely help it ; because there 
are so many traits in the contour of the 
hills and the geological formations of the 
land which remind me forcibly, now and 
then, of the scenery of my native land; 
and this tends to alleviate my longing for 
home and the society of my old friends." 

" You have led me, Gabriel, to realize one 
thing in particular, since you have come, 
and I readily admit my debt of gratitude 
to you, though I am about twice your age." 

" I am pleased to hear you say so, inas- 
much as I am much more indebted to you 
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than you can possibly be to me. If you do 
not mind telling me, I should like to hear 
in what way you have become a gainer by 
my experience." 

'* It is the habit of mind you have cul- 
tivated of finding compensations for all 
manner of losses. For instance, you tell 
me now that this wretched country has 
80 many beauties of form and colour, that 
you are becoming more reconciled to your 
exile from your native hills and valleys 
and their scenes of enchantment, far sur- 
passing anything you can find here." 

"Just so. If I had not come out to this 
sheltered and well clad creek, Butler's 
Analogy, Pearson on the creed, and your 
beautiful litany would not have opened 
their treasures to me as they have done. 
The restful Sabbath of Wales has been 
missed by me above everything else; but 
our reading tc^ther of these books every 
Sunday has on^en conveyed across the seas 
a breath of the good old Sundays of 
Wales." 

These three books, in addition to two 
Bibles, formed the whole of their religious 
literature, upon which they expended much 
prayerful thought and meditation, leading 
to many an hour of interesting and calm 
discussion upon topics relating to and sug- 
gested by their reading^" 

" The ' Analogy ' of Bishop Butler is evi- 
dently congenial to your mode of thought, 
and it has been enjoyable to me to observe 
your taking up of the thread of the argu- 
ment in Butler's noble book, much as a 
traveller, going across a country the scenery 
of which he had learnt to appreciate 
through previous minute inspection and 
acquaintaiice, directs his steps without 
guidance to all that is most striking and 
important." 

"It is not altogether through natural 
proclivity," replied Gabriel, "that I have 
felt drawn to the profound line of reasoning 
pursued by Butler ; but in our reading of 
the book I have been vividly reminded of 
many a thought I heard finely expressed 
by some leading and thoughtful Welsh 
preachers who, beyond doubt, had been sit- 
ting at the feet of Butler, and were able, 
though their light had been kindled at his 
fire, to express their ideas in a diction and 
manner much more perspicuous than his 



The teaching of the 'Analogy' has uil- 
doubtedly percolated through the thought 
of a large section of the nonconformist 
pulpit oi Wales, and has become more 
transparent in the process." 

"I have a brother," said Penrith, "a 
manager of a coal mine in your district, 
hailing like myself from dornwall, and 
whilst I attended the Established Church, 
he became deeply attached to the Wesleyan 
persuasion. But after he went to Wales he 
connected himself with the Church of 
England, that being the only place oi 
worship in the vicmity where English 
services are held ; and I recollect his tell- 
ing me of the almost insurmountable wall 
of separation set up in Wales between 
Church and dissent. Such a state of 
mutual hostility between two sections of 
the universal church cannot but be most 
detrimental to true piety and religion. 
This is one reason, I suspect, why our fine 
Church service is totally unknown to the 
majority of Welsh Nonconformists." 

" There can be no doubt at pJI about the 
correctness of the estimate your brother 
Mr. Penrith has formed with regard to the 
religious position of parties in Wales ; for 
his fairness of mind as a manager and 
churchman is sufiiciently apparent to the 
inhabitants of my native neighbourhood 
where he has the control of a large colliery, 
to lead me to form this conclusion. Yet, 
I believe the tone and spirit manifested by 
nonconfoimists at present towards the 
Establishment is not so much a want of 
conformity as a spirit of a loofness en- 
gendered by a deep cherished conviction, 
that their mode of worship and their church 
government stand on a more ideal and 
elevated plane than can be attained to in 
the trammels of a state-connected church." 

" You have read, and listened to me read- 
ing the litany with unmistakable interest, 
as I could not fail to perceive." 

" It is true," replied Gabriel, " that your 
Church service has touched deep chords in 
m}' feelings, and I am persuaded it could 
be read with Isisting edification by 
thousands who have not had an oppor- 
tunity of perusing its pages. But it comes 
to me with a freshness which it cannot 
bring to you, seeing you have read it over 
and over for many years. In the public 
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worship to which I have been accustomed, 
the reading of the same thing Sunday 
after Sunday would be almost an im- 
possibility, becoming too monotonous, and 
tending to stamp out spontaneity in other 
directions. If there is anything that 
ought to be spontaneous and free, the 
expression and manifestation of our inward 
life before our divine Father ought to be 
so. Formalism is so great an evil in 
worship that every effort should be made 
to render it diflBcult rather than easy of 
attainment. Who could imagine a child 
always approaching its father with read 
petitions which had been read by others 
for centuries in the same way ?" 

" Your objection to our Church service is 
presented in rather a one-sided form, as is 
the case frequently in reference to this 
matter. I admit that there are circum- 
stances in which extempore prayer acquires 
singular fitness, and in times of trial it 
may afford such light, guidance, and solax^e 
as cannot be conveyed so effectively, 
perhaps, by any other medium. But to 
me a cold unprepared public prayer, devoid 
of any felicity of diction or thought, and 
bearing the marks of an ill-trained mind, 
is simply an unendurable desecration of a 
divine office." 

"What you assert, Penrith, amoimts to 
this, — that formality is odious everywhere 
in religious worship, but doubly so when it 
appears under a form not so congenial to 
formalism." 

In these discussions of the two convicts 
there was much more than the mere 
interchange of passing opinions, — ^they 
had in them a formative power in 
educating the mind and developing the 
character of each. As to daily toil, both 
were engaged in joinery, which Penrith 
had practised durinor leisure hours before 
he had transgressed the laws of his 
coimtry ; and the knowledge Gabriel had of 
timber, from his having handled the axe 
whilst propping up the roof in the colliery 
of Abervale, was tunied to advantage. 

In about three years after the arrival of 
Gabriel in the penal settlement, his friends 
and Sir J. Smiles obtained for him his 
freedom on ticketof -leave ; for when, the 
heated feelings and passions of a section of 



the community in Glamorgan had subsided, 
it did not prove to be a very hard task to 
convince the Government that the case 
against Gabriel was not so easily sustain- 
able as was thought at the time of the 
trial. To stem a strong current demands 
the full force of an apt swimnier; and 
similarly, when excitement runs high 
among the ruling and managhig classes, a 
dispassionate judicial temper is rendered 
most difficult to sustain, it may be stated 
that no convict in the settlement was better 
liked than Gabriel among both Europeans 
and natives, on account of his straight- 
forward bearing, his winning genial 
manner, and self-denying missionary 
efforts. 

Those whose term of transportation 
expired on receiving a ticket-of -leave or 
otherwise, and therefore called "expires," 
generally left the locality, changed their 
name, and returned to civilisation to make 
a fresh start the very first opportunity 
they found, and many of them succeeded 
to retrieve their past misfortune and loss 
of character. 

Gabriel was directed in a letter from Sir 
J. Smiles to go to Melbourne to Mr. 
Wilfred, the head of a firm of solicitors, in 
whose hand he found deposited for him 
one hundred pounds from his grandfather, 
together with a letter giving him a brief 
account of what had passed at Abervale 
during the three years of his servitude. 

" You may return home if you so desire," 
said Mr. Wilfred to Gabriel in a tone of 
great friendliness, " or, if you purpose 
remaining in this extensive country, and en- 
gaging in farming or any other occupation, 
your grandfather is prepared to fiimish 
you with more money for that end." 

"I cannot think, sir, of returning to 
Abervale under ticket-of-leave, and shall 
probably never return until my character 
is fully cleared." 

"You will understand that I am in- 
structed, Yoreth, by my friend Sir John 
Smiles, to help you by advice, and in any 
way I am able. Have you any reason for 
expecting that the affair will be explained 
in your mvour ?" 

" I have my own explanation of the 
murder or manslaughter which is satis- 
factory to me, and I arrive at it thus. In 
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the first place I did not touch the man who 
was killed ; my stafi* was taken from my 
hand when I addressed the meeting, and I 
did not see it after until the trial. There 
was a young man near the stage at the 
time who bore a close resemblance to me 
in outward form and dress. My grand- 
father's letter tells me that the young man 
whom I suspected, — it is only a suspicion, 
— of committing the crime has left Wales 
for the United States. If Jack caused the 
man's death, he will, I believe, confess the 
deed sooner or later. This has not been 
told anyone before, and must remain 
untold unless you perceive some reason, 
that does not exist at present, for giving 
these facts publicity." 

" I shall respect the confidence you 
repose in me, and what you say carries 
considerable probability. Now what are 
your plans ?" 

" In the first place, kindly express to Sir 
J. Smiles my deep feeling of gratitude to 
him. It is my intention to enter the 
building trade at Baileyhill under a dis- 
guised name, for no one will readily in any 
trade put trust in an ex-convict, and my 
name happens to be somewhat distinctive. 
There is an old Celtic custom that one or 
more sons in each family, if there are any 
sons, should take the Cfhristian name of 
their father as surname. My father's 
name was John Yoreth, and I shall hence- 
forth be Gabriel John, in accordance with 
a usage which has been followed among 
my predecessors for generations, thoui,di 
not in the line of the heirs to our little 
inheritance." 

"If you change your name, would you 
not better make the incognito more 
complete ?" 

"It is not a pleasant thing under the 
circumstances to be obliged to change one's 
name at all, and by retaining the Gabriel 
I shall not seem to cut off myself so com- 
pletely from my reminiscences of the 
^^appy years I spent in Wales. I shall beg 
of you to keep fifty pounds out of the 
hundred until I settle down to work, and 
to receive my letters from home, together 
with the further sum my grandfather 
kindly promises." 



" Why is it you select Baileyhill rather 
than any other place ?" 

" It is a quickly growing place, and 
therefore likely to afford scope for the line 
I adopt. Besides, there is at Baileyhill a 
Welsh chapel belonging to the four 
Nonconformist denominations of Wales; 
and worshipping there I feel sure will fonn 
a bit of blue sky between the clouds." 

In a short time, by dint of perseverance, 
Gabriel gained for himself a good position 
as builder and contractor. Notwithstanding 
the disadvantages under which he com- 
menced, his trustworthiness in all his 
transactions soon placed him high in 
public esteem, a thing which could not 
occur in an old and overcrowded locality. 
The small Welsh congregation was made 
up for the most part of miners, who had 
immigrated to the gold diggings, bringing 
with them their fondness for music, the 
Sunday school, and the Bible. 

It was a more painful experience for 
Gabriel to recommence life in religious 
matters than in any other respect. His 
capacity for speaking and for leading in 
public and religious assemblies immediately 
became evident to his fellow-worshippers, 
and his services were at once in great 
demand. 

Whilst building a schoolroom for the 
Congregational Church of the place, he 
formed a close acquaintance with the 
pastor, the Rev. James Riley, M.A., and 
afterwards spent many a pleasant hour at 
the manse. There entered at this period 
into the character of Gabriel an element of 
quiet reserve, as the result of an effort to 
keep the sad events of his life undivulged, 
inasmuch as the reasons he had for dis- 
connecting himself from the painful past 
daily multiplied. His business prospects 
would be decidedly injured if it transpired 
that he had been a member of a convict 
settlement. Yet this feature of careful 
balance of words only enhanced his 
infiuence over his workmen and his moral 
worth among his acquaintances, adorning 
his conduct and deportment with a 
shade of new dignity and unobtrusive 
command. 
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AMIDST all our differences in Wales, it 
ia clear to anyone who takes the 
trouble to come to a National Eisteddfod 
that we can be as one. There ia no clement 
of Welsh life that is not represented at 
the Eisteddfod. The Prince of Wales who 
referred to the builder of Camarvon Cattle 
aa his ancestor, and the sturdy peasant who 
boasts, especially in song, that no castle or 
princ 1 can stand before his might ; the 
owners of the land of whole mountains and 
valleys, and the tenants at will of fanns 
they will cling to as long as they have a 
penny left, landlord and tenant alike fresh 
fi-om a denunciation of each other before 
the Land Commissioners ; philosophers of 
portly appearance and contented minds 
ever ready to preach the doctrine of the 
sacrednesa of property, and hungry-look- 
ing philosophers who maintain that all 
property is held in trust, and that the 
duties connected with it should be more 
rigidly defined by law ; ardent church de- 
fenders who maintain that they had rather 
blow up our cathedrals than allow the un- 
hallowed voice of a dissenting worshipper 
to be heai-d in them, and the preacher who 
can hold spell-bound a multitude too 
great for any Welsh cathedral to contain ; 
the member of Parliament who thinks that 
Home Rule means the destruction of all 
that is good, and tlie member of Parliament 
who thinks that Home Rule means the 
destruction of all that is evil, — here they 
all are, in one vast throng, and in peifect 
harmony during at least one of the fifty- 
two weeks of the year. They listen to the 
same patriotic songs, they cheer the same 
literary victors, they shout lustily that 
there is " Peace " when the drawn sword is 



held over the chaired bard's head, and they 
sing in perfect harmony, — 

" fryniau Caersalem ceir gweled 
HoU daith yr anialwch i gyd." 

It was clear to me, when coming to 
Arvon, that the Eisteddfod of 1894 was in 
some respects unlike those of former yeai-s. 
The preponderance of the squire element 
was noticeable ; and bonfires and bunting, 
— so out of keeping with the general char- 
acter of the Eisteddfod, — with their tawdry 
and irredeemably ugly insignificance, dis- 
figured the most majestic scene in Wales. 
I always think that the penalties of 
authority must be great, if there was noth- 
ing but having to drive between miles of 
gaudily coloured shreds and listening to 
the essence of dulness generally instilled 
into addresses of welcome. All this was 
inflicted upon the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and it must have made more frigidly 
ceremonial a welcome that would have 
been spontaneous and warm enough, 
Thouo;h Welshmen are strongly republican 
in feeling, the representative of an ancient 
institution never appeals to them in vain 
for a welcome. They are at heart hero 
worshippers, but their aristocracy, — regard- 
ed as their natural leaders during the last 
century, — are making no efibrt to keep in 
touch with them. Bonfires and bunting 
always tempt me to think of the history uf 
our aristocracy and of the relations be- 
tween them and the democracy ; but I have 
never seen these associated with an Eis- 
teddfod before. The atmosphere of the 
Eisteddfod is too purely literary and 
artistic, and the Welsh aversion to tewdri- 
ness and flimsiness is so strong, that the 
severest simplicity is the general cliar- 



ncteristic of the national assemVily. The 
Prince of WalcH has greatly pleased the 
Welsh people by coining to tht Eisted'lfoci, 
but it would have been better if he had 
come to the Eisteddfod alone. It was 
curious to notice that the English news- 
pupers gave a minute account of every 
movement of the royal party, while the 
Eisteddfod had scanty notice {jiven to it; 
and that the Welsh papers, while givinj^ 
their welcome to the royal visitors briefly 
and simply, devoted all their space to a 
minute account of the Eisteddfod proceed- 

The visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to Carnarvon was a graceful tribute 
to the literary life of Wales, and we arc 
grateful to Irfjid Penrhyn and others for 
their successful effoi-ta to make that visit 
a memorable one. Could we not have a 
distinguished visitor at everv Eisteddfod ? 
It might be possible for the Eisteddfod and 
the University of Wales to have one joint 
meeting, at which an honorary degreo 
might be conferred upon some prince of 
men. I have never ceased to regret that 
Benan did not appear as the honoured 
guest of a nation on the Eisteddfod plat- 



Camai-von is an ideal place for a national 
Eisteddfod. Its historical associations 
make it interesting, — the walls built by 
the Roman are still to be seen in it, in 
it the crown of shadowy Arthur was 
kept, and its castle is one of the grandest 
in the world. Though a thriving town, 
and though its lovely surroundings make 
it the centre of rows of villas, it has kept 
enough of its mediasval aspect to make its 
streets most quaint and picturesque. I 
rose early one day, pa8se<I through the 



Golden Gate, — I venture to translate Portk 
yr .il ((i',^through the walls on the sea 
side. The tide was in, the Menai tiUed its 
wide banks between me and Anglesey, — 
and 80 exquisite a scene of beauty and of 
peace it has never been my lot to behold 
before or after. The Eagle Tower and the 
town walls were mirrored in the clear 
waters of the Menai, and the waves had 
eeii-sed to move ; it was that moment when 
the waves are still because they have ceased 
to rise and are in doubt whether they will 
begin to ebb, it was that peaceful moment 
for which departing souls are said to 
wait before taking wing. Occasionally a 
white sea bird rose from the waters, and 
moved gracefully and silently until it dis- 
appeared in the distance ; with that ex- 
ception everything was still. The grim old 
castle, — like the spirit of the severe beauty 
and harmonious grandeur of the time of ite 
birth, — stood as proudly in the moining 
sun as if Norman law stdl made its empty 
rooms and dark comers its home. From 
the silent streets, with their quaint names, 
the mountains of Arvon and the low lands 
of druid-haunted Mon could be seen. By 
the way, if you want to know the names of 
Carnarvon streets, do not look at the names 
printed on the street corners, — they tell the 
tale, so often told in Welsh towns, of ignor- 
ance and sham gentility, — ask some patri- 
archal old tisberman you will find at any 
time of the day in the Golden Gate. 

Carnarvon has long been the centre of a 
very strong literary life, it is one of the 
homes of the newspaper and of the 
magazine in North Wales. Its life is a 
strange one, being a compound of the very 
old and the very new, Carnarvon is a town 
of old men and of very young men. The 
old men are very wise, and the young men 
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are very foolish. The old men Kay that the 
young men ai^e moving too t'aat, — in re- 
ligion, literature, and politics, — and" that 
they generally move in the wrong direction. 
The young men say that tlie old men are 
too wise to do anything, or to move in any 
direction at all. The promise once made 
to Jerusalem aeenis to have been fnlfilled 
in the case of Carnarvon, — "There shall 
yet old men and old women dwell in the 
Btreets of Jerusalem, every man with his 
statf in his hand for multitude of days ; 
and the streets of the city shall be full of 



boys and girls, playing in the streets there- 
of." 

If a movable pavilion for the Eisteddfod 
is not to be constructed, ought it not to be 
the am>>ition of every important town in 
Wales to have a permanent pavilion like 
that of Carnarvon ? With this convenience, 
and with its surrounding population of 
quarrymen, — all keenly interested in liter- 
ature and music, — Carnarvon can have a 
successful Eisteddfotl at any time and 
under any circumstances. 

I canonlyspoak from experience of thelast 
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crowds pour in 
lEtatfdSrJkL and fill every 
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comer, aa the appearance of a favourite 
bard or leader is greeted with a ringing 
cheer, as the full assembly listens in breath- 
less silence to an important adjudication or 
an exciting competition, — it is easy for a 
speaker or a singer to achieve a triumph, 
and the Eisteddfod meeting becomes so 
pleasant that it is difficult for one to tear 
oneself away from it 

Sometimes the patience of the thousands 
is sorely tried by those who read long ad- 
judications, often on unimportant subjects, 
while their voice is absolutely inaudible 
ten yards away. One of the University 
College professors gave what was, to my 
mind, an ideal adjudication when the time 
is short, — " The pile of compositions was 
two feet high. I did not read the whole 
through carefully ; if I had done so, I 
would not have been here this afternoon. 
The best is Caradog." For longer adjudi- 
cations, the newspapers and magazines are 
certainly the best place. 

The crowning ol the m-yd^hst poet and 
the chairing of the (ivmI poet were more 
striking owing to the flowing robes, — a 
splendid mixture of white, blue and green, 
— in which the bards had bedecked them- 
selves. The coronation took place in the 
pre&ence of the Prince of Wales, the crown- 
ed bard, — the Reverend Ben Davies, — being 
an excellent and a well known poet. The 
chairing, — the older ceremony, — took place 
on Thursday, the third day of theEisteddfod. 
The whole of the vast multitude was glad 
to see Elfed standing up when the success- 
ful bard's name had been announced. Elfed 
is one of the best of the more modem 
school of Welsh poets, — who lay more sti'ess 
on thought than on form, and who take their 
inspiration from the best poets of the world, 
as well as from the best poets of Wales. 



Wales can well be proud of its poets, there 
never was a time, in our history, when so 
many good poets lived at the same time 
and met in the same assembly. The 
naturalness of Ceiriog lives in Watcyn 
Wyii, the dreamy thought fulness of Islwyn 
still lives in lolo Carnarvon, the perfection 
of the alliterative art is seen in Tudno or 
in Dyfed's musical lines, and Elfed repre- 
sents the wider culture and more universal 
sympathy which are becoming more and 
more characteristic of Welsh poetry. But 
it would be easy to make a list of twenty 
or thirty living poets, all well known 
through the length and breadth of Wales, 
and all pretty certain to live in the history 
of Welsh poetry. 

The chief prize for a prose essay was 
again taken by that famous literary police- 
man from I>inas Mawddwy,. — the tiny 
" city " which stands where the wildest 
mountains of Merioneth and the wildest 
hills of Montgomery meet. This police- 
man, — now the author of learned oulky 
volumes, — is still in the force, and will re- 
main in it until he leaves on a pension of 
tiftecn shillings a week. He learnt Latin 
and Greek while an ore dresser, an engine 
cleaner, and a railway porter; and in the 
seclusion of Dinas Mawddwy, while faith- 
fully keeping the queen's peace, he has 
compiled books tliat no student of Welsh 
literature can do without. For this year's 
prize he ga\e a collection, with notes, of 
the odes of lolo Goch, — odes which throw 
much light on the social and economic con- 
dition of Wales in the stirring times of 
Owen Glendower. 

The singing was uii^ ill cent, —one will 
remember some of the competing choirs for 
many a day. The Rhymney choir, the 
victor at the last national Eisteddfod at 
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Pontypridd, is victorious again this year. 
Mr. John Price is a native of Rhymney, 
and brother to Mr. Tom Price of Merthyr. 
From childhood he has been connected with 
choral singing, and is an example of what 
good the working man can do, — being daily 
employed on the bank of one of the 
Rhymney collieries. The majority of the 
choir are working men, including the ac- 
companist, Davy Jones, who is a working 
collier. The choir is thoroughly Welsh; 
the rehearsals are conducted in Welsh, and 
the few English members have learnt to 
speak and read Welsh well. It always 
competes without professional help, all its 
members being residents of Rhymney and 
Pontlottyn. I am glad to learn that the 
majority of the members are total ab- 
stainers. The concerts were most enjoy- 
able. I have heard old Eisteddfodwyr 
saying that they never had a concert like 
the last concert of this year's Eisteddfod. 
It has become the practice, — and an ex- 
cellent one it is, — to give one evening to 
the performance of some Welsh musician's 
work. This year, Mr. David Jenkins' new 
oratorio, — Saint David, — was given. The 
Welsh words were sung to the fullest and 
most enthusiastic meeting of the Eisteddfod. 
Evidently the Eisteddfod is gaining 
strength every year. It is slowly but 
surely becoming the mirror of what is best 



in Welsh thought and life ; it mirrors and 
it leads. 

It is to be hoped that, in the near future, 
it will develop on at least two sides. It 
ought to produce paintings and sculpture ; 
in what it has been weakest it ought to be- 
come very strong. The rise of technical 
and scientific education will certainly take 
away from poetry and music the monopoly 
of Wales that has been theirs so long. The 
Eisteddfod will certainly be as famous one 
day for its successful nourishing of art as 
it has been for its successful nourishing of 
poetry. 

Why do the poets not hasten the de- 
velopment of the drama in Wales? The 
drama always seems to be on the point of 
appearing, and it never does. A chastened 
drama, full of the strength of Welsh re- 
ligion, would be a combination of the love 
of history, the love of poetry, and the love 
of music that are now so characteristic of 
Wales. Once it begins, I venture to 
prophesy that its development will be 
wonderful. 

But, even without any new features, the 
Eisteddfod is a mighty influence in many 
ways. It is chiefly so perhaps because it 
ever holds up before the people the majesty 
and worth of those who are striving, 
through poem or story or song, to lead us 
Welshmen to a higher and a better life. 
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IN many respects did Dafydd y M^g difler 
from the other boys in Caledfryn, An 
orphan from two years old, he liad neither 
father nor mother to encourage him to 
compete at the literary meetings, which 
brighten the dull annals of the Welsh poor. 
He had no elder brother to smooth the jing- 
ling commonplaces which too often pass 
for poetry at the cyfarfocUcu cystadleiwl. 
Nor had he a sister to interest herself in 
the cultivation of his voice, or to train him 
for the choir. All the attention he received 
from his cousins, Elias and Gwen, too often 
assumed the form of sneers and cuffs. And 
hi'i uncle, when the family returned from 
chapel, turned his first thoughts to re- 
proving him for his restlessness during 
service. 



For David's want of piety was de- 
plorable. He never shared the fervour 
with which other boys responded to the 
passionate pleadings of the pregethvrr at 
revival meetings. His thoughts and fancies 
always wandered from the bare, white- 
washed walls of the chapel, away from the 
solemn stillness of the service, to the 
rustling boughs and chirping birds of Coed 
y Graig, a - wood topping the quarry 
where he worked. He had never stirred 
the depths of his mind by making im- 
promtu speeches, which are a feature of 
Welsh entertainments. Nor did he find 
consolation in the rigid Calvinism which 
represented religion in his little world. 
Sometimes, this indiflference to the serious 
aspects of life led one uncharitable 
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neighhoiir who lost her temper with his 
aunt, to allude with contempt to the small- 
witted, ill-looking little fellow. 

He was cruelly ill-looking. Undersized 
for a youth of seventeen, though sturdily 
built, his neck almost bent under the burden 
of a heavy, ill-shaped head. His brow was 
villainously low and narrow, and the ugli- 
ness of his coarse, large, irregular features 
was heightened by the pockmarks which 
pitted his face. He was of slovenly ap- 
pearance, too. He never took the least 
trouble to brush the discoloured piece of 
soft felt which passed for his hat, or the 
capacious moleskins into which, when flung 
aside by his uncle, he was inserted alive. 

L^ke all small-witted people, David's 
feelings both of pain and joy were very 
intense. He suffered keen annoyance from 
the vulgar, personal -chaff to which he was 
accustomed at the quarry, where he sharpen- 
ed the men's tools and warmed their tea- 
cans. An absence of a bond of sympathy 
seemed to separate him from his fellows. 

The only sunlight that ever gleamed on 
his clouded mind shone one calm evening 
in June when he was tiTidging homewards, 
with a heavy bag of tools on his back, and 
carrying one or two fallen boughs which 
were used as fire wood. He was passing 
the gate leading out of the high-road to the 
Rectory, when his dark eyes caught sight 
of a lovely being. Tripping along the 
path came a girl of about his own age, but 
taller. The white, soft material in which 
she was dressed reminded David of the 
angel's wings in the coloured illustrations 
of the family Bible at home. Her auburn 
hair flowed in a wide stream over the pink 
sash round her waist, and David hardly 
knew which was the prettier, — the glow 
sufiusing her dimpled cheeks or the merri- 
ness of her bright blue eyes. 

David's heart was moved. From that 
day his manner changed. He gave less 
cause for complaint to his cousins, and he 
seemed more diligent at his work. The 
houra he spent in the company of Bob Bach, 
the poacher, and his companions, he now 
devoted to gathering bird's eggs for little 
Willie Blake, nephew' of the Rector and 
brother of Her. 

Will was interested in Dafydd y M^g, — 
he had mastered the pronunciation of 



David's nickname, for both he and his 
sister had learnt Welsh from childhood. 
Something beneath the youth's rough ex- 
terior touched the boy, who became very 
intimate with him on learning that the 
poor fool knew much about wild birds and 
their eggs. One evening he set David's 
heart throbbing with suppressed excite- 
ment, when he induced his sister to join 
them in nest-hunting the hedge skirting 
the Rectory garden. 

WiUie's collection was growing rapidly 
through David's help. But his great am- 
bition had not yet been realized. This was 
the possession of an owl's egg. Mentioning 
his wish in Dora's presence, she agreed 
with hiin that Dafydd was the man to help 
him. And Dora's kindly face smiled upon 
him with a sweetness which made him 
almost delirious. 

David vowed to justify that smile. To 
the left of the ledge where his uncle's gang 
were boring at the quarry, he had noticed 
a large hole in the rock. Night and morn- 
ing visions of an owl's nest, and of the 
delight of shining before Dora, filled his 
disordered fancy. The time for her de- 
parture to Liverpool was drawing nigh, 
yet he could hit upon no plan for ascertain- 
ing what was in the hole. On the eve of 
her departure he did a desperate deed. 

That evening, in the sight of all the 
quarrymen as they hurried from work, 
Dora stopped him with a winning smile, 
and actually asked him if he had found 
" it " yet ! " It," of course meant the owl's 
egg, and David hung his head, and blushed. 

After scampering through his tea, — 
running down the narrow streets, munch- 
ing a slice of bread and butter, — he re- 
turned to the quarry, where he waited 
about till dusk Then, forcing the latch of 
the alarm-man's hut, he dragged out a coil 
of rope, and also a borer, a piece of steel 
about four feet long, with a sharpened end. 
It is the instrument with which quarry- 
men bore the rock, for the reception of 
powder when they burst stone. 

These David carried along the path 
which ran parallel to the edge of the 
quarry till, in the pale light of the moon 
which streamed its silvery rays upon the 
rock, he caught sight of the ledge. Then 
he espied the tuft of grass which edged the 
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hole. Immediately above this he rammed 
the steel borer into the earth to a depth of 
about six inches, to which he had tied one 
end of the rope. With the other end he 
wound himself tightly under the arm-pits, 
and, keeping the remainder of the rope in 
his hands, he dropped on one knee, and 
prepared to descend to the ledge. 

The borer quivered as the rope tightened 
over the edge of the quarry. David's 
heart, too, fluttered with apprehension, as he 
hung on to the rope. The w^ork of lower- 
ing himself down the rock was not so easy 
as he had imagined. Slowly, however, he 
neared the hole till the plated heels of his 
thick boots clattered against the stone. 
The noise startled a bird out of the grass. 
As it circled against the sky, his fancy 
traced a resemblance in its eyes and beak 
to the form of an owl. Stretching out his 
arms, he grasped a projecting piece of stone 
near the hole, and, thrusting his left hand 
inside, he felt three warm eggs, which he 
immediately pulled out. 

But how could he carry them off ? His 
right arm supported his hold on the rope, 
which he must climb with both hands. 

The excitement with which he had toiled 
to the fulfillment of his day-dream was be- 
ginning to tell upon him, and this difficulty 
was disheartening. 

Then came a happy thought. He would 



replace two of the eggs, — Dora once re- 
marked she could never rob a bird of more 
than one, — and his mouth was large enough 
to hold the other. Suiting the action to 
the word, he roused himself to his task. 

He felt very tired, and a strange feeling 
of sadness crept into his heart. But con- 
stant manual work from early boyhood had 
hardened his arms, — their strength was 
the only thing upon which he ever prided 
himself Stiffening hi& body, he began to 
climb. He had not pulled himself more 
than thrice before he became alarmed. He 
felt himself slipping and slipping, and 
the rope becoming slacker and slacker. 
Suddenly the support at the other end of 
the rope gave way, and the borer came 
rattling over the surface of the rock. 
David clutched wildly in front of him, but 
the rope seemed to twist him round and 
round. 

He fell a depth of fifty feet ; and when 
the dawn grew gray, his body was found 
huddled and disfigured beside a boulder. 

By the irony of fate neither Dora nor 
Willie heard of the accident before they 
loft by the first train. But when their 
next summer holidays came round, they 
paid more than one visit to the pretty 
headstone their uncle raised over the 
remains of Dafydd y M^g. 

Artemus Jones. 



EDITOR'S NOTES. 



T AM very grateful to D. J. Davios, 1(J, Lowndes 
-■' Terrace, Knightsbridge, London, S.W., for 
pointing out to me that the map of Wales, on 
page 32, appeared in the volume of the Cambrian 
Register for 1795, not in the 1818 volume. 

Two pretty little books of pofjtry were sent me 
for review. One is *'Gomer, an cj)ic poem," by 
J. Craven Thomas. It is a melodious little frag- 
mentary epic, describing the coming of Gomer, 
B.C. 2360, to the river Taff a :d Pontypridd 
Common. It is excellently printed by W. Lewis, 
Duke Street, Cardiff. 

The other volume is ** The Royal Pearl and 

other poems," by Clifford King (Rhyd y Godor). 

It is printed on hand-made paper, and bound in 

blue cloth, by Jakeman and Carver, Hereford. 

From its varied contents I copy the following 

epigram, — 

" Man soundly In a slumber lay 
When he at first a wife did take, 
But he who'd catch an Eve tu-day 
Mvat needs be yeiy wide awake." 



Little bits of history, throwing light upon the 
life of our old Welsh families, are always very 
welcome. In this number J. Powel, of Ludlow, 
gives an anecdote about two families, now ex- 
tinct in the male line, from one of which he is 
descended. 



An opportunity of doing good is given to Welsh- 
men at the present day that is not often the 
privilege of any one age to have. They have the 
privilege of building colleges and intermediate 
schools, and the account of the efforts made, 
especially by those to whom the effort is a very 
real sacrifice, will be one of the most glorious 
pages in the annals of Wales. 

The buildings of the University College of Wales 
at Aberystwyth will probably be the first to be 
completed and paid for. Great efforts have been 
made, especially by the poorer classes in Mid 
Wales, and in the face of at least one great mis- 
fortune, to erect a pile of buildings worthy of one 
of the oonstitaeiit colleges of the University of 
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Wales. The special grant of £10, 000 from the 
Treasury ought to make us redouble our efforts, 
in order to have a college in Mid Wales that is 
able to fulfil its all-important work. 

The burden is heavy, it is true. One college 
will soon have been paid for, but we have at least 
two others to build. We have the pressing 
necessity of building intermediate schools, with 
technical sides. And very soon we should begin to 
build museums, like the iuus(3um8 we find in 
almost every town of any note on the Continent. 

After reading the article " Ploughed in Smalls," 

many have set themselves to thinking who was 

ploughed, and I find that some have come to the 

conclusion that the man described is ** one of our 

best young men." I may say that the man who 

was ploughed is the man who wrote the article, 

and that he is describing no one but himself. 

"•» m^ 

A deputation waited upon the Welsh members 
of Parliament, in one of the committee rooms of 
the House of Commons, to ask them to exercise 
their influence in getting Government to appoint a 
commissioner to catalogue Welsh manuscript's. 
The members sat in a semi-circle, and we sat in a 
line forming the diameter. The deputation was 
introduced by Principal Viriamu Jones. We stood 
up and made speeches, and it was a curious and 
a novel experience to have the opportunity of 
hurling our grievances at the heads of men, — in- 
cluding three out of the four *' irrepressibles," — 
who are so often describing grievances themselves. 
A capital letter from the pen of Professor Rhys 
was read, full of the characteristic mixture of 
learning and himiour which we associate with this 
popular professor's name. Then Professor Powell 
and Mr. Gwenogfryn Evans made speeches, show- 
ing that private efforts would be inadequate, and 
showing very conclusively that a commissioner or 
assistant commissioner alone could catalogue our 
manuscripts, — ^a work which, above all others, 
would help the student of Welsh history and 
literature. Mr. Gwenogfryn Evans, the highest 
living authority on Welsh manuscripts, — spoke at 
fii-st from notes. I secured those notes, and I 
present them to the reader in this number. 

When Sir John Hibbert, — the financial secretary 
to the Treasury, — ^and the Deputy Master of the 
Kolls came in, we found that our members of 
Parliament were all heartily at one with us. Sir 
George Osborne Morgan spoke very effectively, 
and Professor Powell and Mr. Gwenogfr^Ti Evaiis 
showed most conclusively that the way in which 
some of the Welsh collections had been catalogued 
was worse than useless. Mr. Evans, especially, 
spoke excellently, being naturally a fluent speaker, 
and speaking from very full knowledge. 

The Deputy Master of the Rolls said that the 
work could not be done by the Record Office staff, 
and he agreed with us that a special commissioner 
should be appointed for four or five years. Sir 
John Hibbert, who was very sympathetic, carried 
away with him Professor Rhys' letter, and a 
memorial we had drawn up, which was read on 



our behalf by Mr. Brynmor Jones, Q.C., M.P. I 

secured a copy of the statement, and it is as 

follows, — 

*' Her Majesty in the year 1869 appointed a oommliaion to 
report on ' mAuawripts and papers of general pnblio interest, a 
knowledge of which would be of great utility in tne lUostration of 
history, constitutional law, scienoo, and general literature.' As 
regards Welsh liSS. this commission has been, for all practical 
purposes, nugatory and fruiUess. it is true that the numbers 
and sizes of certain MSA. in the Welsh language have been given, 
but their contents have not been catalogueid for the obvious 
reason that the gentlemen appointed to report on them did not 
understand the language in which they are written. As an 
instance of how we think Welsh MSS. should be catalogued, we 
would mention Bro^yntyn MS. 10 (see second report, page 84 L 
the contents of which, being in English, are fully described, 
while the MSS. numbered respectively 1 to 9, and 12 (though 
favourable examples of tbe way Welsh MSS. have been dealt 
with), are most inefficiently and inadequately described. Such 
eutries are absolutely worthless for purposes of research, and 
every student must examine each MS. for himself before he can 
obtain any notion of the subject matter of the contents. This is 
irksome to the owner and unfair to the student. The owner is 
constantly besought to show or lend MSS., which, were their 
contents properly catalogued, would be left undisturbed on their 
shelves, and the student is compelled to waste his time and 
substance in a fruitless search. The fact that the vast majority 
of Welsh MSS. are in private libraries, whicn are remote from 
one another and from our great public libraries, makes it 
specially difficult to consult them, and therefore it is all the more 
necessary that their contents should be fully and carefully 
catalogued by a competent Welsh scholar. If we take a collection 
like that of Peniarth, we find that less than one-feurth of the 
M8.S. deposited tiiore have been referred to in the report, and 
that among the three-fourths not mentioned are some of the 
choicest treasures in the Welsh language, indoding historical 
material of importance. Even the catalogue drawn up by the 
late owner is confessedly imperfect, and wholly inadequate for 
any serious work. There are also many minor collections in 
ditterent parts of Wales which have nut been noticed by tho 
MSS. Commission, and there is strong presumptive evidence of 
tbe existence of several others. We, therefore, suggest the 
appointment (temporarily) of a competent commissioner or 
assistant commissioner, whose duties shall be to discover, as well 
as to catalogue in an efficient manner, all MSS. in the Welsh 
language. The number of those which do not literaUv fall 
WJtnin the scope of the MSS. Commission is so small that it 
would not be worth while to make the catalogue incomplete by 
omitting them. Indeed the whole number of Welsh MSS. is so 
limited, in comparison with those in English, that to enforce 
absolute uniformity in dealing with them would be pedantic and 
unpractical,— though we may be permitted to point out that even 
theological tracts have been included in the itoils publications. 
Those most familiar with mediseval Welsh poetry characterize 
much of it as historical rather than poetical. The eulogies and 
the elegies to the chief actors of the middle ages are frequently 
the chief authority for the leading facts of their lives. We 
further respectfully submit that a Welsh scholar, specially com- 
missioned by the Treasury, who should be empowered to take the 
initiative and to communicate directiy with the owners of MSS., 
would have greater facilities afforded him than a delegate of the 
Kecord Office. Moreover, we believe that personal responsibility 
would secure a speedier and more permanent result. Greater 
i.iiportance also would be attached to the appointment, so that it 
would get better known in the country generally, which might 
greatly help to briog to light isolated and valuable MSS. in 
uxisteuce, but which cannot be traced to their present hiding 
place. It is eminently desirable that the work of cataloguing 
should bo carried on continuously till it is completed, that the 
report should be convenient in size and issued by itself, with a 
complete and reliable index. It is confidently anticipated that a 
competent scholar familiar with Welsh MSS. could complete 
the catalogue in from three to five years, so that the expense 
would be trivial. The catalogue is urgentiy wanted, as several 
scholars have works of importance dealing with the history, laws, 
and literature of Wales, « bich they are unable to complete on 
account of tho present impossibility of finding out the sources of 
information and the material available for their purpose. We 
would further point out that much public money has been spent 
on facsimiles of English, Irish, and especially Scotch MSS., while 
we cannot discover a single instance of a Welsh MS. being so 
treated. It would indeed be a boon to scholars if a number of 
facsimiles, illustrative of Welsh writing, were issued uniform 
with the report, but we do not press this matter." 

In this number the first batch of questions for 
the "Queries and Answers" pages are given. 
Many Welsh and English scholars have promised 
to make these pages valuable and interesting. 
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QUERIES. 



I. A MI8£. 



WHEN a prince of Wales visited his Principality 
a mise was paid by the people. This miso is 
described in an old law lexicon as ' ' an honorary 
gift or customary present with which the people of 
Wales are wont to salute every new king or prince 
of Wales at their entrance into the Principality. 
It was anciently given in cattle, wine, and com 
for the sustentation of the prince's family; but 
when that dominion was annexed to the English 
crown, the gift was changed into money." 

Its appears that Flintshire paid 2,000 marks us 
its share of this mise, and the payment was made 
thrice during the reign of James I., viz., at his 
accession, and at the creation of Henry and 
Charles successively as Prince of Wales. Cheshire 
was also carefully exploited by a similar tax. 

It woidd be interesting to learn if this tax in still 
levied, and if it was paid last week on the occasion 
of the royal visit. The probabilities are that the 
tax has been compromised in some way or other, 
but I should be glad to have any information on 
the subject. 

J. Percival Davies. 

Liverpool^ July 17. 



II. THE STATUTE OF MERTON. 

Many besides myself would be glad to know 
what the real effects of this statute were. Had it 
any appreciable influence on the history of land in 



Wales? And in what ways was the statute 
affected by subsequent legislation ? 

J. M. Edwards. 
Jesus CollegCy Oxford, 



III. CATHOLICISM IN WALES. 

How many Catholics were there in the various 
districts of Wales at the end of the last century ? 
Did the rise of dissent affect this number in any 
way ? I should be very grateful if anyone would 
be kind enough to refer me to books or documents 
where I can get information about this point. 

Qirdiff. R. 

IV. WELSH AMERICANS. 

Would someone give the names of the Welsh- 
men who signed the American Declaration of In- 
dependence, with as much of their history as is 
known 'f 

Chicago. J. J. 

V. THE WELSH PRESS. 

Who published and edited the first Welsh 
political paper ? Coidd anyone kindly direct me 
to books, English or Welsh, bearing upon the 
history of the Welsh Press ? Obed 

VI. Is there any ^ood history of Merioneth, 
especially of the Dolgellau district Y 

Would anyone give a list of the Welsh county 
histories, with some suggestions as to their value P 
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HE following letter appeared 
in the *' Glasgow Weekly 
History," No. 48, about the 
year 1743. The name of 
^* the writer is not inserted, 
:? but must have been Edmund 
Jones, of Pontypool, an 
Independent minister. The 
insertion of the letter in 
the present number of 
W^\xes is timely. A very 
able book called '' Y Tadau 
Methodistaidd" (The 
Methodist Fathers), written 
for the most part by the 
Rev. J. Morgan Jones, of 
CardifE, is now coming out 
of the press. Mr. Jones 

questions the correctness of the statistics of the 
Kev. Dr. Thomas Rees in the "History of Non- 
conformity in Wales." Dr. Rees gives a very 
favourable view of religious activity in South 
Wales, before the Methodist revival, especially 
among the Independents. Dr. Rees took Ids 
statistics from a manuscript written by Dr. John 
Evans about the year 1715, but, according to Mr. 
J. M. JoneSi he did not make a fair use of those 




statistics. Mr. Jones takes a very unfavourable 
view of religious activity at that time, even in 
South Wales. Edmund Jones takes a middle path 
between Dr. Rees' opinion and that of Mr. J. M. 
Jones. For my part, I do not think that Edmund 
Jones was biased by anything in his description 
of Wales in 1742. But independently of all this, 
I think the letter contains facts worthy of the 
perusal of the readers of Waives. 

Brynkir, Henry Hughes. 



" October 26th, 1742. 

" Rev. and dear bix)ther, 

"I shall give you some account 
of religion in the Principality of Wales, 
both North and South. To begin with 
North Wales. 

" In the Isle of Anglesea* there are no 

* It Bocms tbat the ludependents began in Anglesea about ibe 
time of the date of this letter. Willifim Prichard, who was an 
I iidf pendent, removed from Glasfrynfawr, Camarvonflhire, to 
Plaa Penmynydd, Anglesea, about November, 1742 ; and it seems 
tbat Jenkia Morgan, an Independent minister, went there about 
the same time. Very soon afterwards an Independeat congr^a^ 
tion was gathered at lUios y Meirch, not far from Llangefni^ ^ 
H. H. 
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Dissenters ; and it is the only county in 
England or Wales that wants one. In 
Carnarvonshire there is one congregation, 
— at Pwllheli, — of Dissenters, who are a 
very devout and zealous people as perhaps 
any in the kingdom; and three lecture 
places,* all of them on that promontory or 
narrow neck of land that stretches out 
into the sea, and is the best inhabited part 
of the county. The minister is Mr. John 
Thomas, a humble, meek, serious m^n, and 
who preaches well. Mr. Howell Harries 
and some Methodists, together with Jenkyn 
Morgan, the schoolmaster, have been made 
instrumental to awaken and convert many 
in these parts, but were grievously perse- 
cuted ; and they have even broke the 
meeting-house,"f- and committed strange 
outrages ; the devil, their master, being 
wonderfully nettled at his losing so many 
souls. In Denbighshire are three congre- 
gations of Dissenters, viz., a small one in 
Denbigh town and two in Wrexham. J 
And I might add one in Oswestry, which, 
though in Shropshire ground, the people 
are Welsh, and border on Denbighshire. 
In Flintshire is a small one.|| In Merioneth- 
shire there is but rne, not far from Bala 
town. Their minister is Mr. Lewis Rees, a 
very godly man, exceeding well gifted in 
prayer, and also fiequent in it. He 
preaches in two places§ in this county, 
though he lives in Montgomeryshire. In 
Montgomeryshire there are five congrega- 
tions,ir two of which were lately gathered 
by that excellent minister of Christ, the 
above-mentioned Mr. Lewis Rees, who 
preaches in five places in this county, and 
in two places in Merionethshire, between 
twenty and thirty miles from his habita- 
tion. There are some very devout people 
belonging to Mr. Rees in this county, as 
also some in Meriouethshiie. So far as to 
North Wales. 

* Ihe lecture places were at Oapel Helig, in the parish of 
Llangybi, Eiflonnydd ; ncur Nanhoron, iu Lleyn ; aud eithtr at 
Tydwelliog. in Lleyn, or in tlie town uf Carnarvon. 

t The meeting-house at Pwl h< li. Jenkyn Morgan came t ) 
Carnarvonshire in 1740. anil Howell Harries in 1741. Both were 
severely treated, especially by the clergy, tbe furfmost nmong 
whom were the Rev. John Owen, of Llannor, the Chancellor of 
Bangor, and the Rev. Edwurd Nanuoy, uf Llau^ybi.— H. H. 

X One belonging to the Independents, aud the other belonging 
to ibe Baptists.- U. H. 

|i At Newmarket. - H. If. 

§ Very probably at Bala town and at Bron y Clydwr, not fur 
from the town of Towyn.— H. -I, 

H T«ro of which were at Llanbrynmair and Llanfyllin ; another, 
perhaps, near Newtown ; and the other two, it is very probable, 
in the yidnlty of these places. 



" In South Wales. In Radnorshire there 
are six congi-egations of Dissenters, eight 
if we reckon the Baptists. One of our six 
congregations there was gathered lately, 
partly by the labours of the Methodists, 
and partly by the zeal of a gentlewoman, — 
a Dissenter, — who built a new meeting- 
house. In this county lived the Rev. 
Vavazor Griffith, the master of the Welsh 
academy, who died lately. He was in 
every rospect the greatest and most 
excellent man that ever I saw in my life ; 
nor is it in my power to hope that I shall 
ever see the like again on this side glory. 
Most of the congregations in this county 
are but small. In Cardiganshire are nine 
congregations of the Dissenters, and one of 
the Anabaptist persuasion. Most of the 
congregations here are large ones. Here 
were lately two eminent clergymen, — ^Mi*. 
David Jenkins, a young man lately dead, 
and Mr. Datiiel Rowland, who had at his 
church some time ago above 2,000 com- 
municants. Almost all the lower part of 
the county is become religious since Mr. 
Howell Harries and the Methodists 
laboured there. Among the Dissenting 
ministers Mr. Phylip Pugh is the most 
noted, both for his uncommon piety, 
diligence, and success ; he hath about 500 
communicants, and preaches in five or six 
places. And beside the above-mentioned 
congregations, the Dissenters and Metho- 
dists have several lecture-places. Pem- 
brokeshiro hath been lately mightily 
roused up, and abundance of people con- 
vinced, reJbrmed, and converted, by means 
of the exhortations of Mr. Howell Harries 
and other Methodist exhorters ; and, 
contrary to Cardiganshire, 'tis the upper 
part of Pembrokeshire that hath been 
roused and reformed, and that almost 
univereally, to a concern about religic.n. 
Certainly a very great work has been 
done there. Among the clergy, Mr. David 
Jones and Mr. Howell Da vies are very 
eminent, especially the latter, who is a 
mighty Boanerges, and very industrious iu 
preaching both in churches, houses, and 
fields. There are in this county six con- 
gregations of our Dissenters, some of them 
not small ; and three Anabaptist ones, one 
of which is large. In Carmarthenshire 
there are near a score of our Nonconform- 
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ing congregations, — and two of Anabaptists, 
— some of which are large. Besides, they 
have many other lecture-places spread 
almost all over the county. Among the 
ministers noted are Mr. James Lewis, Mr. 
John Harris, Mr. Owen Rees, and Mr. 
Henry Pidmer, an Apollos in the Scriptures, 
and very pious. Among the clergy is the 
famous Mr. Griffith Jones, one of the most 
excellent preachers in Great Britain, for 
piety, good sense, diligence, moderation, 
zeal, a mighty utterance, the like whereof 
I never heard ; he is so catholic-spirited 
and charitable that he allows his com- 
municants to communicate with Dissenters, 
and they with him. He hath set up 
movable Welsh free schools in every 
county in South Wales, and in some 
counties in North Wales, to teach the 
poorer sort to read Welsh, and hath 
thereby done unspeakable good. In 
Brecknockshire there are eight congrega- 
tions of our Dissenters, two of whom I 
have had the favour, upon the late 
reformation, to gather and set up, and are 
yet chiefly under my care. Besides this, 
there are two or three Anabaptist con- 
gregations, and about twenty societies of 
Methodists, who are reckoned to be 
converted, and were set up by the labours 
of Mr. Howell Harries, who was born and 
lives in this county. Among the clergy, 
Mr. William Williams* and Mr. Thomas 
Lewis are notable, as is also Mr. Penry 
Baillie ; and among the Dissenters Mr. 

* The eminent W. Wiiliams of Pantycelyn. 



William Williams,* Mr. John Watkins, 
and Mr. John Davies. The Dissenters 
have above twenty different places in this 
county to preach in ; and there are in 
it some notable good Christians. In 
Glamorganshire there are near twenty 
congregations of our Dissenters, and three 
of Anabaptists, and several societies 
of Methodists. Among the Dissenting 
ministeis, the most noted are Mr. James 
Davies of Merthyr, noted both for his 
industry and his gifts in preaching and 
prayer, especially as to the latter ; and his 
congregation is large ; Mr. Lewis Jones for 
his seriousness, popularity, and an ex- 
cellent utterance, even much resembling 
Mr. Griffith Jones ; and Mr. Henry Davies 
for devoutness and affectionate piety. — 
And so far as to South Wales. 

" In Monmouthshire, which is the 
county I was bom and live in, we have 
seven congregations coid about twenty 
places to preach in ; and six Anabaptist 
congregations ; and most of these meetings 
are in the western side of the county. 
Here are also several societies of Methodists, 
who cleave to the Church of England, 
among whom are some very pious and 
devout souls. Among the clergy are Mr. 
John Powel and Mr. Thomas Jones, 
especially the latter. Besides this, there is 
a congregation in the Welsh part of 
Herefordshire, whose minister is Mr. 
William Jenkins." 



* W. Williuns, of Tredwstan, a place cloie to Trevecca. 
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npHE earth, long labouring with mighty strain 
To yield the fatness of her fruitful soil, 
Doth reel beneath the heat and constant toil, 

And make appeal for succour — ^not in vain ; 

In angel guise thou comest, April rain, 

"With gentler touch than healing balm -or oil, 
And richer treasures than a monarch's spoil, 

And earth, refreshed and filled, looks glad again. 



Even so my soul, when panting in the quest 

Of truth and knowledge that are seldom ours, 

Doth cry to heaven for a potion blest 

To slake its thirst and keep its failing powers ; 

Then softly falls upon my fainting breast 

A nameless joy of sweet life-giving showers. 

R. A. GRiFFriH. 



A GLORIOUS PRIVILKGE. 



HEN the niTic- 
teenth century, 
so important for 
its revival of 
national feeling 
in \Va1ca and 
else w here, is 
drawing towards 
its close, we are 
given the glorious 
privilege of 
building colleges and schools for the 
Welsh generations of the future. The 
awakened desire for higher things, — 
for knowledge, for technical skill, for 
power for good, — we have beheld with 
wonder and hailed with delight. What 
once Welshmen toiled for and yearned for 
in vain, wo have seen. We have seen tiiu 
rise of a mighty spirit of inquiry, of 
national awakening and unrest ; it is now 
asking what all its fetters mean, and what 
work it is to do. If anyone feels that 
there is anything worth keeping in the 
religion of the past ; if anyone feels that 
the awakened spirit, — always, like a child, 
prone to destruction,— needs guidance ; if 
anyone feels that he would like to influence 
the future, the opportunity is now ofifered. 
Any student of Welsh history can 
prophesy that the awakened spirit of 
Wales, now in its infancy, will soon be a 
mighty power. Any class that places its 
privilegea or prejudices in the way of its 
infant gi-owth will be called sternly to 
account in the day of its power. Any 
institution that refuses it shelter and 
guidance will find its own empty walls 
useless before long. It is slowly, but 
surely, uniting Wales into one supreme 
effort for her own good and for the good of 
the world, and those who regard it with 
hatred or suspicion will find that no 
privilege or power can exist unless based 
on service to one's country and to man- 
kind. 

It is our glorious privilege to educate a 
mighty spirit and to determine what the 
future is to be. Our time is dpstined to 



have an immortality of renown or of 
infamy ; we are so placeil in the course of 

the development of our national life that 
one of two things must bo said of us, — 
either that we helped the future, or that 
we wronged it. We hear patriotic speeches 
at every meeting, we hear a patriotic song 
wherever we turn; but the time has come 
for sacrifice, and for patriotic deeds. 
Schools are to be built, — the now spirit is 
willing to take the education we are 
pleased to give it. 

It will be the greatest misfortune of our 
country if we let its spirit of patriotism 
run wild. We delight in the growth of 
culture and of efficiency among the Welsh 
peasantry, we praise it and we sing 
rapturously about it. " I^et US get up 
early to the vineyards, let us see whether 
the' vine hath budded and its blossom be 
open, and the pomegranates be in flower," — 
let us do all that with our poets, but what 
will Wales gain from our sensuous delight ? 
Some are prevent«d by indolence from 
serving their country ; others, perhaps a 
whole class, are prevented by an ignorant 
prejudice. Bitter indeed, as this class will 
find, will be the fruit of the vine they 
refused to dress. 

It can safely be eaid that, for the 
number of years it has been in existence, 
no institution has served Wales better than 
its first University College at Aberys- 
twyth. Moje than anything else, it is at 
the same time the expression and the guide 
of our new life. And, for beauty of 
position and appearance, it is one of the 
few buildings we can point out to a 
stranger without an apology for ugliness 
or povertj'. The timely grant of ten 
thousand pounds out of the Treasury will 
enable its friends to clear it of all debt, 
and to offer to the daughters of Wales on 
education that is not surpassed by that 
offered in any country. The remainder of 
the debt is only five thousand pounds, — 
less than the yearly income of many a 
Welshman, — and, though the effort to pay 
it will come from au exhausted country. 
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the thought that one of our colleges is free 
from debt will be a great impulse towards 
giving the others worthy buildings. Let 
us not forget that, while doing such price- 
less service, two of our university colleges 
are under great disadvantages because 
their permanent buildings have not yet 
been given them. 

I should be the last to accuse Wales of 
want of liberality. In many districts that 
I know well, the efforts of the peasants to 
contribute their mite towards a school or a 
college are simply pathetic. I know people 
who denied themselves the necessaries of 
life, — not the luxuries of life, — in order to 
contribute towards a theological college; 
and they did it again for a university 
college. I know farmers whose contribu- 
tion towards a school is as carefully 
thought of as their rent or their taxes. 
But there are classes and districts in Wales 
that have not learnt to sacrifice, and these 
classes and districts are not the least 
enlightened in their own opinion. I know ) 
men who can show that the religion of 
Wales 18 sheer cant, and that its morality 
is sheer hypocrisy, — and they have never 
given a red half-penny towards a school or 
a college. I know men who say publicly 
that the Welsh peasantry are blindly 
grasping, and that the basis of politics in 
Wales is selfishness, — and they have never 
raised a finger to help Welsh education, 
neither have they taken the trouble to 
inquire who is working while they are 
idly condemning. It is our privilege to 
live in an age which requires work from 
us, not criticism. When the force of the 
Welsh national spirit is spent, then the 
time for weaklings to criticise will come. 
But it is not their day now. It is not the 
time for Welshmen to sulk in corners now, 
or to rail. It is the time for work, if there 
ever was such a time. 



There is more than one class in Wales to 
which a glorious privilege is now being 
offered. It will make many a country 
squire very angry, I know, if I tell him 
that people are beginning to ask what he 
is good for. But such is, undoubtedly, the. 
case. People are beginning to a;3k, not 



entirely for the purpose of understanding 
abstract political economy, where the 
wealth produced from the recesses of 
yonder mountain, or from the crops of 
those broad acres, is going to. Why, in 
spite of all this wealth, is the intermediate 
school so poverty-stricken ? The squire is 
now given an opportunity of perpetuating 
the praise of his family, and of showing, 
as the eighteenth century travellers put it 
" what an inestimable blessing a resident 
country gentleman is." 5e has been in 
the habit of thinking that the peasant's 
study of theology has lamentably warped 
his political judgment, and he would not 
be surprised to hear that a philosopher 
had proved that bad harvests were tho 
direct result of preaching meetings. Now 
he is offered the opportunity of helping to 
develop agriculture and technical skill. 
And does he not admire a good farmer, 
a good carpenter, and a good black- 
smith ? 

There is an important class in Wales of 
men of leisure, men who have retired from 
business life after making a competence. 
They are generally Nonconformists, but 
they have a fellow feeling with the squire 
when they read those wild leaders in the 
local papers, and when they hear what 
absurd things that political agitator is 
saying. I know one of them, at least. He 
adorns the set faivr on a Sunday, and is 
very pleased when the preacher praises the 
virtues of times gone by, — the most 
cowardly way of condemning the present. 
He attends the seictt regularly, and his 
utterances are models of grave wisdom. 
He gives the most excellent advice, which 
generally means the knocking of all plans 
on the head. No man ever lost a penny if 
he consulted him before investing. He is 
the soul of integrity and of method, and 
his success in life is thoroughly deserved. 
And still people are beginning to think 
what a very respectable funeral they will 
give him when his lamented departure 
from this life will take place. They think 
that his life is tying up a hoard of golden 
treasure which, if set free, would benefit 
the world. The most ignorant in the 
parish, the man who sits in the pew next 
the door, and who has not a penny in the 
bank, is wiser than the wise man in some 
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things, and is as necessary to the life of his 
neiorhbourhood. The successful man knew 
how to amass wealth, but the much harder 
lesson of how to spend it he has not learnt 
yet. I know at least one wealthy man in 
Wales who says that he does not own his 
money for himself, he holds it in trust for 
others, and he spends it. He is like a tree 
planted by the streams of water, that 
bringeth forth its fruit in its season, whose 
leaf also doth not wither; and whatsoever 
he doeth prospers. It is the gloiious 
privilege of these men to make their 
wealth of eternal value by building colleges 
and schools for the Welsh generations of 
the future. 

Our bare and poverty-stricken school- 
rooms contrast sadly with the bright and 
promising young beings with whom they 
are crowded. I always think that a school 
ought to be as like a child's ideal home as 
possible, but in Wales it has the appear- 
ance of a workhouse or of a prison. A 
kindly interest taken in the school by 
people of leisure and of means would end 
in making it more comfortable for the 
children and better adapted for their real 
education. Turn, gentle reader, into any 
village school. You will find there vile 
coloured prints, and that disgusting picture 
of the respective careers of the well-dressed 
and the oadly-dressed, — the one ruining 
the children's taste and the other ruining 
their morality. Could you not present the 
school with a good engraving or a good 
painting? If it illustrates Welsh histoiy 
or Welsh life, all the better. 

The walls of our intermediate schools 
are, so far, better than some walls I have 
seen, — they are bare. There are inter- 
mediate schools where girls have to learn 
geography without wall maps, where boys 
have to learn chemistry and agriculture 
without apparatus of any sort, and naviga- 
tion even without ever seeing a mariner's 
compass. Embossed maps can be bought 
for sixpence each, a good telescope or 
microscope can be bought for three or four 
pounds, — will it not be a pleasure to the 
friends of each school to present the eager 
little students with these ? A ther- 
mometer, samples of seeds and grass, a 
carpenter's tools, models of ships and 



of engines, — a school should be full of 
these. 

There is a danger that Wales will 
become full of clerks and teachers, between 
whom competition will be so keen that 
they will be living on the margin of 
starvation. Such a calamity will be the 
result of taking: a wronor view of education. 
Our educational system should strengthen 
our national life in every direction ; it 
should produce good handicraftsmen as 
well as learned men. If we do not speedily 
develop the technical side of our schools, 
our condemnation in the future will be 
without forgiveness. I see that Mr. Rath- 
bone offers to help Merionethshire and 
Carnarvonshire to get a travelling technical 
teacher of experience, to organize the 
technical teaching necessary to ea.ch dis- 
trict. So the quarry men get another 
opportunity of leading the way in Welsh 
education. 

The glorious privilege will not be 
rejected by Wales. It is a happy sign 
that it'-is by serving our education that 
Government tries to please us. In Wales 
the difference in a Welshman's mind 
between his own interests and those of his 
country will gradually lessen. Public 
institutions, schools especially, will be the 
pride of the country. 

We owe much to the influence of 
England. Our poets are under the in- 
fluence of Wordsworth to-day, our men of 
business are emulating the adventurous 
spirit of Englishmen. But the belief in 
personal wealth as against public wealth 
has come from England also. As compared 
with continental towns, how despicably 
poor in public institutions our towns are ? 
If our rich men do what our poor men are 
doing, — the farm labourer gives a day's 
wage to a missionary society and another 
towards a school, — we can teach England 
that it is more important to have a rich 
people than a collection of rich individuala 
At any rate, do not let us neglect the 
privilege that is offered us of making our 
children and our country happy and 
prosperous. 
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V. — ^THE ROMAN IN WALES. 

I T was the work of Rome to stop Europe, the Britons clung fondly to Roman 
the migration of the nationn and tradition^ 'ong after the last Roman legion 

to foi-m the restless tribes of the had departed. The roads, the mines, the 
world into an organized state, cities, and the villas were left. And, above 

From Jerusalem in the east to Carnarvon all, the Roman method of government waa 

in the west, left. While the 

tribal spirit Britons were 

was broken and struggling 
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pendence den- bariaas who 

troyed; and out poured into 

of the ruins of their country, 

many states they were en- 

and cities, — gaged in a no 

different in less important 

wealth and struggle for the 

religion and continuation of 

civilization and Roman unity 

histoiy,— Rome and orderly 

rose in unriv- government, 

ailed majesty. The British 

When Rome leaders who 

fell, and when fought against 

the nations the Angle and 

which formed Saxon i n - 
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asunder again against each 

at the touch other for the 

of the mighty succession to 
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And the very Wales owes 

1 barbarians, who had brought destruction its characteristic desire for independence 



i to its over-civilized provinces, clothed 
themselves with the authority of the 
officers of the great fallen Empire. 

Among the other Romanized nations of 



to the mountains, and to them it owes 
its ever-present division. Its second great 
characteristic, the desire for unity which 
seems to be inconsistent with its love of 
16 
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independence, it owes to the discipline to 
which Rome subjected it. Rome destroyed 
the independence of its four or five great 
tribes, united it by means of roads, and 
gave it and its neighbouring mountains 
one powerful ruler. When the Romans 
left, Wales was not so greatly affected 
by the fall of the Roman Empire as 
some of the other parts of Britain were. 
The English invasion did not affect it ex- 
cept in the way of cutting it off from 
Cornwall and Strathclyde, and furthering 
its unity by being a menace to it. So, in 
Wales, we look for an extensive and a last- 
ing influence exercised by the Roman. 

To those who know Wales well, the 
Roman is still strangely present, though 
nearly fifteen hundred years have elapsed 
since the day of his power. The walls his 
hands built are still seen at Chester and 
Carnarvon and other places, his pits and 
smelting forges can still be seen in the lead 
and copper districts of Powys, his chisel 
marks are seen on the rocks of the gold 
mountains of Merioneth, even his candles 
can be found occasionally in the mines that 
have been silent since he left. 

While writing these lines in the most 
mountainous and inaccessible parts of 
Wales, I can see a Roman villa, — standing 
on the level summit of a pleasant hill 
which juts out into the valley, facing the 
morning sun, and overlooking a beautiful 
lake. Yesterday I was shown a piece of a 
beautiful Samian vase, with its well known 
lustrous red colour ; the day before I saw a 
Roman brick turned up by the plough. In 
a marshy part of the mountain behind the 
villa, piles of wood are still to be seen, and 
the road can be traced by names like 
Llechwedd Ystrad where it no longer exists. 
Not so very far away are thousands of 
Roman steps, still used by those who 
would have had to climb over boulders 
and through springing heather if it had 
not been for these Roman steps. If our 
forefathers used the Roman road, lived in 
the Roman villa, and spoke the Roman 
language to a great extent, it is very im- 
probable that, of all things, the political 
institutions of the future should not be 
affected by Roman traditions. But, before 
passing to the "Sovereignty of Britain" 
and Axthur, I must stop to relate briefly 



the story of the conquest of Wales by 
the Roman. 

A short time before the birth of Christ, 
Britain was inhabited by tribes, some of 
them just come over from the continent, 
and others gradually coming. The con- 
quest of Qaul by Julius Caesar put an end 
to this migration ; and the British tribes 
were left, for a short time, to themselves. 
The close connection between British tribes 
and those of the mainland had caused 
Julius Caesar to appear on the British 
coast, with two legions, in the autumn of 
the year 55 before Christ, and with a 
much larger force in the following year. 
He found that one powerful tribe, the 
Cativelauni, under its king Cassivellaunus, 
was extending its dominion over the other 
tribes. Caesar's interference did little more 
than show the weaker tribes they could 
appeal against an ambitious Briton to the 
all-conquering power of Rome. 

When the Romans came again in the 
year 43, nearly a hundred years after 
Caesar's departure, they found that the 
radiant Cymbeline and his sons exercised 
a great power over the other tribes. The 
Roman general Aulus Plautius defeated 
Caratacus, Cymbeline's son, and wrested 
from his family the power over the tribes 
of Britain east of the Severn. Caratacus 
retired beyond the Severn, and united the 
tribes of modem Wales against the in- 
vader. Somewhere on the eastern slopes 
of our mountains, the decisive battle be- 
tween Caratacus and Ostorius Scapula, 
described in the vivid and picturesque pages 
of Tacitus, took place. Though Uaratacus 
was taken to Rome to adorn a triumph, the 
spirit of the warlike mountain tribes re- 
mained unbroken. Suetonius Paulinus 
conquered Mon, and destroyed its druid 
groves, but was recalled by rebellions in 
his rear. 

In the year 78, Agricola came to Wales, 
finished the conquest, and the settlement of 
the country is associated with his name. 
Under his firm but just and humane hand, 
the land became peaceful and wealthy, and 
the building of towns and making of roads 
took the place of vigorous war. On the 
borders of modem Wales, the cities of 
Carleon, Uriconium, and Chester rose ; and 
more to the west were Segontium and 
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MoriduQtim, the beginnings of our Car- 
narvon and Carmarthen. From north to 
south two parallel roads ran, on each side 
of the mountains, connected by a number 
of cross roads, — not very unlike our modem 
railway system. The mineral resources of 
the country were more extensively drawn 
upon, and the Roman villas on the hill 
sides were centres of a unifying and of an 
enervating Roman civilization. Wales was 
rapidly becoming Roman, and the number of 
Latin words introduced into Welshshow how 
rapidly Roman 
ideas were 
permeating in- 
stitutions and 
thought in - 
Wales. 

Even before 
Agricola had 
brought peace 
to Wales, there 
were signs of 
the coming dis- 
solution of the 
great Empire 
of which Wales 
now formed 
a living part. 
The restless 
nations of the 
north were 
continually 
gathering, they 
attacked the 
Roman prov- 
inces by sea 
and land, and 
the Picts of 
the north and 

pirates of the amciknt bbitibh cbobbeb a 

west were con- ^^ *^' °'"'°''" 

tinually pouiing into Roman Britain. 
Two emperors, Hadrian and Severus, came 
to build walls and to turn back the tide of 
barbarian invasion, but in vain. 

During these wars Britain was naturally 
divided into two part? for purposes of de- 
fence. The eastern portion, the flat lands 
of the south and east, is associated with 
the count of the Saxon shore. The western 
portion, the mountainous regions of the 
north and west, is associated with the duke 
of the Britains. His work it was bo de- 



fend the western coast against the pirates r 
and to march, with a grandeur that left 
indelible traces in Welsh imagination, along 
the northern wall. 

As the barbarian .invasions were making 
the connection between Britain and Rome 
less close, it was often difficult to know 
whether the governors of Britain were 
subjects or emperors. In 288, Carausius, 
connected with the western sea, ruled in- 
dependently and successfully in Wales. A 
welcome by the people, probably, is the 
meaning of the 
famous phrase 
on his coin, — 
"Come, thou 
long expected 
one. ' It WAS in 
Britain that 
Constantiue 
was crowned, 
before he con- 
quered his 
rivals and ruled 
again over the 
whole world. 

Bythemiddle 
of the Sfth 
century the 
hold of Rome 
on Wales had 
entirely gone. 
In 410, JUaric 
took Rome it- 
self, and by the 
end of the sixth 
century Roman 
Wales was 
separated from 
Rome by the 
T pYui, sLiKOBOAHBHiBr. Teutoulc bar- 

"' '**" barians who 

had spread over the flat lands of Lloegr as 
far as Carleon and Chester. 

Wales was part of the Roman diocese of 
Britain for more than three hundred and 
fifty years. During that time, the con- 
nection between it and the continent was 
closer than it had ever been before, — its 
people were brought in contact, either at 
home or while in service abroad, with all 
forms of religion and morality. The differ- 
ences between its own trib^ became less, 
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owing to the Roman roads which crossed 
lx>undarie8 that had once been impassable. 
The tribal system was .slowly being as- 
similated to the villa system, and the old 
family bonds were consequently loosened. 
Everything was changing, — and the minds 
of the people were ready to receive new 
impressions. As everywhere, Rome des- 
troyed old political and religious systems, 
and Wales found many of those ideas 
which are part of its thought to-day. The 
dniid disappeared, and the Christian saint, 
— -ever in danger however of degenerating 
into a well deity, — took his place. 

Leaving for the present the influence of 
Rome in other directions, let us pay special 
attention to one characteristic of Rome 
that colours the whole of later Welsh 
history, — ^the love of unity. In Welsh 
literature this love of unity found early 
expression in Arthur. He was the emperor 
of the Britons, conquering the world in war, 
uniting the chiefs of his people around him, 
and under more than one Welsh mountain 
is he said still to sleep, — waiting for the 
time of salvation of his united people. In 
Welsh history the Roman desire for unity 
found expression in the existence of the 
(fwlediij. The gwledig, the ruler of the 
Welsh gwlad, is simply the supreme Roman 
officer, the duke of the Britains. Long 
after the fall of the Roman Empire, 
Cunedda Wledig and his family ruled 
the west as the Roman diuc had done. 
Throughout the middle ages the Welsh 
king's bard sang a song in his presence 
about the supremacy of Britain, and 
Edward the First found Arthur's crown at 
Carnarvon in 1282. 

Though divided by mountains, though 
without a capital, Welsh history is charac- 
terised by a strong yearning for the unity 
of the Welsh folk. In spite of all attempts 
at; preventing the realisation of such a 
unity, by friend and foe, it is to-day as 
strong as ever, — and it has already found 
expression in the Eisteddfod and in the 
University of Wales. 

It carries with it a belief in the state 
tts ag^iinst the individual. Individualism 
came witl) the Teutonic conqueror of Rome; 
it was Rome thatshowed the world that tribal 
and family and individual interests must 
give way before the interests of the state. 



Welsh unity can be traced back step by 
step to Roman times. It may be that the 
spirit of sacrifice for the general good, 
which happily chai-acterises our country 
also, might be traced back, through many 
chastening periods, to the time when the 
Roman brutally forced the Welshman to 
forget his own interest and to serve Rome. 

In another chapter I tried to show that 
the mountains of Wales are ever declaring 
that Wales must be independent of out- 
siders, and divided. The Roman roads, 
and the tenacity of Roman political ideals, 
we have now seen, militated against this 
local independence and disunion. 

I do not write these chapters in order to 
boast of the geographical accident that has 
given Welshmen peculiar and ineradicable 
national characteristics ; I simply state the 
indisputable fact, from the ignoring of 
which many political mistakes have been 
committed in the past. 

On the other hand, there is nothing 
further from my mind than the purpose to 
repeat the blind praise of Rome which our 
school books instil into us. I believe that 
whatever good Rome did to the world, — 
and about it there are grave doubts, — ^that 
good was very dearly bought at the 
cost of the destruction of Athens and of 
the destruction of Jemsalem. 

It is ti-ue that the Roman destroyed 
religions and nationalities, and prepared 
the way for the Christianity which knew 
no difierence between the Jew and Gentile, 
or between bond and free. But, on the 
other hand, he gave Christianity a form 
which drove it to walk hand in hand with 
political tyranny, and to sympathise with 
the master even when.hQ oppressed. 

The feeling of unity that Rome be- 
queathed to the world was not an unmixed 
good. It was a unity that presupposed 
the subjection of the people to officials. 
That is the reason why it appealed so 
powerfully to Wales, in spite of the 
mountains ; it tightened the grip of the 
dominant aristocracy on the people they 
had conquered. But, by our time, political 
unity has another source. It is the 
doctrine of the French Revolution, the 
revolution which meant the destruction of 
the aristocracy. 



A BALLAD OF CONWAY. 

The incidents on which this ballad is founded arc taken from "Tales and Sketches of Wales," by Chai'les Wilkin s. 



I. 



T^WO lovers left their homes to meet, 
-'■ One lovely May-day momiug. 
When thorns were white in every hedge 
And flowers the fields adorning. 

John started forth b}'' Penmaemawr, 
Anne by the Conway merry ; 

His way across the mountains lay 
And hers across the Ferry. 

Folk left their work untouched that day 

The flowery country over ; 
And some went out to meet a friend, 

And some to meet a lover. 

And crowds had to the ferry come 
When Annie reached the river, 

Which flowed that day between its banks 
More strong and bright than ever. 

The ferryman looked round amazed, — 

He was a poor old sinner 
Who often found it hard enough 

To get himself a dinner ; 

And when he saw that nigh four score 
Were waiting for his carrjdng. 

He whistled softly to himself. 
And made a Httle tarrying. 

Quoth he, aside, — ** My boat is old, 
But an she'll hold together, 

1*11 have a lucky run to-day, 

And bless this May-day weather." 

So forth they went across the stream 
Which sped that day so gladly ; 

But though they were a merry crew 
The boat went slow and sadly. 

Yet had they blithely gained the shore. 
The boatman safely steering, 

But when they reached the middle stream 
The strongest current nearing ; 

Some from their seats sprang reckless up 

In foolish jest unthinking. 
And ere the cheek had time to pale 

They knew the boat was sinking. 

Oh, woeful hour ! in midst of mirth, 
Without one word of warning 

To face cold death in coldest form. 

And leave the bright May morning. 

In vain, in vain they cried for help, — 
It came too late to save them. 

And Conway's waters rushing fast 
Tumultuous burial gave them. 



And loud the wail upon the shore. 
And bitter was the grieving. 

For seventy-nine that day were drowned 
And only one was living. 

Oh, bring her in, the rescued one. 
And is she dead or dying ? 

And rest her here upon the gross, 
like one in slumber lying. 

Oh Annie, Annie, wake again. 

Lot not your heart stop beating ; 

Is this the face to welcome John ? 
Is this your May-day greeting ? 

II. 

John started forth by Penmaenmawr, 
And dreamed of no disaster, 

But love and pleasure in his heart 
Came faster on and faster. 

By many an awesome precipice. 
By rock and slope and cranny. 

But one thing clear he quite forgot 
In thinking of his Annie, — 

That he who walks o'er Penmaenmawr, 
His heart with love aglowing, 

Had best forget it for a while 

And look to where he's g^ing. 

Alas the day ! for down he goes. 
One slip, and then another. 

And now no human aid can save 

Though near were friend or brother. 

For helpless on the fatal slope 

No hold can he recover, 
The precipice below him yawns. 

One moan, and oh, he's over ! 

Yet faint not o'er that peril great I 
While death so near beholding, 

Ho fell upon an ash-tree branch 
And to its aid he's holding. 

It faQs to bear him,— -down he goes, — 
A friendly bush receives him. 

And bush and hedge and branch in turn 
Its timely succour gives him ; 

Till bruised and giddy, but unhurt 

On softest turf he's lying. 
And quickly springs he to his feet. 

Nor dead, nor near to dying. 

Above the precipice soars high. 

Bush, tree, and flower enwroath it, 

While by God's providence preserved 
He stands unhurt beneath it. 
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Now on he gjiceds to meet his love. 
The d&y may yet be merry ; 

When lo ! they meet him with the gri^^ 
That has overwhekned the Ferry. 

" Bat Annie, if 'tis her yon seek, 
In yonder cot she's lying, 

And none conld say when her I left 
If dead she were or dying." 

He enters in with pallid face, 
A paler yet receives him, 

When as they watch around her bod 
A sadden smile she gives him. 

And opening wide at last her eyes, 
She cries, remembrance dawning, 

'* Oh, John, I know not how I*m here. 
Bat 'tis a lovely morning ! " 

Oh, bitter tears on Conway's shore 
Were shed that day by many. 

Bat eome were mixed with grateful joy 
That fell from John and Annie. 

And this fond pair so strangely held 
From parting, death, and sorrow, 

Were met in church and wedded there 
Upon no distant morrow. 

And long they lived to tell the tale, 
Though now in churchyard lying, 

One hundred and sixteen years old 
Was Annie at her dying. 

And many love to hear them give, 
In mingled mirth and warning, 

This story true of by-gone years 
About a May-day morning. 



MOBAL. 

Now every John that reads my song. 
And likewise every Annie, — 

There is a moral to this tale 

Must not be skipped by any. 

If lovers wish their faith to keep. 
And have a meeting merry. 

Then John mnst start by Penmaenma 
And Annie by the Ferry. 

For if they choose to stay at home 
When May brings lovely weather, 

The world has someuung else to do 
Than bring sweethearts together. 



And if that plighted love of theirs 
Be strong and true and holy. 

Though pride may feign and anger frown 
There's nought can part them wholly. 

Though John o'er-hasty move too fast 
And found a precipice ready. 

He'll gain once more a foothold sure 
And go on safe and steady. 

And though as cold as Conway's tide 
Distrust and grief betide her, 

Tet Annie must revive again 

Should John arrive beside her. 

And so, God bless you every one. 

All lovers true and merry, 
And bring you safe o'er Penmaenmawr 

And safe across the Ferry. 

Kate Price. 
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ASTRONOMICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 



Now that the winter session Is approaching, I hope that the young men and women of our innumerable literary dubs 
will turn their attention, amonff other things, to the delightful study of astronomy. The following article will un- 
doubtedly tempt many to watch the heavens. It is written by an Anglesey banker, who has Just been made a Fellow of 
the Royal Astronomical Society.— Editob. 



nPHE application of photography to as- 
-^ tronomy marks a new era in the 
history of the science. Those who are 
accustomed to draw the appearances of 
objects as seen through the telescope know 
the difficulty of reproducing the views 
on paper. Yet this was the only means 
available up to fifty years ago, and marvel- 
lous have b^en the results obtained thereby, 
due to the acute eye and skilful hand of 
the observer. 

No two persons however draw a bunch 
of flowers exactly alike, and no two persons 
can give exactly the same picture of a 



cluster of stars. But another difficulty is 
encountered when drawing celestial pictures. 
The old castle on the hill nas been sketched 
by many an artist, and from personal 
acquaintance with its features we are able 
to criticize the drawings, but in astronomy 
the case is quite different, as many of the 
movements and changes in the heavenly 
bodies are transient, and do not allow of 
being studied at leisure from day to day. 
Hence there arose a great need for a more 
reliable method of recording these varying 
phenomena, which has recently been so 
fully supplied by the art of photography. 
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In tracing the development of pho- 
tofjraphy it is interesting to record one in- 
cident which serves to illustrate the strides 
it bos made in so short a time. In the 
vear 1825, — fourteen years before Daguerre 
nad perfected his pi-ocess, — a lady came up 
to Dumas, the distinguished French chemist 
and statesman, at the close of one of hi» 
lectures, and said, — 

" I have to ask you, sir, a question of 
vital importance to myself. I am the wife 
of Daguerre the painter. He has for some 
time let the idea possess his mind that he 
can- fix the images of the camera. Do you 
as a man of science think it can ever be 
done, or is my husband mad ? " 

"In the pvesent 
state of our know- 
ledge weare unable 
to do it," replied 
Dumas, " but I can- 
not aay it will 
always remain im- 
possible, or set 
down as mad the 
man who seeks to 
do it" 

In astronomical 
photn^^phy the 
ordinary camera is 
dispensed with,aDd 
the telescope re- 
sorted to, — either 
reflectors or re- 
fractors being ap- 
plicable. Withar*- 
fractor, however, a 
special adjustment 

of lenses is neces- p, ,„. f^, 

sary before the tf le- 

Bcc^ can be used for phott^raphy, but a 
reflector needs no correction, being as suit- 
able for taking photographs as for making 
general observations with the eye. In 
teking a celestial photograph the negative 
is placed at the prime focus of the tele- 
scope, a Buflicient exposure allowed, and the 
plate developed in the ordinary way. 

The first who actually photographed a 
celestial body was an American astronomer, 
Dr. J. W. Draper, who in 1840 obtained a 
photograph or the moon. It was taken 
after an exposure of the silver plate for 
twenty minutes to the lunar rays, and it 



was a fair representation of the surface of 
the moon, which measured about an inch 
in diameter. It was only the previous 
year that Daguerre had invented this new 
method of tfucing pictures, but these da- 
guerreotypes, as they were called after the 
inventor, gave very encouraging results, 
and ushered in the day of small things in 
the now mighty art of photography. 

Ten years later Professor W. C. Bond, 
another American astronomer, succeeded in 
taking some fine daguerreotypes of the 
moon, which were exhibited at the great 
London Exhibition of 1851, creating uni- 
versal astonishment. 

In 1851, Archer invented the collodion 
process, and with 
this discovery 
astronomical pho- 
tography advanced 
apace. In the 
following year 
Warren De la Rue 
photographed the 
moon with the new 
process; while 
Professor Phillips 
at York, Hartnup 
at Liveipx)l, and 
Father Secchi at 
Borne engaged in 
the same work. 

It was not long 
however before the 
collodion wet plates 
were in their turn 
supplanted by 
the dry plate 
process, which was 
patented by Norris 
in 1856; and ever since, this method of 
photography has been adopted by astrono- 
mers m general. On February 14th, 1891, 
I photographed the moon at midnight with 
an exposure of one second, using a 16 inch 
Newtonian reflector, and the photograph 
obtained is here repi-oduced. 

Some highly satisfactory photographs of 
the moon have recently been obtained at 
the Lick Observatory, California, by aid 
of the 36 inch telescope of that institution, 
the most powerful telescope in the world. 
The image of the moon measures about 5J 
inches in diameter on the Lick negatives, 
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which of coarse can be enlamed to h con- 
siderable extent. Every detail of the lunar 
surface is brought out with unerring fidelity 
on these photc^rapha, and the quefltion 
whether any change ia going on at present 
upon our satellite is much more likely to be 
settled by this method than with years of 
eye observations. 

To obtain a good sharp negative we j;1I 
know how essential it is when being photo- 
graphed to keep perfectly still. This con- 
dition is also absolutely necessary in celestial 
photoo;raphy, but the sun, moon, and stars 
are all in motion ; and whether it is to have 
their phot(^;raph8 taken or not, we cannot 
stop them in their 
courses ; while, to 
make matters still 
worse, the earth is 
ever revoivingupon 
its axis. In o^er 
to counteract these 
movements and to 
keep the instru- 
ment steadily fixed 
upon the object 
being photc^aph- 
ed, the telescope is 
made to move in 
the opposi te 
direction of the 
earth, and as this 
motion is regulated 
by clock-work the 
object is kept in 
the field of view 
and its image is 

impressed upon the „..„..„ „.„, 

photographic plate f ™m pfe.h)^p*. *, 

Without a blur. 

In photographing the sun an instantane- 
ous exposure is absolutely necessary, or the 
picture will be burnt out by the great 
amount of light and heat collected iit the 
focas of the telescope. Eye observations 
are always attended with a certain amount 
of risk when looking at the sun through a 

Kwerful telescope. Sir William Herschel 
it the sight of one eye in this way. 
Happily for modem astronomers, however, 
the negative has no eye to be blinded, and 
an exposui-e of only a fraction of a second 
safGces to produce a picture which tor 
accuracy no drawing can equal. 



About thirty years ago an inslmiuent 
for obtaining photograpiis of the sun was 
erected by Sir John Herschel's advice at 
Kew. The daily appearance of the face of 
the sun is now photographed at Greenwich,, 
Paris, Melbourne, Mauritius, and other' 
places ; so that hardly an hour piisses with- 
out a photograph of the sun being obtained.; 
At Greenwich photographs of the sun were 
secured on 230 days during the past year. 
The gaps in the series arc filled up by 
Indian and Mauritius photographs, which 
together show that the increase in the 
solar activity still continued through !893'- 
as evidenced by the great number of sun- 
spots on these 
photographs. 

One of the grent- 
est problems pre- 
sented by astrono- 
my is the distance 
of the sun, for upon 
its solution depends 
the size, weight, 
and density of the 
sun, the distances, 
maguitudes, and 
weight of all the 
planets, and even 
the distances and 
masses of the fixed 
stara It is not to 
be wondered at, 
t h e r e f o r e , that 
modem science has 
utilizedevery 
possible means to 
^ ^ arrive at this in\- 

S. 0»p«., Charmin.ter. portaut trUth. 

Photography naff 
been called in with marvellous results here. 
The transits of Venus across the siin's face 
aflbrd one of the best methods for deter- 
mining the distance of the sun. The oc-" 
currences are very rare, and consequently 
the utmost Was made of the opportunity 
pr sented by the last transit on the' 6th 
of December, 1882. No less than seven 
hundred photographs of this phenomenon 
were obtained at various French stations, 
while at different American stations one 
thousand four humired and seventy five 
photographs were secured. In England 
and other countries the' tiiansit waa also 
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successfully photographed. A friend of 
mine^ Mr. Samuel Sooper of Charminster, 
succeeded in taking some excellent photo- 
graphs^'of this transit with a telescope of 
12^ inches aperture, and the photographs 
here reproduced are from three of the actual 
negatives now in my possession. (**',Ti'^'*'*') 
The first shews the planet just entering the 
sun's disc at 2-15 p.m., the second its 
position at 2-30 p.m., and then its -appear- 
ance at 2-46 p.m., by which time you will 
observe the little round black spot repre- 
senting Venus had made considerable pro- 
gress in its apparent journey across the sun. 
The next transit of Venus does not occur 
until the 7th of June, 2004, so that it will 
be 110 years before similar photographs 
can be obtained. 

At the Aberdeen meeting of the British 
Association in 1859, De la Rue exhibited 
photographs of Jupiter showing its four 
moons and traces of its belts. The brothers 
Henry of Paris Observatory have succeed- 
ed in obtaining excellent photographs of 
the different planets. A few years ago 
Professor G. H. Darwin, referring to the 
advantages now enjoyed by astronomers 
from the application of photography, said 
that we might reasonably hope to obtain 
some information as to the process of de- 
velopment of the planets by its aid. 

With regard to comets, the great comet 
of 1858 known as Donati's was successfully 
photographed, but this was found im- 
possible with the less beautiful but in some 
respects more impressive comet of 1861, 
owing no doubt to a difference in their 
chemical composition. Holmes' famous 
comet of 1892 was photographed a number 
of times ; and Gale's comet, recently visible, 
has imprinted its image on the photo- 
graphic plate. Many of the changes in the 
form of these visitors of ours have thus 
been detected which would otherwise have 
entirely escaped our attention. To Pro- 
fessor Barnard of Lick Observatory, the 
discoverer of Jupiter s fifth satellite, be- 
longs the honour of having also discovered 
the first comet by means of photography, 
— ^this occurred in 1892. 

Another great advantage which pho- 
tography possesses over eye observations is 
in the measurement of position and dis- 
tance b£ double stars where the com- 



ponents are of very unequal size, for it 
frequently happens that the light from a 
large star makes it extremely difficult to 
keep in view a faint star in its immediate 
neighbourhood. Unlike the eye in such 
cases the negative is not dazzled, and a 
sufficient exposure is certain to reveal the 
true position of the minute companion 
which is lurking in the rays of the larger 
star. 

The Great Bear, or Charles' Wain as it is 
called in the country, is the most familiar 
of all the constellations. Close to Mizar, one 
of the principal stars in this constellation, 
is a small companion star known as Alcor, 
or Jack by the side of the middle horse. I 
have often tested the sight of some of my 
young friends with it. It used to be a 
severe naked eye test in the clear sky of 
Arabia, although it can now be detected by 
anyone with ordinary sight in our hazy 
skies. Mizar and its minute companion are 
doubly interesting as being the first pair of 
stars ever photographed. This was ac- 
complished by Professor Bond. 

It may appear incredible at first that the 
telescope, which reveals so many millions 
of stars to the eye, is capable of photo- 
graphing many more, so that it becomes 
possible to photograph the invisible. The 
late Professor Pritchard, of Oxford, express- 
ed the opinion that no amount of time 
during which a normal eye could endure to 
gaze on a field of view in his 15 inch teles- 
cope would disclose all the traces of feeble 
lights brought into sight on photographs 
taken by the aid of such an instrument. 
The explanation lies in the fact that the 
impressions made on a photographic plate 
are cumulative, while those on the retina 
of the eye are only transient. 

In view of the progress made in celestial 
photography a congress of astronomers was 
held in Paris in April, 1887, for the purpose 
of arranging the details for carrying out 
a photographic survey of the whole heavens. 
It was decided that nineteen observatories 
situated in different parts of the world 
should take part in this immense under- 
taking. The telescopes to be used were to 
be identical, — the aperture of the object 
glasses being 13 inches and the focal length 
11 feet. Stars are to be photographed to 
the 14th magnitude. Two series of plates 
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of the whole sky are to be taken, 80 that 
about 10,000 plates altogether will be re- 
quired. Each plate is to be exposed 40 
minutes, and when it is remembered that 
the available nights at most stations will 
rarely exceed 100 in the year, the work is 
expected to occupy about 10 years. 

burino; the year 1887, Sir Howard Grubb, 
the celebrated Dublin optieiaD, devoted 
considerable attention to the production of 
instruments suitable for the International 
Phott^aphic Survey of the Heavens, and 
atterwartis constructed telescopes to take 
part in this great photogi-aphic scheme for 
th^ British, Co- 
lonial and Mexi- 
can govern- 
ments and for 
the University 
of Oxford and 
Queen's College 
of Ireland. I 
had the privi- 
lege of going 
over the Rath- 
mines Astro- 
nomical Works 
in the autumn 
of 1889, when 
the various pro- 
ceases of manu- 
facture were ex- 
plained to me 
by Sir Howard 
Grubb. The 
chief peculiar- 
ities of these 
instruments are 

(a) a specially ^ „^ ^^,^ , 

corrected object ^„ „ pm«tmp>> it Dr. a. a. lUmb-uU. a. 
glass for photo- 
graphic rays, (b) a new system of balance 
by which the entire weight of the movine 
parts is transferred to the base of the stand, 
and (c) an entirely new arrangement of 
clock-work and electric control by which the 
error of the driving gear is reduced to ^ of 
a second for an exposure of one hour. 
These telescopes cost :£1400 each, but when 
we take into account the extraordinary 
accuracy required in their construction, we 
are not so much astonished at their price. 

With the Greenwich telescope mounted 
for work on the chart of the heavens, aa 



many as 923 plates with 2,143 exposures 
were taken on 183 nights last year, 220 
of the photographs Ming used for the 
Chart, and other observatories have been 
equally industrious with the immense task 
which they have undertaken. 

No review of astronomical photography, 
however brief, would be complete without 
some reference to the work done at the 
present day by Dr. Arthur Common of 
Ealing, and Dr. Isaac Eoberts of Crow- 
borough Hill, two of our foremost celestial 
photographera Dr.. Common uses a 5 foot 
reflector constructed by himself, while Dr. 
Roberts works 
with a 20 inch 
reflector, and 
with these in- 
struments they 
have obtained 
someofthe finest 
photographs 
hitherto secured 
of the wonder- 
ful objects met 
with in the 
starry heaven& 
A magnificent 
work, entitled 
"A selection of 
photographs cf 
Stars, Star- 
clusters, and 
Nebulee," has 
just been com- 
pleted by Dr. 
Boberts, and 
should be ex- 
amined by all 
so^^ Inland. interested 
in the pursuit 
of celestial photography, 

A few years ago Br. Isaac Roberts 
presented to Dunsink Observatory a 
telescope of 15 inches aperture, with a view 
of its being devoted to photography, and 
herewith is a specimen of the work 
produced by it, the photograph of which 
was kindly ^ven to me by the Astronomer 
Royal of Ireland. It represents the famous 
cluster of stars in the Crab known as 
Pnesepe or the Bee-hive. All the specks 
of light shown here represent real 
stars shining by their own light, and 
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whose existence is revealed to us by the 

fact that they have each impressed their 

own likeness on the negative. Ecu^h of 

these stars is a sun, — some of them 

probably much larger than our own, with, 

no doubt, their retinue of planets revolving 

around them, although these, of course 

shining only by borrowed light, are 

invisible to us. It must have been a 

spectacle like this that Tennyson had in 

mind when he wrote, — 

'* Many a planet by many a stin 
May roll with the dust of a vanished race ; 
Raving politics never at rest, 
As this poor earth's pale history runs — 
What is it all, but a trouble of ants, 
In the gleam of a million million of suns P" 

It is only those who realize the necessity 



for some reliable method of comparing the 
relative position of the stars in the past 
with their position at present who 
thoroughly appreciate the importance of 
astronomical photography. If the old 
Chaldean astronomers had been able to 
hand down to us accurate chai*ts of the 
constellations as seen by them, our 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies would 
have been infinitely increased. In handing 
forward such a record to the ages yet to 
come, the astronomers of to-day are 
undoubtedly furnishing materials for dis- 
closing some of the profoundest mysteries 
of the universe. 



Llangefni, 



G. P. Jenkins. 
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O those who 
live near the 
sea coast, 
travelling 
inland must 
mostly be a 
pleasure and 
a recreation, 
because of 
the twofold 
change of air 
and scenery. 
To us, upon 

the occasion of this 
ramble, it was found 
especially delightful, 

because we had left the comparatively 
barren hills of the most south western shire 
in Wales for the loftier mountains and 
thickly wooded valleys of the border 
county of Radnor. 

After a journey of between three and 
four hours in the cool of a September 
evening, we alighted at a small station on 
the Central Wales section of the London 
and North Western line of railway, from 
whence we took the road leading to the 
village of Llandewy, in the parish of Llan- 
dewy Ystradennau, where we rested com- 
fortably for the night at a homely hostel 
called after the noble family name of 



Walsh. In the morning we had a walk 
before breakfast. Leaving the village in 
the valley we ascended some vantage- 
ground to the south east, and found that 
we were amply repaid for the exertion of 
the short walk, but sharp ascent, by a 
charming prospect. 

There lay Llandewy at our feet, and on 
the other side of it was that celebrated 
trout stream, the Ithon, meandering slowly 
along its tortuous way towards the winding 
Wye, which it joins many miles further 
down. 

The peaceful spot was almost entirely 
encircled by mountains, some of which shot 
up precipitously, assuming the sugar loaf 
shape, while others rose gradually by less 
acute slopes to broad and wind-swept 
summits. Very far away to the south, 
through the morning haze there loomed 
just a faint suggestion of the Black 
Mountains, from whence the villagers 
sometimes hear, borne upon a favouring 
wind, the boom of the cannon fired by the 
artillery forces, who use the district for 
target practice. With the aid of a glass, 
the towers of Hereford Cathedral also may 
be seen. 

Sheltering the country to the north 
stands the hill of Melenydd. On the west 
rise Cefn Nantmel and Bryn Camllo, while 
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to the south Cefnllys Castle recurs its head, 
looking over that famous health resort, 
Llandrindod. 

To the eastward are some very high 
mountains, with rugged tops. These are 
known as Llandegley Hocks, and they serve 
to lead the eye on to the ^reat stretch of 
mountain land called Radnor Forest. 
This may truly be described as mountain- 
ous, for we fiod that it has an elevation of 
2,163 feet above sea level, which height it 
would appear to maintain over a most 
extensive, wild, bleak, and plateau-like 
summit. It is only 300 feet lower than 
Plynlimmon, which is fourth in order of 
altitude among the mountains of the 
Cambrian raoge. Doubtless thousands of 
the famous breed of sheep called Radnors 
are reared annually on these great heights. 
Looking in auother direction, we saw 
Baxter's Bank and a hill of which the 
name is Beddua:re. After makinor in- 
quiries about this curious name, we were 
told by the wife of a mountaineer that a 
giant had been buried there, whose tomb 
could be seen. This tempted us to account 
for the name Beddugre thus, — Bedd is the 
Welsh for a grave or tomb, and Ugre 
seemed to be a corniption of the word ogre, 
a monster ; Beddugre therefore meaning the 
grave of the monster, and corroborating 
tbe truth of the tradition. 

The next thing, after the beauty of the 
scenery, that strikes visitors from western 
Wales, is the fact that not a word of Welsh 
is spoken or understood by these people. 
They speak with an unmistakably English 
accent, which diflers even from that of 
the English speaking descendants of the 
Flemish colonists in the south of the 
counties of Pembroke and Cjirmarthen, and 
on the Gower coast. Again, their family 
names do not appear to be Welsh at first 
sight; for instance, we find in the neigh- 
bourhoods of Llandewy, Llanbister, and 
Llanbadarn Fynydd, the following, — 
Palfrey, Alman, Mainwaring, Haig, Green- 
wood, Kinsey, Deakins, JDyke, Bufton, 
Bore, Brick, Hamer, Wilding, Moseley, 
Goodwin, Newman, Swancott, Woodward, 
Boundford, Layton, WooUey, and Y^app. 
To show how little they know of the 
Welsh language, 1 may say that an old 
inhabitant informed us gravely that 



•• Llandewy, you see, be properly pro- 
nounced Klandewy," his tongue clacking 
like a mill-wheel over his emphatic 
enunciation of " Klandewy." We thanked 
him for enlightening us, as he thought, on 
the point, and suppressed the wonderment 
we felt at the inability to utter coirectly 
the Welsh LI in a man who had been living 
in a Welsh county for nearly a quarter of 
a century. 

The place-names are all Welsh, with a 
few exceptions, such as " Boot and slipper," 
" The flying tailors," and others. This 
latter name has, perhaps, a tale of its own. 
In our imagination we painted a picture 
of an undignified retreat, under some stress 
or another, on the part of some old knitrhts 
of the needle. An elderly farmer recited 
for our benefit the following stanza from a 
poem composed by a local rhymester, 
which I think we gathered was intended 
to chronicle the squanderings of some 
spendthrift, — 

'* Nimble spent, the Poor Man's Tent, 
New House, and the Holly, 
Eider's Hall, the Cobbler's Stall, 
And all upon Rhosllawddy." 

The reciter of the rhyme said of the places 
named in it that Rider's Hall and the 
Cobblers Stall were holdings so de- 
nominated because a jockey lived in the 
former and a shoemaker in the latter. 

Another remarkable fact is the number 
of women to be seen on horseback going to 
the great sheep fairs or to market. We 
noticed a large number thus attending a 
funeral. I suppose horses are used by 
these people as many of their farm-houses 
on the mountain sides are inaccessible as 
ikw as vehicles are concerned. It was very 
pretty to see the farmera* wives thus 
mounted, attired in their long blue cloth 
riding skirts, and it only wanted the tall 
Welsh beaver hat to make their appear- 
ance an intensely picturesque one. The 
peasant women are oddly dressed. We 
observed one going to work in the fields, 
wearing a coat, short skirt, and leggin;?s. 
Seen from a distance they look like men. 

The country folk are a guileless, un- 
sophisticated, homely people, who express 
their appreciation of character in a candid 
ingenuous manner. We could not but 
admire the filial affection displayed by a 
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fine yeoman of between forty -five and fifty 
summers, who was our cicerone at Uan- 
bister, when he brought us to see the last 
resting-place of his parent, as he pointed 
reverentially to "the grave of my puir 
fayther," while his eyes filled with 
moisture ; and for a moment we forbore to 
break a silence which seemed sacred. 

The respect shown to the parson and the 
squire is uncommon. These innocent folk 
seem to be exactly like those we hear and 
read of at the beginning of this century, 
so quaint are their manners. 

In some localities, a man who is held in 
high estimation by his fellows is spoken of 
as a "verra gude mon," in others as a 
" wonderfully nice man,'* but here, if you 
are not dubbed an " uncommon tidy man," 
you may draw the uncomfortinff inference 
that you lack the quality of " tidiness." 

The next day we left Llandewy. The 
road to Llanbister, and beyond, follows the 
Ithon's course, and for eight miles or more 
is almost level. We found the mother 
church at Llanbister to be an ancient 
unpretentious pile, built on the side of a 
steep hill. It is noteworthy that the belfry 
tower stands at the east end of the 
building, and bears upon it the figures 
1701, presumably the date of its restora- 
tion. There is an old rood screen, there 
are square box-like old-fashioned pews 
facing all ways, and a gallery at the west 
end. Both here and at Llanbadam are 
very interesting relics of the times when 
the clergy were the sole parochial almoners, 
viz., two oaken coffers or poor boxes. The 
following day the harvest festival was to 
be held, so among other decorations there 
were two neatly made stacks of corn, an 
oblong one on the rood screen, and a 
circular one intended to grace the altar. 
On either side of the south porch were 
remains of buildings which we were in- 
formed had been skull houses. There are 
few ruins of these charnel houses now to 
be seen in Wales, sanitary science having 
razed them to the ground. 

From tombstones and mural tablets we 
copied the following curious and interesting, 
though often ungrammatical, epitaphs, — 

The time of our abode on earth 
Jb threesooie years and ten ; 



And if we come to foursoore years, 
Our lives is grieYOUs then. 

1816. On a Young Man twenty years of 

AGE, — 
You that are young behold and see 
How quickly death hath conquered me ; 
Repent in tune, make no delay, 
For no-one knows his dying day. 

1838. On a Wife,— 
Farewell dear husband and children, 
Whom I have left behind ; 
Be to each other in your state, 
Both dutiful and kind. 



Anotheb, on a Husband, — 

Dear wife, adieu I bid to you, 
While life did last my love was true ; 
Since I am gone, no sorrow take, 
But love my children for my sake. 

1845. On Thbee Children,— 
O parents dear, pray for content, 
For God hath took but what he lent. 
Our time with you was short, you see, 
. Therefore prepare to follow we. 

On the way to Llanbadam we passed near 
a place much talked of by those with 
whom we had conversed, called Castle 
Twmpath. They call it Castle Timbo. 
We lacked the time to see this ruin. 
Llananno Church, near the roadside, is said 
to possess one of the finest of rood scieena 
Arriving at Llanbadam we inspected the 
church, another extremely ancient place, of 
which the nave only is standing. We 
saw the foundation walls of the old 
chancel, which were discovered by the 
present incumbent. We observed an oaken 
hand bier here, which is still in use and 
good condition, bearing the date 1700. 

We could not help thinking that even 
in such an out of the world village as 
Llanbadam, that bier had borne a great 
number to the grave during the last 193 
yeare. Here are some more epitaphs, — 

1827. On a HusBAio), — 
Dear wife, forbear to mourn and weep, 
For in the dust I sweetly sleep ; 
Pray love my children for my sake, 
And ever on them pity take. 

No doctor's skill, nor friend's good-will, 
On earth my life could save ; 
God said 1 must return to dust 
Within my silent grave. 

Before some of the cottages there were 
piled up large stacks of turf to be used as 
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firing. This turf, not to be confounded 
with peat, is cut from off the common land 
by those who live within the manor, by 
the right of turbary. 

In these neighbourhoods there are 
several ancient encampments, Roman roads, 
tumuli, and druidical circles to be seen. 



The people are kind hearted and super- 
stitious, and well versed in weird tales. 
Radnorshire is an excellent place for 
holiday rambles. 

Fred J. Warren 
(Gwynfardd Dyfed). 
HaverfordiveM. 



IN FEAR OF A GHOST. 



A TRUE STORY. 



THE City of Z was situated on the 
sea shore, and was just the right kind 
of place for students to live in and work ; 
for in that city there was a college, having 
on its books a hundred and thirty stud^nte 
of both sexes, which latter fact, in those 
early days, was somewhat strange and of 
doubtful momenti 

The college still exists, and is, I believe, 
a remarkably successful one in every way. 
But the story I am going to relate concerns 
its early days, when even the building was 
not yet completed, the north wing being 
boarded up, but inhabited by doves and 
iackdaws. It was always believed, also, 
that if anyone wished to enter the building 
to do a little plundering on his own 
account, he might easily do so through this 
partially exposed north wing. 

Part of the building was reserved for 
resident students, who, at this time, only 
numbered about thirty. Three corridors 
were allotted to them, each corridor con- 
taining rooms for ten students. These 
corridors ran from the unfinished north 
wing to the central tower, which was also 
unfinished. South of this tower stood the 
immense Entrance Hall, from which the 
grand staircase led up to the corridors 
and class-rooms. The latter faced the sea, 
and the former faced the road which ran 
along the whole length of the building. 
And south again of the Entrance Hall stood 
the Principars house, in which he and his 
family lived. This preliminary explana- 
tion will be sufficient for the clear under- 
standing of what follows. 

On one afternoon early in the week, — 
on a Monday or Tuesday, — a most un- 
earthly sound was heard in the inhabited 



part of the building. Many heard it even 
from the class-rooms, which, by the way, 
were separated from the corridors by a 
'quad.' Still no very great curiosity was 
aroused then, the students just raising 
their heads, looking at each other, and, 
with a smile, turning to their work again. 
The classes dispersed, the ' residents ' 
returning to their rooms, the 'outsiders' 
to their apartments in the city, everyone 
making a passing remark upon the extra- 
ordinary sound, and probably thinking 
they should hear no more of it. It, 
however, was heard once again the same 
day, about seven o'clock in the evening, 
just as it was getting dusk. Most of the 
' residents ' were in their rooms at the 
time, and again curiosity was not 
sufficiently roused to do more than cause a 
slight break of a few seconds either in 
work or in conversation, according to the 
then occupation of the ' men.' These 
were the comparatively insignificant in- 
cidents of the first day's presence of that 
which soon came to be called the ghost 
The night was passed in paace. 

The second day appeared, which was to 
be disturbed three times by the unearthly 
sound. On this day it was first heard 
about twelve o'clock mid-day ; then at 
four, and again at half-past eight. And 
by that time curiosity was indeed 
sufficiently roused to even cast anxiety 
and fear into the hearts of several of the 
inmates. And the following morning it 
became the common topic of conversation 
throughout the whole college. Speculation 
and surmise began to run wild and high. 
Suspicion had been cast upon every 
possible or probable man ; and every 
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suspicion was cleared up quickly, inasmuch 
as everyone could account for everybody 
else. It was not L. C, because he was in 
F. W.'s room at the time of its occurrence 
along with several other men. So and So 
was out in the city, and had been seen by 
another So and So who had only just come 
in. And in one way or another everyone's 
whereabouts were known at the time of 
the noise. The senior student had, it was 
averred, turned pale from fright when the 
sound was heard near him. 

Not much work was done on the second 
day, and on the third still less, for on that 
day the sound was heard more frequently ; 
and each time it was heard, eveiy man 
rushed out of his room into the corridors 
and towards the place where he thought 
the sound came from. Sometimes it 
sounded shrill in the middle corridor, and 
the men from the third or top corridor 
would rush down to the middle, and those 
on the first or bottom one up, and those in 
the middle corridor rushed out to its 
entrance, and all met and held consultation 
together there. Little scratch meetings of 
tb^s kind became common in various parts 
of the building, the place depending upon 
where the sound came from, as everyone 
was on the alert to catch the ghost if he 
possibly could. Towards the afternoon of 
the third day the belief gained ground 
amongst the 'insiders' that it was either 
an * outsider ' who was playing a practical 
joke upon the residents, or that it was 
someone from the city who knew the 
building very well, and had got in through 
the unfinished north wing. But catch the 
culprit they could not, with all their 
rushing about They therefore decided to 
go on guard throughout the building as 
soon as the doors were locked at ten 
o'clock. Groups of three or four were 
therefore stationed here and there, — some 
down in the large Entrance Hall, others in 
the bend of the grand staircase, others in 
the middle, and others at the tops, whilst 
the three corridors were also well looked 
after. Some of the men looked upon it 
more as a joke than as anything else, 
whilst the majority were becoming more 
and more terrified. But those who treated 
it lightly tried to imitate the original 
sounds and managed it fairly well. They 



had bought tin bonis during the day, and 
began experimenting with them when on 
guard. These false sounds drew all to one 
spot, and after two or three attempts, their 
true source was discovered, but everyone 
knew they were not the right one ; and 
some ventured to think that the right one 
would not be heard that night, as they 
were on guard. At half-past eleven it had 
not yet been heard, and it was suggested 
that everyone should retire to their rooms, 
which suggestion was cordially received, 
and forthwith carried out. But the men 
did not retire to their beds, but congre- 
gated to discuss further particulars in each 
other's rooms. From such discussion con- 
versation drifted on and on until it reached 
the relating of what were termed true and 
genuine ghost stories, which many present 
earnestly and sincerely believed in ; indeed 
so much so, that three or four were so 
terror-striken as to refuse point blank to 
leave the room they were in, and they in- 
sisted upon sleeping on the couch and in 
the chairs for the remainder of the 
morning, rather than walk to their own 
rooms along the pitch dark corridors. 
These were the few who were convinced 
it could be nothing other than a ghost, for 
if it had been a human being they felt sure 
that he would have been caught by them ; 
they would have surrounded him as they 
all rushed to the imagined spot from all 
quarters. During this third evening, how- 
ever, the term ghost yielded to a new one — 
* Horn,' which was suggested by the false 
sounds of the previously mentioned tin 
horns. But this change of terms could not 
dispel the belief in the ghost which had 
seized the said men, who, by the way, 
happened to be the most stalwart of the 
company, and the best football players as 
well. 

The fourth day arrived. Work was 
completely paralysed. No one could think 
of anything but the horrid shrill sounds of 
the * horn,' and again it was agreed, after 
the * horn ' had been winded several times 
during the day, that all the residents 
should go on guard from ten to twelve 
o'clock at night. Ten o'clock came. The 
men were stationed as on the previous 
night, and, as before, the false sounds were 
again heard, and as every one recognised 
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them no one stirred. The immense build- 
ing, with its lofty and long corridors, and 
high and capacious landing and halls, was 
silent as death when at a quarter to twelve 
the right note was once more heard. 
There was darkness everywhere, and the 
two shrill, and by no means uncertain, 
blasts resounded and echoed through every 
comer of the place, and struck such terror 
inix) the men, that for a few seconds they 
had to recover their breath and summon 
up courage before anyone moved. When 
the first footstep was heard all made a 
rush, but this time not to the same spot, as 
their judgments differed upon the matter, 
owing to the repeated echoing through the 
building. But the noise of the rush also 
echoed so loudly that it managed to 
penetrate the many closed doors that shut 
off the Principal's house, and it reached him 
in his study, where he was burning his 
midnight oil. 

The Principal consequently rang for the 
college porter, who was sent to summon 
all the students to his study. At midnight, 
as the hour was being struck, all filed in, 
and stood in a row round the room, the 
senior student bringing up the rear. 

The first who entered was first 
questioned, and was asked if he knew any- 
thing of the horn that had been winded. 
An answer in the negative at once relieved 
him of further anxiety, and he was allowed 
to make his exit. Number two was asked 
the same question, to which the same reply 
was made, with the same result. All were 
dismissed in a similar manner until the 
question was put to the senior and second 
senior students, who, when in their turn 
asked the same question, replied with a 
smile of assent. 

Having explained the affair to the 
Principal, and promising to end it after 
that night, they asked if they might end it 



by being allowed to give one strong blast 
from the top of the unfinished tower, in 
order to test the courage of the rest, and 
see who would venture up into that 
gruesome place. This request, however, 
having been refused, they left the study 
and joined the others, all of whom had 
assembled in the senior's rooms waiting his 
arrival anxiously, as the affair was still to 
them the greateist of mysteries, and they 
had not the faintest clue to the true 
explanation. They were there waiting to 
learn what the Principal had said about it, 
and what further they had better do, when 
the senior, acting as spokesman for himself 
and his partner in the secret, said, — 

"As the Principal has requested us to 
explain matters to you, and to put an end 
to the present turbulence, we have decided 
to reveal to you the secret. This is the 
horn, gentlemen." 

At the same time he took a fox-hunting 
horn from under his arm, and hidden by 
his jacket, and showed it to the company. 

Some laughed heartily, and others said 
they knew, of course, it couldn't be a ghost, 
whilst the really terrified collapsed into 
chairs speechless and in blank astonish- 
ment. It seemed that the Principal's son 
had been playing with another little boy 
outside the senior's rooms, and had been 
trying to wind the horn, much to the 
annoyance and disturbance of the senior 
student, who eventually took it away from 
him on his way for a walk into the 
country. After getting into the fields and 
away from the haunts of men, the senior 
and his friend tried their skill, and 
succeeded in blowing the proper blast ; 
and on their return they thought they 
would experiment within the walls, which 
they did with the results given above. 

E. D. P. 






NEW BOOKS. 



** Uyfr yr Ancr," — on which Mr. J. Morris 
Jones, of the University College of North Wales, 
has spent so much time, — has made its appearance. 
It has been most carefully printed at the Clarendon 
Press. At last, books and documents relating to 
Welsh history are edited with the ability and care 
which they demand. Within a few years it is pro- 



bable that the most important original authorities 
on Welsh history wiU be accessible to the 
student. 

*' Cofiant WilHams o*r Wem," by the Rev. D. S. 
Jones, is published by W. Hughes, of Dolgellau. 
It is weU written, well illustrated, and well 
printed. 



ABERGAVENNY has just claims to be north east of Monmouth, — in the heart of 
considered the most beautiful place, the coimtry where Vaughan the Silurist dis- 
ss far as situation is concerned, in the covered the first traces of the wild beauty 
thirteen shires of Wales. Those who will of nature. 

not admit these claims must at least Some years ago I wa6 in search of a 

confess that, as a centre for rambles, it has quiet place ; I wanted to read Welsh his- 

few places to surpass it It stands between tory in seclusion. By the merest chance I 

the picturesque mountains of the east of was led to Abergavenny. I thought of 

Breconshire and the pleasant plains ol* the going further north, but was so charmed 
257 17 
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by the view from the train at Abergavenny 
station, — the dark clump of trees on the 
castle hill, and the exquisitely beautiful 
Vale of Usk beyond it, — ^that I de- 
termined to get out there and then. 

It was a hot August day, but the mid-day 
heat could not give a parched appearance 
to the scene, — with its wealth of flowers 
and fiTiit. The only man at the station in 
that oppressive heat, except the railway 
officials, was one whose appearance gave 
no clue whatever to his age. He was of 
very slight built, with an undying smile 
on his lean but pleasant face. He smoked 
a short clay pipe contentedlv in the shade, 
with his legs crossed, in the deepest un- 
concern about everything. I crossed over 
to him, and asked him about hotels and 
lodging houses. He gave me much curious 
information, for he looked at everything 
from a queer point of view ; and he gave 
every place he mentioned unstinted praise. 
By means of a severe cross-examination I 
found that he also had rooms to let, and 
that, of all rooms in the world, they 
were the rooms that best suited my 
purpose. They were in the castle of 
Abergavenny, the very rooms in which the 
Welsh princes were murdered, from the 
windows of which I could have seen the 
Welsh storming parties climbing the steep 
rock with their ladders had I come seven 
centuries sooner, and from the windows of 
which I could now see the lovely valley 
and rich plains for which so much blood 
was shed around this castle, and for which 
such terrible treachery was contrived with- 
in its guilty walls. 

By the time we had passed through the 
old town and reached the castle gate, a 
thunderstorm was rapidly travelling to- 
wards us from the mountains through the 
sultry oppressive air, and sending its cool- 
ing breath before it over the dust-covered 
flowers. ' We passed through the gate into 
a spacious courtyard, and the trees which 
bent over it sheltered us f i om the big rain- 
drops which were now falling on the thirsty 
land. My host told me in his usual im- 
perturbable manner that we were now 
passing over the spot where the betrayed 
and murdered Welsh princes were buried. 
We came to an old harpist who sat in 
solitude in one of the wall comers, — ^the 



thunderstorm having frightened all his 
dancers away. I asked him for "Pen 
Rhaw" and "Serch Hudol;" he had not 
forgotten them though he bad left Car- 
narvon half a centurv since, and his wither- 
ed fingers seemed to get new life from the 
thrills of the triple strings. 

I found the hostess most motherly ; her 
husband handed me over to her care, and 
then assumed, if possible, a more uncon- 
cerned air than beiore. The court room of 
the old castle had been turned into a 
spacious dining room, — and there I found 
tiie hostess and her two daughters making 
a picnic party merry in spite of the thunder 
that rolled over the ruins. The hostess did 
all the talking; the host smoked calmly, 
and smiled the smile of perfect inward 
happiness. Before very long the picnic 
party disappeared, the vast room was made 
tidy, and work for the day was clearly 
over. Then the host began to talk, — in 
Welsh. He had been bom, — how long ago 
I could not <]ruess, — ^in Cardioranshiie. Of 
anecdotes and witticisms he had an in- 
exaustible store, — and he quietly puffed 
away at the little clay pipe when our 
laughter was too uproarious for him to 
proceed. His recitations of some of Evan 
Harris' sermons were among the best things 
of their kind I ever heard. 

I will not trouble the reaier here with 
my thoughts when I found myself in my 
own room, overlooking the Vale of Usk, in 
the most impregnable part of the castle. 
My meditations upon Welsh history, the 
appearance of the ghosts of the murdered 
pnnces dragging De Braose to the castle 
walls,as well as sundry guesses at odd truths, 
are unrecorded here. But I must say it was 
easy to discover that Abergavenny is the 
centre of rambles that cannot fail to in- 
terest every student of nature and of man. 
To the student of human industry, the 
valleys of the Ebbw, the Sirhowy, and the 
Rhymney, — with their teeming population 
of coal and iron workers, — are close by. 
To the student of history, — Raglan of Civil 
War times, some of the grandest abbeys* 
and castles of medisBval times, and the Caer 
Lleon ar Wysg of Roman times and of 
legend, — all these are in the neighbourhood. 
To the lover of sceneiy and of solitude, 
there lies between hini the glorious qhoic^ 
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of the valleys of the Usk, the Honddu, and 
the Wye. Or he can wander along the 
pleasant plains water, d by the Trothi, — 
undisturbed by railway or revolution, 
brooded over by a spirit of sleep and of 
calm, where English is now spoken, but 
where the names of places are Llan- 
ddewyrhydderch and Uanfairkilgidin and 
Llangattockvilenavel and Llanfihangel- 
ystemllewem. 

It would be difficult to find on the con- 
tinent a place with half so many attractions 
within such easy reach. Heidelberg, stand- 
ing between the Odenwald and the Rhine 
valley, always reminds me of Abergavenny. 
The Keckar reminds me of the Usk, Worms 
of Tintern, and Roman Cologne of Roman 
Carleon. But to a Briton, the faded glory 
of Tintem and the storming of Abergavenny 
should be as interesting as the stirring 
story of tbe Diet of Worms and of the 
taking of Heidelberg. As for the scenery, 
apart I'rom historic associations, I consider 
Abergavenny the richer. Why is it, proud 
and patriotic Briton, that thou turnest thy 
broad back upon scenes like these, braving 
the unutterable woes of sea sickness and 
tedious railway journeys and the jargon of 
foreign languages and the thousand ill 
odours of Cologne, in order to labori- 
ously climb Heidelberg hills or to bear 
the monotony of the trimmed scenes of 
Wiesbaden ? When I mention the per- 
fection of French cooking, the coffee they 
can make in any German village, and the 
comforts of Rhine hotels, — wilt thou con- 
fess thou art partially found out ? 

My first outing was to the valley of the 
Honddu, the repose of which was so enthusi- 
astically described by Giraldus Cambrensis 
seven centuries ago. I drove most of the 
way. I took the Hereford road as far as 
Llanfihangel Crucomey, passing between 
the Skirnd Fawr and Mynydd Pen y Fal, 
— the latter rising, in sugar loaf shape, 
nearly two thousand feet nigh. At Llan- 
fihangel I turned along a country lane, and 
followed the brawling Honddu through its 
narrow glen, until at last Llanthony 
Abbey, surrounded by its eternal hills, 
burst upon my sight. Away from the tur- 
moil of the world, though within a short 
distance of one of the busiest districts in 
Britain, the valley of the Honddu, closed 



in by mountains so high that the shadows 
of morning and evening meet, is as quiet as 
it was in Norman times, before the first 
load of coal was carried from Glamorgan 
and before the first tiny bellows was used 
for smelting iron. From the ruins of the 
abbey and the adjoining comfortable^hotel, I 
partly walked and paHly climbed to Father 
Ignatius' new monastry high up in the Black 
Forest, almost where the counties of Mon- 
mouth and Brecknock and Hereford meet. 

My second outing was along the Usk to 
Crickhowell and Henry Vaughan's country. 
As I followed the Usk, stopping occasion- 
ally to have a converstaion in Welsh with 
anyone I met, some poem or other of Henry 
Vaughan's came unconsciously to my mind. 
And whenever I looked back I could see 
the castle rock rising abruptly from the 
alluvial soil of the vale. It was not often 
I met one who could speak Welsh within 
the first three or four miles after leaving 
Abergavenny. The first I found was the 
old grave-digger at Llanwenarth church. 
He was full of curiosity and of translated 
Welsh idoms. His tone and accent made 
me forget for a moment that he was talking 
English, — " Where be you coming from, sir, 
if I may be so bold as to ask ? " He spoke 
Welsh glibly, but with many Welsh idioms, 
and without a single II ; and he seemed to 
be half ashamed of it. " O yes," he told 
me, " there's a show of Welsh on the hill. 
Welsh we all are, but we do not speak it 
right; the men who speak it right come 
from sir Qkv (Carmarthenshire) and sir 
Forgannwg (Glamorganshire). Are you 
taking the dimensions of the country, sir ? " 

He seemed to be very proud of a few big 
words he had, especially the word ' di- 
mensions,' and I could see he had a mean 
opinion of me when I tried to get him to 
tell me the haunts of the scented white 
violet, the blue meadow geranium, and the 
butterfly orchis. I had been told that the 
kite and the raven and the buzzard still 
inhabit these mountains, but could get no 
information ; neither did I see anyone who 
had seen a white owl ; but I saw a heron 
making his way up the river, — a sure sign 
of bad weather in the farmer's mind. The 
sunset I saw from the Crickhowell church- 
yard^ — ^gloriously golden on the Brecon 
mountains, — ^I shall never forget. 
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My third ramble was a long one. I had 
walked a good two hours before the morn- 
ing dew disappeared, and it was still early 
morning when I found myself coming 
across a beautiful undulating country to 
Raglan. Raglan is right in the centre of 
Monmouthshire; from a distance it looks 
as if it were in a valley, but as one nears it 
the site of the noble castle seems to rise above 
the surrounding knolls. Built by the earls 
of Pembroke, it passed by marriage to 
the house of Worcester ; and the marquis 
of Worcester, — one of the last of the mag- 
nificent nobles of the Middle Ages type, — 
made it the home of Charles the First's 
last hopes. The beautiful windows from 
which Chaxles looked wistfully over the 
pleasant plain of Qwent towards the Welsh 
mountains, expecting the appearance of 
his last army, are there still; and many 
other delightful nooks are there in this 
still magnificent pile. In it the Jesuit 
missionaries of later times found a home 
during a period of bitter and brutal per- 
secution. 

There was a fSte at Raglan castle on that 
day, but before the first arrival I was 
following the Trothi to Monmouth, near 
which it joins the united waters of the 
Monnow and the Wye. I was too tired to 
see much of Monmouth, though I knew its 
history is as eventful and as interesting as 
that of any town in Wales. The birth- 
place of Geoflfrey of Monmouth, stormed by 
Simon de Montfort, owned by John of 
Gaunt, the birthplace of Henry V, taken in 
the Great Civil War three times by Sir 
William Waller and Massey and Morgan, — 
either by valour or by guile, — ^its bits of 
old walls are eloquent to any student of 
history. 

And now the lower Wye lay below me. 
Few valleys in our islandsare so well known ; 
no valley has been more frequently described 
than this " British Tempe " of eighteenth 
century travellers. In my journey along 
it, I strove to drive out of my mind the 
many descriptions I had read of it in 
English literature, especially by those ad- 
mirers of Pope who patronisingly praise 
Providence for arranging scenes like those 
of Pope's garden and erotto at Twickenham. 
The scenery of the Wye must be seen, — ^no 
descriptive writing can do it justice. In 



legend, has it not its druid stones .and 
Arthur's cave ? And in historv, has it not 
Tintem Abbey and Chepstow Castle ? 

I saw the west window of Tintem Abbey 
and the mountains which surround the 
beautiful ruin. I had come from Mon- 
mouth in a break. We had to stop opposite 
the abbey because, fortunately, something 
broke. 1 tried to interest the Monmouth- 
shire lads and lasses in Gothic architecture 
and the Cistercian order ; but they would 
not come into the abbey, — they danced 
merrily opposite the abbey door. They 
did not care a brass button, they said, 
whether Strongbow was buried there or 
not ; and they were not at all willing to 
discuss the question how they brought to 
this resting place the severed head and 
body of the earl of Pembroke caught at 
the battle of Banbury. 

The rosy-cheeked girls were hushed into 
wondering silence, however, by some of the 
scenes between Tintem and Chepstow. 
Some of the young men had been rowing 
down the river, they said, and they tried 
to terrify the girls by describing the dizzy 
heights of the precipices above them. The 
views from the clins above the Wye have 
been described by travellers whose language, 
though not too strong, cloys by excess. All 
I can say is that the view from some of the 
cliffs, — embracing the Bristol Channel and 
Somersetshire, — ^when under the golden 
haze of a summer afternoon, explains why 
the Welsh call the district beyond the 
Severn, the " land of summer." 

Chepstow Castle stands on a rock where 
the Wye falls into the Severn, above the 
bridge between England and Wales. In 
the first stages of its history it commanded 
the passage of the Wye, — and the rich 
lands of nether Gwent. In the Great Civil 
War it was of the greatest importance, con- 
necting royalist Wales witn the king's 
army in the west. It was taken and re- 
taken, besieged by Oliver Cromwell, and 
dismantled by Monk when the inhabitants 
of the town had drunk a hogshead of wine 
and another of beer, to ** encourage them in 
their joy " at the restoration of the king. 
It was in Chepstow Castle that one of the 
most striking characters of Puritan times, 
— ^Henry Martin, who shocked Cromwell 
and who was the first to suggest that they 
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could carry government on without a king, 
— was imprisoned. 

I had tried to do too much in one day. 
As my train was laishing towards New- 
port fuong Caldicott level, I knew I was 
passing the pleasant spot where Harold 
thought he would have peace to hunt after 
his conquest of Wales. And as we were 
travelling rapidly between Newport and 
Abergavenny, I knew that the lovely 
country on our left is associated with the 
two greatest Welsh poets, — it was the 
favourite haunt of Dafydd ab Qwilym and 
the home of Islwyn. 

Interesting as Monmouthshire is, it has 
ao more interesting place than Abergavenny. 
In St. Mary's Church many famous Welsh- 
men are buried. There lies an effigy of 
Margaret, — sister of Sir Rhys ab Thomas, 
side by side 'with her valiant husband, — 
with h9.nds uplifted in prayer. I thought 
how handsome and noble-looking she must 
have been ; her beautiful face seems severe- 
ly unconscious of the letters which vandals 
have cut on her cheeka There is also a 
recumbent effigy of Gladys, daughter of 
David Gam, whose husband fell at Agin- 
court ; hers is a poorer face than that of 
Margaret eix5h Thomas, — ^but her family, 
the Herberts, have a poet in Lewis Glyn 
Cothi. Eva de Braose, daughter of the 
great William Marshall, lies there also ; she 
lell from the walls while trying to catch a 
squirrel. 

My stay at Abepgavenny Castle has been 
one of the most pleasant holidays I have 
ever had. Sometmies, when all the kind 



members of the family had retired to the 
scattered rooms, and when the moon shone 
on the valley beneath me, I could not help 
thinking of some of the strange doings that 
had taken place in the castle. I thought of 
the giant who, according to fable, had built 
it. I thought of the leprous sons who were 
driven from the castle by their nephew 
Henry when their father Bryan had been 
killed in the Holy Land. I thought of 
the festival made at Christmas, 1177, by' 
William de Braose, the nephew of that 
Henry, to which he invited Seisyllt and 
the princes of Powys, and he murdered 
them on that day and buried them in the 
castle. Then he went to Castle Arnold and 
murdered Seisyllt's wife and child. Then 
Seisyllt's sons cmd nephews stormed and 
burnt the castle, but the murderer fled from 
their vengeance, sorely wounded, in order 
to reach the gallows later on. I thought 
of the midnight after the battle of Bryn 
Glas, when a woman opened the gate to 
Owen Glendower, whose furious army of 
peasants rushed into the courtyard. And 
then I thought of the trial of five Parlia- 
mentarians for their life by Charles him- 
self, — perhaps Sir Trevor Williams begged 
for his life in this very room. 

Giant, Roman, Saxon, Norman, Welsh 
chieftain haunted my room; but the sun 
rose gloriously every morning of my stay, 
making the foxgloves on the Blorenge like 
a purple flame, and the most beautiful 
scenes tempted me to wander in search of 
pleasure and health. 



CELTIC WOMEN IN SHAKESPEARE. 



THE value of historical accuracy in the 
portrayal of racial characteristics is 
with Shakespeare a thing of slight import- 
ance compared to dramatic truth. It 
matters as little that Italians, Venetians, 
and Greeks should think and act like 
Englishmen as that they should go clad in 
the garb of the Englishman of the seven- 
teenth century. The characters are, above 
all, living men ; racial peculiarities are sunk 
in the broad features of humanity. 

Yet in one case, whether consciously or 



unconsciously, dramatic and historic con- 
sistency have to a considerable extent been 
combined by Shakespeare. The impulsive- 
ness, the lack of self-control, the poetic 
sensibility, the childish vanity, the capacity 
for the loftiest flights of heroism which we 
are wont to associate with the Celtic race, 
are essentially characteristic of the male 
portion of it as represented in Shakespeare. 
With the women it is otherwise. 

The ungovernable passion of Lear, the 
credulity of Posthumus, the vanity and 
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superstition of Qlendower, the pompousness 
of Sir Hugh Evans, — eases in which the 
impressionable temperament is seen at its 
weakest and worst, — might be enlarged 
upon as illustrations of Matthew Arnold's 
epigrammatic text concerning them,— 

" They went forth to the war, but they always 
feU." 

But over against these children of impulse, 
charming in their simplicity, in their sus- 
ceptibility to noble and beautiful im- 
pressions, are set the strong and tender 
women, — Imogen, Cordelia, and perhaps 
the faintly drawn Lady Mortimer. 

The Celtic conception of woman, ex- 
pressed in the old bardic literatui*e, was of 
the tenderness without the strength. 
Nature's own charm of mystery, the 
delicate beauty of sunrise and sunset, the 
pearly tints of the half opened flower, were 
blended for them in the fascination of a 
woman. This is one description, — 

" More yellow was her hair than the flower of 
the broom, and her skin was whiter than the 
foam of the wave, and fairer were her hands and 
her fingers than the blossoms of the wood- 
anemony amidst the spray of the meadow 
fountains." 

In only one case, — and that a very 
shadowy one, — do we find anything 
approaching the ideal of fragile beauty 
among Shakespeare's Celtic pictures; and 
that is in lady Mortimer singing her 
native songs to her husband, entreating 
him to lay his head upon her lap and listen 
to her, — 

" Makine such difPerence twixt wake and sleep 
As is the difference betwixt day and night." 

Elsewhere, behind the tenderness lies a 
wealth of strength awaiting the touch of 
necessitjr to call it forth. Dramatic 
exigencies require this power in the 
woman to regulate and hold in check the 
impulsiveness of the natural Celt. 

It is no less curious than striking to 
observe the emphasis laid upon the supei ior 
strength of heart and will attributed to 
the women of these few Celtic plays. In 
them are no victims of circumstance such 
as Ophelia and Desdemona, but women 
capable of moulding circumstance to their 
wUl, and redeeming the errors which have 
brought about the tragic complication. 



The tragedy of Lear turns upon th^ 
weakness of the king, shown first in his 
impulsive surrender of his kingdom to his 
daughters; later, in the passion passing 
into madness, which results from their ill- 
usage of him. The solution of the tragedy, 
and the restoration of Lear to his true self, 
lies with Cordelia. Her marvellous powers 
of self-control and silent sufiering are 
apparent from the first. The old king, 
childishly measuring the affection of the 
heart by the words of the mouth, calls 
upon his daughters to show the extent of 
their love. The two elder daughters, 
vying in the art of rhetoric, obtain a noble 
portion. Cordelia, from whom the most 
is expected, and for whom the most is 
prepared, is prevented from speech by the 
depth of her feelings. Perhaps a little 
perversity mingles with her scorn of her 
sisters' loquacious hypocrisy ; she refuses 
to say a word, — 

** Unhappy that I am. I cannot heave my 
heart into my mouth." 

Insult and scorn are heaped upon her. 
She is fiung over to the only man capably 
of appreciating her, — 

'* Unfriended, dowered with a curse, and 
strangered with an oath." 

Yet, with quiet dignity, she insists upon 
the declaration of the real nature of her 
ofience, and then departs with the ad- 
vantage of the superiority that self-control 
gives to its possessor over unbridled 
passion in any disputa 

At -the climax of the tragedy we learn 
how deep are the feelings suppressed by 
this force of will. On hearing the news of 
her father's sufferings, — 

''She shook 
The holy water from her heavenly eyes, 
And clamour moistened ; then away she started 
To deal with grief alone." 

'' It seemed she was a queen 
Over her passion, who, most rebel like. 
Sought to be king o'er her." 

"Dealing with grief alone" is one of the 
most marvellous touches in the portrait, 
containing in itself tlie key to Coi-clelias 
nature. Yet any impression of hardness is 
removed by the pathos of that final scene, 
where Cordelia kneels beside the weak and 
wandering father, — 
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** I am a very fooliflh fond old man, 
And, to deal plainly, 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 
If you have poison for me, I will drink it. 
I Imow you do not love me ; for your sisters 
Have, as I do remember, done me wrong : 
You have some cause, they have none." 

COBBBUA, — 

** No cause, no cause.*' 

And again, when Lear is hanging over her 
dead body, seeking to convince himself 
that some spark of life still lingers in it, 
could words surpass that last pathetic 
epitaph, — 

'* Her voice was ever soft, 
(Gentle and low ; an excellent thing in woman." 

In Imogen we have a character yet more 
complex than Cordelia. In the first scene 
of her parting with Posthumus, her few 
short utterances are overcharged with 
emotion, — 

" There cannot be a pinch in death 
More sharp than this is," — 

but no word does she utter of complaint 
or lamentation. In her interview with 
Fisanio, who has seen the last of her 
husband, there is more freedom given to 
passion, — 

*' I wotdd have broke mine eyestrings, cracked 
them, but to look upon him." 

Th(B ploetic imagination, too, appears in her 
account of the farewell, — 

" Betwixt two charming words comes in my father, 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the North, 
Shakes all our buds from growing." 4 

Her dignity and strength of character 
begin to appear in her reception of 
lachimo's story of her husband s unfaith- 
fulness, — 

** Away I I do condemn mine ears that have 
So long attended thee. If thou wert honourable 
Thou wouldst have told this tale for virtue, not 
For such an end thou seek'st." 

There is something of the passion of Juliet 
revealed in her feverish impatience to get 
to Milford Haven to join her husband 
when the false letter arrives, — 

•* O for a horse with wings ! Hear'st thou, Pisanio, 
He is at Milford Haven; read and tell me 
How far 'tis thither. If one of mean affairs ' 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
GUde thither in a day P" 



Then, in the crisis of her life, when she 
first discovers the real falseness of 
Posthumus, and his attempt upon her life^ 
she passes quickly from the extremity of 
grief, — "The paper hath cut her throat 
already," says Ksanio of the fatal letter, — 
to the firmness of resolution. She will 
bear the risks of wearing man's disguise. 
This attempt 

** I'm soldier to, and will abide it with 
A prince's courage." 

But the softness of her nature is never 
more clearly seen than under these new 
conditions. " I see a man's life is a tedious 
one," is her reflection after sleeping twq 
nights upon the hard ground. When 
entering the cave she gathers up all her 
remaining strength to affect a brave 
demeanour, one of the most charming 
touches occurs, — 

*' Ho ! no answer ? Then I'll enter. 
Best draw my sword ; and if mine enemy 
But fear the sword like me, he'U scarce look on it." 

It is one of the cases in which her sense of 
humour seems to flash out, a trait rare in 
Shakespeare's women. Throughout the 
time of disguise the self-control is remark- 
able. 

** Nobly he yokes 
A snuling with a sigh," 

says Arviragus of the pretended youth so 

dear to them, and Guiderius answera, — 

*' I do note 
That grief and patience, rooted in him both, 
Mingle their spurs together." 

And still the impression of delicacy and 
womanliness remains with it, — 

Abviraous, — 

** How angel like he sings I " 

GuiDEBlus, — [characters ; 

'* But his neat cookery ! He cut our roots in 

And sauc'd our broths, as Juno had been sick, 

And he her dieter." 

The passionate lament over the headless 
body of the supposed Posthumus, — in 
which no touch of oittemess or anger foi: 
his cruelty occurs, — ^prepares us for the 
perfect forgiveness of the last scene, — 

** Why did you throw your wedded lady from you ? 
Think that you are upon a rock ; and now 
Throw me again." 

Even for the death of the wicked queen 
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she is sorry. And the tragedy closes most 
fitly with the piuture of 



Cymbeline's exclamation on the revelation 
of the queen's real character, — 
" most delicate fiend ! 
Who is't can read a woman 'f ' ' 
brings us to the cases which yet remain 
wherein this divine guiding power has 
been perverted and used for selfish aims. 
In the work of these, — the Queen of 
Cymbeline, the daughters of Lear, Regan, 
and Goneril, — wide spreading ruin has 
been the consequence. 

" Mine eyea were not in fault, for she was 
beautiful, 
Mine eare that heard her fiatt«ry ; nor my heart 
That thought her like her seeming ; it had been 

vioious 
To have miotrusted her." 



All three are monsters capable of murder, 
intrigue, diabolical scheming, — " serpents 
under feminitee," in Chaucern phrase. 
Yet the intensity of their wickedness 
shows by inversion the power for good 
which they might have used, and serves, 
too, as a background for the fairness of the 
rightly developed self-sacrificing woman, 
such as Cordelia and Imogen. 

Neither, alone, and neither, self-sufficient, 
would seem to be Shakespeare's solution of 
the problem of the relation of the Celtic 
warrior to the Celtic woman. The physical 
strength is his ; and the spiritual, hers. 
Either without the other must faiL 
Strength or impulse and passion must be 
curbed by will and devotion to duty. 
" They went fori;h to the war, but they 
always fell," — ^is it not true, in a more 
general sense than of the Celtic race, of 
every character that is inspired by no 
loflier impulse than the gratification of 
self? 

Beatrice E. Boone. 



THE THIRD MEETING OF THE UNIVERSITY COURT. 

THE third meeting of the University was jaded and hungry and willing to pass 

Court was held on Friday, the anything io order to go away, 

twentieth of July last, at the Westminster The chair was taken, until Lord Aberdare 

Palace Hotel. There was a good gathering, came, by Alderman Grove, It is clear that 



and the anthropologist would 
have found the crowd of faces 
a very agreeable study. There 
were old noblemen and young 
professors, patriarchal looking 
seers from South Wales and 
keenyoung educationalists from 
the Nort£ ; theologians who 
spoke in calm and measured ac- 
cents, and logicians who spoke 
with feverish convictions about 
shades of diSerence between 
sundry adjectives and adverbs ; 
the lawyer who despised the 
ignorance of the uninitiated, 
and the sturdy layman who 
despised the hair-splitting legal 
bent of mind ; the man of en- 
thusiasm who wanted to carry 
his point while the minds of the members 



the Court has no lack of ex- 
cellently trained chairmen. He 
reminded us, to begin with, 
that the room in which we sat 
was a very noisy one, A ready 
speaker said that we would 
have to choose between being 
deafened by opening the 
window and being suffocated 
if we did not, — but gradually, 
as we threw ourselves into our 
work, we forgot the roar of 
London traffic and the vitiated 
air. Our fears had been 
almost entirely imaginary. 

If anyone thinks that a 
Court meeting, called for the 
purpose of discussing com- 
mittee reports, is uninteresting, 
he is mistaken. The Glamorganshire 



of the Courii were fresh, and the man of sage is a study, — he sits near the chairman 
wisdom who quietly waited until everybody and secretary ; he listens to a long and 
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foolish speech, gathering passion as a stone 
gathers speed in rolling down hill, with un- 
moved face ; he then nses slowly and, in a 
few minutes, shows the eloquent mem^-er 
that he knows nothing about the state of 
theology in Wales. The excitable member 
is a study also ; he generally makes long 
speeches which would have been entirely 
unnecessary if he had read the paragraph 
to the end, he jumps up when a speaker 
has only made the first part of his state- 
ment, and is extinguished by the second 
part; he modestly sits near the door, but 
gradually works his way up to the chair- 
man's table, gesticulating and emphasising 
as he goes, until he is told peremptorily to 
stand where he is. There is the speaker 
who is accustomed to be monarch of all he 
surveys in the pul- 
pit, and who loses 
his head when 
interrupted in the 
middle of every 
other sentence. 
There is the hesi- 
tating and timid 
learned man, who 
gets himself into 
all kinds of diffi- 
cult positions, and 
wonders what a fool 
he can make of 
himself among busi- 
D. p. WiLLum. QCss men. 

Chaimim vf tMnvrronilnn The important 

"'""*""*^'- work of the third 

meeting of the Court was to receive the 
theolc^ans' reports. Those who are always 
believing that the odium, tkeolog-icwm is 
inseparable from theology must have been 
pleasantly surprised. There was no 
quan-elling, not even over the constitution 
of the Theological Board. The report of 
. the committee,— or rather the shortened 
form of their first report, — was piloted 
through by the Rev. J. Douglas Watters of 
Cardia, who represented the majority of 
the theological committee. The most im- 
portant discussion took place over the 
method of approving theological collegea 
The committee proposed that the nine 
theological colleges of Wales be accepted as 
approved theological colleges. Professor 
Fowel objected and said each theological 



college should ap- 
ply for admission, 
oa Bala College had 
already done, and 
that the Court, 
should see that 
every such college 
was properly 
equipped. Profess- 
or Elhs Edwards,— 
one of the few 
members of the 
Court whose ap- 
pearance is always 

accompanied by an rbt. aaboh datibs. 

immediate hush, — ainmojontuM™ omui^ 

rose to support Pro- ^"'"'■ 

fessor Powel. With a red rose in his 
morning coat, he spoke pleasantly and 
forcibly, advocating the greatest caution in 
order to ensure a high status for Theology 
and the pulpit, and he was evidently carry- 
ing the meeting with him. I was con- 
verted. 

Mr. Watters made a powerful speech in 
answer. " What," he asked, " if a theologi- 
cal college chose not to apply, would it not 
be a great injustice to the students of that 
college who wished to take their University 
degree ? " Sir George Osborne Morgan, 
Principal Jones, and Professor Phillips 
followed, with speeches excellently to the 
point. " Do not ask those colleges," said 
Dr. Isambard Owen, " to come cap in hand 
to some committee or other. They are old 
institutions, they have existed before the 
University Colleges, without grants and 
without privileges." 
The argument that 
appealed most 
strongly to me was 
this, — we know, 
from the history of 
other institutions, 
that the colleges 
thus admitted will 
strive to give edu- 
cation of lJnivei"sity 
character. Ana, 
after all, they do 
not examine for 



Ret. ll. EuwiBM, M.A. '^^^ committee's 
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by 23 to 22. I was among the 23, having 
been reconverted. I have thought much 
about it since, and I am sure I voted in the 
right way. In spite of the efforts of some 



The University Senate, tbough it had 
spent a week at Oxford, did not bring any 
report to this meeting. The further report 
from the Draft Statutes Committee was 



members to explain what there was no introduced, and expeditiously piloted by 
need of explaining, — ^who were genertdly Brynmflr Jones. Necessary standing orders 
put down oy Lewis Moms or the Rev. were passed, — with many generalities talk- 
Aaron Davies, — the theologians' report was ed and some witticisms, — and the excellent 
considered and altered with much happy work of the day was concluded with the 
expedition. election of an executive committee. 
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THE DIOOKSE OF BANGOE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
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[^E must be on our euard against taking 
Nonconfonnist records aa the only material 
of our history during the last century. Much 
light can be thromi on tlie politioiil, social, 
religious, and economic condition ot the country 
from vestry books, repori^ of rural deans, accounts 
of episcopal visitations, and such sources. To 
begin with, I give the answers given by clergymen 
in the bishopric of Bangor to the following four 
questions, hwided in at the episcopal visitadon of 
1776,— 

1. What number of commnnicanta have you, 
generally, in your parish i' In particular, what 



was the number which oommunioaled at EJaster 
last ? Was it greater or less than usual ? 

2. Are there any persons in your parish or 
ohapolry who arc Papists, or reputed to be suoh F 
Have they any priest, or any place there where 
they assemble tor divine worship ? 

3. Are there any Presbyterians, Independenta, 
Anabaptists, or Quakers in yoiir pariah or 
chapelry ? And of what rank F Are there any 
other places made use of for divine worship than 
such as are used by the above mentioned seoto F 
What are the names of their teaohets ', and are 
they, and the bouses wherein fliey assemble^ 
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lioenged as the law directs ? Is their number 
greater or less of late years than formerly, accord- 
ing to your observation, and by what means P 
4. Are there any who call themselves Method- 



ists in your parish or chapelry ? How many are 
there, and who are their teachers? Do their 
number increase or decrease, and to what do you 
impute the alteration ? 



DEANERY OP ARVON. 



BANGOR. 

1. In the monthly English service from 
12 to 20. In the Welsh from 80 to 100. 
At Easter last there communicated about 
640, more or less, very near the same 
number as usual. 

2. None. 

3. None. 

4. There are a few Methodists in this 
parish, but their number is inconsiderable. 
Their preachers are strangers, and un- 
known to me. 

J. Ellis. 



LLANAELHAIARN. 



CLYNOO. 

1. The number of communicants at the 
monthly sacraments is generally, I believe, 
from forty to sixty. The number at 
Easter Isist was, as far as I can learn, about 
four hundred, but I cannot be very exact, 
and is thought to be somewhat greater than 
usual. 

2. There are neither Papists, nor persons 
reputed to be such, nor priest, nor any place 
where they assemble for divine worship, 
within the parish. 

3. There are neither Presbyterians, 
Independents, Anabaptists, or Quakers in 
the parish. 

4. There are many who are reckoned 
Methodists in the parish, but I cannot 
ascertain their number; for all of them, 
one or two excepted, attend divine service 
in church pretty regularly of the Lord's 
day in the morning. There was a house 
built in the parish about fifteen years ago, 
by a general contribution amongst those of 
that opinion, where they usually assemble, 
but, I believe, at no stated times ; and that 
house is not licensed, nor have they any 
regular teacher. I cannot say positively 
whether their numbers increase or decrease, 
but am inclined to believe that they 
decrease, and that they are not so warm 
and zealous in their opinions as they were 
some years ago. 

Richard Ellis, 

Vicar of Clynog* 



1. Generally about twelve score; last 
Easter were thirteen score and five. 

2. To the best of my knowledge there 
are none; as for places of assembly to 
perform divine service, they have none. 

3. I am confident there are none. 

4 There are people who are called 
Methodists, but attend divine service very 
regularly in the church. I am not able to 
ascertain the number of them. Their 
preachers are itinerants. I believe they 
decrease. 

John Jones, 

Curate of Llanadhaiarn. 



LLANBERIS. 

1. Six score in general ; and at Easter 
last one thousand, and no more than usual 
at that time. 

2. No. 

3. No. 

4. Yes, only fourteen in number. ^ Their 
general teachers are the Rev. Mr. Daniel 
Rowland's disciplined teachers from South 
Wales, and some from these counties. 

John Morgan, 

Curate of Llanberis, 





LLANWNDA. 


1. Above 


four hundred. Less than 


usual. 




2. No. 




3. No. 




4. No. 






Lloyd Foxwist, 




Perpetual Curate of Llanwnda. 



LLANFAGLEN. 

1. Above a hundred persons of age to 
communicate. Nearly fifty communicated 
at Easter last, less than usual. 

2. No. 

3. No. 

4. No. 

Lloyd Foxwist, 

Perpetual Curate of Llanfaglaut 
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LLAXLLYFNI. 

1. Last Easter we had two hundred and 
fifty commnnicants, rather greater in 
number than other years ; on Whit Sunday 
about a hundred, and at other times we 
have about fifty or sixty, sometimes more 
or less. 

2. No. 

3. I do not know of any. 

4. When I first came here I found a 
great many lM!ethodists in this parish, and 
still there are many, but I cannot ascertain 
the number. They have no fixed or 
resident preachers, but mostly such it- 
inerant ones as come from South Wales 
and other places ; and when they have not 
those, there are two or three in the neigh- 
bourhood that presume to take that 
authority upon them. I believe they do 
not increase; two or three have forsaken 
them lately, as I have been credibly 
informed, being made sensible of their 
errors. The house that they meet in is not 
licensed. 

Ellis Thomas, 

Hector of Llanllyfni, 



LLANDWROG. 

1. The number of communicants at 
Easter is about 500, at Whit Sunday about 
100, and at Christmas about 100, and at 
the monthly sacrament about 50. 

2, 3. There are no sectaries of any 
denomination. 

4. There are no professed ones that I 
know of, they attend morning and evening 
service regularly. 

Francis Williams, Curate. 



LLANBEBLIG. 

1. We have in this parish in general 
about 1200 communicants. The number 
which communicated at Easter last 
was about 1270, being an increase of 
seventy. 

2. No. 

3. No. 

4. Here are not many Methodists. As 
they increase and decrease even in a short 
space of time, their number can't be nicely 
determined. They have no particular 
teachers. They've greatly decreased of 
late years» the which alteration I impute 



to the constant residence of the late in- 
cumbent. 

Richard Owen, 

Curate of Llanbeblig. 
LLANFAIR IS QAER. 

1. I have had last year about 100, being 
much the same as usual. 

2. No. 

3. No. 

4. Not above four or five. I know of 
none. I think they rather decrease, that I 
cannot account for. 

Henry Williams, 

Minister of Llan/air is Oaer. 
BETWS GARMON. 

1. About sixty, — much the same. 

2. No. 

3. No. 

4. Yes a few, about four or five. One 
Thomas Evans. Much the same since I re- 
member them. 

David Wms., 

Curate of Betws Oarmon, 
LLANRUG. 

1. There are in the parish about 222 
communicants. All communicate at Easter, 
and about sixty at other timea 222 com- 
municated at Easter last. 

2. None. 

3. None. 

4. There are some who are called 
Methodists. They constantly attend divine 
service, and afterwai*ds go in quest of 
itinerant preachers unknown to me out of 
the parish. Their number neither increase 
nor diminish. 

Owen Williams, ,,. 

Hector of Llanrug. 

llanddeiniolen. 

1. From 120 to 200. About 450 at 
Easter, about the same number as usual. 

2. We have no Papists, or any reputed 
to be such. 

3. We have none. 

4. There are a few cottagers that are 
said to be Methodists. There are no 
teachers. Their numbers decrease, owing to 
their having been convinced of their, fplly. 

Owen Parry, Ll.B., 

Curate of Llanddeinioletu 
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THE DIARY OF A BARD.— (Eben Fardd> 

IV. — OCCURRENCES OF A QUIET LIFE. 



September 3. — Better part offended for 
petulance and morosenese. 

4th. — Sanday. Read Bible studioualy 
and prayed, Sec Endeavoured to regain 
the good favour of w , but she in- 
dignantly repulsed me in my two attempts. 

5th. — -Resolved not to trouble her for a 
reconciliation till she of her own accord 
sue for it On this very evening the 
desired reconciliation took place with 
extraordinary endearments. 
. 8th. — Having been requested by father 
in law to go to Sportsman in the evening, 
to assist them in attending strangers 
coming from the Association, I went afout 
seven p.m. ; the house was full ; I was 
very busy for three hours. Mr. Lewis 
gave one P. of A. ; had about one P. of A. 
otherwise. I do not feel satisfied with my 
conduct somehow ; I wish I could more 
effectually control some mischievous pro- 
pensity. Lord of my salvation, grant me 
thy gracious pardon for my manifold 
transgressions against thy law, and re- 



plenish my soul with thy heavenly 
treasures of grace and blessings, for Jesus' 
sake, — Amen. 

9th. — Mr. Hugh Jones, of Carnarvon, 
gave me a call at my house and school- 
room ; promi8e<l him the loan of the 
" Evidences of Christianity." 

13th. — A person appears to be angry 
with me, I know not why; Harry of the 
C — ch H — st — by; he had, in a drunken 
fit, some altercation with my wife the 
other day, sequently he never talked to 
me nor looked upon me kindly ; but he is 
below my rotice ; I shall not mind him. 

16th.^Is it impossible to keep good 
resolutions ? I will be moderate ; O Lord 
aid me. 

20th.— The Bishop of Bangor held a 
confirmation meeting at Clynog; I at- 
tended. Mr. Williams called me to the 
Vicarage ; met him upstairs on the landing ; 
requested me to bring a class of my school 
to Llandwrog for examination by Mr. 
Cotton on the 3rd of October next ; by Mr. 
Hughes' direction I promised to go. Mr, 
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Williams called me aside to the front door, 
and deposited a sovereign in my hand. O 
liOrd, I thank thee, for thou ai-t the prime 
mover of men's hearts; I thank thee for 
the gift, and pray thee to bless the kind 
donor with ten times more in this world, 
and in that to come with everlasting life, — 
Amen. 

24th. — Set out about a quarter past 
eight am. for Llangybi and Chwilog, &c., 
to bring home some books I had bound for 
John Thomas and others. Reached Llan- 
gybi over the mountains at about a quarter 
past ten a.m. ; took one P. of best A. there ; 
saw Robert Thomas and wife, O., Ty'nrhos, 
and Mary ; went thence to Capel helyg to 
deliver a book, thence to Ty'iirhos ; ate 
bread and butter there ; got some small 
apples of Ellen, thence to Ty'nrhos, 
Chwilog ; talked a little with Robert in the 
cowhouse ; thence to Chwilog ; John 
Thomas there as usual, and the family; 
thence, after eating a mackerel to dinner, 
I went along with John Robert, Ffriddlwyd, 
to Pwllheli ; he took me to the Bull, at 
'Berch to drink half a P. It was very 
rainy; my companion and the rain pre- 
vented my indulging in any retrospective 
contemplation as I was passing Bryn y 
gwynt and other old haunts of love, &c. 
Reached Pwllheli half-past three p.m. ; 
called at William Williams, Pentrepoeth, 
for a book to bind; he not being in the 
house I went to the street, met my Chwilog 
companion, J. R., treated him to P. of A. at 
the Star, which I only tasted and left on 
the table, it being so bad we could make 
nothing of it. In coming out met the said 
William Williams, went with him to his 
house, saw his brother's copies ; drank tea 
there, went with Mr. W. after tea to the 
G. Sh. to take a G. 6d. each of whiskey; 
came back to the house in fifteen minutes. 
I set off with the book for Clynog in- 
stantly ; W. W. came to send me as far as 
turnpike ; arrived home quarter past eight 
p.m. Saw very few of the old acquaint- 
ances at Pwllheli; they were all gone, 
some under the weight of business, some 
poor, some dead, some present, but so 
differently engaged that I considered 
myself a stranger. 

30th. — J. W., B — ^ng — a — n, having re- 
quested me the other day to make a bill 



for some walling he had done at the 
mountain, I wrote the same, which he 
presented to Mr. Williams, Tywyn, who, 
on learning who had written it, said, — 
*' Tell him to go to school." I consider 
such a haughty observation injurious to 
my character as a public teacher; and if 
opportunity occur I intend maldng en- 
quiries about this conceited gentleman's 
temper and manners. 

October 2nd. — Sunday. Mr. Jones, Llan- 
Uyfni, officiating at Clynog at nine a.m. ; 
spoke to the Nazareth schoolmaster at 
Sportsman in the evening. 

3rd. — Went with eight children, a part 
of my first class, to Llandwrog to the 
examination ; took one P. of A. before Mr. 
Cotton arrived, where the Carnarvon 
schoolmaster also sat ; my children waited 
in the schoolhouse, where I attended them 
occasionally, — a neat warm schoolroom. 
My children were not so quick to answer 
as the Llandwrog scholars, and had not 
studied the chapter (4th of St. John) half 
so closely as they had ; chapter all analysed 
in a catechetical order, and written in a 
book. One of my children got the first 
reward of 3d. ; another the 2nd reward of 
2d. ; and four others ^d. each ; to the 
remaining two I gave a ^d. each, and gave 
four pennyworth of bread and a quart of 
ale between them on my own expense, as 
well as some butter ; took J P. myself. 

4th. — Mr. Cotton called at my house, 
gave 6d. towards my expenses with the 
children yesterday ; said he would hold his 
examination at Clynog next year, and that 
he should expect to see a new schoolhouse 
completed by that time here. 

5th. — Removed some benches from St. 
Beuno's, — which, from its dilapidated state, 
had been declared unfit and dangerous to 
be occupied as a schoolroom, — to the vestry 
loft. After endeavouring to get seated 
there we found it too small a room. 
Besides being close and badly lighted, I 
smelled some noxious stagnant air there, 
which made me rather sick in fifteen 
minutes. I fancied it to have remained 
there ever after a dead body was kept 
there previous to its being buried. 

7th. — Major Nanney asKed me at Clynog 
Church if I expected his answer to a 
circular I had addressed to him in common 
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with other landowners, by order of the 
vestry. I said no answer was expected, as 
the parish had nothing to do with the 
matter further than to inform the land- 
owners of the receipt of certain directions 
from the Tithe Commissioners. He asked 
if I had informed all landowners. I said 
not all, but more than two-thirds. He 
observed that such information was quite 
unnecessary, that the tenants would settle 
it among themselves, and that the land- 
owners in the parish only were to be 
informed. I asked if he meant landowners 
resident in the parish exclusive of non- 
riesidents. He said yes. I said I didn't 
know it, nor knew anybody else at the 
vestry who thought that such was the 
course to pursue. 

11th. — I was this evening at the Sports- 
man with Mr. Pughe and Mr. J. Pughe, 
previous to the latter's departure for 
London to pursue his medical studies at 
St Thomas' . Hospital ; drank one P. of A. 
each. Very rainy. 

15th. — Forwarded a letter per father in 
law to Mr. H. Hughes, editor of the Papyr 
tfewydd Cymraeg, telling him I should not 
subscribe to his paper, and that my name 
was given to him surreptitiously. I was 
rather hard upon him, and begged not to be 
further annoyed in such a manner , which 
sentence some friend deems to convey an 
insult. I must beware in writing in 
future; his wife, who opened the letter, black- 
guarded me and called me a, fool, &;c., &c. 

2l8t. — The Parrys of Llannerch y Medd 
called at my house, sent for me from school, 
and requested to see my medals, &c. 

26th. — ^At the request of Wm. Williams, 
Penrallt, wrote some character for Wm. H. 
and brothers of Cwmgia; it cast not a 
shadow of reflection on the other contend- 
ing party; I could not, notwithstanding, 
acquit myself for writing it; shall re- 
member to beware in future. 

November 1st. — * I hereby vow to take no 
more than half P. of A. in any period of not 
exceeding 6 hours, and not more than 2 G. 
of P. if that be taken instead of A. 

3rd. — A day of thanksgiving among the 
Methodist body for the mercy and blessing 



* This was obftDged later on Into.— This reaolutioii most be re- 
modelled and otberwise qnallfled w as to become more practic- 
i^ble in all i|9 bearings, and jei not to f^rova intemperance. 



of harvest ; attended chapel at night, where 
Hugh Owen preached ; Mary had been at 
a prayer meeting held the previous after- 
noon at same chapel, viz : Gyrn Goch. 

7th. — Clynog fair. I was throughout 
the day temperate in the most strict 
manner. 

12th. — At Carnarvon ; Lord Newbro' was 
at Mr. Prichard's same time with me ; 
started home 3 p.m. ; very great rain, wet 
to the skin long before reaching home; 
extra 6d. good dinner ; was not a bit tired ; 
temperance gives vigour to the mind and 
body. 

17th. — Marj'' had a fit ; very distressing ; 
but recovered in about fiteen minutes. 

December 3rd.— Lent to William Ellis of 
Tanygraig, Llanaelhaiarn, the sum of three 
pounds, which he engaged to pay this day 
fortnight, or at farthest this day three 
weeks; his rent day came sooner than 
usual, and he had not sold his pigs; he 
wanted eight pounds. My wife was shock- 
ingly abusive on account of this doing. . I 
pray God all may come well. 

5th. — Carnarvon fair ; a great many carts 
and people on foot and hoi*ses going 
throughout the night. At 8 a.m., went to 
Sportsman to get barm ; met Robert Hughes 
going to the fair ; he announced his inten- 
tion of becoming a teetotaller.; had some 
dispute with him on the merits of teetotalry 
and temperance comparatively considered. 
I, for scriptural reasons as well as general 

Propriety and utility, pi*ef er the latter ; but 
have equal respect for the other party, 
providing they do not act compulsorily, but 
leave every man to the exercise of his own 
discretion in becoming either a teetotaller 
or a temperate man. There are different 
habits adapted to different tastes and con- 
stitutions, and they are equally virtuous 
and lawful. 

7th. — Went with Bobert Hughes to the 
annual meeting of the Carnarvonshire 
Sunday Schools among the Calvinistic 
Methodists held at Capel Ucha; heard 
many speakers there, and took notes from 
memory of what they said. 

8th. — Attended the same meeting, which 
was held this day in conjunction with the 
Monthly Meeting, the speakers this day 
was much superior to those of yesterday, 
and amongst them Mr. E, Owen, Cefn- 
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meusydd, delivered a written lecture on the 
utility of learning and cultivating the 
Welsh language, with some pretty remarks 
on its superior merit as a language as well 
as its pre-eminence in point of elegance, 
fluency, copiousness, and originality, &c. 

9th. — Edward Jones, an Anglesey man, 
who has an agency for some Liverpool 
gentleman, requested the landlady of the 
N. Inn to send for me to write some letters 
for him to his employers, who threatened 
to dismiss him on account of his getting 
drunk on his way to Wales ; he was indeed 
very drunk this night. 

12th. — Sent a copy of my englynion to 
temperance to Mr. James Rees for inseHion 
in his next paper, of which I also ordered 
a copy. 

13tL — Mr. Hughes ha«l copies of my 
englynion " Cymedroldeb," which he read 
to Jones, Llanllyfni, and Parry, Bangor. 

16th. — My little Nell shewing symptoms 
of moral terpitude which grieved her 
mother and myself much. Oh God, have 
mercy upon her and deliver her from her 
evil inclinations, reign for ever in her 
heart, and wash away her sins, through the 
merits of Jesus Christ; Amen. At night 
attended the Temperance Meeting at 
Zion Chapel, where Griffith Hughes and 
Robert Hughes spoke. I was pressed to 
speak, but I refused, considering myself 
unworthy and incapable of speaking pro- 
perly in public, from want of more exercise. 
I assisted as w^riter. Subscribed my name 
at the above meeting as a temperate, and I 
pray God to assist me with abundance of 



grace to keep my vow through Jesus 
hrist. Amen. 

17th. — At Sportsman in the evening, — 
half P. of A. and ditto of Mr. D. W., 
Druggist. My stanza did not appear in 
the Herald as I anticipated ; rave a copy 
of them to Thomas Owen, Velin Penllech. 

20th. — Broke the school. 

2l8t.— Went to Chwilog and Pwllheli ; 
expenses for A., 4^d. ; came home half-past 
eight ; twelve hours from home,— met with 
no interesting incident in this ramble. 

22nd. — Went to Cae Doctor; found the 
family at home ; gave them a dozen eggs ; 
dined there. Mr. Williams has much pa- 
laver about road-making, current politics, 
&C. ; had no pleasure there more than my 
food and drink afiord me. L. N.'s secret 
G. J., Cwmgwara's letter. 

26th. — Went to Carnarvon to transact 
business ; expenses rather too considerable ; 
plead cold for excuse ; not much affected. 

29th. — ^The editor of the Gwladgarwr 
called, gave him my englynion to temper- 
ance and "Meditations at going to Bed; ' he 
requested me to take a glass of whiskey at 
Plas, which I did ; he also gave me a 
petition to both Houses of Parliament to 
procure subscribers, which I, in conjunction 
with Rev. William Roberts, who was at 
the time at the inn door, engaged to do ; 
he desired me to write frequently to the 
Gwladgarwr by the Pwllheli carrier. 

30th. — David Parry of Tydweiliog, sailor, 
called and lodged here for the night ; saw 
a purse he had bought in Greece, being of 
Grecian manufacture entirely. 
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Clydach, 



TDEAUTIFUL star ! I gaze e'er charmed at thee, 

-^ Sparkling and fair, so happy and content; 

To deck the Heavens, to light iiie gloom thou*rt sent, 

Thou bid'st us from our morbid thoughts be free. 

And in thy beauty God's great love to see, 

A look to thee, and evil thoughts are spent ; 

Away doth fleet the sad, unkind intent. 

The hardened heart, the mind depraved is free, 

And pure, devoid of wrong. There now remains 

A higher aim. A kindlier thought retains 

The mind and cheers the heart. Beloved star ! 

Thy shinning light doth give the fancies flight. 

It leads the mind from worldly things afar ; 

like love to life, thou art> sweet star, to night. 

GliyjT-FBRCH, 



ENOCH HUGHES. 



By Daniel Owen, 

Author of jT/m Autobiography of Rhys Lewis, Owen TbnuM, ^. 

Traufllated from the Wdfih by the Hon. Claud Vivian. 
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CHAPTEB VIII. 

CAPTAIN TBEVOR LIGHTENING HIS CONSCIENCE. 

*• \17HEN I started PwUygwynt," said the 
Captain, ** heaven knows I hoped that it 
would turn out well, and the most experienced 
miners believed that it would do so. There was 
an excellent * look ' about the mine. I had no 
trouble, as you know, in forming a company. 
With the assistance of Mr. Fox of London, I per- 
suaded several rich people to join the company; 
and you know, Sarah, how many of our neighbours, 
such as Hugh Bryan and others, made themselves 
quite poor in order to get shares in the mine, and 
I made them understand that I was doing them 
a favour in letting them have shares at any price. 
How lucky I was, in the eyes of the people, and in 
my own eyes I How quickly those who used 
to call me Bichard began * sirring ' me and call- 
ing me * Captain.' So to speak, I went to bed one 
night a common miner and slept ; and I woke up 
the next morning * Captain ' Trevor, a man to be 
resjiected and honoured, one into whose good 
favour people were trying to get, one with many 
favours in his hands to be distributed to whom he 
liked, one who was considered to be conferring a 
kindness by receiving valuable presents from 
people! There was scarcely a man in the town 
who would have refused anything I asked of him. 
You remember, Sarah, that on my merely saying 
to Mr. Nott, the ironmonger, that I Hked his horse, 
he made me a present of it the next day, — for Mr. 
Nott knew very well that I could put many a 
horse in his way if I chose to. That gift paid Mr. 
Nott well. I had only to look at a gun or a silver 
teapot in Mr. Nott's shop, and it would be here 
next day ^with* Mr. Nott's compliments,* and 
many others were the same. When Ty'nyrardd was 
empty, many wanted it, — ^but Captain Trevor got 
it. Sarah, could you tell how much of this 
furniture was given us, and why ? Because I had 
discovered the * big lode ' in PwUygwynt, and be- 
cause I, through my craftiness in getting a * take 
note ' quite quietly, had made myself Captain of 
the mine. Everyone thought that it was a most 
excellent discovery. But I feared from the com- 



mencement that it would turn out to be a false 
one, —but I kept that to myself and hoped for the 
best. 

" I had known Mr. Fox, of London, for years. I 
knew the length of his conscience; and that he knew 
very well how to work the oracle. I dropped him a 
line to come down here. Mr. Fox was here at 
once, without loss of time, like a good man of 
business. I took him to see PwUygwynt. He 
almost fainted when he saw the * look * of it, and if 
his heart had not been like a nether millstone he 
would have cried like a child. He was half crazed, 
and shouted and jumped about like a madman. 
He was so proud and glad, that, I'll take my oath, 
he would have carried me on his back for ten 
miles. I knew exactly what sort of a man I had to 
deal with, but he knew nothing about me. He 
had found out at the hotel, before we started for 
Pwllyg^wynt, that I was a methodist, and he 
didn't exactly know in what style to talk to me. 
At the commencement he was very particular as to 
what- he said. Mr. Fox was his name, and he 
answered to his name to a T. He was a great 
* believer,' in his own way, on that day ; and after 
having been to see PwUygwynt, when we were 
having dinner, and after he had said grace, he 
asked a lot about the history of religion in Wales, 
and took a whole lot of trouble to demonstrate that 
Scotch Presbyterianism and Calvinist Methodism 
were the same thing. I knew very weU that he 
and I were * the same thing,' and said to him, — 

" Mr. Fox, that is not the point we have to deal 
with to-day. I have known about you for years, 
but you know nothing about me. I know that, 
when there is a question of a mine, religion will 
not stand in the way, with you, or hinder you from 
making it a success. Your experience, — I do not 
mean your religious experience, — ^is great. Our 
point to-day is how to get PwUygwynt known 
and talked of , so as to form a powerful company, 
and get plenty of money into our hands. You 
know that the mine has an exceUent * look.' You 
are the man in London, and I am the man here ; 
whatever the capacity of your conscience in 
London is like, so wiU the capacity of mine be, 
exactly, down here. 

^* After I had spoken in this way, Mr. Fox shook 
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me by ihe hand, called for a bottle of champagne, 
and from that day to this never a word or a 
syllable about religion has passed between us. 
You know Mr. Fox, don't you, Sarah P He has 
been here more than once to dinner, and he talked 
about religion to you, didn't he ? And he would 
be crying with the eye next you, and be winking 
at me with the other one. Mr. Fox is a Scotch- 
man, and the most infernal humbug, — except my- 
self, — ^that I have ever known. Sarah, if I were to 
go through the whole story in detail, half of it 
would be Latin to you ; and the only thing that 
you would see clearly would be what a conscientious 
husband you have. But there was no Latin be- 
tween ISx, Fox and me. We understood each 
other to a T. We both hoped from the bottom of 
our hearts that Pwllygwynt would turn out well, 
and believed from the bottom of our hearts that it 
would turn out otherwise, — but, like true miners, 
our belief was never breathed to a living soul. 

** Do you follow me, Sarah ? We formed, as you 
know, a strong company, and thousands of pounds 
were paid down. We made it a point to open out 
as littie of the mine as possible, so that its poverty 
should not be discovered, and we took care to spend 
as much money as we could on the place in build- 
ings and machinery and so forth. For, when 
people have spent a lot of money on a mine, it is a 
harder task for them to give it up. And the water 
came in and helped us to keep the mine going, and 
was an excuse for all the hindrances and delay. 
The water was a great friend to Mr. Fox and me. 
Several thousands of pounds were sunk in the 
water. We changed the machinery three times in 
order to meet the wishes of our faithful friend Mr. 
Water. Every time new machinery was got, it 
emptied the pockets of the company to a consider- 
able extent, and put a little more into Mr. Fox's 
and my pockets ; for the company trusted to Mr. 
Fox's and my judgment as buyers, and it was only 
fair and just for us to be paid for our judgment. 
But it was not the company, you must understand, 
that paid us; but the people who made the 
machinery, for it was necessary that the books 
should show that everything had been carried on 
straightforwardly, and that no deceit had been 
used. ' Commission,' you know, is what the 
makers call it, a word that was invented in order 
to quiet the consciences of mine Captains. But 
nowadays the word is found in the dictionary of 
candlemakers, ironmongers, timber merchants, tlie 
man who sells powder, and hundreds and thousands 
of others." 

At this point, the Captain appealed to the bottle 
for assistance. 

'* Do you understand me, Sarah ? I know you 
won't get me scragged. Well, as I was saying. 



we took care not to open out the mine quicker naU 
we could. When we were quite sure that there 
was a little lead in a particular part of the mine, 
we used to leave it alone there like so much money 
in a bank, and keep it until the company had 
nearly broken its heart ; and then, when we re- 
alized that they were about to give the mine up, 
we used to go to the bank and raise enough lead to 
put new life in the company to g^ on for a spell 
longer. After getting the company into real good 
spirits, we used to begin to economise again, and 
so things went on ; went on for years, and I had 
to report this and report that, — ^make up one lie 
this week and another He the next week, — to keep 
things going, until now I have got to such a pass 
that I am without any new lie to tell, and it won't 
pay for me to hark back to the old ones, for the 
company remember them too well. The heaviest 
shareholders are utterly disgusted and enraged, 
and have determined that they will not go one step 
further. Still Mr. Fox and I can say that we have 
done our duty, and that we have done our best to 
keep the mine going." 

*' Well, Richard," said Mrs. Trevor, who had been 
rendered quite dazed, and was unable to make out 
whether the Captain had gone out of his mind, or 
had taken a drop too much, *' well, Richard," 
you surely don't mean to say that there is no lead 
in Pwllygwynt? I have heard you tell Mr. 
Denman hundreds of times that there was a whole 
heap of lead there, and that you would be sure to 
get to it some day." 

'* Between you and myself, Sarah," said the 
Captain, *' I'll take my oath that there is not my hat- 
fid of lead in Pwllygwynt. But it won't do, you 
know, for everyone to get to know that. It 
doesn't much matter about the people in 
London, but I am very sorry about Denman. He 
is a neighbour and has impoverished himself very 
much. Indeed I am afraid that Denman will be 
as poor as I, one of these next days." 

** As poor as you, Richard P You don't mean to 
say that you are poor," said Mrs. Trevor, in a con- 
siderable fright. 

** As poor, Sarah, as a church mouse, — with only 
just the things you see round you, I was afraid 
that you and Susie, — Susie, how can you go to 
sleep whilst your mother and I are talking about 
our circumstances P" said the Captain furiously. 

'*You know, father," said Susie, rubbing her 
eyes, "that I never like hearing anything about 
business." 

" You will have, my good girl," said the Captain, 
**to look out for a business for yourself one of 
these days. Yes, Sarah, I was afraid that you and 
Susie were living in a fool's paradise. We are 
poor, understand that fact. A heap of money has 
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}>a80ed througii my tuuiils, but thare has been no 
luck with it, it has gone BOmewheM, and you two 
know whore a. lot of it has gone. We must look 
the fact in the face. We are poor, and it will be 
all over with PwUygwynt before die end of the 
month." 

" Oh, mother," cried Misa Trevor, 

" Mother SB much aa you like," suid the Captain, 
" and between you and me, miss, you ought to 
have been a mother yourself before this, instead 
of giving yourself such airs as you do. You'll 
tiRTe to come down a peg or two ; and take who- 
ever you can get hold of, even if he is only a 
common miner." 

"The idea, father," said Miss Trevor, 

' ' The idea be Mowed I Don't you realize your 
position P Isn't it possible to 
drive anything into your silly 
head P " said the Captain, again 
losing Mb temper. 

"Eichard," said Mrs. Trevor, 
oooxiTigly, " keep your temper. 
If that is our position, — if we ore 
poor, after all these years of 
carrying on, — what do you mean 

" There, noic Borah," sud the 
Captain, "you are talking like 
a sensible woman. That is the 
question, Sarah. Well this is 
what I intend to do, — to keep up 
appearances as long as I can, and 
start a new mine as soon aa I 
am able to." 

At this point someone knocked 
at the door, and Mr. Denman 
subsequently made his appear- 



one of the neighbours who have stuck to his belief 
in Pwllygwynt,— some day, a rich gentleman. 
Tou deserve it, Mr. Denman, I'll take my oath, if 
anyone ever deserved it." 

"If that doesn't happen very soon," said Mr. 
Denman, " I am much more likely to end my days 
in the workhouse. Have you any freah news 
about Pwllygwynt ? What sort of a ' look ' has it 

•■Well," said the Captain, "I have only the 
same old story to tell you, Mr. Denman, and yet 
not quite the same old story either. There is a 
bettor 'look' there now than I have scon for 
some time, and yet I am afraid to say too much for 
fear that we diould be disappointed. I always 
prefer saying too little lo saying too much. But, as 
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pear. We were talking of you." 

"What made you talk of me?" asked Mr. 
Denman. 

" Well," said the Captain, " I was saying, — but 
look here Mr. Denman, we will go to the smoking- 
room, these women will be glad to be rid of us." 

After the two had gone to the smoking-room, 
Ine Captain added, — "Tes, this is what I waa 
saying, Mr. Denman, before you came in, that it 
wonld be an excellent thing to see you, — the only 



you know, we are always having to fight the water, 
— the elenienta are against ua, — and if the directors 
had taken my advice, viz., had suffioiuntly strong 
machinery at the beginning, we should have got 
the btitter of it long ago. But a man doesn't 
always get hia own way, especially when he is 
only a Bervant, I will say this much,— and of 
coitfse I don't claim to be infallible, — but so far as 
human knowledge can go, and I have had a bit 
of experience by this time, — so far, I say, as human 
knowledge can go, there is a better 'look' there 
now than I have ever seen before. Perhaps, — 
I don't think it will be so. — but perhapn we shall 
have to be a little patient. You yourself know 
that the lead we have got, — it wasn't much I will 
admit,— but you know that the lead we have got 
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allows clearly that there is more of it there. The 
question, — and the only question, — is, will the 
company have the patience, the faith, the persever- 
smce to hold on till the treasure is found. If all 
the company were like you, Mr. Denman, — that is, 
men who knew something about the working of a 
mine, — ^there would be some hope of their holding 
on. But what sort of men are they ? I will tell 
you, — ^men who have made their money in a short 
time, merchants and such like, and so they expect 
a mine to return a big profit in a short time, —  
people who have no patience if everything does not 
pay at once. But a mine is not a thing like that. 
It is necessary sometimes to wait for years, — and 
there have been a lot of people, as you know, who, 
ftfter spending thousands, have given up the job 
because they have not had the patience to wait. 
And then others come forward, and with next to 
nothing of expenditure, take the treasure that 
was deserted. We have been a bit unlucky in 
PwUygwynt, and I know that it is a very provok- 
ing thing to be expecting and expecting, and be 
disappointed, — especially when there is so much 
hard money being paid away all the time. I 
greatly hope that the company will see their way 
to carry on the mine for a little bit longer at all 
events, — if only for the sake of my character, and 
to show that I spoke the truth. But, between you 
and me, I should not be at all surprised if these 
English chaps gave the mine up, and that too . at 
a time when we are almost within reach of the 
lead, — and that would be very wrong. If such a 
thing happened to PwUygwynt, I should take an 
oath never to go imder a Bostrd of Directors or 
anything else again, and I would take care for 
the future to have my own way in working a 
mine.*' 

"Do you know what. Captain," said Mr. 
Denman, **if those English chaps, as you call 
them, were to give up the mine to-morrow, I 
should not be sorry, so to say. Not because I don't 
believe there is lead there, — no, I have believed in 
PwUygwynt from the beginning. But if I had 
known that I should have had to spend so much 
money, I would never have joined the company. 
I never thought that I should have to spend more 
than one or two hundred pounds, but now nearly 
aU I possess has gone, and it wiU be necessary for 
me,-r-whatever the EngHsh chaps do, — to give it 
uj), — ^my pocket won't hold out." 

** I hope, however," said the Captain, " that you 
don't think that I intentionaUy misled you. And 
as to your pocket, I know pretty weU about that. 
If Captain Trevor only had Mr. Denman's pocket, 
he would sleep a good deal sounder to-night. You 
have houses and lands, Mr. Denman, and if you 
give up your interest in the mine, you wiU repent 



doing so to the extent of ^^ety hair that is on 
your head. It is sheer foUy to talk of giving up 
now when we have almost got the bettsr of aU out 
difficulties. Tou know that I have shares in the 
mine, and before I would give up now I should seU 
the shirt off my back." 

" I have every confidence in you, Captain," said 
Mr. Denman. " Indeed I should never have 
thought of taking shares in the mine if I had not 
known you^ and that both of us are members of 
the same chapel. No, — ^whatever happens to 
PwUygwynt, I shaU always say that you were 
honest. But it wiU be a matter of necessity for me 
to give up. I may as weU teU the truth. I have 
mortgaged my houses and lands almost to their 
fuU value, with the exception of the house I Hve 
in, — and my wife knows nothing about it, — ^if she 
knew she would break her heart. She knows, by the 
scarcity of money at home, that I have spent a 
wonderful lot on PwUygwynt, and she is always 
grumbling and groaning ; but if she knew aU, I 
should have to pack out." 

*' I am very sorry to hear you speak like that," 
said the Captain, *'but, though perhaps you wiU 
scarcely credit it, I have spent many a sleepless 
night, as Sarah knows, in thinking of the great 
sacrifices you have made. But I hope, and I 
bdievey that I shaU see the day when you wiU 
teU Mrs. Denman aU, and she wiU praise you. But 
everything depends upon whether the company 
wiU have the faith and the patience to go on." 

** If the company gave up the mine, what would 
yow do. Captain, — would you Hve on your money ?" 
asked Mr. Denman. 

"Not quite so, Mr. Denman, — ^but I'd start 
again." 

" PwUygwynt ? " asked Mr. Denman. 

" Yes, PwUygwynt," said the Captain, " if I had 
enough money. If I had the means, I would buy 
PwUygwynt. But as I have not got quite enough 
for that, — ^indeed not nearly enough, — I should 
start in some other place. My eye has been on a 
6po4» for some time, in case of anything happening 
to PwUygwynt. It is a great thing, Mr. Denman, 
to be ready for the worst. And this mine shaU be 
my own, — with just a few friends, — and the London 
people sha'n't put their finger in this pie. It unU 
be a mine, on a smaU scale, without much expense, 
and wiU soon pay. But it wiU be necessary for me 
to get a few friends, near home, to take shares. 
One of these friends wiU be Mr. Denman. Between 
you and me, I have already got the take note, and 
indeed your benefit was in my eye, as much as my 
own. You have spent so much, Mr. Denman, that 
I puzzled myself many a time how to put something 
in your way." 

** What have you got your eye on, Captain, may 
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I be so bold as to ask ? ** said Mr. Denman, greatly 
interested. 

** Well," said the Captain, "you and I are old 
friends, and I know you will not let the thing go 
further, for the present, at all events. Remember 
that now is not the first time that the place has 
come into my mind. No, it has been in my mind 
for years, — I have dreamt a lot about it. So far 
as my thoughts are concerned the matter is quite 
old, — ^the puddling is going on briskly, the engine 
is puffing, trollies are carrying the lead to Llannerch 
y Mor, — and yet the grass is green on the face of 
the soil. You understand what I mean, Mr. 
Denman ? In my mind the mine is old, but in 
reality the turf is uncut. In my mind (and the 
Captain shut his eyes for a minute) I sec it all in full 
work, — ^it is old, old, in my mind ; but to the world 
it is new, — indeed unknown, — a perfect secret." 

** Perhax>s I am too bold," said Mr Denman, 
" but you have not yet mentioned " 

"Mi. Denman," said the Captain, turning 
round, — " do not make use of words such as those. 
It is not possible for you to be too bold with me. 
As I said, we are old friends, and I need not keep 
anything back from you, — nothing, nothing. I 
would not talk like this with anyone else. If 
there is anyone more than another who knows my 
secrets, it is Mr. Denman. I will say more, — I have 
never even thought of the mine I have spoken 
about, — ^I call it a mine, though it has not yet 
been commenced, for that is merely a matter of 
time, — I have never even thought of the venture 
that my eyes are set on, without your being in my 
thoughts at the same time. I would say to my- 
self, — * Richard Trevor, no one else knows, but 
you know, that there is a lot of lead in such and 
such a place, — who shall share the treasure with 
you ? Well, if anyone shall, Mr. Denman shall,' 
I say to myself." 

" I am very much obliged. Captain," said Mr. 
Denman, "but I am afraid I can't venture any 
more. I have not another ten pounds to spend 
without doing a wrong to my family." 

" That consideration chiefly, though not en- 
tirely," said the Captain, " obliged me to put you 
on the same ground as myself in this new venture. 
Remember there will be no English to rule us in 
this case,— you and I up to the present time have 
spent our money to please ignorant English people, 
and as I have said it would not be a surprise if 
they were in the end to throw up the mine and all 
its cost ; and it is time for you and me to turn our 
eyes to some other place where we can get our 
money back. The mine will be, — stop though, — I 
have not yet told you the name of the place I 
have my eye on, have I, not yet ? Well the place 
is,' — ^it won't go further for the present will it, Mr. 
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Denman? Well the name of the place is, — Coed 
Ma dog ! Coed Madog !! Coed Madog !!! " (said the 
Captain, repeating the name in a whisper and 
confidentially, when he saw, from Mr. Denman's 
face, signs that every letter in the name was as it 
were trickling down his back between his flesh and 
his skin). " Yes, Coed Madog will be a mine for 
making money and not for throwing it away on 
every wilderness. You and I, Mr. Denman, have 
Bpent enough, and it is time for us to begin making 
something. Between you and me, I have not ton 
pounds to throw, away either, but I don't want 
everybody to know that. Of course it will be 
necessary to spend something before the mine will 
pay, and that is why I said we must have a few 
friends with us. Now Mr. Denman, we will look 
at the matter in this way. You and I, so to speak, 
own the mine of Coed Madog. We are on the 
same footing. We neither of us have any money 
to throw away. Some money must be spent. 
Therefore it is necessary to get someone or some 
people to take shares. You know more people than 
I do, and know all about their circumstances. If 
we can benefit the folk of our chapel, all the better, 
but if we must go to the others, — well, — there is no 
help for it. Who shall they be, Mr. Donman P" 

"Well, Captain," said Mr. Denman, "of our 
own people I can't think of any one more likely 
than Mr. Enoch Hughes of the Cross Shop, and 
Mr. lioyd the attorney." 

"Wonderful!" said the Captain. "How our 
thoughts coincide ! I thought of Mr. Hughes first 
of anybody, I don't know anything about Mr. 
Lloyd; but Mr. Hughes, it is sedd, is a man who 
has made a lot of money. He is a respectable 
young man, and in a high position as a tradesman, 
and he beyond doubt is religious ; and if we can 
put anything in his way by the mine, we shall at 
the same time be doing good to the cause of 
religion, because I myself reckon that Mr. Hughes 
is the best man we have in the chapel, — ^that is, 
the best young man. The question is whether we 
can get him to see the thing in the same light as 
we do. Mining, no doubt, is strange to him, and 
with that sort of people it is not easy to put things 
in their proper light. Will you see him, Mr. 
Denman?" 

*' I think," said Mr. Denman, "that the best 
plan will be for you to send for him here now." 

" You have the art of hitting the nail on the 
head," said the Captain; and sitting down at the 
table, he wrote a courteous letter to Enoch Hughes, 
asking him to come as far as Ty'nyrardd. Whilst 
the Captain is writing the note, and the maid subse- 
quently taking it to the Cross Shop, perhaps it will 
be as well for me to give the reader a glimpse of the 
surroundings and thoughts of Enoch, poor fellow. 



THE RISE OF TENBY, 1804. 



TENBY, including the old and new town, 
is of no small extent. The former, a 
place of considerable trade and wealth in the 
sixteenth century, is now the least respect- 
able. Its streets are narrow, steep, and 
ragged, and the habitations very in- 
different. This is the part chiefly occupied 
by petty shop-keepers, mariners, and the 
labouring part of the community. In the 
upper town, if it may so be named, are 
many genteel houses, fitted up for the 
reception of strangers, who resort hither in 
great numbers during the summer season 
for the benefit of sea bathing, or to enjoy 
t!ie company of their friends, and the 
amusements of the place. The best houses 
are situated upon the brow of an abrupt 
precipice, the windows of which command 
the prospect of the bay in an admirable 
point of view. 

I was rather fortunate in surveying the 
enchanting scenery of this bay, for the first 
time in my life, under the favour of a 
glorious autumnal sky, whose radiance, 
tempsred with light fleecy clouds, richly 
harmonized with the prospect stretched 
below. The situation is peculiar. I 
paused for some few moments in silent 
rapture with it, fearless of being disturbed 
in my meditations, and enjoyed in tran- 
quility that calm serenity of pleasure with 
which the soul dilates in the contemplation 
of nature. A more lovely prospect I have 
seldom seen. Nor were these impressions 
of a transitory kind ; often as I have gazed 
from the cliffs upon it, I have experienced 
the same pleasure, and indulged the same 
sentiments. Never have I been weary of 
admiring the majestic simplicity of the 
scenery it commands, the outline of which 
I shall attempt to trace. From a con- 
viction that the original, in all its beauties, 
would defy the powers of verbal description, 
I (laxe not presume to offer a more finished 
picture. 

Every desirable feature of a i^omantic 
sea coast is embraced within the range of 
the spectator's observation from different 
points of the cliffs contiguous to the town. 
The bay is spacious, and forms an area 
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amidst the wildest assemblage of rocks the 
imagination can conceive. These are lofty, 
affording security and shelter to the bay 
they enclose. The dilapidated ruin of an 
old castle emerges upon the hill above the 
pier that skirts the south side of the bay 
and below it are seen a little fort, and 
harbour crowded with shipping employed 
in the coasting trade, or fisheries of the 
Severn sea. The sands and bay adjacent 
present a busy spectacle of bathers and 
bathing machines, with the fishing boats of 
the town, near the water's edge, pursuing 
their customary occupations. Numerous 
vessels, skimming the surface of the trans- 
lucent sea, enliv^en the remoter view, 
while the closing distance, half lost in hazy 
uncertainty, includes the pale features of 
the Worms Head ; those three gigantic 
rocky eminences that form the extremity 
of the rude promontory of Rosilly, about 
nine leagues distant from the Tenby shore. 

It must excite some little astonishment 
that a situation which boasts such a variety 
of attractions, and so many advantages for 
sea bathing in comfort and security, should 
have remained neglected till within the 
last twenty years ; and further still, that at 
a period much later the elevated spot, on 
which the new town has partly risen, 
should be only occupied by the cottages of 
a few fishermen. 

The circumstances that conspired in the 
outset to exalt Tenby to consideration as a 
bathing place, are rather extraordinary, 
and may be best explained by the recital 
of a local anecdote that came to our 
knowledge while we remained for a few 
days in the town. It appears from this 
relation that the ancient Welsh custom, of 
reading prayers for the success of the 
fishery before the men ventured to cast 
their nets into the sea, was observed at this 
port, with much religious scruple, till about 
five and twenty, or at most thirty years 
ago. There was a small chapel, stationed 
on a rocky projection of the shore, that 
was appropriated solely to the performance 
of this singular service. Thither the 
parish priest repaired befpre the fisherv 
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began, to invoke a benediction on the 
draught, and there his deputy remained to 
receive the tithe of the capture when the 
fishery was over. This custom, which had 
prevailed in monastic times throughout the 
Principality, had been sensibly on the 
decline for the last sixty years. In most 
of the fishing towns it became extinct by 
degrees, till at length, about the time 
before mentioned, it only remained in force 
at Tenby. The worthy incumbent, aware 
of this, conceived it might as well be laid 
nside in his district. To this the fishermen 
had no objection, provided he should waive 
his tithe with the ceremony. But, if the 
tongue of rumour reports true, he 
tenaciously insisted this could not be right. 
Although the prayers were deemed super- 
fluous, he seems to have considered it as a 
matter both of conscience and of duty to 
demand his share of the capture as before. 
A.t last the altercation was happily ter- 
minated by mutual compromise, the clergry- 
man consented to receive a moderate 
compensation in lieu of his tithe of fish ; 
and, the custom being abolished, the chapel 
was no longer useful to either party. 

Thus the building remained deserted for 
some years, till an intelligent apothecary 
of Haverfordwest, Mr. Esau Jones, struck 
with its admirable situation for a bathing 
house, applied for leave to fit it up to his 



mind, for the accommodation of a few 
patients, to whom he had prescribed the 
use of the sea waters. This permission 
was no' sooner obtained than put in 
execution, and thus the ci-devant chapel 
was transformed into a bathing house ; the 
first regular establishment of that kind 
ever projected at this fashionable watering 
place. 

This event took place rather better than 
twenty years ago. In the first season the 
adventurer so tax succeeded to his wishes 
that, on the summer following, he enlarged 
his scheme, and was able to accommodate 
a greater number of patients than in 
the year preceding. Other speculative 
strangers, encouraged by his example, 
erected two or three houses on the cliffs 
for the use of the summer visitors ; then 
the hotel arose, and speedily after the new 
range of lodging houses began to assume a 
more important figure. The inference is 
natural ; some of the adventurers have 
already retired in easy circumstances, 
acquired by their judicious and well-timed 
speculations, the place has increased in 
respectability, and, rising every year into 
higher consideration, promises, at no very 
distant period, to become a spot of greater 
resort in the summer season than perhaps 
any other bathing place on the coast of 
Wales. 



OUR TRADITIONS. 



V. Y GARROG. 
Gwilym Cowlyd wrote the following tradition in a letter to a fidend in 1886. 



THE old tradition about the beast that 
went by the name "Y Garrog" is 
widely credited as gospel in the neighbour- 
hood of Llanrwst up to this day. Accord- 
ing to the folk lore of the parish, the 
"Garrog" appears to be the last of the dragon 
species. It used to take its flight from 
Bryn Garrog, — close to the church of 
Eglwysbach, — and to cross the river 
Conway nearly opposite to the old Abbey 
House of Maenan or Aberllechog, and it 
alighted on D61 y Garrog, just where the 
river Cowlyd winds its angular course 
across the vale to the Conwy. 



A man living at D61 y Garrog had dreamt 
a very ugly dream, — that he was killed by 
the " Garrog." There was a general hunt 
day to take place on the morrow, — 
with the intention of exterminating the 
Garrog,and thereby putting an effectual stop 
to the ravages it used to make. People 
from all parts had gathered together f( r 
the event, armed with all kinds of wcap v • , 
from a club to a spear, and from r- ill- 
hook to a cross bow. 

They met together at early dawn, and 
started on their perilous expedition with 
trembling hearts and a mixture of courage 
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and bravado. The "Garrog" was known to 
be a terrible and dangerous customer to 
deal with. His bite was as poisonous as 
that of the cobra, and his courage and 
sav^geness in a fight were simply in- 
describable. The dreamer took the very 
wise precaution, on that eventful day, of 
locking himself up in the house all day. 
He had placed strong pieces of wood 
across the flue of the chimney, — inside, — 
for fear the " Garrog/' wounded and 
exasperated, should happen to fly and fall 
down through the chimney into his house ; 
and so, falling upon him, make short work 
of him. He went to bed, having barricaded 
every access to his house, wrapped the 
bed clothes over his head, and remained 
there all day. This he did because his 
dream had such a mysterious efiect upon 
him, and because he had such ugly fore- 
bodings of some coming evil. 

However, on the evening of that day, 
the huntsmen returned, and they bad been 
very fortunata They had succeeded in 



slaying the last '^ Garrog" in existence, and 
they had dragged the dead body down 
with them to D61 y Garrog, — dead as a mile- 
stone! 

The glorious news soon spread through- 
out the neighbourhood, and the terrified 
dreamer heard that the ''Garrog" was really 
dead, and that its dead body was inspected 
by the amazed populace on the meadow 
nigh, which, from that event, took its ever- 
lasting name of Ddl y Garrog. He 
ventured out of bed and out of his house, 
and joined the throng which inspected the 
dead body. Feeling now entirely relieved 
from his fears, he ventured near the dead 
monster, and gave it a kick with all his 
might. But in doing so he gave it a kick 
in the mouth, and, as doom would have it, 
one of the teeth penetrated his shoe, and 
into his big toe, and he died instantaneously 
from the effect of the poison. So ends the 
story of the "Garrog," and my yam, — Youi-s 
truly, 

W. J. ROBERTa 



EDITOR'S NOTES. 



nPHE Bev. John Morgan, reotor of Llanilid and 
*- Llanbaran in Glamorgan, sends me a copy of 
his little book of restful thoughts, — "My Welsh 
Home.'* It is published by Elliot Stock, and 
contains 196 pages in a blue wrapper. The theme 
is described in the following stanza, — 

" On a bleak and barren coast. 

Betide a town, remote, unknown. 
Stood what awakes these strains alone. 
The Cambrian Home, my theme and boast." 



The Welsh literary awakening has reached 
Welshmen in America. W. D. Bavies* America 
gives many glimpses of our countrymen's homes 
in the Far West. With this month's x>acket of 
Welsh periodicals from America comes a new 
one, — Yr Ymdrechydd, — ^beautifully printed, well 
illustrated, and smartly bright. 



The danger of most Weish magazines is dulness. 
Bright, chatty descriptions of existing conditions 
are regarded as shallow and superficial ; while 
articles on theology and philosophy, — often as 
dull as they are uncritical and deyoid of originality, 
— are welcomed. In the old Welsh magazines the 
dead part consists of disquisitions on theology and 
philosophy, — ^now antiquated, — and one looks in 
vain for graphic descriptions of contemporary 
persons and scenes. The " new joumidism " 
strikes many as being too personal and too shallow, 
but its pages will bere^^ded as of the greatest 



interest and of the greatest historical value in 
^ears to come. Most people can write an interest- 
mg diary; it is only a few of the greatest and 
freshest thinkers that can hope to find posterity 
taking an interest in their mental exercises. 



As a general rule, anything that appears in 
Wales is at the service of anyone who cksires to 
reprint it in any other paper. One of the few 
exceptions is Miss Kate Price's *' Ballad of 
Conway " in this number. 



^^- 



Old Aberystwythians will be grateful to the 
Bev. E. D. Priestly Evans for bringing up old 
memories by means of his '* In fear of a ghost." 
I remember those evenings well, for I was there. 
The bugle was a lovely harrier bugle, emitting a 
most powerful sound. It was the Nanteos buele, 
and had been bequeathed to the college with o&er 
treasures by G. E. Powell. A mischievous child, — 
now a grave professional man, — had got hold of it 
while the magnificent bequest was being arranged 
in the college museum. 

The queries and replies promise to be interesting 
and valuable. The Lut page of Waives is in type 
before the fifteenth of each month, — ^perhaps con- 
tributors will kindly remember this. Keplies 
concerning Mr. Law's ** Little England beyond 
Wales," and by Mr. Hamer Jones, wdl apfwar, 
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QUESTIONS ON WELSH HISTORY. 

At the requeflt of several schoolmasters, who use Wales in their pupil teachers* classes, I begrin a scries of questions 
on Welsh history. If desired, skeleton answers to these qaestions will be given. 



I. 

1. White a short essay on the relations between 
G(eography and History, with special reference to 
Wales. 

2. What are the chief elements of the Welsh 
people? Do any of these elements preponderate 
m any special pa^ of the country P 

3. Explain dux Britanniarumy gwledig, bretivalda. 

4. Write any comments on the following names 
of places, — ^Rhos y Bol, Carmarthen, Cardigan, 
Swansea, Anglesey, Niwbwrch, Rossett, Con- 
stitution Hill. 

n. 

1. ** Urbem fecisti orbem terrarum '* (*' Thou 
hast made the world a city state"). What is 
meant by saying that this line is an epitome of the 
history of Rome ? 

2. Describe, as minutely as you can, the Britain 
seen by Julius CsBsar. 

3. What strike you as being the chief character- 
istics of Tadtus' descriptions of Britain ? 



4. Write a brief aocoimt of the work of Julius 
Agricola. 

m. 

1. What was Druidism P 

2. Do wo find any traces of hmnan sacrifice in 
Wales? 

3. What arc the chief theories about the intro- 
duction of Christianity into this country P 

4. Give the chief characteristics of the early 
British Church P 

rv. 

1. Describe the Welsh tribal system. Did it 
cease with the Roman occupation P 

2. What did the Romans do (a) for agriculture, 
(b) for the building of towns, (c) for roaS making, 
(d) for mining in Wales P 

3. Why are the battles of Deorham (597) and 
Chester (613) important in our history P 

4. What are the chief authorities for Welsh 
history before 613 ? 



QUERIES AND REPLIES. 



QUERIES. 

yn. BOMAN ROADS. 

What were the purposes of the Roman roads in 
Wales ? Were they entirely military ? When and 
why did they fall into disuse ^ 

Cardiff. R.R. 

Vm. KADKORSHniB. 

When did Radnorshire become English-speak- 
ing P I have been told it lost its Welsh on account 
of the influence of Hereford. But why should 
Hereford have a greater influence on Radnor than 
Chester on Flint P There must be some other 
causes. 

Rhayadr. GWYN. 



commuted ; so were purveyance and pre-emption. 
I have no books by me, but I believe that the mise 
paid by Wales for the prince's progress was em- 
braced in the same commutation. 



IX. WELSH TOWNS. 



What is the origin of Welsh towns P In old 
Welfih histories I find few, if any, towns mentioned. 
None of our old national heroes, as far as I am 
aware, are connected with towns. . 

HiSToaicus. 



X. GEOLOOY OF WALES. 

Are there any books or articles, on the geology 
of Wales, that will help me to understand the dis- 
tribution of Welsh industries P 

A. Rhymney. 



<•» 



REPLIES. 

1. All the feudal taxes were commuted after the 
Restoration for £100,000, this sum being paid out of 
the ** Hereditary Excise " and other sources. The 
iirma camitatus was, I bedieye, included in the taxes 



3. Catholicism had greatly declined in Wales by 
the end of the last century, owing to the rigour of 
the fearful persecution which continued so long 
after the trials of the ** Popish plot," and owing to 
the strengthening of Protestant zeal by patriotic 
hatred of France. Catholicism had completely 
died out of the bishopric of Bangor, I doubt 
whether one Catholic was left in it. The Jesuit 
Residence of St. Winefrid, — ^with missions at 
Holywell, Plowden Hall, Powis Castle, and 
Welshpool, — ^made Cathob'cism die more hardly in 
the diocese of St. Asaph. In South Wales Catho- 
licism had the powerful help of the Jesuit College 
of St. Francis Xavier. Many of the missions 
lingered on to this century, and some, I believe, 
flourish still. 

About the connection between Catholicism and 
the Revival, I know nothing ; but I believe that 
Peter Williams' family are partly Jesuit and partly 
Calvinistic, — receiving the persecution that was 
meted out to both. 

There is much interesting information in Henry 
Foley's ** RecordB of the English Province of the 
Society of Jesus," series IX, X, XI, XIII. I hope 
to be able to give, from time to time. Catholic and 
Protestant versions of the history of Catholicism in 
Wales during the eighteenth century. 

4. Welsh Americans. — In answer to J. J., I 
may say that no less than seventeen Welshmen 
signed the Declaration of Independence. These 
I briefly enumerate. Fir^t and certainly foremost 
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was Thomas Jefferson, whose ancestors lived 
at the foot of Snowdon, whence they came to 
Yirgiuia. He was very proud of lus British 
descent. Benjamin Harrison of Virginia, whose 
ancestors also came from Wales, was chairman 
of the committee which reported the Declaration 
of Independence. John Penn was horn in 
Virginia, of a Welsh family. Stephen Hopkins, 
the representatiTe of Rhode Island at the con- 
vention, came of a Welsh family; and John and 
Samuel Adams were of Welsh birth. William 
Williams, the delegate of C!onnecticut at the con- 
vention, was a Welshman. Francis Hopkins, the 
author of "Hail Columbia," "The Battle of the 
Keggs," and various other patriotic pamphlets, 
was a Welshman, and represented New Jersey at 
the Continental Congress. Bobert Morris, the 
delegate of Pennsylvania, was bom in Wales, in 
1733. He was an able financier, and for a long 
time his individual credit was superior to that of 
the Congress itself. He died comparatively poor, 
having lost a great fortune in the war. Francis 
Henry lightfoot Lee was a signer from Virginia, 
and of Welsh birth. Arthur Middleton was of 
Welsh origin, bom in South Carolina. He, like 
Bobert Morris, lost a great portion of his fortune 
in the cause. John Morton of Pennsylvania, a 
native of Delaware, was descended from a Welsh 
family, by his mother. He was one of the com- 
mittee which reported the articles of confederation. 
Bichard Henry Lee, of Virginia, was also a Welsh- 
man. He had the honour to offer the resolution 
declaring the colonies free and independent. 
Button Ghiinnett, a delegate from Ceorgia to the 
Continental Congress, was bom in 1732, and was 
a native of Wales. He was instrumental in form- 
ing the State Constitution of Georgia, and was 
president of the State. Of the four delegates who 
were sent by New York to the Continental Congress 
in 1766, three were Welshmen, — William Floyd, 
Francis Lewis, and Lewis Morris. Floyd was 
bom on Long Island, in 1734 ; Francis Lewis was 
bom in South Wales, in 1713, Lewis Morris was 
bom in 1726, of a Welsh family. He lost a large 
amount of property by the war. 



Newport. 



Q. A. TuDOE Davies. 



5. The first Welsh political paper was edited by 
the Bev. Boger Edwards of Mold. It was called 
" Cronicl yr Oes." 

There is much interesting information about the 
Welsh press in the Bev. T. M. Jones* ** Llen- 
yddiaeth fy Ngwlad," — ^to be obtained of the 
author at Penmachno. Full lists of Welsh news- 
papers and periodicals were given in the sixth 
volume of " Cymru," 



6. There is a good history of the Dolgellau 
district of Merioneth, in Welsh, by the late B. 
Prys Morris, — "Cantref Meirionnydd," — a care- 
fully written book of 600 pages, published by E. 
W. £2vans, Dolgellau. Dafydd Morgannwg has a 
Welsh history of Glamorganshire* 

The old county histories, all written i • T. » *" ish, 
— Bowland*s **Mona Antiqutt,"'MeyricL •• • Jar- 
diganshire," Jones' **Bregon8hire," ^v-iton*s 



« Pembrokeshire," — are very vague and miaatis- 
factory compared with the work of men who went 
before them and with that of men like A. N. 
Palmer, G. T. Clarke, and Henry Taylor in our days. 
It is impossible to write good county histories be- 
fore antiquarians have done for every Welsh 
county what Mr. Clarke is doing for Glamorgan- 
shire, Mr. Taylor for Flintshire, and Mr. Pawner 
for portions of Denbighshire. There are many 
serviceable county biographical dictionaries. 

George Owen's " Description of Pembrokeshire," 
dated 1603, and lately published for the Cymmrod- 
orion by Henry Owen, is still, perhaps, our best 
county history. G^rge Owen wrote a short ac- 
count of all the shires of Wales in 1602. I copied 
his description of Merioneth from his MS. at the 
Bodleian library. 

J. M. Edwabds. 

MERIONETHSHIBE HATH IN IT 

Hnndreda 6, Castles 2, Parish Cbnrcbes 87. 

/ Mowddwy 
I Edeimion 
Chieffe Lordships • ^ ^ Olyndoverdwy 

Oweddelwom 

Kjmer 

Dolfelley 

Harlech 

BaU 

Berwyn 

Yr Ennlg Fawr 
Cader Sdrls 
, Aran 
Chieffe Moontaines and HiUs 7 -^ Bwlch j Oroes 

Clawedog 
Kadair j Vorwyn 
Bwlch Carreg 7 Yran 

Parkes } Aberdyry 

( Bermo 

arvynuj 
owthny 
Dyverdwy 
Trowerin 
Afan 
Ceiriog 
Artro 

Monastries Kymer 

Priories None 






Market Towns 8 

Foresees and Wooddes 



f 
[ 



Chieffe Blvers 8 • 



Obnbrosi. Makbionxs. 

Robert S^brie^^ \ Bhjig 



UXORBB. 

( Alia Henri Bagnoil 
t MilitiS 

( Kath : fll : lenaal 
( Uoid, MlUtis 



Edward Heyriok Ycheldre 

Kydwalader Price .. Ehlwh« j Caernarfon 

Griffith Vychan . . Corsygedol | ' 'nSon°' ' *"* ^^**^ 



(f: WiUml Gr: de 
I ( 



Hugo Nanney 
Roberius Lloid 



Nanney . . f : Bide Vyoiian 

Bhiwgoch ..f : Hngonls Nanney 

Humphr. Hnghes .. Maes y Pandy j ' i^^ •^ °°*^ *** 

Jacobus Price . .Maes y Maengwyn j ' 'i^^^^^^^"^^^ '' 

Elis. ab Wm. Lloid .. Bywedock ..lanaf: Hugh Nanney 

Johannes Lewis Owen. . Y Llwyn . . Ursula Mytton 

Edward Price Pennal ..Gwen 

Ednyfet Griffith Tywyn ..f: lo: Wogam Militls 



f : lo : ap Hugh ap 






Roland ab Elissa 
Piers Lloid 

Richr. Thelodee 

Humphr. Hughes 



Rywedogg . .Kath : f : lo Po«ys 
mi ..f : Doct Ells Price 

Owwokl^s ..f : Johaonia ap Bdwaid 
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JohuinM Vychan 

BftTld Morgui 

Homffr: apHngb ) 
Gwynn ) 

Watklnftb Edward .. 

Moris ap lo : ap Blys . . 

Moris Lewis 



Caeigaj 
Crogen 

Hendwr 

Llaofawr 



..f: Hugonis KaaiMy 
..Kath: f : Joh. Wjnn 

|f.Rydd:DayidMi«dd. 

..Grace Edwards 



Paley . . Owen Morgan 

v<..Hnin« J': ^obr Vvchan ap 

Festtnlog j j^^^ Q^^f^ 

Grttlith Nanney .. Dolychowgryd { ' Kadwaladr^^ **^ 
Eobt. ab Edward . . Llanbedr 

BobC. ap leuan ap ) < 
M'gani 



Henrle Salisbaiy 

Jobannea Lloid 
Ladoaicus Gwynn 

Patria Tbe soil.- 



Kelswell 
Dolegwynlon 



Rice 



The country Is monntalnons, and little com Innd. 

The people, — 

Ta 1 men, well governed and theafs hated. 

ViUae No good town in the shire. 

( longe I a ) Aberdovey ) to Llansanfrede ) « 

Meirioneth-^ {p} V sa per Dee Sli Vs 

(broadei<!: JBerthkelert) ., Marlloyd .. 25 j ^ 

6. Welsh CoimTY Histories. — Undoubtedly 
the best and most thorough of the histories of Welsh 
counties is that on the county of Brecknock, in 
three large quarto volumes, which was published 
by Messrs. W. and G. North, of Brecon, 1805-9. 
The author was Theophilus Jones, attorney and 
deputy-registrar of the Archdeaconry of Brecon, 
grandson of the quaint Theophilus Evans. 



Heyriok's '' History of the County of Gaxdigaa *' is 

a large quarto, of pretentious promise, but it is 
very disappointing in fulfilment. Jones' *' Breoon- 
shire" has very important pedigrees of all the 
chief county families (though by no means always 
correct). Meyrick*s " Cardigan " was published in 
London, in 1808. 

Next in importance, we may class Coxe's 
"History of Monmouthshire,'' 2 volumes, quarto, 
(1801) ; an inferior work (demy quarto) is Williams' 
"Monmouthshire" (1796), and Fenton's "Pem- 
brokeshire," thick demy quarto, published in 1811. 
For a very complete " Bibliography of Local and 
County Histories relating to Wales and Mon- 
mouth" see a very scarce volume, "Old Welsh 
Chips," published and edited in 1888, by Mr. 
Edwin Poole of Brecon, author of " The lUustrated 
History and Biography of the County of Breck- 
nock," and publisher of other local topographical 
and biographioal works. 

Merioneui does not seem to have been so fortu- 
nate as some of the other Welsh counties. I only 
know of Evans* " History of the Counties of Mont- 
gomeryshire and Merionethshire," (1810), and some 
articles in "The Cambrian Begister," as well, of 
course, as the modem guide-books. 



Caxtan BuildingSy Brecon, 

Sept. 12th, 18M. 



Edwin Poole. 
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THE TERROR OF TWLL Y GARREG. 



TT was a mysterious, hungry looking 
■*- cave, gaping ominously over the north 
end of the quarry, and only reached by a 
natural flight of steps formed out of the 
ledges of the rock as they abutted over 
each other. No one entered the cave 
who did not fix his eyes to his left as he 
ascended the few yards of gravel which led 
into iis opening. For the yawning gulf 
which deepened in front of it dizzied the 
steadiest of the Disreputables, with whom 
Twll Dafydd y Garreg was a favourite 
resort. Sometimes they climbed into it 
every evening, more especially in summer, 
and invariably on Sunday afternoons. 
There, lazily smoking their shag, and 
exchanging the tales which men like to tell 
and women love to hear, they gazed un- 
disturbed into the distance, where the ivy 
mantled ruins of Castell Caledfryn over- 
looked the slated roofs of the small town. 
Not that the Disreputables appreciated the 
soft beauty and calmness of the scene, or 
the copper coloured moors of the hills 
surrounding the valley, or the richly varied 
hues of the fields in the lowlands. They 



resorted hither because they were secui-e 
fix)m the pestering attentions of the rich 
spinster, who sought to save souls when the 
quarrymen had finished work, particularly 
in the street where all the Disreputables 
lived. Again, there they escaped tne noisy 
hilarity of the children at home, and the 
family music of the chapel-going brick- 
layer next door, who taught all his children 
to sing in unison, and also away from the 
scornful lordliness of the piou& 

" Yes," said the Poacher, reticent, self- 
contained, "you may talk like a book, 
Tom, about your atheism, but you won't 
convince me that has no meaning." 

As he spoke he directed his gaze to the 
blue sky, under which the glowing colours 
of the valley were toned with the soft 
shades of dusk. 

"That ain't logic," answered Tom. He 
was an argumentative carpenter, fond of 
many things, but of nothing more than of 
discussing abstract theories which bore the 
least relation to saws and timber. " I tell 
you, chaps like Bradlaugh " 

"Ah, ^es, you were talking of him bX 
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the King's when your missus came in the 
other night," interjected Phil the im- 
pecunious, a blacksmith, who divided his 
leisure between bantering Tom and 
hammering out rhymes on the least pro- 
vocation." 

"People who believe in creeds," con- 
tinued Tom, ignoring the reference to his 
better half, "will believe in ghosts if it s 
ever fashionable. They mould their beliefs 
into the shape of the time." 

" I suppose you laugh at ghosts ?" 
ventured Phil. 

" So does every man of common sense," 
responded the philosophical carpenter, 
absently. 

" But you didn't laugh when you found 
yourself a prisoner here," snapped Phil, 
with a nasty emphasis. 

"I know I didn't," said Tom, in a 
changed tone. " I was but a kiddie then. 
But, after all, the experience taught me 
the hollowness of ghost-belief." 

" How did it happen ? " asked the 
Poacher, who was doing twelve months at 
the time when the incident furnished the 
latest gossip at the q[uarry. 

'*It was like this," answered the car- 
penter, as he filled his pipe, an example of 
comfort which was followed by the two 
other Disreputables. " You remember that 
burning August day about ten years ago, 
when the old well, — pointing to the quarry, 
— was dried up ?" 

" I dont," replied the Poacher brusquely. 
He never liked a reference to the last 
decade. One of his peculiarities was that 
he was always silent as to his gaol 
experience. 

"Well," resume 1 Tom, "it wai^ hot one 
Friday evening, and I came up here to sit 
down. I don't know whether it was in 
consequence of the air, but I fell asleep. 
How long I slept is a mystery. Anyway, 
when I woke it was pitch dark. For a 
moment I imagined I was dreaming, till I 
stretched out my arms and touched the 
cold, clammy rocks around me. When I 
realized where I was my hair stood almost 
on end, for it requires a cat to get out of 
here in the dark. Twenty summers had 
passed over my head then, but I felt as 
helpless as a child when I thought of the 
danger in front of me. I got up and felt 



for my matchbox. I could find it nowhere. 
Then I searched for my pipe. It was not 
in my pockets, and in taking a step to the 
left I heard my heel crunch the clay to 
atoms. It must have dropped from my 
mouth to the floor when I fell asleep. I 
did not feel quite at ease I can tell you." 

" Not so comfortable as at home, eh, 
Tom," interrupted Phil, who loved to harp 
on Tom's domesticity. 

" Shut up," growled the Poacher. Tom's 
experiences were getting interesting ; they 
reminded him of the weary hours he had 
passed in night sporting. 

" I must have been awake about two hours, 
as time seemed to me, when I heard the clock 
of Llanfair strike three. Suddenly the air 
became stufly and close. By and bye I 
heard the distmt inimble of thunder, and 
then an occasional flash of lightning 
brightened the gloom. A few minutes 
after the rain came down in torrents, and 
for the next hour my spirits found com- 
panionship in the pattering raindrops, as 
they dashed upon the rock. Have you 
ever seen a storm at night?" broke oflf 
Tom. 

" Don't want to," answered Phil, curtly. 

" I have," said the Poacher, slowly. He 
had recollections of soaking clothes, empty 
nets, and pursuant gamekeepers. 

" It's one of the grandest sights on 
earth," continued Tom. ^ What a relief 
that thunder, lightning, and rain brought 
to my solitude ! ELowever, there's an 
end to all things, and an end came to the 
storm. Then followed the most fearful 
experience I ever suffered. The rapid 
swishing of the rain ceased ; for a moment 
or two even the shrieking sound of the 
gusty winds died away, and the solitude of 
TwU Dafydd y Garreg became as heavy as 
the sorrow of death. There I was bounded 
in a cave five feet high, with six inches of 
gravel on one side to take me into the land 
of safety, and, on the other, about six 
hundred yards of space merging its deadly 
shadows into the valley. Add to this a 
darkness as intense as that of hell " 

" Thought you didn't believe in hell ? " 
exclaimed his critic. 

" I do when I hear such fellows as you," 
snarled Tom, a jubilant ring in his tone at 
getting in an effective retort, " Then, my 
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Courage well nigh spent, I thought of the 
famous ghost of Twll Dafydd y Garreg. 
Tradition has it that the app<irition of 
Dafydd y M^g, who broke his neck over 
the quarry, wanders about the cave at 
early dawn, about three o'clock, the hour 
when his body was found. As I listened 
to the half chime of the church clock, I 
thought of the ghost. At that age my 
nerves were very slack, for it never took 
much to frighten me. Forthwith mystic, 
dread shadows seemed to grow out of the 
darkness. I felt the folly of my childish 
fears ; but as each minute tottered by my 
^m fancies grew. The most hideous 
illusions held tny mind, and my misery was 
not mellowed by the melancholy music of 
the moaning blasts under which the 
clustered branches of the Coed groaned 
and sighed. As I lay on the ground, 
within three feet of an invisible yawning 
gulf, I caught a glimpse of the first streaks 
of dawn. At the same moment, just as the 
three quarter chime sounded across the 
valley, an awful fright seized me, for I 
became conscious of the presence of an 
unseen companion. All over me crept a 
chilling, deadly feeling; my nerves were 
strung to their highest tension, as I heard 
a stealthy tread behind me. I kept my 
eyes on the horizon whence the darkness 
was rising, afraid to turn round. The 
footsteps crept nearer and nearer, and I 
heard a panting breath. Great God, was I 



going mad ? Closer and closer came the 
stealthy tread, and I felt the hot breath of 
some mystic madman upon my neck. A 
pair of gleaming eyes were the first object 
I saw, as I turned round with a gasp. In 
doing so my hand brushed against the 
ground where the matchbox lay. I opened 
it with trembling fingers, and struck a 
match against its side. It was damp. I 
took out another lucife-, and struck it 
against my teeth. My panting breath 
almost extinguished the light. For a 
moment the small yellow flame flickered. 
Then it burst into a bright light, and I saw 
the ghost of Twll Dafydd y Garreg, — it 
was j'our mangy, dirty, ugly lurcher." 

"Ha," laughed the Poacher, — it was a 
nasty laugh, for punishment had killed his 
sense of humour, — " you should have kept 
the s^ret. Whisk would never have split 
on you, for none can keep his counsel as 
my dog can." 

"What do you think?" jeered Phil. 
" How could the poor devil keep his own 
counsel with the fear that he had on hiiii 
when we saw him come down the rock in 
the mornins ?" 

"I suppose he did look bad," admitted 
the Poacher. 

'* Bad d'ye call it ? He looked just as 
he did on Saturday, when his missus 
caught him playing at pitch and toss." 

Artemus Jones. 



PORTHKERRY BAY. 



T WALKED on the shingly beach, 

^ When the tide came rolling in, 

And the cannonade of the bay^s wide reach 

Was a mighty muffled din ; 
Earth covered her panting breast 

With a wavy shimmering sheen ; 
And my soul was filled with a strange unrest 

As I gazed on the noon-day scene. 
The sun shone fiercely down 

On the ocean's feathery spray, 
And I trudged on the shingly beach alone, 

For what company were they ! 

And vague chaotic thought 

Flitted across my mind, 
It came unbid, went unbesought, 

But left its shadow behind. 
Each stone beneath me a grave, 

Where onoe teemed life untold ; 



And ocean singeth a requiem stave 

For the wreck of systems old. 
And where is that life now ? 

Tell me, ye mighty wise ! 
Or before the mystery reverently bow. 

And close your too -curious eyes. 

I plucked a floweret sweet, 

Of tender and modest hue, 
That peeped o*er the pebbles' head, to greet 

The stranger who nothing knew ; 
And it bade mv spirit rest, 

For it spoke of the Lord of all. 
On the verge of the charnel-house in the west, 

Where the pebbles rise and fall, 
Where the battle rages long, 

With the rattle of ceaseless strife, 
The sweet little flower took up the song 

Of worship, of love, and of life. 

Owssjx GEOitaB, 
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A STORY ILLUSTRATIVE OF WELSH THOUGHT FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

By the Rev. E. Cyntpig Davies, M.A., Menai Bbidoe. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE UAKSE, 



THERE was no home in Baileyhill 
where Gabriel was more welcome, 
and where his good qualities were better 
understood, than at the Congregational 
manse. One evening, in accordance with 
the usual tenor of their varied discussions, 
their conversation turned upon the ad- 
vantage of early religious convictions. 
Mr. Riley observed, — 

" Many, these days, object to the 
attention paid to the religious profession 
of children. I esteem it a very high 
privilege that I was received into church 
fellowship when I was about thirteen 
years old. Of course I had been brought 
up in the church from infancy. I believe 
my prayers and devotions were as earnest 
at thirteen as at any subsequent period of 
my life. Our playing at prayer and 
preaching in childhood may have been as 
acceptable in the sight of our Heavenly 
Father as our grandest religious eflForts of 
worship before the public." 

"If so, father," said Mrs. Riley, "we should 
encourage children's prayer meetings." 

" I do not go so far as that, but what I 
suggest is that there was in our child 
worship an element of spontcuieous ex- 
pression of love to God that must have 
been pleasing in His sight." 

" I quite agree with you," said Gabriel, 
" that children's minds are capable of 
guileless religious earnestness." 

"Youthful piety," continued Mr. Riley, 
" in my estimation is much like early rising 
of a day when you have a long journey to 
make before its close ; and it gives me a 
species of pure satisfaction to have reason 
to think that the other members of my 
fajnily, — that is, my wife and daughter, — 
were led to consecrate themselves to the 
love and the service of our Lord Jesus at 
the same early hour of life." 

"We cannot go wrong," said Gabriel, 



"when we follow in the footsteps of our 
Saviour, as to the claims of childhood 
and early life upon our attention and 
sympathy; for he was fond of the early 
rising we all approve." 

At that pomt Miss Riley, with a fine 
perception of the fitness of things, gave a 
turn to the serious bent of their discussion 
by a remark touched with a tinge of mirth, — 

"Then, father, we may designate our- 
selves in this house as a trio of early risers, 
which is not always or unexceptionally 
true of us;" and, turning to Gabriel, she 
added, — " early rising, also, we know to be 
the order of the day with you, when our 
schoolroom was being reared up." 

But May Riley's playful observation, 
being intended to elicit Gabriel's religious 
experience on the subject, had its effect; 
and his reply came with a quiet, and yet 
spontaneous intensity that caused a thrill 
of feeling in the minds of the other three, — 

"I live under a continual obligation to 
thank Jesus that the God of Samuel called 
me early to his service." 

To create a further diversion in the solemn 
groove to which their conversation had 
run, Miss Riley pointed out that their trio 
of early risers wets framing into a quartet, 
and that they had better take a Psalm 
tune to her accompaniment on the piano. 
They sang a favourite hymn with much 
taste and pathos ; and ere Gabriel left, Mr. 
Riley read a portion of the Psalms and 
prayed. 

The word quartet conveyed to Gabriel a 
significant meaning which May had not 
intended when causing a change of current 
in the strain of solemnity attending their 
discussion on that particular evening. His 
liking for May had been growing im- 
perceptibly into a strong attachment and 
refined admiration, so that, during the 
following days, the remembrance of their 
quartet and the evening prayer of the good 
pastor only served to chrystalize and give 
form to the profound respect and pure 
pleasure he nad felt centring in the 
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manse. When he beccune conscious what 
it all meant, a sense of painful recoil seized 
his mind, — a recoil from the possibility of 
asking Miss Riley to take for herself the 
changed name of an ex-convict. Still 
more was the attachment intensified when, 
calling one day at the manse, he discovered 
that John Venn, the missionary in South 
Africa, who went to his field of labour by 
the ship in which Qabriel was taken to 
exile, was cousin to May. A letter had 
arrived from the missionary detailing an 
encouraging account of the mission work 
in Africa, and referring to the young 
convict he met on board in going out to 
the Cape. The concluding part of the 
letter was penned as follows, — 

" You may have read of a Welsh 
preacher of much promise who was sent to 
penal servitude to Van Dieman's Land for a 
period of twelve years for causing the 
death of a policeman in a riot in one of the 
coal districts of Glamorganshire. I took 
down his name in a pocket book, which I 
lost on my way from the Cape to the 
interior; but his surname remaiJTindelible 
in my memory. You will be able to find 
out upon enquiry his full name, which, I 
think, is Michael Yoreth. There can be no 
manner of doubt that he is the victim of a 
most wrongful miscarriage of justice. I 
had frequent opportunities of holding 
converse with him on deck ; and I do not 
remember meeting a young man of such 
individuality in his vivid conviction of 
Christi€kn truth, in quiet unassuming 
fortitude under wrong, and in the gift of 
mingling puritan severity of thought with 
kindly tolemnce toward all who love the 
Lord Jesus. His originality in the con- 
ception and the expression of his ideas 
undoubtedly arose in part from his en- 
vironment, training, and nationality, but, 
after making all due deductions, there 
remains too much of the real thing for him 
ever to be lost in the crowd. If you should 
at any time make a trip to Van Dieman's 
Land, I should feel that you conferred a 
favour upon me by enquiring for him, and 
doing something to help him to continue to 
raise himself above his circumstances. 
Some of the things he told me, and the 
way in which they were told, took a hold 
upon me which will never loosen its grasp 



as long as the visible remains undissolved. 
Deax uncle, remember our work in your 
prayers at the family attar andin thechurch." 

It is not difficult to imagine the amount 
of self-control required of Gabriel to listen 
imperturbably to the reading of this letter. 
But after setting the missive back in her 
father's letter-box, according to a species of 
unconscious tact she assumed a lively 
bantering tone and said, — 

" Really, Mr. John, your nation ought to 
be excommunicated for its devotion to 
angels, one of you being a Michael and 
another a Gabriel. To say the least, this 
is more than Puritan, it is angelic." 

Gabriel then knew only too well who 
was his angel, but dared not say; and he 
feared he could never ^ve his thought 
expression of that fact. How fortunate it 
seemed that Mr. Venn had forgotten the 
full name, for if it were otherwise his 
position would be rendered more difficult 
than it really was. 

At that moment Mr. Riley entered the 
house, having been making pastoral visits, 
which greatly interested and pleased him ; 
the return from a fruitful visit being, no 
doubt, one of the bright and cheering 
experiences of a pastor's life. 

" Have you shown Mr. John your cousin's 
letter. May ?" 

"Yes, father, and I told him that the 
dwellers of the mountains of Wales, climb- 
ing nearer the sky than we do, are becoming 
angelic with their Michaels and Gabriels." 

"It requires more than the mere name 
of a blissful being," said Mr. Riley, " to be 
able to endure such wrong with fortitude 
and resignation, and without sometimes 
losing faith in the moral rectitude of the 
universe." 

The thoughts of Gabriel then ran to the 
reading of " Butler's Analogy " in the 
settlement, and how he had fortified his 
faith by its contents. 

*• You are acquainted I presume, Mr. 
John, with many of the circumstances of 
the event to which my nephew refei-a" 

" I am, Mr. Riley, tor I was in the neigh- 
bourhood at the time, and took the keenest 
cognizance of the issues of the affair, and I 
most decidedly form the same conclusion 
as Mr. Venn, that it is an instance of 
extreme miscarriage of justice." 
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" The event," said May, in the spirit of 
sunny hopefulness, " will right itself sooner 
or later. A kindly Providence will surely 
intervene, and even now in the sight of 
clear minded persons no stigma can be 
really fastened upon the poor man's true 
character. I am so glad my cousin, in real 
missionary spirit, showed his sympathy 
with that Michael. What a pleasure it 
must give one to help any human being so 
situated !" 

" You are performing the office," thought 
Gabriel within himself, "but you do not 
now receive your full reward of pleasure, 
for you do it unawares." 

" What you say, my child, is undoubtedly 
correct. I visited a case just now, which 
forms an object lesson in the principle you 
enunciate concerning the beneficent over- 
ruling providence of our Father. A young 
clerk in the old country was accused of 
theft, and a shameful breach of trust. He 
had no means of rebutting the circum- 
stantial evidence likely to be adduced 
against him, and being ashamed of facing 
a tribunal, he consequently fled from his 
home and country and came to the gold 
diggings. Then as the result of a more 
arduous mode of life here, he is now, I fear, 
at the door of death. But the threatening 
cloud overhanging him is dispersed ; a 
letter came to him this morning from a 
friend who knew his whereabouts, inform- 
ing him that the question of the theft was 
cleared ; the lost bond and the money were 
found where they had been thoughtlessly 
placed by the head of the firm. The poor 
man may rally as he realizes the meaning 
of the message ; yet in losing his home he 
came here to find his Saviour, — better that 
than much gold ! " 

"Is it Bob Jackson, father? Mother 
and I called to see him yesterday." 

"Yes, May, it is he; but his true sur- 
name is Jones. I intend to write to his 
friends at Cardiff after calling to see him 
later on this evening." 

"You have given utterance to kindly 
sentiments as to the sad lot of those who 
fall under the ban of society, through false 
evidence or hasty conclusions ; but suppose 
an ex-convict expressed a desire to become 
my partner in the building trade or in 
some great contract, would I be justified, 



all else being satisfactory, in acceding to 
his wishes ? " asked Gabriel. 

''That put« our principles to the test 
pretty sharply ; nevertheless I say yes, on 
the condition already specified, viz., that 
you are convinced that the said ex-convict 
is innocent of the crime for which he wsis 
exiled, other considerations being agreeable 
to the supposed partnership." 

"Nevertheless, Mr. Riley, it places a 
man at a fearful disadvantage in the race of 
life to be stigmatised with the name convict." 

"Possibly you are not aware," replied 
the pastor, " that there are some ex-convicts 
in our generous climate who have risen to 
positions of wide influence and usefulness ; 
and there are some who were transported 
on clearly false issues. The undeniable 
instances I have seen of the perversion of 
penal justice, form, in my estimation, an 
insurmountable argument against capital 
punishment." 

" The magnanimity of mind which your 
argument evinces must be much harder to 
practise than to expound and profess. Are 
you not sometimes tempted to lose faith in 
men, when you witness the seamy side of 
society such as is found in proximity to 
a penal settlement ? " 

" No, no ; it would ill become my calling 
to fail to repose trust in man, especially 
when he is tried, tempted, and repentant. 
We came to Baileyhill ten years ago, 
having quitted the mother country for the 
sake of my health, which is now as good 
as ever. After our arrival, the first year 
was spent in founding a new cause here ; 
and being the first minister to enter the 
field in what was then a small village, I 
had many advantages to make a good 
start. By the second year I had gathered 
around me some of the best men in the 
district, — men of sterling good character, 
most of whom you know yourself; and 
since then I have often thanked the in- 
visible hand that took mine into its gentle 
grasp to lead me to this important post. 
During that time I have been guided by 
superhuman light to read hearts and to 
select the best Christian workers, hardly 
ever reposing trust in the wrong place." 
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OWEN, BY THE GRACE OF GOD PRINCE OF WALES. 

'* And all the courses of mf life do show 
I am not in the roll of common men. 
And bring him out, that is but woman's son. 
Can trace me in the tedious ways of art. 
And hold me pace in deep experiments." 

Shakkspkam, King Henry IV., I., iii., 1. 



*'Q WENUS, dei gratia Princeps Walliae," 
^^ — these are the words on a seal of 
yellow wax on the back of a letter in 
which Owen Glendower admits, on con- 
ditions, the spiritual sovereignty of the 
anti-pope Benedict XIII. over Wales. Two 
more striking figures than the rebel prince 
and the rebel pope, — Owen Glendower and 
Peter de Luna, — it would be difficult to 
find even in the full annals of the later 
Middle Ages. Their striking character, 
their daring plans, their vigour and ability, 
the gleams of good fortune that only 
threw into greater relief the hopelessness 
of their aims, the setting of their star, — all 
these win for them the sympathy of the 
historian who tries to detect their mistakes 
and to discover the causes of their fall. 

In history, as in Shakespeare's play, the 
glimpses we get of Owen Glendower are 
not very many, but he is very majestic 
whenever he shows himself. In Welsh 
literature brilliance and mystery are his 
characteristics. Sometimes his star shines 
over great victories; at other times Owen 
disappears in the gloom of failure and 
defeat, and his poets summon him in vain 
from all parts of the world to save his 
people. The ease with which he united 
Wales, his many victories, his speedy re- 
appearance after a crushing defeat, the 
mystery connected with his life and with 
his death, — these made him the idol of the 
Welshman and the terror of the English- 
man, leagued with the powers of light 
according to the one, and leagued with the 
powers of darkness according to the other. 

As in his own lifetime, Owen Glendower 
has still his periods of appearing and of 



disappearing. In the iron gloom of the 
Lancastrian reigns, — a period of persecution 
and of selfishness, — every attempt was 
made to destroy his work and to make his 
people forget his name. To the men who 
had followed him, and to their sons, he 
was asleep, not dead. But a series of 
repressive laws were passed to destroy the 
very vestiges of the freedom of which he 
was the champion. 

Nearly two centuries after his death, in 
one of the plays of the greatest English 
poet, he suddenly re-appears, in his old 
majesty and grandeur. He stands, shoulder 
high above the mean and selfish race of the 
politicians and warriors of his own time. 
I do not mean to say that Shakespeare 
read Glendower's history in any other than 
the chronicles of his time ; and I am 
heartily tired of the ignorant eulogies of 
Shakespeare on account of his so-called 
many-sidedness, and of his " being true to 
the spirit of history." Shakespeare was a 
typical Englishman of the sixteenth 
century, — full of the patriotism and of- the 
prejudices of those times, full of the 
sixteenth century indifference to religion 
and of the English love for truth and 
morality, full of adoration for the queen 
and intensely political, — and he is great 
because his plays are the expression of the 
great period in which he lived. In every 

freat prince he saw the Tudor sovereign of 
is own time. As Spenser saw in Ari;hur 
the glory of the Welsh dynasty of his own 
time, so Shakespeare read into Welsh 
Glendower the glories of Welsh Elizabeth. 
To him Llywelyn and Glendower were 
great because the mighty queen, whose 
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presence colours all his thought, was of 
their race. 

It happens that the Owen Glendower of 
Shakespeare is also the Owen Glendower 
of history. He stands as a giant among 
dwarfs. His definite plans, his churchman- 
ship, his love of learning, his championship 
of the oppressed, his sense of justice and of 
honour, — all his characteristics raise him 
above the persecuting Arundels, the per- 
jured Aum&les, and the selfish Greys of the 
time. But, by Elizabeth's time, even the 
most ardent lovers of Wales knew nothing 
about great Glendower's Welsh church and 
Welsh universities. 

After Tudor times, during the three 
hundred years we spent under the govern- 
ment of the English aristocracy, Owen 
Glendower sank again into the position of 
a petty rebel leader. While Scotland was 
raising monuments to its Wallace and 
Bmce, while Scott was giving a fabled 
greatness to the Highlands, no Welshman 
thought of Glendower, and the tourist 
admired the beauty of Corwen and of the 
sacred Dee without knowing that he was 
in the country of the greatest statesman 
Wales has ever seen. 

At last, there is a talk at Corwen of 
erecting a statue to Owen Glendower. 
Corwen and the Vale of Edeyrnion have 
plenty of men capable of securing a 
monument that will be an attraction to the 
stranger and a delight to the mightier 
generations of Welshmen that are to follow 
us. The valley of the Dee contains the 
historic homes, — Rhaggat, Rhug, Crogen, 
Pale, Rhiwlas, Rhiwaedog, — for which 
Glendower fought; it contains also the 
peasant homes in which the history of 
Glendower's struggles is read in these days 
with patriotic and ennobling pride. And 
it will not be a matter for Denbighshire 
and Merionethshire alone, the whole of 
Wales may be relied upon for assistance. 

The divisions in Wales, — numerous 
enough in reality, though greatly magnified 
in the eyas of those standing at a distance, 
— need not stand in the way of honouring 
the memory of so great a man. Glendower 
lived before the time of our religious divis- 
ions and religious dissensions, he was the 
champion of the Church of Wales ; and the 
radical lolo and the bishop of St. Asaph 



vied with each other in praising him in 
the Vale of Clwyd. Glendower lived 
before the rise of any modern political 
question. He championed the squire and 
tenant and labourer alike against the 
rapacity and the oppression of a race that 
has by this time disappeared. It is true that 
he was the champion of the independence 
of Wales, but the days of racial wars are 
at an end, — we are now in the days of 
rivalry between two different methods of 
government, both of them believed by their 
respective supporters to be the best for the 
governed. If one side can say that 
Glendower wished Wales to be indepen- 
dent, the other can say that he wished its 
government to be an aristocmtic one. In 
Welsh history, in Welsh literature, in 
Welsh education, in Welsh religion, Glen- 
dower has an important place. Aristocracy, 
Labour, Church, University, — ^all should 
do justice to the memory of one neglected 
for so long. It is fortunate that there is a 
portrait, however imperfect, on Glendower's 
seal, and the sculptor can express in stone 
the character described by lolo Goch or by 
Shakespeare, — 

** In faith, he is a worthy gentleman 
Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In strange concealments, valiant as a lion, 
And wondrous affahle, and as bountiful 
As mines of India.'' 

The aims of Owen Glendower I may 
briefly describe here. 

First in order of impoi-tance come the 
independence and the union of Wales. At 
first sight, such an aim seems to have been 
a hopeless one, — more than a hundred 
years had gone since the death of the last 
Llywelyn, every insurrection had been 
beaten down with ease, and Wales was as 
divided against itself as ever. And at first 
sight, Owen Glendower was not a probable 
champion of Welsh independence, — for he 
had been educated at Westminster, he had 
been an honoured squire of the Henry IV. 
who sat on the English throne, and his 
prowess in aims, while in that service, is 
described by the English historians. 
Owen might have been alienated from 
Henry because he usurped the English 
throne. The Lancastrians had no he- 
reditary right to the throne ; and so, much 
against Henry's vrish, they had to rule aa 
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Parliamentary kings. Owen was probably 
displeased by the Lancastrian nobles, men 
who placed Henry on the throne in order 
thai they might be allowed to do as they 
liked. The feelings of patriotism and 
justice and honour were dead, and each 
great noble robbed his neighbour as best . 
he might. The English medisaval aris- 
tocracy, under the shadowy sceptre of the 
weak Lancastrian, began to rule. They 
ushered in a period that is still the disgrace 
of English history, — they burnt men alive 
because they believed doctrines that had 
been those of the best thinkers of the age 
before and of the age to come, they flayed 
men alive, they took advantage to the ut- 
most of the trials and punishments for 
treason which now seem so terrible to us, 
they perjured themselves over and over 
again, and jeered at the church that was 
so ready to absolve them. Among these 
brutal and lascivious and blasphemous 
barons Owen Glendower stands as a gentle- 
man and as a scholar. He was a munificent 
patron of a generation of great Welsh 
poets, and tradition has brought Dante on 
pilgrimage to his Montgomeryshire home 
at Sycharth. 

It was as the champion of his country 
against the great nobles that Owen 
Glendower defied the English king. Ever 
since the fall of Llywelyn in 1282, Wales 
had been subjected to the law of the 
English king and to the unlaw of the barons. 
The vast lordships which covered more than 
seven modem counties, — including the Vale 
of Clwyd, the lower valley of the Dee, the 
valley of the Severn, the lower valleys of 
the Wye and Usk, — separated Wales from 
England and from what measures of justice 
the English kin^ were willing to give. 
Into these lordships the king's writ did not 
run, felons escaped from one lordship to 
the other and enjoyed a life-long immunity, 
private wars were continually raging. In 
many a glen and on many a river side 
hordes of brigands lived, and they often 
made raids upon the Welsh as if it were 
always time of war. The march lords 
looked upon the Welsh lands as their prey ; 
and, by rigidly carrying out and abusing 
the great land statutes made in their in- 
terests a generation earlier, they were 
robbing the Welsh chiefs of bit after bit of 



their family lands. Sometimes land would 
be confiscated by a self-imposed lord upon 
pretext of treason or non-attendance in the 
king's army ; sometimes the lord would not 
add insult to injuiy by offering any reason 
at all. It was an attempt by Lord Orey of 
Ruthin to steal some of his land, and the 
knowledge how vain it would be to appeal 
to the king against the nobles that had 
placed him on the throne, that made Owen 
Glendower first determine on rebellion. 
He found that the Welsh gentry were 
everywhere suffering in the same way, they 
enthusiastically joined him, and we find 
the English quartering at least one gentle 
Welsh captive. 

Success matuied and widened his plans. 
He aimed at more than humbling the great 
march lords. He knew that the English 
king was too weak to keep them in check, 
he would become Prince oi Wales and sub- 
ject them to his own power. Once Prince 
of Wales he would be able to enter into 
negociations with the king of France and 
with the Pope. To the French king, ever 
afraid of a revival of the English king's 
claims on his throne, Glendower would 
be a most valuable ally ; for no English 
king could conquer France while Scotland 
and Wales were in a close alliance with the 
French king. 

As the alliance with France would 
secure Welsh political independence, so an 
alliance with the anti-pope Benedict XIII 
would make the church of Wales inde- 
pendent of the church of England. Owen 
believed that St. David's had once been the 
metropolitan church of Wales and of its 
borders, and that twenty-four archbishops 
had succeeded St. David, as stated in the 
chronicles and books of the church of St. 
David's. It was specially stipulated that 
the higher ecclesiafitics should know Welsh. 

Closely allied to the independence of the 
church of Wales was the establishing of 
two Welsh Universities, — one in North 
Wales and one in South Wales. The 
students of Wales were a powerful element 
in Glendower's time. They begged their 
way to the Universities, and were the most 
turbulent section even of a mediaeval Uni- 
versity. Sometimes they got tired of their 
studies, they turned the Oxfordshire people 
out of their ^houses, and lived riotously 
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therein. They were among the worst of 
" vagabonds " of later times ; at any rate, 
they got the blame for much of the evil 
done at Oxford. They flocked home to 
serve under Glendower's banner ; and Adam 
of Usk, one of their leaders in the old 
faction frays, heard while at Rome of the 
fire and devastation Owen was carrying to 
the estates of his patron. 

It was not his foreign allies, — a great 
French army and a Spanish pirate fleet, — 
that gave Owen his wonderful temporary 
success. It was the extension of the labour 
movement into Wales and the rise of patn'- 
otism. The feeling of patriotism reached 
even into parts that had been Noi-man for 
centuries, — and Owen was enthusiastically 
welcomed by the peasants of Morgannwg 
and Qwent. It was only towns like Car- 
narvon and Carmarthen, — at that time 
sheer English colonies, — that refused to 
throw in their lot with his. His bards 
praised the plough and made a hero of the 
ploughman, just as a Langland had done in 
England, and Owen's star was the wronged 
labourer's star of rest. The gentleman, the 
bishop, the friar, the student, the farmer, the 
labourer were all with Owen Glendower. 

When one thinks of his church and of 
his Universities, it is easy to see that 
Owen Glendower aimed at raising Wales 
out of the condition of tyranny and unlaw 
in which he found it. He wished to rule 
it for its own good, through a parliament 
of the best men in the land. The contrast 
drawn by Shakespeare between him, — 
majestic, cultured, and courteous, — and the 
rough Hotspur is not entirely unhistorical. 

His great ideas faded away. The spirit 
he aroused was used by Henry V., — born at 
Monmouth, — ^for his own purposes, and it 
was spent on the useless battlefields of 
France. Glendower died peacefully, and is 
said to have been buried in what is now 
Monmouthshire ; and the selfish bamns 
from whom he had tried to save Wales for 
religion and learning, plunged into the Wars 
of the Roses which brought so many of 
them to an untimely end. 

In Owen Glendower's history, there is 
found what is noblest and best in mediaeval 
history. He had a Welshman's love of 



learning, and he saw the revival of letters 
dimly fiom afar. He wished to do for us 
what the wisdom of long-delaying after 
ages has done. 

If Scotland can honour Wallace without 
raising any of the old war spirit, surely we 
• can honour Owen Glendower. If Protestant 
and Catholic can unite in bitterly-divided 
Bohemia to honour Hus, is it not time for 
us to honour the aims of one of the greatest 
men that ever gave his life to his country ? 
Let us do it as a nation, — he belonged to 
no party and to no sect. Let our children, 
and let the strangers within our gates, know 
where our mighty ones are sleeping. 

Every Welsh pulpit in Wales and 
America sounded the praises of John 
Penry, — ^the seer of the power of the 
Welsh pulpit, of freedom of conscience, and 
of the American Republic, — ^but his ter- 
centenary went without the doing of any- 
thing to perpetuate his memory, and the 
stranger who travels through the Brecon- 
shire uplands looks in vain for a monument 
on the slopes of Mynydd Epynt. Many an 
attempt has been made to raise a monument 
to the la.st Lly welyn, but the Radnorshire 
farmer still comes to Builth market for- 
getful of the fact that the last native 
prince of Wales laid down his life for his 
country close by. And the stranger still 
passes up the weird valley of the Dee 
without anything to remind him of the 
dreams and deeds of Owen Glendower. 

But it should be remembered that, if 
much remains undone, much has been done 
already. The generation which gave Wales 
its University, itis University Colleges, and 
its Intermediate Schools, can not be blamed 
by posterity if it fell short of rearing monu- 
ments to our mighty dead. And even in this 
respect something has been done, — Bala has 
a statue of the organizer of the Welsh 
Sunday School and the originator of the 
Bible Society ; Carnarvon has a statue of 
one of who devoted liis life to elementary 
education and the University of Wales; 
Carmarthen has a statue of one of the 
heroes of the Napoleonic wars ; Llangeitho 
has a statue of a prince of the Welsh pul- 
pit. But we have only be^un to do our 
duty towards the past and towards the 
future. 



FOR COUNTRY OR FOR KING,— A BALLAD. 



Canto I. 

COME Ibt, ye gentles, to the tale 
That I will tell to you, 
Of David Ghim, of Brecknock town, 
And Yaughan of Tstrad Lliw. 

Two kinsmen they of nearest blood, 
In steadfast friendship bred, 

Till gallant Glyndwr took the field, 
And the Ihragon reared his head. 

Now David Oam was for the king. 
And for him drew his sword ; 

But Owen Yaughan was for Glyn Dwr, 
And owned him as his lord. 

Where'er the din of strife was heard 
And the battle's line was drawn, 

No nobler names, I ween, were found 

Than the names of Gam and Yaughan. 

In hostile ranks strange chance did call 

Each his own part to play. 
But their trusty swords did never cross 

In the battle's bloody fray. 

And now the Saxon foe is driven 

By Glyndwr's mighty hand 
Across the Severn's swollen flood, 

A sorely stricken band. 

The noblest chiefs of Cambria meet 

In peaceful council hall. 
At Glyndwr's side, on Dovey's banks, 

Freed from fell Henry's thrfdl. 

Prom Ystrad Tywi's lordly halls 

Dinefwr's chieftains came; 
And fair Glamorgan's smiling fields 

Sent many a glorious name. 

From wild Eryri's untamed steeps 
From Denbigh's fertile plain, — 

The men of Wales in council meet, 
A Nation once again. 

A traitor, Ghtm, came also there 

Possessed by black intent 
To lay his country's fair hopes low, 
And rid stem Henry of his foe 

In Cymru's Parliament. 

Glyndyfrdwy sits in kingly state 

Secure from thoughts of ill, 
Nor dreams a form so gallant hides 
A puTX>06e base as hell that bides 

To wreak king Henry's will. 

The recreant knight draws near the throne. 

And nearer still draws he, — 
O Christ, forefend that Wales again 

Should breed such treachery. 

The traitor makes obeisance low 

Before the royal throne. 
And as he bends to humbly kneel, 
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His hellish glance and hidden steel 
Are marked by one alone. 

No word he spake ; but stealthily 

His dagger keen is drawn, 
— ^The blow is struck, — ^but Glyndwr's life 

Is saved by Owen Yaughan ! 

For Owen Yaughan had marked the man 

And warded off the blow ; — 
Now Heaven send that some good friend 

May e'er save brave men so. 

** Off with the traitor ! " Glyndwr cried, 

** And hang him on a tree ; 
'Twas not his prince he thought to slay 

But Cymru's liberty ! " 

** Ah, stay ! " cried Yaughan, ** I saved thy life 

Let David Gam go free ! 
And never shalt thou rue the day 

Thou gav'st his life to me." 

But David Gam, he loudly cried, 

** No mercy do I crave ; 
I came to take thy life away 

And not mine own to save. 

" Thou'st brought a curse upon the land 

By thine apostasy ; 
'Twere better far that Wales should have 

Sweet peace than liberty ! " 

Then up spake brave Glyndyfrdwy 

** Let David Gam go free ! 
I reck me more of friends like Yaughan 

Than of such an enemy;" 

And David Gam returned unscathed, 
But Yaughan a great oath swore,— 

That David Gtim he would not own 
As kinsman any more. 

Canto II. 

And now full ten long years have passed, 

Fair Cymru's hopes are fled, 
And merry Hal sits on the throne 

In his stem father's stead. 

But sobered now is merry Hal 

And sad at heart is he ; 
For England's chivalry is lost 

On the plains of Normandy. 

Ten thousand English men at arms 

Drew up at Agincourt ; 
Fifty thousand sons of France 
Armed with halbert, sword, and lance 

Upon their thin lines bore. 

And when the battle's strife began 

At the first -peep of dawn, — 
No one more thirsted for the fray. 
More longed the English king to slay 

Than exiled Owen Yaughan. 
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** O Holy Mary, grant me, pray " 
He sighed with heart full sore, 

** That I may meet the tyrant king 
On the plain of Agincourt. 

" 'Twas easy work with countless troops, 
With bribes and suborned men, 

By traitorous craft and guile to crush 
The hopes of Cymru Wen. 

** Ah, let me meet him, man for man, 

In this most welcome fight, 
And the force he'll know of a Welshman's 

When fighting for the right." [blow. 

No more spake he, but onward pressed 
Through paths overrun with blood, 

He stayed not till he came, I wis. 
To where king Henry stood. 

*' At last I have thee, craven king ! '* 

Sir Owen Vaughan cried out, 
** Now ril avenffe my country's wrongs, 

And Shrew^ury's fell rout." 

** No craven I," the king replied. 

As they enjfaged in strife, — 
The knight he lought for Cymru Wen, 

The king for very life. 

The king's foot slipped, and at his head 
Yaughan aimed a deadly blow, — 

The English throne right speedily 
Would vacant be, I trow. 

Cardiff. 



But David 0am was standing nigh 

To guard his sov'reign lord. 
Ho threw himself between the king 

And Owen's fatal sword. 

He recked not, as he dying lay, 

What death to him mi^ht bring ; 

" My duty aye I've done," ne cried, 
" I die for my true king." 

An English archer bent his bow 

Made of a trusty tree, 
An arrow of a dothyard long 

Up to the head drew he ; 

Against the gallant Owen Yaughan 

So right the shaft he set, 
The grey goose- wing that was thereon 

In his heart's blood was wet. 

With his last breath brave Yaughan cried out,- 
His words through Wales yet ring, — 

** 'Tis nobler that a knight should die 
For country than for king." 

In death the twain's set lips did meet 

As if to plight their troth, 
And at the morrow's break of day 

One gsave did hold them both. 

God save the king, and bless this land 
With plenty, joy, and peace ; 

And grant hencefor^ that foul debate 
'Twixt king and people cease. 

W. Llewelyn Williams. 



THE DIOCESE OF BANGOR IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.. 



WE must be on our guard against taking 
Nonconformist records as the only materi^ 
of our history during the last century. Much 
light can be thrown on the politictd, social, 
religious, and economic condition of the country 
from vestry books, reports of rural deans, accounts 
of episcopal visitations, and such sources. To 
begin with, I give the answers given by clergymen 
in the bishopric of Bangor to the following four 
questions, handed in at the episcopal visitation of 
1776,— 

1. What number of communicants have you, 
generally, in your parish? In particular, what 
was the number which communicated at Easter 
last P Was it greater or less than usual P 

2. Are there any persons in your parish or 
chapelry who are Papists, or reputed to be such ? 



Have they any priest, or any place there where 
they assemble for divine worship P 

3. Are there any Presbyterians, Independents, 
Anabaptists, or Quakers in your parish or 
chapelry P And of what rank? Are there any 
other places made use of for divine worship than 
such as are used by the above mentioned sects P 
What are the names of their teachers; and are 
they, and the houses wherein they assemble, 
licensed as the law directs P Is their number 
greater or less of late years than formerly, accord- 
ing to your observation, and by what means P 

4. Are there any who call themselves Method- 
ists in your parish or chapelry P How many are 
there, and who are their teachers ? Do their 
number increase or decrease, and to what do you 
impute the alteration P 



DEANERY OF ARLLECHWEDD. 



DWYGYFYLCHI. 

1. From a hundred to about six score; 
we had last Easter eve and Easter Sunday 
about a hundred and ten communicants, 
some few more than usual. 

2. There is not a single reputed Papist 
in the parish. 



3. There is neither a Presbyterian, 
Independent, Anabaptist, or Quaker in all 
the parish. 

4. There are a good many that go by 
the name of Methodists. I have six or 
eight that are very staunch Methodists. 
Their teachers are strangers to me ; a 
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inriLer with a good pair of lungs and a 
good deal of confidence is to them a 
notable preacher. Their numbers are 
much the same since I served the curacy. 

David Williams, 

Rector of Llanfairfechan, 
ABER. 

1. In general at Easter I have about 
eight score communicants, and always 
much about the same number. 

2. We have no such persons as Papists, 
or any reputed to be such. 

3. We have no Presbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, Anabaptists, Quakers in tiiis parish. 

4. We have neither Methodists in this 
parish, who, notwithstanding their frequent 
attempts at inserting tneir erroneous 
doctrine, have met with the greatest dis- 
couragement and contempt in this parish. 

Griffith Roberts, 

Rector of Aber, 
CONWAY. 

1. From forty to fifty persons generally 
communicate, excepting on Easter day 
only, when from four to five hundred 
persons communicate ; and that in general 
is the usual number. 

2, 3, 4. We have neither Papists, nor 
Presbyterians, Independents, Anabaptists, 
or Quakers, or Methodists, or any other 
sect whatever. On. Jones, 

Vicar of Conway, 
LLANLLECHID. 

1. I have near five hundred communi- 
cants, but the exact number at Easter last I 
cannot ascertain, and suppose they increase 
every year. 

2. There i^*e none. 

3. There are neither Presbyterians, 
Independents, or Quakers in this parish. 

4. There are no Methodists in this 
parish. Lewis Owen, 

Curate of Llanllechid. 
LLANDEGAI. 

1. Last Easter we had 320, which is 
about the usual number. 

2. There are no Papists, or any reputed 
such. 

. 3. There are no dissenters of any kind 
4. There are none. 

R. Owen, 

Minuter of Llandegau 



GYFFIN. 

1. From 40 to 50 pei^soDs communicate 
every month, and upon Easter day about 
three hundred and fifty. 

2, 3, 4. There are no Papists, Presby- 
terians, Independents, Anabaptists, Quakers, 
or Methodists in my parish. 

Edward Owen, 

Curate of Gyffiiu 
CAERHUN. 

1. I have generally about three score 
every month, and at E^ter about four 
hundred. They were much the same as 
usual Easter last. 

2. There are no Papists, or any reputed 
such in this parish. 

3. There are no Presbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, Anabaptists, or Quakers in this parish. 

4. There are some of late who go by the 
name of Methodists. I believe they do not 
increase. Their preachers are itinerant 
persons who go about the country for that 
purpose. 

Griffith Ellis, 

Curate of Caerhun. 
LLANFAIRFECHAN. 

1. The usual number of communicants 
are from forty to fifty. On Easter eve 
and Easter day last, including both days, 
there were nine score and ten com- 
municants, which have been about the 
general number that received the sacrament 
since I have been curate. 

2. We have no Papists in our parish. 

3. There are none. 

4. There are no Methodists. 

Henry Williams, 

Curate of Llanfairfechan, 
LLANGELYNIN. 

1. The number of communicants in the 
whole parish may be estimated to be about 
a hundred and twenty. We had last 
Easter a hundred and ten communicants, 
a very few more than other years. 

2. We have not a single Papist in the 
parish. 

3. There is not a single Presbyterian, 
Independent, Anabaptist, or Quaker in the 
parish. 

4. There are some that have itching ears, 
but not very many. They always attend 
the setcrament. Their teachers are always 
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strangere, and the last always the best of 
all. They do not multiply here. 

David Williams. 



LLANBEDR. 

1. I have from thirty to forty at the 
monthly communion, and at Easter two 
hundred ; much the same as usual at 
Easter last. 

2. There are none, nor any reputed such, 
in this parish. 

3. There are none. 

4. There are some of late who go by the 
name of Methodists. I believe they do not 
increase. Their teachers are itinerant 
persons that go about the country for that 
purpose 

Griffith Ellis, 

Curate of Llanbedr, 
DOLYDDELAN. 

1. We have generally in our parish 
between five and six score communicants. 
The number which communicated at Easter 
last were exactly seven score, rather more 
than usual. 

2. We have no persons in our parish or 
chapel (Cyfyng) who are Papists or 
reputed as such. 

3. We have no Presbyterians, Inde- 
pendents, Anabaptists, or Quakers in our 
parish or chapelry. 

4. There are none in our parish or 
chapelry who call themselves Methodists 
at present, though they a few years ago 
frequented some private houses near our 
chapel. And their teachers, — I cannot 
recollect who they were. 

Maurice Williams, 

Curate of Dolyddela n . 
PENMACHNO. 

1. There are about three hundred com- 
municants in this parish. At Easter last, I 
had neax that number, and about the same 
number every year; but at other times, I 
have not above 120. 

2. There are no Papists in this parish. 

3. There are no Presbyterians, In- 
dependents, Anabaptists, or Quakers in 
this parish. 

4. There are no Methodists in this parish. 

Joseph Jones. 



trefrhiw. 

1. About 50 in general, at Easter last 
there were 140, formerly there were not 
many, there are more inhabitants now, and 
they don't follow the Methodists as they 
did some years ago. 

2. No, not one. 

3. No, not one dissenter of any kind. 

4. There were many Methodists a few 
years ago, but they have been persuaded 
to leave them. And have done so some 
years ago. 

N.B. This parish belongs to the Duke 
of Ancaster, I can command them to quit 
the Methodists, or 

John Royle, Curau. 



LLANRHOCHWYN. 

1. About 40 in general, at Easter last 
there were 170, there's an increase of 
inhabitants — five years ago there were not 
so many by about 30. 

2. No, not one. 

3. There's not one dissenter of any 
denomination whatever within this parish. 

4. There were many Methodists some 
years ago, but they have been persuaded 
to leave them, and have done so some years 



ago. 



N.B. This pai^h bdonga to the Duke 
of Ancaster^ and I am Agt., and they dare 
not follow them now. 

John Royle, Curate. 



bettws y coed. 

1. I have generally from fifty to seventy. 
At last Easter 160, being about the usual 
number. 

2. There are none. 

3. There are no dissenters of any kind. 

4. No, not one. 

Richard Pugh, Curate. 



LLANDUDNO. 

1. About 70, 127 last Easter, and near 
the same number every Easter, unless the 
miners happen occasionally to be more 
numerous. 

2. No. 

3. No. 

4. None. 

Edward Edwards, 

Curate of Llandudno, 



o 



NE glorious Bummer morning, during land of legend and story, and in my dreams 
last summer, I awoke at Harlech. I I saw the mighty son of Llyr watching the 



had conae all the way from London the day 
before ; and I had only a paaaing glimpse 
of the castle and of the sea, — the one so 
majestic and calm on its precipice, the other 
so full and restless under the last light of 
the evening, — before sleep came upon me 
with over-powering might. Even while 
asleep I knew I was in the heart of the 



Irish fleet as it neared the land, and the 
bard of sleep descrying lands beyond the 
bay and its encircling mountaina 

And when the morning dawned, and 
when the sun rose over the furze-clad 
Merionethshire mountains, I beheld the land 
of sleep, — the land that gave Ellis Wynn 
his visions, — in all its splendour. Sand, 
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mountain, and cloud, — it is no wonder 
that so many flturiiig stories ore told about 
a country whose ever-varying colours make 
the ima^nation associate it with sleep and 
life rather than with dead earth. Far 
back in the twelfth century, before the 
castle was built, this scene was a delight to 
many a monk as he listened to the tale of 
the white-bosomed daughter of Llyr. On 
a summer afternoon, so runs the story, a 
great king and his court sat on the rock 
of Harlech, above the ocean. And they 
saw thirteen ships approaching them from 
the south of Ireland, borne swiftly and 
silently towards them by a fair wind. One 
ship sped on before the others, and a shield 
was raised with its boss towards the shore 
in token of peace. The Irish landed, and 
Branwen was given in marriage to their 
king,^aiid around this marriage are woven 
tales of magic and craft that have come 
down to us as the essence of the poetry of 
heathen Wales. 

After the conquest of Wales, Edward the 
First built a castljs at Harlech, the most 
southern of the castles that were built to 
guard the fortresses of Eryri. From the 
walls of all his castles, — Conway, Car- 
narvon, Cricieth, and Harlech, — the 
mountains he tried to conquer can be seen, 
a mighty and a glorious company. Harlech 
remained the furthest English colony in 
Wales, and it has been- invariably the last 
castle to hold out in the defence of every 
lost cause. 

In Glendower's time the castle was often 
in great danger; the little man Howel 
Vychan went over the mountains to 
Conway to say that, unless aid came 
speedily from Chester, the castle would be 
delivered over to Owen. In the Wars of the 
Boses, Harlech was the scene of more than 
one romantic episode. To it, footsore and 
robbed by her own servant, Queen Margaret 
came after the battle of Northampton. At 
Harlech she had many great gifts, and was 
greatly comforted. She departed, " riding 
behind a young poor gentleman of four- 
teen," and was conveyed secretly to Jasper 
Tudor, who ruled Wales almost as king in 
those days. The story of Dafydd ab Einion 
is well known, — how he said that he would 
defend the castle imtil every old woman in 
France would have heard of the siege of 



Harlech just has he had defended a town in 
France until every old woman in W«leB 
had heaxd of its siege. It is said that Sir 
Richard Herbert prevailed upon ab Einion 
to surrender the castle on condition of 
having his life and liberty. Edward IV. 
refused to observe the condition, until Sir 
Richard Herbert threatened to place ab 
Einion back in Harlech castle, telling the 
king he could send whom he liked to oiing 
him out. The "March of the Men of 
Harlech " is, according to tradition, as old 
as this siege; but musical critics say that 
it does not date further back than the 
eighteenth century.* I once heard Professor 
Nichol of Glasgow lecture on war music. 
He had given the Marseillaise high praise, 
and he went on to say that there was only 
one finer march in the world. 

"Scots whae hae," many ready Scots 
voices shouted. 

" No," he said, " it is the March of the 
Men of Harlech." ^ 

I was told of many a deligluul walk 
around Harlech, and I read glowing ac- 
counts in a Welsh book of the home or Ellis 
Wynn on the sea-shore and of the home of 
Edmund Prys far away in the mountains, of 
the Roman steps and plentiful bilberries, of 
the little deserted church on the very edge 
of the sands where the gulls hover round 
the grave of a Welsh poet who praised their 
beauty. 

But I wished to see more of North Wales. 
I travelled along the lovely coast of 
Cardigan Bay as far as Avon wen, and then 
struck across a bleak country to Carnarvon. 
Thence, after seeing its princely C€istle, I 
passed through several exquisite little 
watering-places, all full, and stopped at the 
quiet old town of Conway. Its walls are 
complete, bits of architecture everywhere 
reminds one of its old importance, the bones 
of those hurriedly buried in the time of the 
plague lie beneath the pavements, and at 
least one ghost visits the scenes of its old 
delights. The Plas Mawr, the glory of the 
town in Elizabethan times, has been again 
made by the Association of Cambrian 
Artists into one of the most interesting 
places in North Wales. Something con- 

* Ernest David, Id his EtvuAea Historiquet tur la poMe et la 
musique dans la Cambrie, p. lOG, while calling this air *' fort bean 
et d'une allure grandiose," gives it as his opinion,—" Je ne pense 
pas que cet air soit antdrieur au XVIII* sitele." 
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tinually reminds (me that the town has a 
histoiy. The mayor of Hereford lately 
demanded a dish of fish which he declared 
to be his due when he passed through the 
town. It was found, however, that the 
dish is due to the marquis of Hertford, 
when he passes through the town, and that 
it is due from the tenant of the dismantled 
castle as part of his rent. 

Leaving Conway and its historic remains 
behind me, I found myself in a stream of 
holiday seekers from Liverpool and Man- 
chester. Llandudno and Rhyl, and all the 
little watering places between, were full of 
them. I sought rest, and turned at Rhyl 
into the Vale of Clwyd. I stopped at St. 



Asaph. I found myself in a very comfort- 
able old-fashioned hotel, and in what I 
believe to be the most quiet place in the 
whole world. The little cathedral does not 
invite attention ; and the monument raised 
by public subscription to Bishop Morgan, 
the translator of the Welsh Bible, is too 
much like the Martyrs' Memorial at Oxford 
to arouse curiosity. But the quietness and 
the dreamy air of the little place make it 
an ideal home for him who is content 
with his own thoughts and does not care 
what is being said and done in the world. 
For walks go to Harlech, for historic 
remains go to Conway, for rest go to St. 
Asaph. 
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NOT long since I journeyed into the part 
of this kingdom which is called 
Wales, from whence the eldest sons of the 
kings of Great Britain take their titles. I 
found more remains of ancient vassalage 
amongst the common people, and a greater 
simplicity of manners, than is to Be met 
with in England. 

The language is still spoken by the 
present people which was in use in the time 
of Caesar's invasion, and, if you believe the 
natives, as it was by our first parents in 
Paradise. It has not an ill sound when put 
into verse as it was repeated to my ears by 
a gentleman of the country, yet I believe 
that it would be difificult for a stranger 
to acquire it, particularly the Italian. 
Nothing can be more difterent than the 
pronunciation of these two languages, the 
words in our tongue terminating in vowels, 
those in this having scarce any in use in 
their alphal et. For this reason strength 
makes the excellence in the Welsh, as 
sweetness does in the present Roman ; and 
it is impossible for a stranger to obtain a 
true pronunciation without practising with 
something boiling hot in Ins mouth. 

There is a singular custom amongst the 
people of this part of the island, which is 
extremely useful and worth imitation, 
whenever two families have an inclination 



to marry, to make it known to their masters 
and he to his friends, who all send them 
something to begin housekeeping. Besides 
this, there are in different parts persons 
who are called bidders, from the use they 
make of them, who are sent around from 
house to house of their whole acquaintances. 
When a couple is to be wed, there is one 
chosen on each side ; they are dressed in 
their best apparel ; and, with a long staff, to 
which are tied knots of ribbons, their hats 
being decorated with the same finery, are 
sent out as ambassadors. These are the 
public orators, and chosen from amongst 
the best speakers amongst the common 
people ; which office they always preserve. 
Decked out in this pomp, they proceed two 
different ways ; and entering into the 
houses wherever they are ordered to go, 
make their speeches much in this manner, — 

David and Mary intend to manr on suoh a day, 
therefore father and mother, David and Mary, and 
other relations have sent me to bid you to the 
wedding. Whatever you shall give them at the 
time shall be restored at your nuptials (if they are 
not married), or to those of your fiiends when they 
shall be married, and in their names I bid you a 
good day. 

By this means it often happens that, if 
the couple who intends being married has 
lived in reputable service, they shall receive 



• Letten XXX, of ** Letten on the English Nation " bj Battlita Anceloni, a Jesuit, who resided manj jears in London ; from the 
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a hundred guineas to begin the world, and 
from this sum down to thirty is the general 
receipt. 

Two days before the wedding, they meet 
together in the house where this couple is 
to live, and bring their gifts, when they 
pajss the evening in merriment, and dance, 
and, what is something surprising, they all 
perform that exercise with an ease and 
grace which I have not seen amongst any 
peasants in Europe. 

They then meet at the same house on the 
nuptial day ; whence they proceed on horse- 
back to the church, two women upon some 
horses, two men upon others, a man and a 
woman,— women before men, void of all 
order. Before them is the best music they 
can get, the harp always, which, being 
suspended about the harper's shoulders, he 
plays as the horse trots along, as fast as he 
can, a random strumming of the strings. 
The harp and St. David are the most 
venerable objects of the Welsh people ; they 
are great lovers of music and singing ; and 
have one poet very renowned, whose works 
they sing at all festivals. 

In this manner they ride with great 
swiftness to the church to be married ; the 
haste they make is to signify the im- 
petuosity of their love for each other. The 
ceremony being finished, the company re- 
turns to make merry, which continues till 
evening. 

This is the Welsh way of marrying 
amongst the common people and servants ; 
by which you see the first difficulties of 
coming together are surmounted, marriage 
much encouraged, and this without taking 
anything from another, which he or his are 
to have again when he pleases to demand 
it. This is converting small sums to great 
use, and drawing advantage from numbers 
of poor people, nowhere practised but in 
this part of the island. 

It would be a custom highly useful for 
the poor of Italy, where a priest might 
exercise this function of a bidder with 
great ^clat ; and the public be considerably 
benefited by this ceremony. It will render 
people less timid in coming to the care of a 
family, and re-people the country more 
than any other encouragement I can think 
of ; and this without taxing anyone, a 
great consideration in all public benefit& 



This custom, good as it is, is not used 
by the Elnglish, perhaps not known to 
them. 

They have another very singular custom, 
which is that of covering, for a whole 
-year, the portrait of a person who is lately 
dead, with a mourning veil of black trans- 
parent crape, a kind of wearing weeds for 
himself; there were some hundred prints 
of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, a great 
favourite in this part of the kingdom, hung 
with crape after his death ; scarce a house 
in North Wales without one of them, and 
in some one in every room, in others one in 
every panel ; from thence you may judge 
of his power whilst alive. He was always 
complimented by his countrymen with the 
title of king in Wales. 

The country is in most parts moun- 
tainous, yet not sterile ; the hills being 
covered with grass and flocks of sheep. It 
seems there were herds of goats formerly 
in great plenty ; which animal, I know 
not the reason, is held in great contempt by 
the English, — notwithstanding his beard, the 
type of wisdom, — and is applied as a piece 
of ridicule emd sarcasm by them when they 
would satirize a Welshman. This satire 
has almost extii*pated the race of ^oats. 
Many of the valleys are fertile, and the 
rivers fine ; the prospect yields to nothing 
in Italy, — falling waters, ruined castles, 
woods, lawns, and rivers, distant oceans, 
rising hills, — all conspire to make it the 
study of a landscape painter ; no country 
yields a greater variety than this to men 
who love to be entertained by those rural 
pleasures. 

Yet for one English gentleman who 
crosses the river Severn to see this part of 
his nation, there are a hundred who travel 
into Italy, and neglect being acquainted 
with their fellow inhabitants. It is re- 
putable to have seen the cascades of 
Tirirone, and not know those of their own 
country. The peasants, though as free by 
law as those of England, retain yet a great 
deal of the obedience to their landloi-ds 
which was paid the barons of old ; and the 
sierth, so much attributed to the English, is 
yet ten times more visible in this part, 
amongst men of fortune, than in England. 
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The wife in Wales is scarce more than a 
housekeeper, and the husband much a 
sovereign. 

The natives are hospitable, and entertain 
strangers with a liberal and not unpolite 
air. Here you may live, with one pre- 
caution, in great plenty; you must re- 
member that your political principles coin- 
cide thoroughly with those of the master of 
the house, or perhaps the evening sacrifice 
to Bacchus may procure an expulsion ten 
miles distant from an habitable house at 
midnight, if you should differ from him in 
his notion of state affairs. The Chevalier 
de St. George has his health often drunk in 
this country ; which is most certainly a 
blooming promise of success after more 
than fifty years' exile. 

The peasants wear no shoes about their 
houses, and in their common travelling the 
roads thev carry them in their hands, and 
wash their feet near the towns which they 
are travelling to, when they put on them 
and their stockings; many of them, how- 
ever, have none. And yet these poor 
creatures would think themselves deemed to 
perpetual slavery if they were obliged to 
wear wooden shoes ; the ideas of wooden 
shoes, slavery, and French being all linked 
together in their imaginations ; they would 
scarce prefer them to confinement without, 
and as soon wear chains as preserve their 
feet from injury by these contrivances ; the 
flattering idea of being free, though bare- 
footed, gives them no little consolation 
amidst as much slavery as poverty and 
dependence can bequeath ; except in imagin- 
ation, the place, perhaps, where this and all 
our pleasures begin and end. 

There is one remarkable and essential 
difference between these people and the 
Scotch ; the first defend their countrymen 
and country in conversation, and retire if 
possible to live amongst their relations, 
when they have saved some little fortune 
in Englemd ; the latter speak highly of 



Scotchmen and Scotland, but never choose 
to see the land from whence they came. 
I am more inclined to think the Welshman 
more sincere than the Scot in his attach- 
ment to his country ; and for this reason, — 
the latter being Presbyterians, from which 
race I have remarked hypocrisy is almost 
inseparable. The Highlanders, who are 
episcopalians, resemble the Welsh. 

The inhabitants are extremely subject to 
anger, and to take revenge by law ; they 
resemble, amohast the English, the Normans 
in France ; their passions and parties pre- 
cipitate them into very strange divisions in 
their public trials, where they are jurymen , 
insomuch that all disputes *of consequence 
are carried into the cities of England, to be 
decided by the English juries, who have no 
partiality for either side in the debate. 

This is what I have collected for you in 
Wales, and though not so fashionable, nor 
the voyage so dangerous as going to 
measure the pyramids of Egypt, visiting 
the catacombs and cataracts of the Nile, 
— ^yet perhaps the Welsh custom of 
weddings being put into execution in Italy 

would impart as much utility as all P 's 

voyages, which you assured nie you have 
lately laboured through, I imagine by 
way of penance, instead of lashing yourself 
with a whip of thongs. Surely your 
Lent must have been severe, if, as you tell 
me, you abstained during that time from 
all good sense, and lived on such terrible 
meagre fare. 

Indeed, I could send you many drawings 
of ruins from this part, out alas ! we abound 
with too many of them in our own country ; 
and though I venerate the remains of 
ancient palaces and temples, I am enemy 
enough to that taste to wish every stone of 
old Rome converted into some useful and 
habitable building, to the city in its former 
glory and extent, though all the inscrip- 
tions and sculptures were demolished. 
Heaven defend this and me from the eyes 
and tongue of v^rtu. 
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Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. Being a zeal- 
ous protestant, was closely watched by his 
enemies, hence he was compelled to retire 
to Llaosonan, in his own native county, in 
order to complete his translation. And it 
was in a lonely and hilly part of Llansanan 
that the first Welsh Testament was com- 
pleted. 

The whole of the New Testament was 
not translated by William Salisbury. 
The first Epistle to Timothy, the first and 
second Epistles of Peter, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the Epistle of James were 
translated by Dr. Richard Davies, who also 
translated Joshua, Judges, Ruth and the 
two books of Samuel in " Parker's Bible." 
The book of Revelation was translated by 
Thomas Huet, about whom we know but 
very little. 

Now,although William Salisbury's Welsh 
Testament was the first published one, 
there are records extant to the effect that 
portions of the Bible were translated into 
Welsh as early as the second century. But 
whether this can be relied upon or not, we 
can be quite certain that portions of the 
Bible were translated into Welsh as early 
as the fifth and sixth centuries. 

lolo Morgannwg is reported to have said 
that the Bible had been translated to good 
Welsh in the . year 1540, by a certain 



Thomas Llewellyn who resided near Glyn 
Neath. This translation, lolo says, was 
not from the original, but from the English 
translation of William Tyndall. Somel>ody, 
ignorant of Welsh or ignorant of Hebrew 
and Greek, has made the assei tion that our 
Welsh Bihle is simply a translation of the 
English, and an improvement upon Thomas 
Llewellyn's. 

Next comes Dr. Morgan's Welsh Bibla 
This was published in the year 1588, 
twenty one years after the publication of 
William Salisbury's New Testament. 

William Morgan was bom at Fenmachno, 
Carnarvonshire, and was educated at St. 
John's College, Cambridge. In the years 
1568 and 1571 lie graduated B.A. audM.A., 
and in the years 1578 and 158-3 he gradu- 
ated B.D. and D.D. In 1595 he was made 
bishop of Llandafi", and in 1601 he was 
made bishop of St. Asaph ; and at this 
place, in the year 1604, he died, and was 
buried without anything to show his last 
resting place. Bishop Morgan was an ex- 
cellent Greek and Hebrew sdiolar ; and, for 
ten years, at Llanrhaiadr ym Mocbnant, he 
laboured hard at translating the book he so 
greatly loved. 

In 1620, Dr. Parry published his trans- 
lation of the Bible. Richard Parry was 
bom in 1560, at Ruthin. For some time 
he was a pupil of William Camden, at 
Westminster, who was considered one of the 
best scholars of the time. From West- 
minster young Parry proceeded to Oxford, 
where he soon distinguished himself ; and 
we are told that James the First esteemed 
him so much for his learning that, in 1640, 
— the year Dr. Morgan died, — he presented 
him with the bishopric of Bangor. Some 
regard Dr. Parry's Bible simply as a re- 
vision ol' Dr. Morgan's, but the improvement 
is so great and important in many respects 
that one cannot help regarding it as a new 
translation. Dr. Parry's translation is the 
translation we use to-day. 

Many attempts have been made at trans- 
lating the Bible anew, but the trifling gains 
in accuracy do not counterbalance the great 
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inferiority of style. Our Welsh Bible is 
equal in many respects to the English Re- 
vised Version ; it is considered to be one of 
the best translations of the Bible, often 
superior to the Septuagint and the Vulgate ; 
and it is dear, not only to the uneducated, 
but to the Welsh scholar. 



II. 



The Bible has greater relative importance 
in Welsh literature than it has in English 
literature. In the period of its translation, 
it was the sole treasure of the Welshman, — 
there being no printed plays or romances 
or books of travel printed in Welsh. It 
is the one book that has moulded our 
character, it is our sun and life, and only 
so far as other books reflect its light and 
beauty are they successful in Wales. 

One reason for its popularity is its 
simplicity. Its language is the language 
we use every day. In this raspect it may 
be compared with Luther's German trans- 
lation. It is both colloquial and classic. 
Its words are easily pronounced and under- 
stood by Welshmen, though they never 
learned the rules of pronunciation or of 
grammar. This is due, in a great measure, 
to the fact that compound abstract words 
are made out of simple native elements. 

The Welsh translation of the Bible is 
wonderfully correct. Let us test it by 
comparing it with the English Bible. In 
Matthew xiv. 2, we read, — " Am hynny mae 
nerthoedd yn gweithio ynddo ef." The 
Authorized Version reads, — * Therefore 
mighty works do show foiih themselves in 
Him." "Do show forth" are superfluous, 
and besides, the Authorized Version makes 
" works " a noun when really it is a verb. 
The Revised Version reads, — "Therefore 
do these powers work in Him," — this being 
the Welsh rendering. This difference be- 
tween the English Authorized Version and 
the Welsh proves that those Welsh trans- 
lators did not translate from the English, 
but from the original. 

Take another specimen, given by Pro- 
fessor T. Powell of Cardiff. In Luke ix. 14, 
we read, — '' Make them sit down by fifties 
in a company." In the Revised Version 
we read, — ^"Make them sit down in com- 
panies about fifty eacL" The Welsh has, 



— "Gwnewch iddynt eisteddyn fyrddeidiau 
bob yn ddeg a deugain ; " literally, — " Make 
them sit in tables of fifty each." Now the 
Welsh word hwrddy table, illustrates the 
Greek «x«r(o much more vividly than the 
English " company." 

La Matthew xiv. 4, and Corinthians viii. 9, 
the word Ifedrt is translated by the two 
words " lawful " and " liberty," thus show- 
ing lack of uniformity. The Welsh trans- 
lates it alike in both places ; or better, it 
intimates in the marsdn the literal meaning: 
of the word. The English does the same 
with the word i-yarina. In John iii. 16, it 
translates it " love," in 1 Corinthians xiii. 
and other places, it translates it by the 
word " charity." But here again the Welsh 
is consistent throughout. 

Again in Matthew xx. 1, " Early in the 
morning," is the reading of the Authorized 
Version, while the Revised reads, — "with 
the dawn," and this is again the reading of 
the Welsh translation. 

Take one more. In 1 Corinthians viii 1. 
the Authorized Veraion has "charity 
edifieth," but the Revised put on the 
margin, — " Greek bwUdeth up." Now the 
marginal reading of the Revised, which is 
the literal meaning of the Greek, is the 
Welsh reading. 

Again turn to Hebrews i. 1, and in the 
Authorized Version you will read, — " Who 
being the brightness of His glory and the 
express image of His person." For "express 
image" the Welsh has "wir lun," "the 
very or true image," which is also the read- 
ing of the Revised Version once more. But 
in the latter part of the same verse, the 
Welsh excels even the Revised Version, — 
" Sit down on the right hand of the majesty 
on high " in Welsh is, — " Eistedd ar dde- 
heulaw y mawredd yn y goruwch leoedd," 
literally, — " Sit down on the righ hand of 
the majesty in exceedingly high placea" 
" On high " but very faintly expresses the 
force of the Greek ^^Xon. 

These few examples are sufficient to 
prove that our Welsh translators were men 
of patience and of learning, and that they 
translated the Bible directly from the 
original. 

If the coiTectness of the Welsh Bible ap- 
peals to the scholar, what appeals to the 
ordinary Welshman is the rhythm of its 
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diction. The most prosaic parts of speech, 
names and numbers, have been made to 
flow most beautifully. In reality we may 
call the Welsh Bible poetry in prose. The 
most superficial reader of it cannot help 
being struck by its wonderful ease and flow 
of diction. Every reader of the Welsh 
Bible is charmed with such verses as, — ** A 
Duw a ddywedodd 'Bydded goleuni,' a 
goleuni a fu." "And God said, *Let there be 
light,' and there was light." Take again, — 
" Felly yr hwyr a f u a r boreu a f u y dydd 
cyntaf ." " And the evening and the morn- 
ing were the first day." Here the Welsh 
not only excels the English in euphony 
but also in correctness. The Welsh has the 
verb *' was " after both " evening " and 
" morning," but the English makes evening 
and morning subject to the verb "were." 
" The evening and the morning were." But 
the Revised Version reads, — "and the 
evening was and the morning was the first 
day ; " and this is the reading of the Welsh 
Bible. Notice also the rhythm of the new 
name in which God reveals Himself to 
Moses, — " Ydwyf yr Hwn ydwyf." " I am 
that I am." But there is a fulness and a 
swing about the Welsh which is not in the 
English. Here is another, — "Taflod<l y 
march a4 farchog i'r mdr." " The horse and 
his rider hath He thrown into the sea." 
The Welsh clings to your mind and you 
cannot forget it. Let me give one other 
example. In the book of Revelation xiv. 1, 
the seer says that he saw the Lamb stand- 



ing on Mount Sion and with him he saw 
"an hundred forty and four thousand." 
This is not at all pleasing. The Revised 
Version is better, — " A hundred and forty 
and four thousand," But notice the Welsh, 
— " a chydag Ef bedair mil a saith ugeiinmil." 
It is a little gem. And of such gems as 
these our Welsh Bible is full. It is no 
wonder it is so musical ; for God had pre- 
pared those early translators of our Bible 
to their noble task by fllling their souls 
with poetry as well as their heads with 
learning.* Those men were not only scholars 
but also poets, and their poetry will live 
unto the ages of the future in the poetical 
diction of the Welsh Bible. 

The German may praise his Goethe, the 
Italian his Dante, and the Englishman his 
Shakespeare, but the Welshman invariably 
praises his Bible. Its history he adores, its 
poetiy he esteems, and its marvellous story 
he loves in his very heart. And he is 
never tired of singing, — 

" Dyma Feibl anwyl lesu, 

Dyma rodd debeulaw Duw ; 
Dongys hwn y flfordd i farw, 

Dengys hwn y ffordd i fyw 
Dengys hwn y codwm erchyll, 

Gaf wyd draw yn Eden drist ; 
Dongys hwn y ffordd i'r bywyd, 

Drwy adnabod lesu Grist." 

Zechariah H. Lewis. 



• '* The Welsh Bible wna transUted at a time when Welah poetry 
was paasiug into Welsh prose. It is prose, but with the afterglow 
of poetry on it." 
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'\^rHEN night beneath her sable wings 

Our world and all things hideth, 
Though woodland choirs no more are heard 

Thy song, sweet bird, abideth; 
And if there be within thy heart 

Some bitter smart sharp stingmg, 
Thou f ailest not till morning break 

To ease thy ache with singing. 

And like to thee the partner fair 

Than rubies rare more precious, 
Though sun withdraw and earth o*er shrouds 
With murky clouds vexatious ; 
Liverpool. 



When daylight-comforters shall flee 
More faithful she, — discreetest, — 

In darkest night of pain and wrong 
Then is her song the sweetest. 

Although perchance her tender breast 

With grief opprest may languish, 
From those beloved lest woe betide 

Her song doth hide her anguish ; 
Nor through the dreary night shall cease 

That song of peace and gladness, 
Till mom arise with golden ray 

And charm away her sadness. 



SOME MERIONETHSHIRE CHURCHES. 

By the LA.TE W. W. E. Wynne, of Peniabth. 
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BARMOUTH. 

ITHIN a short dis- 
tance of the south 
side of the church 
at Barmouth is an 
old building, which 
we believe is used 
as a warehouse, and 
was, — perhaps still 
is, — known by the 
name of Tygwyn 
yn Bermo. It was, 
sometime since, 
nearly in ruins, but 
has of late years 
been partially if 
This building is said 
to have been erected by Griffith Vaughan 
of Cors y Gedol, in the reign of Edward IV. 
or of Richard III., to enable Vaughan more 
readily to communicate with Jasper Tudor, 
Earl of Pembroke and his nephew Henry, 
young Earl of Richmond, then fugitives in 
France, than he could do at Cors y Gedol. 
A contemporary poem, in the Welsh langu- 
age, written upon the erection of Tygwyn 
yn Bermo, is believed to be extant.* It is 
also said that from Cors y Gedol the two 
earls escaped to France, in the former reign. 
The following extract, relating to this sub- 
ject from a MS. in the autograph of Robert 
Vaughan, of Hengwrt, the Merionethshire 
antiquary, may be interesting to our 
readers, — ^'^This Griffith Vaughan was in 
great credit with Jasper Earl of Pembroke, 
who lay in his house at Cors y Gedol, when 
he fled to France, in the time of Edward 
IV., and as some report, Harry, the Earl of 
Richmond, with him, who afterwards was 
king of England." We find in Hume, who 

fives as his authority Babington and 
olydore Virgil, that "the Earl of Pem- 
broke, who was levying forces in Wales, 
disbanded his army when he received 
intelligence of the battle of Tewkesbury 



(in 1471); and he fled into Brittany with 
his nephew, the young Earl of Richmond." 

LLANABER. 

Poor in their architectural features as are 
generally the churches of North Wales, and 
perhaps, in particular those of Merioneth- 
shire, the church of Llanaber may without 
hesitation be pronounced as one of the ex- 
ceptions. Though small, it consists of a 
nave, with clerestory, side aisles, and chancel 
of pure ** early English " architecture. In 
the exterior of the church there is nothing 
remarkable but its beautiful southern door- 
way. We would therefore recommend an 
examination of its interior. Unfortunately 
this church is in a very dilapidated state, 
and the north side of the chancel is much 
disfigured by a comparatively modem 
transept. The east end of the chancel has 
only a single lancet window, which is of 
very unusual occurrence. 

LLANEGRYN. 



"* Maniuoript history of the Vaugbans, of Con y Oedol, by W. 
Vaughan, Esq., In the Mostyn Libraiy. 



To the ecclesiologist, the antiquary, or 
the admirer of magnificent scenery, there 
are few more interesting excursions from 
Dolgelley than to this little church ; distant, 
by the magnificent coast road commanding 
a view of the summit of Snowdon and the 
long line of the Carnarvonshire mountains, 
about eighteen miles ; by the scarcely less 
beautiful mountain one, about twelve. 
But let a fine day be chosen for a visit to 
Llanegryn. On a wet or cloudy day, the 
tourists' view along the coast will be con- 
fined to the waste of waters, above the 
margin of which he travels ; should he 
choose the mountain road, if the weather 
be not fine, he will find himself enveloped 
in fog, nearly the whole way. Llanegryn 
church is prettily situated on an elevated 
bank above the village. From the church- 
yard, the south-east part of the Bay of 
Cardigan appears to be completely land- 
locked, and might be mistaken for a large 
lake. But that which renders this unpre- 
tending edifice so worthy of a visit, is its 
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magnificent rood loft, which has been styled 
" the glorious rood loft " of Llanegryn,* and 
" the most beautiful specimen of church art 
in North Wales."t The date of this in- 
teresting work may be attributed to the 
commencement of the 14th century, — 
probably about the year 1500, — it is con- 
sequently in the late perpendicular style of 
English architecture, and is supposed to 
have been erected by the monks of 
Cymmer or Vaner, who were the pro- 
prietors of the great tithes of the parish. 
Llanegryn church contains also a very 
interesting, though nide font, of early 
Norman work. It is in the form of what 
is known as the Norman cushion capital, 
and the mode in which the upper part of 
the square exterior is rounded off so as to 
accommodate it to the circular interior is 
very remarkable. A font, somewhat similar 
to this, but of better workmanship, is in 
the church of the next parish, Llanfihangel. 
Llanegryn church is now undergoing a 
thorough restoration. The carved oak 
ceiling over the altar has been repaired and 
i*estored. The sacrarium, or enclosure with- 
in the altar rails, has been raised a step, as 
much as the sill of the window would allow 
of, a pattern of encaustic tiles has been laid 
in the centre of the old marble pavement 
with which the sacrarium is floored, and 
the step has been faced with tiles of the 
same description ; three new windows have 
also been inserted. The last window is a 
copy from one, probably of late decorated 
work, in the church of Llantisilio in 

• Hierologus. 

t A letter from the Secretary to the Cambridge Ecclesiol )gical 
Society. 



Anglesey. The tracery of it i^ ^ood, but 
the window has some of the faults of the 
original ; in particular, the too great size 
of the hood moulding, and the want of 
sufficient weathering in the sill. The walls 
of the chancel are almost covered, perhaps 
we might say disfigured, with the monu- 
ments of the Peniarth family, which, 
though handsome of their sort, are in bad 
style of the early part of the last and 
present centuries. The oak roof of this 
church, though plain, is not bad, and was 
probably erected in the fifteenth century. 

TOWYN. 

In this church, the nave of which is 
rude, but probably extremely early Norman 
work, is perhaps one of the earliest 
Christian inscriptions in North Wales. It 
is the monument stone of St. Cadvan, the 
founder of the church, and on the same 
stone is inscribed a brief memorial of 
Cyngen, who is supposed to have been one 
of the princes of Powis. The date which 
may ba assigned to this stone cannot be 
much later than the middle of the sixth 
century ; it affords an unanswerable proof 
that the cross is incorrectly considered by 
some as a Romish svmbol, as that sacred 
symbol of our faith is inscribed upon the 
stone, which must have been erected nearly 
half a century before the British church 
refused, at the dictation of Pope Gregory 
the First, to acknowledge Augustine the 
monk as their archbishop, telling him 
plainly " we shall not be thy subjects," and 
that they knew of no authority he had 
over them. 



>» ^ »" 



HOW MAURICE KYFFIN LED ME INTO TROUBLE. 



CHAPTER I. 

ONE day, some time ago, I found the 
following entry in the Manuscript 
Working Catalogue of the British Museum, 
under the head of ** Maurice Kyffin," — 

**A Defence of the Honourable Sentence and 
Execution of Mary, queen of Scots. At London 
printed by John Windet, 1587." 

I already knew of KyfEn's translations 
of the Andria of Terence ; of his " Blessed- 



ness of Brytaine," published partly in 
1587, and reproduced with additions in 
1588; and of his translation of Jewel's 
Apologia Ecclesiae Anglicanae. The 
entry about the Queen of Scots came upon 
me as a revelation. I made out a ticket 
and sent for the book. The ticket was 
presently returned to me at the t&Ue 
where I sat with a remark in pencil, — 
"Large room." I immediately proceeded 
to the square room at the back of the 
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Keading Room, and the book was produced. 
It is a small quarto without pagination, 
very beautifully printed, and bound, and in 
an excellent state of preservation. The 
title page does not reveal the name of the 
author, — the little volume was published 
anonymously. 

The year 1587 is memorable in the 
history of Queen Elizabeth, for it was in 
that year that Mary Queen of Scots was 
executed at Fotheringay. The execution 
took place on the eighth of February. 
The Defence was registered with the 
Stationers on the eleventh, or only three 
days after. 

It contains eight chapters. The contents 
are as follows, — 

" The first chapter conteining an analogie 
or resemblance between Jone, Queene of 
Naples, and Marie, late Queene of Scotlande. 

" The second chapter conteining an other 
analogie or resemblance between the 
Emperor Licurius and the said Queene 
Mary. 

"The third chapter conteining certaine 
precedents of sundrie Emperors and Kings 
that have in some case put other Princes 
unto death. 

" The fourth chapter conteynin<y the actes 
and judgementes of sundrie Popes which 
have approved the death of some Princes. 

" The fift chapter conteining a confirma- 
tion of the Honourable Sentence and 
Execution passed against the late Scottishe 
Queene by sundrie reasons and authorities 
gathered foorth of the civil 1 and canon 
lawe. 

"The sixt chapter conteining severall 
answers to severall objections lately made 
against the said sentence. 

" The seventh chapter wherein is proved 
that in two especiall cases that the drawing 
of the sworde of the one Prince against 
another is not only lawful but most 
necessarie. 

"The conclusion upon the sum of the 
saide chapters." 

The conclusion occupies four and a half 
pages, and from its tone seems to be semi- 
official. A few specimen sentences may 
serve for illustration, and be of interest. 

" Wherefore let all the world witness, 
and the consciences of good men which 
without all partial affection in the single- 



ness of their hearts follow and favour a 
truth, what the Prince and people of 
England, for the glory of God and . 
furtherance of his truth, for the safeguard 
of Her Majestic and preservation of their 
estate, either could or should have done 
rather than this: by the death of one 
troublesome and treason-working person 
to have redeemed the quiet and safetie of 
themselves." 

" Let Kings and Princes of all nations of 
the earth witnes whether ever so many, so 
monstrous, so horrible treasons were cbm- 
mitfced by a Prince, a woman, and that 
against the Lord's Anointed in her own 
realme; and if they were, yet even they 
escaped unpunished. And heere, although 
so many impieties do call for vengeance 
and commande by God's lawe every 
magistrate to justice so high a trespasse ; 
yet see, upon pitie rather than polUcie 
hoping for amendments rather than 
looking for a newe conspiracie, not 
barkening to the manifold requestes of her 
humble, loyall, and most loving subjectes, 
Her Majestic continued her a troublesome 
Jonas in the shippe of England still ; yet 
notwithstanding after, since the graceless 
minds of malecontented subjectes could not 
be so satisfied nor Her Majesty's great 
clemency could e worke in them a con- 
science of their dutie, but like nettles, the 
gentler they were handled the more they 
stinged." 

" What man of reason, in whom there 
is any natural love to his countrie or 
apparence of an honest man would not 
counsell by justice to remove the Scottishe 
Queene, the very plague and calamitie of 
our country, the very groundwork and 
chief impulsive cause of all these treasons 
and conspiracies, the hope of discontented 
subjectes, and the very cause for whom the 
Pope thundereth and keepeth this stir for 
whom so many monstres have adventured 
themselves to destroy Her Majestic, and for 
whose sake others pretend to have just 
cause to invade this lande." 

"To conclude, since that mercy is 
without mercie that spareth one to the 
spoil of many ; since to do justice on the 
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offender cannot but be honourable, and 
God is well pleased in the punishment of 
the wicked; since there was no hope of 
reconcilement with one which deadly 
hated, and was still aspiring to the present 
possession of the kingdome; since there 
was no remedie left but to justice her or to 
live in continual fear of being daily 
murdered, many attempting since her 
sentence published to destroy Her Majestic; 
since many good Princes have redeemed 
their safeties with the death of other, and 
their is no just place or cause left to her of 
complaint that is so dealt with as she 
would have dealt with other, — 

"Let other Princes and peoples of the 
earth make the Queen of England's case 
their case, and the state of Englande the 
state of their countrie, then I doubt not 
but as Englande hath done so would they 
have done, and as Englande is right sorie 
that such treasons were committed, so 
would they sorrow if they escaped un- 
punished." 

It will be observed that the writer does 
not seem to be speaking to his fellow- 
countrymen, but to other nations and their 
sovereigrs. As I have said, the Defence 
seems to be semi-official. As some sort of 
confirmation it is interesting to observe 
that a French version of the Defence was 
published in France in 1588. French was 
the language of diplomacy, and it was 
perfectly well understood at Rome, Madrid, 
and all the European courts. -Still it is 
not likely that the book was issued for 
public sale in France, Spain, or Italy. 
There would be no demand which would 
repay author and publisher. A copy of 
the translation is preserved at the Biblio- 
theque Nationale in Paris ; there is another 
at the Bodleian, and a third at Jesus College, 
Oxford; but there is not a copy of the 
English edition at any of these. 

The volume has a local, a specially 
Welsh, as well as a general interest. 
Elizabeth and Mary were both the grand- 
daughters of Henry the Seventh, and 
Henry the Seventh was the grandson 
of Owen Tudor, of Penmynydd, and both 
Elizabeth and Mary of Scotland were 
separated consequently from Owen Tudor 
by only three generations. They were 
both sovereigns, and both in their own 



persons the representetives, each on her 
own side, of one of the greatest intellectual 
conflicts in the history of religion and of 
humanity; both were beautiful, both 
amiable and most accomplished women; 
one of them perhaps the greatest female 
sovereign in the history of our race, the 
other one of the most unfortunate 
characters on record; both were served 
and loved with the most romantic devo- 
tion by their Welsh servants; Morgan, 
Salesbury, John Jones, Donne, and Parry, 
for instance, in the interests of Mary, 
conspiring to assassinate Elizabeth ; and 
Kyffin appoint'^d apparently to defend 
Elizabeth for the execution of Mary. 

The selection, if true, of Kyffin for the 
work was an honour to himself, ac yn 
ogoniant i hen Wlad y Bryniau, I 
reflected that it is singular that this 
Defence has been scarcely, if at all, noticed 
by English historians ; but I did not doubt 
the accuracy of the catalogue, which, 
though not absolutely free from error any 
more than any other human work, is a 
monument of the labour and of the care of 
the authorities of one of the greatest 
libraries of all time, — a colossal monument 
of accurate work. I must confess that I 
felt inclined to congratulate myself upon 
the discovery that I seemed to have made. 
But two questions recurred to me again 
and again, — (1) Is this Defence semi- 
official ? (2) Is it the work of Maurice 
Kyffin ? Elizabeth and her ministers 
keenly appreciated the value of semi- 
official declarations through the press and 
otherwise. In truth the press was a very 
powerful weapon on both sides of the 
conflicts and controversies of the Reforma- 
tion. Whenever Elizabeth and her 
ministers could not "see the end from 
the beginning," they cleared the way for 
her policy by a book or pamphlet, pub- 
lished sometimes anonymously, at other 
times under the name of some leading man 
like Jewel, whose apology for the Church 
appeared at a moment of grave national 
difficulty, and which answered its purpose 
admirably. 

The queen's position in 1586-7 was a 
most difficult one, and her circumstances in 
some respects in that year were more 
painfully embarrassing than at any 
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previous time in her life. Mary Stuart, at 
once Queen of Scots, Dowager Queen of 
France, and Elizabeth's own nearest blood 
relation, in one breath begged for mercy 
" by the soul and memory of their grand- 
father, Henry VII.," and in the next she 
warned Elizabeth and her advisers that the 
circumstances of the trial at Fotheringay 
would somewhere be subject to revisal, and 
that the theatre of the whole world was 
much wider than the kingdom of England. 
It has been fashionable with historians to 
impute the queen's extreme personal 
agitation to dissimulation. But were her 
crown and person safe ? Did she hei self 
think so ? The extracts from the Defence 
suflSciently indicate the nature of the 
rumours and alarms which kept sovereign 
and people in a state of intense and 
permanent panic. 

Elizabeth had been less than a woman 
if, on the eighth of February, 1587, she 
could have looked back on the past and 
forward to the future without some terror. 
She of all people must have realised that 
she was the grand-daughter of a king who 
had no legal title to the crown except the 
sword with which he had finally destroyed 
the ancient nobility and the feudal system 
together. The House of Tudor had 
occupied the throne less than 50 years 
when her father shattered the political 
power of Rome in this country. These 
were mighty deeds, among the mightiest 
described in the pages of history, but they 
entailed on Elizabeth an inheritance of 
stupendous danger. Nor was this all. She 
herself had been bastardized by the act of 
her father ; she had been excommunicated 
by the Pope, and her Catholic subjects had 
been released from their allegiance to her. 
Philip of Spain had many strong personal 
reasons for wishing to humble her and her 
kingdom. Two years afterwards the 
arrival of the Armada supplied a comment 
on the fears which possessed queen and 
people alike. Every force, spiritual and 
temporal, seemed to be against her. What 



wonder if she appeared hysterical at times? 
What wonder if that frame of iron, and 
heart of steel, for once gave way? The 
re-action came quickly. She was queen of 
England still, and strong in the affection of 
the majority of her subjects, — who had 
embraced the doctrines of Jewel. She and 
her ministers might very well have thought 
that in the present distress another 
Apology might be useful. Is this the 
true account of the origin of the Analogic ? 
That it was semi-official is rendered all the 
more probable when we consider the dates. 
It seems to have been issued within three 
days of the execution. It is difficult to 
account for its appearance from any pen 
not officially inspired. It was, like Jewel's, 
a book with a purpose, and written by 
somebody who lived very near the facts, 
probably in anticipation of the execution. 
The first news of that event was not 
improbably carried to some of the capitals 
of Europe in the little volume which 
apparently was to serve as Elizabeth's 
justification. Many of the statements of 
the Defence bear a strong family likeness 
to official utterances made in both Houses 
of Parliament and in State papers accessible 
only to very few persons indeed at the 
time. On the other hand, the volume is 
scarcely worthy of the occasion which 
called it forth. It is not a great work. 
That is the strongest conceivable argument 
against the theory of its semi-official 
origin. But the facts and arguments 

?assed muster in Parliament and in the 
'rivy Council. Why not in the European 
courts? 

After all, the semi-official nature of the 
Defence is a matter more of general than 
of local interest. Semi-official or not, 
was it the work of Maurice Kyffin ? I 
read the little volume once more, in order, 
if possible, to discover whether I could 
find any internal evidence on the one side 
or the other. I could not find much, yet I 
seemed to find a little. The reader may be 
interested to know what that little was. 
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"pBEN FARDD, whose full diaty was never in- 
■^— ' tended by him for publication, was. especially 
in his later years, ouo of the grandest and most 
majestic figures in Welsh literature. In those early 
days of Welsh education, it was the diisire of every 
ambitioua Welahmau in Qn-ynedd to go to Eben's 
school at Clyuog. A few days ago I met one of 
his di9cii)le8. one of the most prominent men in 
Wales, and he expressed the views of every pupil 
of Eben's I have met, when he said,^" He was a 
&;rand character, I would have laid my life donn 



The tenth and last yearly meeting of the Notth 
Wales Acholarship Association was held at the 
University College at 
Bangor last month. 
under the presidency of 
H. Bulkeley Price, J.P., 
the Moorings. The As- 
socintion now ceases to 
exist because it has done 
its work. W. Cadwaladr 
Daviee, the secretary 
from the bemnning, 
stated that nearly three 
thousand pounds hud 
been paid in scholar- 
ships, to make up for the 
absouce of intermediate 
schools. The gap be- 
tween the elementary 
schools and the Uoi- 

veraity CoUef^s havtog g Bdlxei^t Pwce. 

now being filled, the 

further efforts of the Association, which has done 
such excellent work, are not needed. 



W. Llewelyn Williams is certainly one of the 
best journalists in Wales. His vigorous articles, 

especially those beaiing is a body of mbu auu 

on Welsh life and his- distinguished for 

tory, show a freshness business capabilities, 

and originality that are some very distin- 

very refreshing in these guislied for learning. 

days of perfunctory I have been told that, 

writings. If there is when the candidates 

any branch of literature tor the post of teacher 

in which resourceful of Old French ap- 

Welshmeu can serve peared before the 

their country in these Council, they had to 

days, it is journalism. prove their qualifi- 

Mr. Williams' knowledge cations by talking 

of Welsh literature and French there and 

of Welsh life bos been then. But this is per- 

more useful even thanhis haps what modesty 

study of history in pre- made the Council 

paration for the ex- refrain from doing, 

amination of the Oxford though their teaming 

School of History. He would have justified 

to Justify Welsh thought them in doing it I 
took the story as a 



last three centuries has been the work of men who 
have, for very love of art, devoted their leisure 
hours to Welsh poetry and prose. Goronwy Owen 
was a struggling curate ; lolo Morgannwg, the 
palffiogr^her and antiquarian, was a working 
mason ; Dewi Wyn o Eivion was a tenant-farmer ; 
Thomas Stephens, the author of the " Literature of 
the Kymry," was a self-taught chemist ; Hiraothog 
was an Independent minister who never received 
any schooling ; Ceiriog was a station-master ; Dewi 
Wyn o Essyllt was a miller; Wateyn Wyn is a 
schoolmaster ; Charles Ashton, the bibliographer, 
is a pobccman ; and one of the chaired bards is an 
agricultural labourer. In Wales we have no 
leisured Tennysons, no travelled Brownings. No 
bard has ever won a competence for himself by 
the sale of his works. Wales presents the most 
interesting instance on record of a nation of 
peasants and working men devoting their spare 
time not to pleasure but t« literature. Wales is 
f^ent on proving that culture need not be the 
I luxury of the few, but th.it it can bo the possession 
' of a democracy. A working (arant tanner, — and 
"Till tenants in Wales are working farmers,— in the 
very heart of Carmarthenshire, gave evidence lal«Iy 
before the Welsh Land Commission. The original 
was written in Welsh, and the present writer had 
the privilege of doing it into English, the official 
language of the Principality. The farmer could 
not speak two words of Fnglish ; he hod never 
been taught Welsh in a day-school, and yet Pro- 
fessor Ehya, who was one of the Commissioners, 
was so charmed with the sense of style that the 
original evidence displayed that ho directed it to 
be printed in Welsh in the Appendix to the 
Report. And there it remains, a monument of the 
possibilities of Welsh, and of the criminal folly and 
waste ot the present system." 

The Council ot tlie University College of Wales 



 W. Ll. WlLUAXS. M.A 



has done much already 

to the larger English w;orld. 

" Nor should it be forgotten," he writes iu au 
English journal, " that all Wel^ literature for the 
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Last month the Council had to elect a 
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Method and Uietress of Metbodi ft had the great 
advantaj^ of the presence of Miss E. P. Hughes 
of Cambridge, whose advice on matters relating to 
the training of teachers is, of course, of the greatest 
value. As Master of Method, Poster Watson, a 
well known educationali&t, was elected. As Mistress 
of Method a very able young Welshwoman waa 
' elected with great 

unanimity. Miss 
Aona Bowlands is the 
daughter of the Hev. 
DanielHowlsnds, 
M.A.. of Bangor, who 
has done Wales very 
valuable service dur- 
ing the many years he 
was Princii>al of the 
Bangor Training 
College and especial- 
ly as editor of the 
Traethodyild. Mias 
Bowlands was edu- 
cated at Dr. Williams' 
school at Dolgellau, 
at the University 
Miss AMNi RowLABDS, B.A. College of North 
Wales and at the 
Cambridge Training College. For the last three 
years she has been Mistress of Method at the Edge 
Hill Training College. 

The appointment of J. Gwenogfryn 
Evans as sole inspector of Welsh manu- 
scripts meets with the unanimous approval 
of Welsh Boholars. It is of the greatest 
importance that this work should be done 
by one and the same man. so thiit the 
writings made by the same band can be 
immediately detected. Mr. Evans has 
done magnificent work in Welsh paliE>o- 
graphy already, and a catalogue of all 
existing Welsh manuscripts from his hand 
will he as great a boon aa even a Welsh 
student can imagine. There is a very in- 
tereating sketch of Mr. Evans' Ufe and 
work, written by Professor J, Morris 
Jones of Bangor, in one of the volumes of 
Cymku. 

Cymru'r PLA!fT for this month contains, 
among other things, the beat short story 
Daniel Owen has ever written. Cyuru 
has, as usual, articles by eminent Welsh 
writers and much valuable matter hitherto 
unpublished. The first book of the LLEIfOR, 
an illustrated Welsh quarterly, aiming at 
keeping the Welshman in touch with the 
most recent discoveries in history and 
Political Science and Political Economy, as 
well as in the subjects generally dear to 
Welshmen, is to be published by Mostrs. 
Hughes & Son, for January next. 

At last, it seems likely that IJywelyn is 
to have a memorial. A meeting was held at 
Uandrindod in August, and it directed the 



Rev. John Evans of Eglwys Bach, Ellfed, Llywelyn 
Williams, Miss Ellis of Cynlas, and the Rev. 
Gwynoro Davies to issue a circular and to convene 
a general meeting in London in November. With 
the circular is sent a short and telling statement, 
n which I holievo I detect the style of J. Arthur 
Price. He shiws that, while stately monumenta 
recall the fame and features of Grattan, Hoffer, 
Bruce, Wallace, and Joan of Arc, no statue or 
memorial recalls to the wayfarer or the native in 
Wales the names of St. David, Giroldus 
Cambrensis, Llywelyn ab lorwerth, or Owen Glen- 
dower. " It ia the duty of Welshmen, for the sake 
alike of their children, their country, their orities, 
and their visitors, not to allow the names of those 
who strove for Wales in other ages to lie hid in 4 
thankless oblivion." 



In my last number I stated that all artioles and 
poems appearing in Wales are at the disposal of 
anyone to republish tbem, with certain specified 
exceptions. It has been pointed out to me, however, 
that it would be invidious in some cases to make 
these distinotiona. As far as signed articles are 
concerned, I must withdraw what I said ; but per- 
mission to republish can generally be obtained by 
writing either to the writer of the article or to me. 



J. QvmNoarBur Evans, H.A. 



DERWELLION. 



THE LEGEND OF LLANTRI8ANT. 



I IS eaid thnt at LUn- 
txiaant town. 
A long, long while 
ago; 
{ There lived a man of 

Most cunning with 
iho bow. 
I No archer ever aimed 
as he, 
His atrowB always 
told; 

And warriors traTclled land and sea 
His exploits to behold. 

The town stood high above the land, 

With castle, keep, and hold ; 
Its people were a warlike baud, 

Who feared their leader bold. 
Derwellion was the chieftain's name, 

And from the castle keep 
He daily took a deadly aim 

That swept the rocky steep. 

A stranger, if he dared ascend 

The township's narrow pass, 
Came to a sad untimely end. 

By arrow wounds. Alas ! 
Derwellion never hurled a shaft 

Uncursed from off his bow ; 
And cursed his victims well, and laughed, 

When they fell dead below. 

Thus many a true and sturdy knight 

Who all the world would bravf^. 
Found low beneath Llantrisant's height, 

A melancholy grave. 
Meanwhile the town by plunder grew, 

And arms of iteel and bronze 
Made all the bold Derwellion orew 

As proud as Bommer swans. 

At war by day in fearful fray, 

In revelries by night. 
They passed their precious time away. 

And deemed it a delight. 
No flower or tree would grace the slopes. 

No birdsongs fill the air ; 
But bleak destruction, shattered hopes. 

Were witnessed everywhere. 



One day three saints of Christ appeared, 
And passed up through the fort ; 

In vain Derwellion's bow was reared. 
His aiTovq fell loo short I 



The three sped onward undismayed. 
Through every street thoy stroUod ; 

And passing, each one seemed arrayed 
In vestments wrought with gold. 

They toM the story of the Cross, 

Though all disdained to hear. 
And would have cast them out by forr«. 

But called Derwellion near, — 
" No saint shall over live," thoy cried. 

In this OUT dwcUing-place ; 
No legend of the Crucified 

Shall sway our warlike race." 

Derwellion scorning charged each saint,— 

" Go, quit at once the town. 
Or I without the least restraint 

Will fell you quickly down. 
My dauntless arm still holds the realm. 

As all the people know ; 
And saints shall never overwhelm 

The might of my crossbow." 

The holy men stood firm and still, 

One raised the cross on high. 
Nor feared Derwellion's awful will, 

And blatant ribaldry. 
" The cross," said they, '■ it shall provsil, 

And govern earth and sky ! 
And bowmen, thoueh enshrined in mail 

Must own it, or they die." 

With this the chief his sword unsheathed. 

But as he raisi^d the blade, 
By some strange prayer the saints had 

He to a stone was made ! [broathixi. 

A stone ; in likeness to a cross, 

Fixed firmly to the earth. 
With hoiroglyphics graved across 

The face and centre girth. 

In abject fear, tho people cried. ^ 

" O shrive us, holy three. 
And O thou Christ once crucified 

We now would follow thee. 
Shrive us ! shrive us ! men of God, 

Our sins are great we know. 
For we have stained the holy sod 

By cursed Derwellion's bow." 

Then prostrate low upon the ground, 

'The masses humbly fell ; 
While silence reigned, and ne'er a sound 

Conspired to break the speU, 
Save tho deep voice, the ancientmost 

Of the three saints, upheaved 
For benedictions on tlie host 

Who thus had fully shrived. 
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And from Uiat day on every hand, 

The town was ruled aright, 
For the grim terror of the land 

Had ceased to see the light ; 
The age of cruelty was done, 

And industry now throve, 
From mom each day, till setting-sun, 

Entranced by deeds of love. 

A church was raised, with massive shaft, 

Hard by the cross of stone ; 
And bells were cast with wondrous craft, 

To ring with matchless tone. 



Each bell was made from shafts and spears, 

And brazen arms of war, 
That peace might sound to distant ears, 

And ring from shore to shore. 

Then daily at the evening hour, 

The saints would blessings pour ; 
With sacred service from the tower 

"Whence cursing came before ; 
Until Uantrisant town became 

Beloved by all below. 
Through three poor saints of humble name. 

Who broke DerwelUon's bow. 

J. Craven Thomas. 
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ULES suggested by 
the general course of 
dailv occurrences in 
183G,— 

Jfinuary 25th. — 

Beware of going to 

N. I. too frequently. 

26th. — ^Beware of 

exceeding the present 

limits of your weekly 

ex — it — ure, — which 

at most is lOJd. ; ten 

and a half being 

2s. 5Jd. a month, or 

£2 5s. 6d. a year. 

29th. — It is by the aid of God alone I can 

succeed, I am myself so weak, O my God 

assist me to keep my resolutions. 

Febynutry 27th. — Never buy a newspaper; 
attend to your articulatory power, this too 
often betraying. 

April 20th. — An alarming increase ex- 
hibited in my private expenditure account ; 
I resolve to be more guarded and sparing 
in future; my principle shall be, — ^that a 
too expensive indulgence, though it be a 
temporary gratification, is nevertheless so 
neutralized by the embarrassment and re- 
morse which it occasions as not to be pro- 
ductive of any real pleasure or perfect 
satisfaction. Any indulgence therefore in- 
creases the pleasure of enjoyment inveraely 
as the cost of procuring it decreases. 

26th. — I vow to refrain from any un- 
necessary expense this week ; I also resolve 



to apply myself to my business in future 
with assiduity and vigour. Let my heart 
be light and free from remorse, guilt, and 
vanity, and my disposition will be also 
agreeable, easy, and blithesome. 

May 4th. — I must not be so foolish as to 
suffer myself to be tempted to ex. by some 
slight exhilarating feeling caused by a 
small quantity given me by others. 

13th. — I shall not sign as witness or 
otherwise any document presented to me 
for that purpose without a deliberate re- 
flection and examination of the contents of 
such document, with the probable con- 
sequence of signing the same. Attend to 
your articulatory powers (Rule of February 
27th.) 

JvXy 20th. — Rule, — -Do not enter into a 
too familiar conversation with the young 
w — en you are acquainted with; and in 
your necessary intercourse with them, re- 
frain from levity and vain talk, be dignified, 
serious, and kind. Determine to abstain 
as far as possible from dr — nk — ng ; keep 
your resolves like a man^ don't be weak 
and yielding ; persevere in a steady course 
of life. 

1837. 

January 1st. — Sunday, — Heard a 
pr. acher at Zion Chapel earnestly recom- 
mending all men and women not to drink 
a drop of any intoxicating liquor for ever ; 
this he deemed temperance, and he held it 
to be a grave sin to take even half-a-pint 
of ale, because they made malt on Sundays. 

May 6tL — Clynnog fair ; busy at shop 



814 WA 

throughout the afternoon. Robert Price, 
Plaa Du, called, requested some poetry to 
his stallion ; promised some. Owen Jones, 
Llandwrog, desired to have lines t-j Valiant 
seat him ; promised. 

15th. — Mary and Ellen went to Car- 
narvon, I and Catherine were left alone ; 
felt very dejected ; wife is certainly ii great 
blessing ; I pray God will permit us to live 
long together. 

21st. — Sunday, — My friendEvan Roberta, 
a sea captain, departed in the mail for 
Liverpool ; about six of his friends weie 
treat^ by him at N. Inn to 1 P. of A. each, 
amongst whom I was one ; I as well as 
some others were much affected at his 
departure. This is a sorrowful woild; 
friends must bo separated though ever so 
closely connected in the bonds of friend- 
ship ; he gave 6d. to each of my children ; 
he is a Sever young man, working his 
way through the world 
with considerable succe-s; 
may God protect him, an<l 
save his soul. In about 
twenty minutes after 
Captain Roberts left, my 
friend Parry of the firm 
of Potter & Comy. called, 
attended by a young 
gentleman who intro- 
duced himself as a fiiend 
of John Pughe; Parry <^"«^o- ^'" 
gave Id. to each of my children, and 
requested I would accompany them to Plas, 
went and took 2 G. of A. with them. I 
then went with my family to Zion Chapel, 
where my friend Robert Hughes, Uwch- 
law'rffynnon, preached ; I liked his plan 
very much, he endeavoured to be plain 
and useful, and did not attempt those 
rhetorical and philosophical flourishes so 
frequently the fault of young preachers. 
Yesterday, sent a letter enclosing some 

fioetry to Mr. Robert Price, Plas I>u ; the 
ines were made to his stallion at his 
request. Wrote six English stanza, two 
englynion, and a translation of one for 
Evan Roberts, to set one or more, he should 
like best, on the tombstone of his departed 
Love. Transmitted a letter by Evan 
Roberts to R. Tecwyn, being a critique on 
some translations of lines to Sir J. Moore. 
25th. — Rev. Evan Williams, Vrondeg, 



called ; wanted me to help him to make an 
englyn on Gutyn Peris' grave. 

25th.— Mr. Evan Williams still here ; Mr. 
William Jones, Carnarvon, also called. 

June 1st. — This is the day fixed for the 
election of guardians of the poor, I was 
engaged at the Clynnog election with the 
parish officers. Received 13s. for my 
trouble and for writing 18 warnings at 3d. 
each single. In the afternoon went as far 
ns Ty'n y Coed hill, — William Bryneryr's 
sloop was setting out of the creek with 
John Thomas, senior, on board for Liver- 
pool ; rested a while on Ty'n y Coed gate to 
look thereat, accompanied Evan Tynlon and 
Griffith Davies to the village, turned to 
Tyisaf for J P. of A, ; wife scolded me for 
taking even that, said she did jiot believe 
I went to the seashore, but that I was all 
the time (it this place ; I went to Eglwys 
y Bedd with tny little Catherine as soon aa 
I came back ; she said I 
had been at N. Inn, and 
said every hateful thing 
she could invent, the 
worst of all, however, 
was, that she suspected 
me capable of telling a 
lie to conceal this paltry 
lact from her. 

3i-d. — Yesterday and 

to-day feel very low. 

,to<roph^btE.o,.»,. jjg^j.j tii,.ough Mr. 

Hughes' maid that he was against his wife 
buying anything at mine, and that he was 
very false to me throughout, and all this 
chiefly on account of the quarterly pound 
for poor children's school I get from him. 
I was partly aware of this before, which 
I understood from his stingy and ni^ard 
disposition, together with the evident 
duplicity he always manifests in his 
intercourse with others. I wish I could 
get rid of him and his pound by being 
placed in some other situation, or enabled 
to live on my other resources independent 
of his paltry school. 

5th — Last night my wife was taken ill 
in chapel, and had a very agonising fit, 
similar to a former fit she had last winter; 
went to meet her as far as Caerpwsan after 
putting children in bed. She was coming 
in the arm of her father, very weak and 
pale; assisted her to bed; I was very 
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much concerned at seeing her so ill ; had a 
bad rest throughout the night; thought 
how hard it would be for my little dear 
children and myself to be deprived of her ; 
prayed God to spare us, and to forgive us 
our sins in mercy, for Jesus' sake. This 
morning she is rather better, thank God. 
Another scene presented itself to me at ten 
o'clock ; that recreant half sister, with her 
two base children, called at Eglwys y 
Bedd ; did not take much notice of them, 
and they left; but heard wife say she 
asked a bit of bread at my door ; wife gave 
her some bread and butter, and she went 
oflF directly, desiring God's blessing for 
same. This miserable, imprudent woman, 
being half idiotic, has thrown herself to 
great trouble and indigence through her 
folly and mischievous disposition. Very 
rainy ; I very low ; wife's sister here. Saw 
a person this day whom I have not seen 
for eleven years I dare say, but who 
formerly, in the days of my childhood, was 
better to me than all mankind, excepting 
my parents. This person was Jenny Price, 
Plas Du ; she stood in my shop with a faint 
trace of her former beauty still lingering 
on her count*»nance, and the characteristic 
occasional vibration of the body when 
commencing to speak still retained. 

6th. — Last vestry at Clynnog; first 
meeting of Guardians at Carnarvon. Wife 
went to chapel at night, it being the night 
of the Monthly Meeting at Brynaera. I 
took slily more than was proper of A. 
What can I do to myself? I hereby 
resolve not to take any more on purpose at 
home, unless I be compelled or invited by 
some person, and then not more than is 
proper. O Lord, grant me thy grace to 
strengthen me against this ray besetting 
sin. Amen. 

11th. — Spoke publicly at Eglwys y Bedd 
to the school, about Mr. Hughes and 
Humphrey. 

12th and 13th. — Canvassing the guard- 
ians through letters, for the ofiice of 
district auditor. In the evening went to 
Llanllyfni, via Bontlyfni, where I left a 
note for Mr. R. Jones, Bryngwdion, one of 
the Llanllyfni guardians. Took 2^ P. A. 
at Llanllyfni. Mr. Jones was rather 
indifferent for giving his support to obtain 
for me this office; he said it should be 



seized by some gentleman, as it required so 
much influence to obtain it ; wanted me to 
apply for the relieving officership; said, 
though, that he would do his best for me ; 
gave me a mug of ale. Left, took half P. 
and half G. mixt at the Old Pain's. Mr. 
Jones showed some ingenious Welsh pro- 
positions and demonstrations founded on 
the properties of the parallelogram of 
forces, written and compiled by himself. 

14th. — Mr. Parry, the Llanerchymedd 
bard, Mr. Evans, Amlwch, and another 
minister called; Parry wanted a copy of 
my poetic correspondence with Mr. David 
Jones; promised. Received a letter from 
Mr. D. Williams, Pwllheli, in answer to 
mine respecting John Thomas; he also 
said he would do all in my favour to 
obtain some office ; offered me the relieving 
officership of one of the Pwllheli Union 
District. 

16th. — Get off for Carnarvon via Llan- 
dwrog; Owen Jones favoured me. Rev. 
Mr. Williams wrote to Lord Newbrough in 
my behalf; canvassed some voters at 
Carnarvon ; took 1 G. of A. over much, I 
believe, with R. G. Canvassing to-day. 
Amongst others, spoke to Lord Newbrough. 
My friends advise me to go on. 

19th. — Get off to canvass Eifionnydd; 
called upon Mr. Lloyd, of TraJlwyn, Mr. 
Griffith Roberts, of Gelli (ate there), 
Mr. Thomas, Llangybi (2 G. of P.), via 
Felin Bencoed ; ate raaidd there ; saw and 
conversed with Owen and Watkin in the 
potato field. Called at Gwynfryn; Major 
very kind ; mug of ale and familiar con- 
versation for three-quarters of an hour. 
Called at Glanllyna; guardian unfavour- 
able. Called at Chwilog; Sarah there; 
drank tea ; departed soon ; with Sarah 
only shook hands, most affectedly. Called 
at Hendre; Mr. Roberts very courteous; 
mug of ale and coM meat. Saw John Owen 
at Abererch village ; had great rain to come 
home, where I arrived shortly after ten. 

24th. — Remitted my Ass'ce Prem. to 
Mr. D. Williams, Pwllheli, who in his P.S. 
to his acknowledgment of the receipt 
thereof said he had not received my formal 
notice of my being candidate. 

Mem. — Put the five notices in the Car- 
narvon Post Office this day week ; neglect 
or malice is at work here. 
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27th. — Mr. Owen, Qwyndy, marrying 
to-day; Robert Hughes at the wedding; 
Robert Hughes called at my house; said 
he would support me at Pwllheli. 
. 28th. — Feel somewhat dejected this 
evening ; this depression I partly attribute 
to the many disappointments I encounter 
in my canvass for this new situation, and 
in my preparations to get myself nomi- 
nated; the discouraging anticipations of 
defeat ; the mortifying allusions of persons 
calling themselves gentlemen, whom I 
should ever look upon with disdain, so far 
as regards any pretentions they may have 
of talents, skill, or businesslike cleverness, 
or learning either; their whole strength 
and note fie in that glittering mineral — 
gold. O Lord, teach me to contemn the 
frivolous things of this world, to avoid 



reposing my trust in man, to disregard 
popular favour and praise, and to confide 
my whole business unto thy Almighty and 
merciful hands; impress thy holy image 
on my soul; teach me to adore thee, to 
associate with thee, to take my chief 
delight in meditating upon thy works, and 
to descant with rapture on thy spiritual 
things, and save my soul through Jesus 
Christ. Amen. All this will be soon over. 
I must not fret, or suffer myself to be 
disturbed by any pending disappointment ; 
indeed, I cannot be disappointed by not 
obtaining the situation, my primary object 
from the beginning was to introduce 
myself to the notice of my superiors, and 
so far as I experience any failure in 
accomplishing this, I must be a little 
discomposed. 



EDWARD, LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY'S POEMS. 



IT cannot be said that Welshmen as a 
rule are slow to claim as of their nation 
persons of note who may in any way be 
so considered. Yet, strange to say, the 
illustrious Welshman whose name stands at 
the head of this article, and his equally 
illustrious brother, George Herbert, are 
seldom claimed as such ; and this though 
on their father's side they were but sixth 
in direct descent from Sir Dafydd Gam, and 
on their mother's descended in a straight 
line from Owen Cyfeiliog, the prince-poet 
of Powys. Moreover, the days of their 
childhood and youth were spent in the 
sleepy little town of Montgomery, and 
among its beautiful surroundings. It is 
not my purpose here to narrate the in- 
cidents of Lord Herbert's eventful life, — 
that, for the first forty three years of it, 
has been done by himself with a fidelity, a 
frankness, and an absence of all reserve 
that are both amusing and truly delight- 
fuL The remaining twenty four years 
were chiefly spent in retirement and study 
at Montgomery Castle, which in 1643 he 
surrendered to the Parliamentary army, 
much to the chagrin of the Royalists. He 
died five years after this, aged 67 years. 
Lord Herbert's autobiography has now 
taken its place among the English classics. 



It is one of the earliest and certainly one 
of the most entertaining works of its kind, 
and gives a racy and highly interesting 
account of the various adventures of the 
author as well as vivid glimpses of the age 
in which he lived. We have in it a most 
life-like and by no means too flattering a 
portrait of the author, although it has 
been drawn by himself. Besides being a 
brilliant courtier, soldier, and diplomatist, 
Lord Herbert was a most able historian 
and a profound thinker, however much we 
may disagree with his philosophy. In 
addition to all this he was a poet of some 
note, though his fame as such is eclipsed 
by that of his saintly brother, George 
Herbert. It is in this character that I 
propose now to deal with him. 

Lord Herbert's poems are marked by 
those peculiarities of sentiment and ex- 
pression which distinguished the poets of 
his age, and are too metaphysical and too 
obscure ever to become popular. Yet they 
possess merits which should not be for- 
gotten. Johnson has characterised the 
school of poets to which he belonged as the 
metaphysical or fantastical school. His 
Occasional Verses were first published in 
1665, seventeen years after his death. This 
volume is now one of the rarest known to 
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bibliographers. Another edition appeared 
in 1881, but as only a very limited number 
of copies were printed, this also is very 
rarely to be met with ; hence few readers 
of Wales, probably, are acquainted with its 
contents. The poems were written ap- 
parently during the odd moments of a 
very busy life. One is dated August, 160S, 
another October, 1644, being four years 
prior to the author's death. Strange to 
say, he himself makes no allusion to theui 
in his autobiography. One of the longest 
and best is "An ode upon a question moved 
whether love should continue for ever." 
It consists of 35 stanzas, and is therefore 
too long for quotation in its entirety. The 
following extracts must therefore suflSce, — 

** The well accorded birds did sing 

Their hymns unto the pleasant time 
And in a sweet consorted chime 
Did welcome in the cheerful spring. 

To which soft whistles of the wind, 

And warbling murmurs of a brook. 
And varied notes of leaves that shook. 

An harmony of parts did bind. 

While doubling joy unto each other 
All in so rare consent was shown. 
No happiness that came alone, 

Kor pleasure that was not another. 

Melander and Celinda meet and walk 
towards a pleasant grove, — 

"Long their fixed eyes to Heaven bent. 
Unchanged they did never move. 
As if so great and pure a love 
No glass but it could represent. 

When with a sweet though troubled look, 

She first brake silence, saying, — *Dear 

friend,' 
Oh that our love might take no end. 

Or never bad beginning took ! ' 



She scarce had done, when his shut eyes 
An inward joy did represent 
To hear Celinda thus intent 

To a love he so much did prize. 

Then with a look it seemed denied 
All earthly power but hers, yet so 
As if to her breath he did owe 

This borrowed life, he thus replied, — 

* Oh you wherein they say souls rest 

Till they descend, pure heavenly fires, 
Shall lustful and corrupt desires 
With your immortal seed be blest ? 

* And shaU our love, so far beyond 

That low and dying appetite, 



And which so chaste desires unite, 
Not hold in an eternal bond ? 



* Oh no, beloved, I am most sure 

Those virtuous habits we acquire 
As being with the soul entire 
Must with it everemore endure ; 

* For if, where sins and vice reside 

We find so foul a guilt remain. 
As never dying in his stain 
Still punished in the soul doth bide ; 

* Much more that true and real joy. 

Which in a virtuous love is found 
Must be more solid in its ground 
Than Fate or Death can e'er destroy. 



* Nor here on earth then, or above. 
Our good affection can impair, 
For where God doth admit the fair 
Think you that He exdudeth love 'f 

' These eyes again then eyes shall see, 

And hands again these hands enfold. 
And all chaste pleasures can be told 
Shall with us everlasting be. 

' For if no use of sense remain, 

AVhen bodies once this life forsake. 
Or they could no delight partake, 
Why should they ever rise again ? 



* Let then no doubt, Celinda, touch. 

Much less your fairest mind invade ; 
Were not our souls immortal made 
Our equal loves can make them such. 

* So when one wing can make no way 

Two joined can themselves dilate. 



* So when from hence we shall be gone. 
And be no more, nor you, nor I, 
As one another's mystery. 
Each shall be both, yet both but one.' 

This said, in her uplifted face, 

Her eyes, which did that beauty crown. 
Were like two stars, that having fallen 

Look up again to find their place." [down, 

What a beautiful idea is embodied in the 
last verse ! The reader will at once 
recognize the stanza used to be that which 
the In Memoriani has made so familiar to 
us. It is true that it was not Lord Herbert 
who first invented it, — that merit belongs, 
perhaps, to Donne, — but it was he wno 
first discovered its harmony and perfected 
the metre ; and there can be little doubt 
that Tennyson was influenced in choosing 
it from observing its great capabilities as 
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shown in the above and other poems of 
Lord Herbert's. Several passages quoted 
above are indeed so very Tennysonian in 
their sweetness and beauty that they 
might aknost deceive the most dis- 
criminating ear. A good specimen of the 
fantastic style to which reference has been 
made will be found in 

" A Vision : — A Lady CoMBiNa her Hair. 

The h*ir. Within an open curled sea of gold 

The comb. A b&rk of ivory one day I saw, 

The teeth of Which, strikinff with his oars, did 

the comb. i i ^ 

seem to draw 
Her lido. Towaids a fair coast which I then did 

behold. 

A lady held the stem, while her white 
hand, 
SfSck'Se^Je. Whiter than either ivory or sail, 

Over the surging waves did so 
prevail 
Herahonider. That she had now approached near the 

land. 



When suddenly, as if she feared some 
wrack. 
And yet the sky was fair, and air 

was clear. 
And neither rock nor monster did 
appear 
Doubling the point, which spied, she 
turned back. 



Wurt. 



cotnbiDsjn Then with a second course I saw her 

auotht-r place. . 

steer. 
As if she meant to reach some other 

bay. 
Where, being approached, she like- 
wise turned away, 
iiHirBinthe ^Though in the bark some waves now 
•""•^^ entred were. 

Though varying oft her course, at last I 
found. 
While I in quest of the adventure 
go, 
Jver^S^fin?. Thc Sail took down and oars had 

ceased to row. 
And that the bark itself was run agi'ound. 

Her face. Where with earth's fairest creature I 

beheld. 
Her imir nut For which both bark and sea I 

up Hiid comb 1 Ji 1 X. 

out awHjr. glacUy lost. 

Let no philosopher of knowledge 
boast, 
Unless that he my vision can unfold." 

There is another very picturesque little 
poem on the same subject, from which I 
will only quote two very suggestive lines, — 

*' No hair thy fatal hand doth now dispense 
But to some one a thread of Hfe must be." 



Many other passages might be quoted to 
prove that Lord Herlert had "the eye to 
see nature " of a true poet, as the follow- 
mg,— 

** A grove embroidering through each glade 
An airy silver and a sunny gold." 

'* Praises, like garments then, if loose and wide, 
Are subject to fall off; if ga^ and pied, 
M.ike men ridiculous. The just and grave 
Are those alone which men may wear and have." 

'* Small earthly lights but to some space extend, 
And then into the dim and dark do tend, 
And common heat doth at some length so stop 
That it cannot so much as warm one drop. 
While light and heat that doth from heaven 

descend. 
Warms the low valley more than the mountain 

top." 

Of the sonnets, the most stiiking, perhaps, 

is that 

*' To Black itself. 

Thou Black wherein all colours are composed. 

And unto which they all at last return ; 

Thou colour of the sun where it doth bum. 
And shadow where it cools ; in thee is closed 
Whatever nature can, or hath disposed 

In any other here ; from thee do rise 
Those tempers and complexions which, disclosed 

As parts of thee, do Work as mysteries 
Of that thy hidden power ; when thou dost reign 

The characters of fate shine in the skies, 
And tell us what the heavens do ordain ; 

. But when etirth^s common light shines to our 
Thou so retirest thyself, that thy disdain [eyes 

All revelation unto man denies." 

Additional interest attaches to this sonnet 
from its partly contT^ining the germ of tlie 
idea so finely embodied subsequently in 
Blanco Whites famous sonnet. Not to 
tire the reader, I will only quote one more 
short but pretty poem, — 

** To HIS Watch when he could not sleep. 

** Uncessant minutes, whilst you move you tell 

The time that tells our life, which, though it 
Never so fast or far, your new begun [run 
Short steps shall overtake ; for though life well 

May 'scupe his own account, it shall not yours. 
You arc Death's auditors, that both divide 
And sum whatever that life inspired endures 

Past a beginning, and through you we bide 

The doom of Fate, whose unrecalled decree 

You date, bring, execute ; making what's new 
III, and good old, for as we die in you. 

You die in Time, Time in Eternity." 

These extracts will suffice to prove that, 
obscure, often unintelligible and marked 
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with that eccentricity which characterised 
the author's whole life as these poems are, 
they are the productions of a true poet, — 
one who had an eye to see nature, a heart 



to feel nature, and a courage to follow 
nature withersoever she might lead him. 



Celynog, Newtown, 



R Williams. 




A LEGACY. 



STRANGER of 
the pedestrian 
tourist type 
came to the quiet 
village of Pen- 
trebeunydd, and, 
always on the 
alert for objects 
of interest, halted 
before a long, low, 
lime- washed building 
that stood amidst a spacious 
enclosure. A closer inspec- 
tion revealed an antique and verdurous 
bell suspended within a secluded nook, and 
all but enmeshed by the thick ivy foliage 
which covered that end of the fabric. 

The traveller now rightly concluded that 
this was the village school, and, coming 
from the distant and dingy midland town, 
naturally contrasted his present beautiful 
surroundings with the close, pent up scene 
of his own early introduction to the 
rudiments of knowledge. 

On the further side of the thick-grown 
hedge that ran between the school ground 
and the schoolmaster's garden, a spreading 
oak towered high to harbour the winged 
songsters that chirped away in unyielding 
rivalry with the chorus of juvenile voices 
within. On the opposite side of the road 
stood the old mill, and above it the cress- 
grown pond, hemmed in by the grassy 
dam, while below the river resumed its 
seaward flight, tumultuously revelling in 
its tiiumph over rushes, and dams, and 
flood-gates, and the creaking mill-wheel, 
and a host of other impediments, and 
passed away in a winding silver path 
across the distant-reaching fen. 

An old man made his appearance from 
the precincts, and the visitor felt half- 
inclined to address him, but he passed on 
his way, unfortunately, for the veteran, 
who was the schoolmaster's father, would 



have supplemented the charming impres- 
sions which he had derived from the spot, 
with interesting facts an'ent the inmates, 
for those were great days at Pentre- 
beunydd School, that is, twenty yeai's ago, 
— days that are remembered even this day 
in diflerent parts of the world, where the 
boys of yore pursue their various callings. 
Whether it be the detective-inspector of 
Scotland Yard, or the mine manager on 
the plains of Kansas, or the house surgeon 
in the city infirmary, or the eloquent 
preacher of camp-meeting fame, they one 
and all love to look back to those happy 
days ; and amidst their sweet recollections 
one figure stands out conspicuously, — Sam. 
Wild, wayward, uncontrollable, but with 
a deep sense of justice, and as impatient of 
bullying and unfairness as of learning, 
Sam was the centre of boyish life at 
Pentrebeunydd twenty years or so affo; 
and though the subsequent history of his 
schoolmates shows them to have been by 
no means of ordinary calibre, Sara, with 
his tall, powerful, and muscular figure 
culminating upwards in a copious mass of 
carroty hair, with a tendency to grow in 
the same direction as its possessor, enjoyed 
innumerable distinctions. He had not 
only on several occasions saved the lives 
of his playfellows, who, with a true British 
instinct were wont to resort to the banks 
of the mill-pond to follow the mysteries of 
navigation, with, now and then, an im- 
mersion by way of variation, — an act 
which brought the plunger the unanimous 
plaudits of his comrades, to be followed as 
a rule by the further damping of their 
elated feelings under the strokes of the 
parental rod ; but our hero had undergone 
the unique experience of a sub-aquatic 
journey under the conveyance of the flood 
which swept him through a leak in the 
flood-gate, and deposited him half-drowned 
on the stony bed below. 
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Sam was already a grown-up lad when 
an event of great importiaince occurred in 
the village. There was a change of school- 
masters. The former had attempted the 
futile task of subduing the ungovernable 
nature of Sam, and was now leaving with 
a view to promotion, and with the mark of 
Sam's clog permanently lodged on his 
forehead. His successor, with greater 
circumspection, at once recognised the 
hopelessness of any such method; and, 
with persevering tact, ultimately rewarded 
with success beyond anticipation, confined 
his eflforts to an endeavour to turn the 
wild flow of the boy's spirits into another 
channel. He got him to learn his alphabet, 
and then the formation of words. Here 
began Sam's poor opinion of the Saxon 
tongue. There were several things that 
did not seem very clear to him, nothing 
like so clear as his leap ovtr the local 
fences and gates. He could not understand 
what benefit it was, first, to learn the 
sounds of certain characters, and when one 
came to form words, to find they bore 
either totally difierent sounds or no sounds 
at all. Again, he was told one day that 
"the" was a definite article, and anotlier 
day in the reading lesson that an " article " 
signified any small thing, such as an 
"umbrella;" but when he subsequently 
said that " the " was a definite umbrella, 
he was laughed at. Another time the 
teacher explained that "upstairs" meant 
the bedroom, or " Uofft " in Welsh. How- 
ever, when Sam appeared one morning 
with his head bandaged, and reported 
himself as "having fallen upstairs," he 
could not for the life of him understand 
what cause for merriment such an un- 
toward event presented. Nevertheless, 
Sam continued to plod away ; and, one by 
one, all diflSculties were surmounted, until 
he was through the course of study 
prescribed then in public schools. 

Perceiving that he had become a power 
in the school, his teacher invited him to 
join the teaching staff*, a proposal which 
Sam unexpectedly accepted, while the 
master congratulated himself upon the 
influence he had acquired over his once 
impetuous scholar. But that was not the 
whole truth. There was already on the 
staff a female assistant of uncommon 



beauty, the gardener's daughter, and 
known to her pupils as " Nell." Sam, who 
was now a strapping youth of fifteen, had 
long felt his eyes unconsciously wandering 
in the direction of this pretty damsel's 
class, and her presence in the place went 
further than anything else to influence his 
decision. 

Not long afterwards the ijreat day of 
the school year drew nigh, and anxious 
preparations were being made for weeks 
before the arrival of Gilbert Potts, E^q., 
H.M.'8 Inspector of Schools. There was 
floor scrubbing, and window cleaning, 
and white-washing. There were evening 
classes; and Nell, who had already dis- 
tinguished herself by winning the diocesan 
prize for the current year, was busy early 
and late with her recitation, which it was 
part of the inspector's duty to hear. 

At length the teiTible day arrived, and 
all were in a state of more or less excite- 
ment, with the exception of Sam, who 
stood at the head of his class a picture of 
imperturbability. 

Gilbert Potts, Esq., called on Nell to 
recite her poetry, and then to read a piece 
which he marked in a newspaper. Among 
other difficult words that occurred in the 
piece, was the word " legacy," which Nell, 
unfortunately, but not unnaturally, pro- 
nounced " lee-gay-cy." The sharp thump 
of the inspector's hand came down upon 
the table. 

" What is that word ?" 

" Lee-gay-cy, sir." 

" Well, I never heard such a thing." 

The schoolmaster, who had perceived 
from the other end of the room that 
something was wrong, now came forward 
and said. — 

"She is the diocesan prizewoman this 
year, sir." 

"Prizewoman," said the cantankerous 
inspector, "I doubt very much whether 
she deserved it." 

Upon hearing which Nell burst into 
tears, and Sam, who by this was itching to 
fling the inspector out bodily, be the 
consequences what they might, remarked 
to his class in Welsh, — 

" Clywch, hogia, y cenaw cas yna. O'r 
asyn ! cawn i f " 

" What is that ?" said the inspector. 
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whose attention had been attracted by the 
giggling of the boys ; " if I hear any more 
of that horrible Welsh, I shall close the 
examination." And addressing the master, 
he continued, — 

" Have you no <5ontrol over the school, 
sir? 

" Perfect, sir," answered that individual, 
half stung and half frightened, "that is, 
with the exception of that young man." 

" You do not mean to teU me," said the 
inspector, whose anger increased each 
moment, "that you keep that man here 
when he dare disobey you." 

"I have never occasion to command," 
said the master, iirmly. 

"Anyway, I shall report your staff as 
extremely inefficient," said Gilbert Potts, 
Esq., and he kept his word, with the result 
that Sam and Nell had to go when the 
managers had received the report. 

NeU stayed at home with her father; 
and Sam, who had received a timely 
dowry through the death of a wealthy 
relative, left his native village, but au 
revoir. He determined to devote his life 
to the educational eaiancipation of his 
countiy, and Pentrebeunydd knew him not, 
along the weary years, except when he 
came once for a few days, and robbed the 
hamlet of one of its most precious treasures, 
and the gardener of his favourite flower. 

Those who have been enoracred in this 
noble and triumphant cause of Welsh 



education will readily recognise him, but 
his country knew little or nothing of him 
until when, a few months ago, he appeared 
with the county member in a series of 
public meetings. In due course, a great 
meeting was held at Pentrebeunydd, and 
the whole surrounding country came to 
hear the son of the soiL The scene of the 
foregoing incidents seemed to animate his 
stalwart person with living fire, and as he 
narrated, among other things, the story of 
Gilbert Potts, the enthusiasm of the vast 
audience arose to its highest pitch. 

"Fellow Welshmen and Welshwomen," 
he continued, "Gilbert Potts is no more. 
He has gone to the eternal witenagemot ; 
but we will not sully his memory. He 
has left your children, and the children of 
the weeping female teacher of twenty 
years ago, which are mine as well, — he has 
left them a legacy." 

Here he held up a Day School Code for 
the year 1894, amidst the deafening 
acclamations of the crowd, and he read the 
new regulations prescribed by the Depart- 
ment for the utilization of Welsh in in- 
structing Welsh childien 

The local leaders and patriots, who 
stayed at the close of the proceedings to 
shake hands with the aged county member, 
whispered, — 

" That is the man, after you, sir." 
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Pan sdaw ft Nqwbn " (Mynyddog). 



"tTlZHEN comes my Gwen 

^ ' More glorious then 
The Bun in lieaven appeareth ; 

And summer^s self 

To meet this elf 
A smile more radiant weareth. 

When comes my love 
The moon above 

Shines bright and ever brighter ; 
And all the black 
And sullen wrack 

Ghrows in a moment lighter. 

When comes my queen 
The tree-tops green 
Bow down to earth to gi*eet her ; 

Llanidloes, 



And tempests high 
That rend the sky 

Disperse, afraid to meet her. 

When comes my sweet 
Her love to greet 

My cares and troubles vanish ; 
For on her face 
Bests heavenly i>eace 

Which sorrows all doth banish. 

When comes my dear 
The curtain drear 

Twixt Gk)d and me is riven ; 
Her loving eyes 
Beveal the skies 

And point the way to Heaven. 

E. O, J. 
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ENOCH HUGHES. 



By Danibl Owen, 

Author of The Aviobiography cf Rhy» Lewis ^ Owen Tomasj ^c. 

Troiislated from, the Welsh by the Hon. Claud Vivian. 



CHAPTEE X. 



MABOARET. 



TTHOUGH Enoch Hughes was only twenty 
nine, he already felt himself an old bachelor, 
inheriting all the discomforts of that unrestrained 
state of life. He was a young man of tender 
feelings, and very careful of his character. In 
selecting his house-keeper, he took care to choose 
one a good deal older than himself. Her name 
was Margaret Parry. Margaret had seen the 
light of day at least twenty years before her 
master, — a fact that she put considerable weight 
on when intricate and difficult questions arose 
between them, such for instance as, — whether 
potatoes ought to be peeled on the Saturday night 
or Sunday morning, whether it would be better to 
boil or roast the neck of mutton, and such like 
momentous questions. It was a fact, without 
exception, that Margaret never mentioned her age 
except when the correctness of her opinion was 
doubted. At such times she used to say, — 
" Master, I am older than you, and so ought to 
know best." Margaret had never married, — not, 
she said, because she had not had good offers many 
times, but because she preferred to live single. 
But her master, Enoch Hughes, thought that he 
saw another cause for Margaret's condition of 
singleness, and which was a reason also for her 
especial fitness, in his view, for her being his house- 
keeper, — namely, her unlovable face. One look at 
Margaret's face was sufficient to convince every 
man of sense that she had never been kissed unless, 
indeed, she had at some time happened to come 
across a man who was blind from his birth. And 
her face was not the only reason that could be 
thought of for her single state, — for her figure was 
not one of the most graceful, nor one likely to 
attract the admiration of any youth of good taste, 
or to at all discompose his slumber. Margaret 
was short and broad, and made one conjecture that 
she had at some time been obliged to carry an 
en^ofotis load on her head, which had made her 
sink a good deal into herself, and had shortened 
her neck and legs, and distended her shoulders, her 
waist, her hips. Not much labour with a chisel 



and hammer would have been required on Margaret 
in order to make her round; and if she had 
happened to tumble from near the top of Moel 
Famau, on its south side, she would never have 
stopped rolling till she had reached Buthin. 

There was never a virtue without a vice, and it 
may be that there was never a vice without a virtue. 
In her own way Margaret was not to be beaten. 
She would sooner have had her finger broken than 
that anyone should suggest that there was any- 
kind of untidiness in the house. Everything 
under her care was remarkably clean ; and if any- 
one had hinted otherwise, it would have been a 
crime past all forgiveness against Margaret. In- 
fallibility wM Margaret's chief virtue, and who- 
ever doubted her was the greatest of sinners. It 
was not all in a moment that Enoch Hughes 
discovered this infallibility. It is true that he had 
a most excellent character with Margaret before 
he engaged her, but, as has been already intimated, 
her chief virture in his eyes at that time was her 
unearthly ugliness, — so ugly was she that not even 
the most scandal-loving tongue would dare to 
make up a story that he and his housekeeper were 
too friendly. He had at this time no suspicion of 
Margaret's infaUibility. During the first week that 
she was in his service Enoch Hughes could make 
neither head nor tail of her. If he complained about 
any part of her work, Margaret went into the 
sulks, and would not speak to him for days. As a 
last effort, before turning her away, Enoch thought 
of praising her, to see what effect that would have 
on her way of attending to him. And one day, 
when Margaret had prepared a dinner for him that 
no Christian could possibly have eaten, he said, — 

" Margaret, it's a pity that my digestion is so 
bad to-day, for you ^ave given me a splendid 
dinner, — it couldn't have been better. If I had 
only known that you were going to give me such 
a good dinner, I should have invited someone here ; 
as it is, I am afraid I shall have to go to the doctor 
to get something for my stomach.*' 

'*Yes," said Margaret, **the dinner is good 
enough for any man living, but I will make you a 
little wormwood tea, master, for why should you 
go to the doctor, when I can make as good physio 
as he can, and better too ? " 
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Enobh nevdr had any further occasion to com- 
plain much about his meals. And it was the same 
with aU kinds of Margaret's duties. When she had 
been careless she had only to be praised, and there 
would be scarcely any fault to be found the next 
time. The daily commendation of her master had 
made Margaret form a much higher opinion, — if 
possible, — about her virtues than she had to begin 
with, and had made her domineer and put her 
finger in every one of his pies, except the shop. 
The shop was the only part of Enoch's empire that 
she had not subdued. She was so completely the 
ruler of his house that Enoch at times feared that 
he would be given a month's notice by her, — that 
is to say, a month's notice for him to quit. But 
how could he help it ? If he complained of any- 
thing, or if he tried to have his own plans, Margaret 
would go into the sulks, and would do nothing at 
all ; while, on the other hand, if she was allowed 
to have her own way, things were not far from 
being all right. To keep Margaret in a good 
temper was almost as of much importance in 
Enoch's eyes, and it took up almost as much of his 
thoughts, as the whole of his other duties put 
together. When he wanted to introduce some- 
thing which broke in upon the monotony of his 
bachelor life, he had to consider, for a long time, 
how he could do it without putting Margaret out of 
tune. As has been said before, Margaret's features 
at their best were not fascinating, and Enoch 
dreaded seeing her in a ragu and sulking. W^hen 
she was in that condition, her appearance gave him 
the horrors, and disturbed his sleep for nights. 
Though he, by this time, understood Margaret's 
ways fairly well, he could not do less than feel his 
position to be very humiliating when he reflected that 
he, — a successful merchant, who was looked up to 
by many of his neighbours and respected by his 
brother members in the chapel for his usefulness 
and liberality, — was, after all, under a soi*t of 
necessity, so far as all his circumstances and plans 
were concerned, to take Margaret into consider- 
ation and to watch carefully how to keep peace 
with her. If it had not been that Enoch Hughes' 
heart, — every chamber of it, — was whoUy possessed 
by Miss Trevor, — though he never fostered a ho^K) 
that his love would be returned, — he would many 
a time have turned out to look for a companion in 
life, and he would not have cared what her worldly 
position was, so uncomfortable did he feel. His 
cares were great ; and, like everyone who has given 
himself up to business, he had no time to make 
friends. The happiest time Enoch had was when 
he was perfectly sure Margaret was asleep. He 
had a small room connected with the shop, which 
he had turned into a sort of office, and this was 
purposely filled with chests and other things so 



that there was only room in it for one chair. To 
this room Enoch used to go after supper in order to 
be alone and get quietness. If he went to the 
parlour, Margaret came to keep him company, and 
fell asleep in an easy chair in two minutes, and 
snored like a fat pig till it was time to go to bed ; 
and if he prevented her doing so, Margaret would 
be out of temper for three days. To avoid this 
calamity, Enoch constantly went to his office 
under the excuse that he had ** business" to do. 
'* Business" was the only thing that Margaret 
confessed she did not understand. Whilst Enoch 
was in his office, Margaret would be by the ^re 
in the kitchen snoring like an engine, for two and 
sometimes for three hours, for she never went to 
bed first, because she couldn't ** trust " her master 
to lock the doors and put the gas out. In truth, 
Enoch's position was very pitiful, and he took great 
pains to prevent anyone knowing that he was 
under Margaret's rule; therefore but few friends 
were invited to his house, however much he might 
have liked to have done so. 

On the night referred to, Enoch had gone to the 
office after having had supper. The night was cold 
and foggy, as has been said. Enoch had been 
more busy than usual during the day, and felt 
very tired. He had been too careless to go up- 
stairs to wash and tidy himself, and he sat before 
the fire in his floury clothes, — not to reckon up the 
large profit that he had made that day, but to think 
over his lonely and uncomfortable position. If any 
of the young girls of the chapel had seen him on 
this night, and had known of his mournful 
thoughts, no doubt many a one of them would 
have been ready to have taken pity on him. I am 
not sure that even Miss Trevor's heart would not 
have softened a little. His assistants in the shop 
lodged out, because Enoch did not want them to 
know how much under Margaret's control he was. 
They had some fun now and then, but Enoch, poor 
wretch, as has been said, sat before the fire, pulled 
off his boots and put on his slippers. He was too 
dejected to read, though the Liverpool Mercury was 
in his pocket. If he had brought the Mercury in 
his hand, or under his arm, from the kitchen to the 
office, Margaret would have understood that he 
intended to read, and would at once have followed 
him to ask what news there was. She had done 
this many a time, and he, in order to keep her on 
good terms, had been obliged to tell her something 
or other with a cheerful face, though, if truth had 
been told, he would have liked to have told her, — 
** Go to the and leave me alone." After sit- 
ting still for about five minutes, Enoch appeared 
more disturbed than usual, — ^he wrinkled his 
forehead, and thrust his hands into the bottom of 
his trousers pockets. Then he got up, reached his 
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pipe, filled it tightly, and smoked hard, tiU the 
ceiling of the office was quite obscured with smoke. 
Then he spat sarcastically into the eye of the fire. 
He emphasized something by nodding emphatically, 
and spat again, as it were underlining it, as though 
he was forming some great determination in his 
mind, and putting an eternal extinguisher on some 
one or other. His looks would have made anyone 
unacquainted with him think that he was an ex- 
tremely masterful and determined man. But all 
at once, as though remembering who he was, 
Enoch rose cautiously to his feet, opened the comer 
of the door noiselessly, and put his ear to listen if 
Margaret was sleeping. After satisfying himself 
that such was the case, he smiled, shut the door 
again quietly, and on resuming his seat, said to 
himself, but still just loud enough for a mouse to 
have heard, — 

^*A11 right, old Jezebel. But a life like this is 
perfect humbug. Here have I been at it like a 
black all day, and what for ? Every servant I 
have is happier than I. Thank God no one knows 
what a life I live, if people were to get to know 
about it, I could never show my ftice, — I'd go to 
America I take my oath. And why must it be 
like this P I am not poor. I am doing better than 
a great many, — and I think that if I were to 
propose, — well I am almost sure I could get, — ^but 
it's no good talking I Am I not one of the biggest 
fools ? Is not the fact that I grow silly every 
night, and build castles in the air about Miss 
Trevor, the cause of all my discomforts ? It's true 
enough. But I am going to put a stop to it 
to-night, — an end for ever and ever. Why should 
I bother my head ? Nothing will ever come of 
it — so far as — I know. I should like to have a 
little more courage and bold-facedness, — ^but I 
might just as well hold my tongue. — I have neither 
of the two. Many a man would have managed to 
find out before this, somehow or other, whether 
there was any hope for him, and if there was not, 
would have snapped his fingers and have turned to 
* other fields and pastures new.' But how has 
Enoch acted ? He has loved in his oym imagin- 
ation, all alone by himself, — ^without moving finger 
or thumb to bring the thing to a point. What a 
fool I am. What a mercy it is that no one knows 
a man's thoughts. But there is something to be 
said on Enoch's side, — she is high, yes, — I may as 



well call it by its right name, — she is proud. She 
does not talk to more assuming people than I, — 
people who are more respectable according to the 
worldly meaning of the word. Though l?e go to 
the same chapel and have known each other for 
years, she will scarcely look at me. If I was only 
to mention the matter, — well, I see her,— she 
wouldn't mind a bit giving me a slap in the faoe. 
It is certain, though there is no talk of it, that she 
is looking for someone a good deal higher than a 
grocer as a husband. Everyone knows, — and she 
knows, — that she is pretty, and that even her pride 
becomes her. It's a pity that I am not a gentleman. 
Her father, they say, is rich, and thinks a lot of her. 
Naturally enough. So do I. Captain Trevor, 
what price do you put on Miss Susie P Oh indeed ! 
Enoch Hughes is the highest bidder I But let as 
consider, for the sake of argument, that this is 
possible, and even likely, and even a fact, what 
would be the consequence P A revolution in 
my surroundings. In the first place, it would be 
necessary to turn Margaret away, and one would 
have to get in two policemen to do that. In the 
next place, it would be necessary to refurnish the 
house from top to bottom, if not have a new piece 
to it. Next, all the little money I Lave, and all 
the profit from the business would go in keeping 
our style up. For how long could I hold out ? 
For a year perhaps. But still, this is the sober 
truth, — ^if it were possible, every farthing I have 
might go, if I could only live with her and call her 
Mrs. Hughes for no more than one year, — ^and if 
ever there was a fool, Enoch Hughes is he. But 
stop, Enoch, — ^you shall not be a fool any longer, 
— I will put an end to these silly thoughts 
after to-night. I will think of someone else more 
likely and suitable to be a shopkeeper's wife, — 
someone that will not cause a revolution, who 
will not be ashamed to go behind the counter, — 
someone who will be a help and a comfort to me. 
But you have mid this many times before, — yes, — 
but I am going to do it after to-night, come what 
will I Holo, who is knocking now ? Hasn't the 
shop been open aU day, I wonder P Yet some 
people will come and bother a man after dosing 
time I And they are always the same people. It's 
old Mrs. Bennett, or old Murphy, I'll take my oath.*' 
Enoch was talking to himself in this way when 
someone knocked loudly at the house door. 
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WELSH AND AMEEICAN EDUCATION. 

Miss MiUicent Hughes' paper on this subject 
forms part of a report prepared by her as Gilchrist 
travelling scholar to America. I am very grateful 
to the Gilchrist trustees for this valuable part of 
the report. 



THE NEXT NUMBER. 

In the next number there will be an 
article on " The Tin-plater," by the Rer. 
D. M. Jones, vicar of St. Paul's, Uanelly; and 
several queries and replies crowded out of this 
number. 



CULTURE AND CHEEK. 



THERE are some among us who call 
attention to themselves as the 
apostles of culture and the guides of 
national progress, and we are content with 
silently despising them as the imper- 
sonifications of cheek. Their characteristic 
is an unreasonable hatred of the Welsh 
language, and an ignorant contempt of 
Welsh literature. They can speak bad 
Welsh, many of them, and they have been 
brought up on newspapers and on the kind 
of literature which generally flourishes on 
railway bookstalls. Of the masterpieces 
of any language they have no knowledge ; 
but, except with regard to the literature of 
their own country, they dare not say that 
such majsterpieces do not exist. To them 
the opinion of Englishmen like Matthew 
Arnold, of Frenchmen like Renan, of 
Welshmen like George Meredith or William 
Morris or York Powell, counts as nothing. 
To them Welsh literature is contemptibleA 
a hindrance to progress, and not a power 
for education and culture ; to them thej 
great power working for culture in Wales 
at the present day is the Welsh daily press, 
— they say that they mean by this the 
English daily papers published in South, 
Wales, and they really mean one of those/ 
papers. I know that it is never safe or 
wise to take for granted that one's 
opponent is a fool or a dishonest man. I 
have tried hard to understand the point of 
view of these dogmatic apostles. I have 
spent twenty years in the study of Welsh 
history and literature, and about half that 
time in teaching English history and 
literature at an English University. I 
have spent nearly six months of each of 
the last ten years in various parts of 
Wales, seeking to understand the in- 
tellectual and moral condition of those 
parts ; and I have come to the conclusion 
that these self-dubbed apostles of culture 
in Wales are apostles of sheer cheek, cheek 
having prejudice and ignorance as its 
parento. 

Yesterday I received a daily paper from 
Cardiff, in one of the editorial articles of 
whioh I found enumerated the hindrances 



to the progress of Wales. The list gave 
me infinite amusement, — as it brings 
gigantic powers, and at least one dwarfish 
power, into one catalogue, — and I am 
certain that you will be grateful, gentle 
rcivder, for the list. First come the literary 
meetings, in which most of our public men 
had their best preparation for tneir career 
of usefulness; then "Welsh translations;" 
then the Welsh press, regarded as the 

greatest of all hindrances ; then Welsh 
issent, " in so far as it does not study and 
provide for the future of Wales ;" the 
Church and the Eisteddfod are graciously 
justified for being hindrances; and finally 
comes the Llenor, a Welsh quarterly that 
is announced for next year. " Such then," 
so ends this editorial article, " are a few of 
the hindrances which hamper the in- 
telligent progress, the full-orbed progress, 
of this country of ours, and they be not 
patriots who maintain the contrary." 

I have no very strong desire at present 
to engage in political strife, and I have 
never taken any part in religious quarrels 
in Wales ; but I have striven with all my 
might, in Welsh and in English, to do my 
little share in giving my countrymen that 
education of which they are so susceptible. 
Of that education, in my mind, the English 
language and English literature have 
always formed a part. The quarterly I 
am preparing for Welsh homes and Welsh 
students will aim at giving a clear view of 
the progress made in the various sciences, 
— especially in social science, political 
philosophy, and political economy. In 
Welsh Wales, according to my lowest 
estimate, there are twelve thousand young 
men and young women who will welcome 
such a quarterly with enthusiasm and r* ad 
it with pleasure. Many of its articles will 
be practically the same as lectures de- 
livered at Oxford and Cambridge to first 
class honours men. 

So important does the advent of this 
new quarterly appear to the apostles of 
cheek, — as a hindrance to "the full-orbed 
progress of this our country," — that, for 
one day, they have actually devoted to it 
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more space and a more prominent position v cannot speak English read and write it 
than they devoted to fisticuffs and prize- with ease. I believe I can venture to say- 
fighting, though it is one of their noble that at Ffestiniog, though English is 
ideals to give minute descriptions of the hardly ever heard in the streets, more 
work of what th^y call in this very number ' daily newspapers are bought, in proportion 
" the professors of the noble art of fisticuffs." . to the population, than at Cardiff. I have 
The apostles of cheek can see dimly ^ never been to a village in North Wales, 
through their prejudices. '* It must be however remote, where I could not get a 

daily paper, — the edition for Wales of the 
Manchester Guardian or of one of the 
Liverpool papers. 

The men of progress, looking from their 
full orb on the night of Welsh literature, 
say that the Welsh press is a cipher as an 
educational factor, that it is a " total 
reflection of the English press," that it 
initiates nothing, and that it is " generally 
under the thumb of a few wealthy laymen 
and preachers." I know for a fact that 
there would have been no University and 
not a single intermediate school in Wales 
to-day if it had not been for the Welsh 
press. As for originality, there is more 
originality in the weekly Cyniro than in 
the paper of the full-orbed progress, and 
more literary grace than in all the South 
Wales daily papers put together. As far 
as influence is concerned, at any rate if we 
judge from the results of political elections, 
— the Baner has more influence than a 
daily paper which has for years shed the 
full-orbed light of a drink civilization 
policy that is still condemned by every one 
of the ten Glamorgan representatives. 
And, as far as freedom of action is con- 
cerned, the Welsh weeklies express in 
every case that I know the principles of 
editors who have, at least, political honesty 
and perfect freedom to write their con- 
victions. 

The Welsh papers certainly contain 
translations from the great London and 
provincial papers. But still a Welsh paper 
is thoroughly unlike the South Wales 
daily. While the Welsh weeklies have 
often masterly leaders on politics and 
literature, their pages are never given over 
to accounts of betting and prize-fighting. 
It has been reserved for the dailies of 
South Wales, in the day of *' full-orbed 
progress," to drag the obscenities of the 
police court and the divorce court into the 
literature of Wales. 

" We shudder at the thought of hearing 



admitted," they say, " that Wales has made 
considerable progress during the last 
twenty-five years." If there were so many 
hindrances, why was the " full-orbed 
progress" possible ? The causes of the 
progress, — ^nearly all of which came into 
being long after the beginning of the 
twenty-five years, — are enumerated. The 
only one of these that is described is the 
South Wales daily paper, which brings 
English and civilization and culture into 
benighted Wales. This "editorial," — that, 
for style and grammar, would have disgraced 
a pupil teacher in his first year, — says that 
the English thus introduced into Wales 
will be, " in the main, a literary language, 
constantly fed and maintained in a state of 
greater or less purity by the same agency 
that introduced it." Perhaps I had better 
not mention the name of the paper that 
has done so much for culture in Wales. It 
might make it, from sheer modesty, flag in 
its noble efforts ; and the public would pine 
in vain for the minute descriptions of 
prize-fights, tavern brawls, poaching frays, 
indecent assaults, divorce cases, and sen- 
sational murders, upon which it is so 
faithfully and fully fed by this organ of 
culture and " full-orbed progress." 

But there are a few errors to which I 
would like to call attention. It is hardly 
worth while saying that the English 
dialects of Qower and Pembroke were not 
formed in the same way as those of 
Hereford and Radnor, — but the apostles of 
the full orb soar high above such earthly 
matters as history and historical grammar. 
Again, if the English spoken in South 
Wales is superior to that spoken in North 
Wales, it is not because "a daily paper 
seldom travels " to the north. In the great 
industrial centres of South Wales there 
are more facilities for learning con- 
versational English, but it would surprise 
the full-orbed progressionists if they were 
to eee that, in North Wales, many who 
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the magazine speak on abstruse scientific 
questions in Welsh," says the would-be 
apostles of " the full-orbed progress of this 
country of ours." Welsh is beautifully 
adapted for the description of scientific, 
and especially of philosophic subjects. 
Real thinkers do not introduce technical 
terms; the worst philosopher of our 
century does little more than define the 
technical terms he himself coined, the best 
uses no technical term at all, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the word "self- 
consciousness." When technical terms are 
absolutely necessary, they are generally 
taken from Greek or Latin. These would 
be the same in Welsh as in English, the 
only difference being that the Welshman 
would pronounce them as they ought to be 
pronounced, and as they are pronounced 
everywhere out of England. In looking 
over the description of Persian society, 
which was written for the Llenor by a 
Welshman once high in the service of the 
Khedif, I found that words like chan, 
KhecUf, dervnsh, istichare, would be pro- 
nounced by a Welshman exactly as they 
ought to be pronounced, while the English 
pronunciation of them would make them 
absolutely unintelligible to a Persian or an 
Arab. I assure the apostles of full-orbed 
progress that they shudder in vain. 

There is no one who feels more than I 
do how important the South Wales daily 
papers could be. I bear no malice even to 
the paper which, at various times, has 
accused me of laziness, of plagiarism, and 
of standing in the way of full-orbed 
progress. I have personal friends on the 
staff of every daily paper in South Wales, 
they know that the few hints I offer are 
offered in sincerity and with every good will. 

First of all, there is a want oi manliness 
and of sympathy in many of the South 
Wales papers. Many of them seem to 
think that Cardiff is the only place in 
Wales. Cardiff is an important place, 
certainly, but Cardiff is not Wales. Like 
many places of rapid growth, it has a 
tendency to believe in the sham civilization 
which speedy money-making brings with 
it. There are many places in Wales with 
healthier instincts than Cardiff; but the 
best thinkers in Cardiff do not regard the 



literary meeting and the Welsh magazine 
as hindrances to progress, full-orbed or 
otherwise. Littleness, narrowness, party 
and sectarian bitterness, tend to give these 
papers a very limited scope and a very 
stunted intellectual growth. 

Again, there are ever-recurring proofs in 
articles, editorial and otherwise, of a very 
scrappy knowledge of the masterpieces of 
English literature. I have been subjected 
to many a curious criticism in my day, but 
it was reserved for an English paper in 
Wales to criticise and condemn the style of 
a line I had taken out of an English poet 
called Shakespeare. Shakespeare's "Mer- 
chant of Venice," Bacon's essay " On 
seeming wise," and Addison's essay "On 
the evils of libel," all of them with notes, 
is the first course I would prescribe. Then 
would come Defoe's " Robinson Crusoe," a 
masterly production, as far as prose style is 
concerned. ^ 

Finally, I would model the daily news- ^ 
paper more on the English daily, especially ^ 
on that of the North of England or of 
London. The difference between the 
leaders of, say, the Western Mail and those 
of the Manchester Guardian or the York- 
shire Post, or any of the Liverpool papers, 
is simply immeasurable. In reviews, in 
vigour and originality, in moral tone, the 
South Wales dailies are not to be compared 
for a moment with those of Liverpool or 
Manchester. The filth and the folly which 
sometimes disgrace the organs of " full- 
orbed progress" give them an unenviably 
unique position in English journalism. I 
appeal to any Welshman who goes to the 
magazine rooms of the Oxford Union, — or 
who went in the days I used to frequent 
those delightful rooms, — to say whether he 
does not blush for the honour of his 
country when comparing its daily papers 
with those of England. And what must 
an Englishman think of Wales when a 
Cardiff paper says there is no educational 
value in the Welsh weeklies, and is itself 
the while perfecting its arithmetic by 
counting how many illicit drinking dens 
and how many prostitutes there are in the 
town upon which its full-orbed light is shed ? 

I pay the closest attention to what is 
said by those who look upon the Welsh 
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language from a purely party or sectarian 
point of view. To the scholar it is full of 
interest, to the educationalist it is a 
treasure to those who have it as a 
heritage or as an acquisition. To some it 
is a stumbling block and a foolishness, and 
I have tried hard to understand their point 
of view. I have failed to do that, without 
taking ignorance or prejudice for granted. 
I can forgive those who say that my 
humble efforts are a hindrance to the 
progress of my country, though I would 



rather have my right hand cut off than, 
stand in such a position. But the old man 
is aroused within me when I see the forces 
that have so mightily raised Wales within 
the last hundred years described as 
hindrances to progress, while I know that, 
it would have been better for Wales if it 
had never seen the men who, in thus 
reviling our noblest benefactors, do so 
much to inipecle the true progress, to lower 
the reputation, and to destroy the self- 
respect of .their own country. 
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IT was my privilege last year to spend a 
month or two in the United States for 
the purpose of inspecting and reporting 
upon certain educational institutions. 

As a Welshwoman, I was naturally 
anxious to gather from my American 
experiences any suggestions that might 
prove helpful towaroba the solution of the 
many and pressing educational problems 
in Wales. And the more I thou<jht about 
the subject, the more convinced I became 
that there were many points on which 
Wales might do much worse than follow 
the 4ead of some of the American States. 
In the first place it should be remembered 
that Wales more nearly resembles one of 
the States than does any other part of 
Great Britain. This likeness is to be 
found in the comparative, absence of class 
distinctions, the love of freedom and desire 
for local self-government, and the absence 
of tradition in matters educational. Just 
as on each American State has devolved 
the duty of providing a complete system of 
state education, so Wales has realized that 
the same necessity is laid upon her. It is 
true that elementary education has already 
been considered, and that school boarvis 
meet and schools are opened in every 
Welsh valley, and it may be treason to 
suggest that such schools are not the real 
outcome of Welsh national life, and that 
possibly a system of primary instiniction 
which would bear the impress of that life 
is yet to be looked for. Up to the present 
time, intermediate education in Wales has 
be^n wholly in^the hands of private enter- 



prise, and that of a most limit'^d description. 
The carrying out of the provisions of the 
Intermediate Education Act is now occupy- 
ing the attention of Welsh educationists, 
and the new Welsh University is still a 
matter of absorbing interest. 

It is at sucli a moment, when so many 
issues are at stake, that the experience of 
those who have faced and solved similar 
problems is of especial value, and it would 
appear that there ate many American 
States which could offer the results of such 
experience to aid in the soluticHi of some of 
the Welsh diflBculties. 

Each American State has its own system 
of education and its own school law, and 
there is a growing tendency in the Western 
States for all educational institutions to be 
directly supported by the State, either from 
the income derived from land originally set 
aside for educational purposes, or from 
taxes levied as required. Such an edu- 
cational system in a Western State would 
comprise everything, from the Primary; 
School up to and including the University, 
The distinction between a Primary and a 
High School does not mark, as with us, a 
distinction of class, but rather one of age. 
The child enters the Primary School, and, 
as he grows older, passes up through the 
Grammar to the High School, and finally 
to the University. The Primary grades 
prepare for the Grammar grades, and 
those in turn for the High School, a 
graduation certificate from which gives 
right of entry to the State University. 
Such an arrangement makes i^ possible, for 
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those who have to earn their living early 
to leave school after having passed through 
the Grammar grades, — say at the age of 
fifteen, — biit if it were then found suddenly 
possible for a boy of promise to continue 
his education, he would be able to pass at 
once to the High School, for the work of 
which he would be fully prepared. 

The English plan of entirely separating 
elementary from secondary or High School 
education from the very first, heavily 
handicaps the boy or girl who, having 
been brought up in an elementary school, 
desires to prepare for the University. Is 
it too much to dream of an educational 
system for Wales which should be one 
organic whole from the Kindergarten to 
the University, — an outgrowth .and ex- 
pression of the life of her people ? If the 
realization of such a dream is possible 
anywhere within Great Britain, it is 
possible in Wales, and the time is ripe. 

In one respect at least Wales is leading 
the way, and that is in connection with the 
organization of secondary or intermediate 
education. The astablishment of the Inter- 
mediate schools is an event of the utmost 
moment to the future educational life of 
Wales. From thesS* schools will the 
University of Wales draw its future 
students, and on the preparation given in 
these schools will the quality of these 
future students depend. The closest re- 
lations should therefore exist between the 
University and the Intermediate schools, 
and the responsibility of the University 
towards them can hardly be too highly 
estimated. In America, an ever increasing 
number of Universities have awakened to 
a sense of this responsibility, and are 
endeavouring to rightly exercise their 
peculiar functions in respect to intermediate 
education. They have realized that it is 
not only their function "to teach and to 
supply the world with teachers " in the 
general sense, but also in the special sense 
of making provision for the due training of 
teachers lor their profession. Pedagogical 
departments have been opened in many 
Universities, in which graduates may 
obtain the necessary theoretical prepara- 
tion for their work as teachers. These 
departments, however, generally appeared 
to me incomplete, from the fact that little 



or no practical training in the actual art of 
teaching is given. They are, moreover, 
mostly attended by those who will fill the 
higher educational posts, and not by those 
who will teach in the Primary or High 
Schools. Other teachers who desire train- 
ing obtain it in the State or City Normal 
Schools. In this respect it would seem 
that Wales was really in advance of 
America, for at least two of its University 
Colleges provide for the training of botn 
intermediate and elementary teachers. It 
remains for its University to set the seal of 
its sanction on such training by the granting 
of educational degrees, as is already ar- 
ranged for in many American Universities. 

It struck me as a curious fact that in 
America the University courses in the 
science and art of education are mostly 
attended by men, while in Great Britain it is 
the women graduates who have been thefirst 
to recognize the necessity for such special 
preparation for their future work as teachers. 

In addition to the lectures given by the 
Professor of Education in an American 
University, it is becoming more and more 
common for each of the other professors 
to be responsible for the conducting of 
seminaries or classes for the disQUSsion of 
the best methods of teaching his special 
subject, and the place it should occupy in 
the school curriculum. In this way the. 
influence of the professor tends to extend 
beyond the pale of the University and to 
reach the schools, which are thereby kept 
in touch with it; and the break between 
the schools and the University, 4iOO often 
the sad result of the separation between 
them, is to a large extent done away with. 

The supervision of State schools is in 
the hands of the superintendents, — State^ 
County, or City, — anditisbecomingmoreand 
more common for the University to supply 
such from the number of those who have 
passed through its pedagogical department. 

The fact that some State Universities 
admit students who have certificates of 
graduation from a High School, makes it 
necessary that an almost direct supervision 
should be exercised over the work of such 
schools as prepare for the University, A 
list is usually kept of those schools from 
which certificates may be accepted, on the 
understanding that any school may bo 
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removed from the list, if the stndents sent 
by it are found to be insufficiently 
prepared, and such students may be 
requested to withdraw from the University. 
There is a growing tendency to discourage 
preparatoiy departments in connection 
with the Universities, and this can be mo^t 
eflfectually accomplished by carefiil watch- 
fulness and stimulation on the part of the 
University, in order that the schools may 
be maintained at a due standard of efficiency. 

One of the greatest difficulties with 
which the Welsh colleges have to contend 
has been the insufficient preparation of a 
large number of the students, necessitating, 
from time to time, the formation of pre- 
paratory classes. This inadequate prepara- 
tion has, no doubt, been largely the result 
of the absence of intermediate schools, but 
it must not be forgotten that it is not 
enough to start such schools ; due super- 
vision and inspection are needed, and as 
they are to lead up to and prepare for the 
University, it would seem fitting that such 
supervision and inspection should be under- 
taken by the University. 

Only by securing well prepared students, 
and so lessening the amount of preparatory 
work needed, will the Welsh University 
be able to devote the necessary time and 
energy to the development of graduate 
work. American Universities are setting 
the Universities of Great Britain a noble 
example in the attention they are giving 
to research. Facilities for post-graduate 
work are now affi)rded by all the chief 
Universities as a matter of course, and 
in the Clark University at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, we have an example of a 
new type of University, entirely devoted 
to scientific research on the part of those 
who are already graduates of other 
Universities. The Welsh University must 
of course give due attention to under- 
graduate work, but could it adequately 
provide for post graduate work also, its 
influence would be increased tenfold. 

In many of the States the University 
endeavours to keep in touch with the 
schools, not only by undertaking the 
training of teachers before they begin 
work, but also by providing summer 
courses for those already engaged in the 
profession. At fiuch summer courses, 



teachers can attend lectures on those 
subjects which they desire to study more 
thoroughly, or pursue any scientific in- 
vestigation with all the advantages afforded 
by the laboratories and scientific appliances 
of the University. Special courses on the 
Science and Art of Teaching are also often 
held. Were it possible thus to provide for 
the needs of Welsh teachers at our colle^ges 
during the summer vacation, much good 
might result ; but the short holidays wnich 
fall to the lot of most teachers make it 
doubtful whether they would be wise, even 
if able, to undertake a serious course of 
work in the vacation time. More feasible 
would it seem to adopt the American plan 
of holding summer schools, which are con- 
ducted on some such plan as the following, — 

A watering place or mountain health re- 
sort is chosen, which has special attractions 
in respect of climate and scenery. 

Short courses of lectures are arranged 
for, having in view rather the stimulation 
of interest in a subject than the direct 
imparting of information. Such courses 
always include at least one on the Science 
and Art of Teaching. Instruction in 
elocution and physcial training is also 
usually provided. Well known lecturers 
come to give popular lectures on various 
subjects in addition to the special courses. 

The morning alone is devoted to work, 
.the rest of the day being spent as the 
students desire. Excursions to places of 
interest, concerts, debates and meetings of 
various kinds, serve to make the afternoons 
and evenings pass pleasantly ; and teachers 
tired with their year's work, and depressed 
with the social and intellectual isolation in 
which many of them, — especially those 
from country districts, — are obliged to live, 
find in the society and intellectual stimulus 
afforded by such a meeting together, just 
the kind of rest and refreshment that they 
most need. Many of our Welsh teachera 
are leading isolated lives; few and far 
between indeed are the opportunities 
which most of them have of meeting 
together to exchange views on matters of 
professional interest or even for purposes 
of relaxation. The advantages of a co- 
operative holiday, such as this would 
practically mean, are perha^ too little 
realized; but I am convinced that^ were^ 
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such a summer meeting properly organized 
and .well attended by Weish teachers, — 
not, of course, to the exclusion of any 
others who would like to join, — it could 
not fail to be a complete success. Ten days 
or a fortnight would probably be long 
enough for a first experiment. A small fee 
would be charged for each coui'se of 
lectures attended, sufficient, at least, to 
cover the incidental expenses of rent of 
rooms and liorhting. Many lecturers and 
teachers would doubtless be willing to give 
their services for a first meeting, in order 
to start the scheme, but it should be 
possible to make it entirely self-supporting, 
as are thase in America. It would be 
necessary to choose some meeting place 
where it would be easy to obtain accom- 
modation and provisions at reasonable 
rates; and, in order to secure these con- 
ditions, to arrange for the lecture courses, 
and to ensure that the scheme should be 
made widely known among teachers, an 
energetic and enthusiastic committee 
would be indispensable. Given such a 
committee of management, I believe that 
the scheme would be so in accord with 
Welsh thought and feeling that its success 
would be assured. 

There is yet one more Welsh problem 
upon which possibly American experience 
may shed some light. A large number of 
Welsh students find it a difficult matter to 
raise the necessary money to enable them 
to go to college. It is true that they have 
three months in the summer in which they 
might earn, but it is not easy to know what 
work to undertake f or soshort a time. Teach- 
ing, to which many turn, is not always to be 
obtained, and is liable to prove especially 
wearing after the work of the session. 

The problem has been faced in America, 
and to some extent solved ; whether it 
could be solved in the same way in Wales 
is a question not easy to decide. An 
opportunity of studying the American 
solution was afforded me during my stay in 
Chicago. I had engaged rooms in the 
University, the dormitories of which were 
let out to those attending the Educational 
Congresses. I found that the students of 
the University had organized themselves 
in order to open a restaurant at which the 
visitors might obtain meals. Some seemed 



to help with the cooking, and some with 
the keeping of accounts, but the majority 
acted as waiters. Of course the opening of 
the restaurant at the college was an 
exceptional occurrence, but I found that it 
was quite a common practice for University 
students, both men and women, to under- 
take the duties of waiters in hotels and 
restaurants at summer resorts. At such 
places extra help is needed just when 
students are having vacation, and the 
arrangement suits all concerned Such 
posts are eagerly sought for at hotels in 
those places where summer schools are 
held, and then sometimes the duties under- 
taken are very light, and only given in 
return for board and lodging, it being 
understood that such students should be 
free to attend classes between meal times. 
Hotel keepers regularly advertize for 
students to help as waiters in the busy 
season, and such work is eagerly accepted 
by .those who either wish to earn money 
towards the defraying of their college 
expenses in the winter, or else simply to 
obtain board and lodging for nothing while 
attending a summer school or college course. 

At the World's Fair, most of the guards 
and wheel-chair men were also college 
students. The idea of there being any 
degradation attached to the doing of such 
work never seems to even occur to anyone 
for a moment, it appears to an American to 
be the simple and natural thing to do. 
Even to a visitor the first strangeness soon 
wears off, and it very speedily appears 
quite as natural to meet a college student 
as waiter as in any other capacity. 

Might it not be possible for Welsh 
students to find similar employment at 
some of the many sea-side and mountain 
resorts of Wales? Such a scheme would 
also require careful organization at first, 
but once the idea had taken firm root, and 
it became clear that no social degradation 
would attach to the performing of such 
work, it is a scheme that would take care 
of iteelf. The change from mental to 
manual work would usually prove 
beneficial to the student, the dignity of all 
honest labour, whether of mind or of body, 
would be emphasized, and the student and 
the University would alike be benefited. 

MiUiicBNT Hughes. . 



CoxTAT Castle. (An tuaa'.nvradutiian 9fH. Butlm'ipiettm.) 

QUERIES AND BEPLIES. 



XI. "THE BEAUTIES OF OAMBBtA. 

I have been greaUjr struck hy the two [nctarea, 
drawn and engraved by H. Hughes, in I8O0, which 
appeared in your last namber. Could we have 
more of them, and oould anyone explain how such 
a genius arose in Wales when the spirit of the 
oonntry was so much against art ? Aktibt. 

TCTT . EIUBBIDIBS. 



Xm. WILLIAM JONES. 

In an old Welsh Bible in my possession, printed 
at Cambridge in 1746, ore two maps, one iUustra- 
ting Numbers, chapter 33,^tbe joumeyinga of the 
Israeiitos in the wilderness, — and the other the 
travels of the apostles, at tho comniencoment of 
the Acts. Both have the words on the title, — 
"Bhodd Wm. Jones. Esq., F.R.S., I'r Cyinru." 
Was he the father of Sir William Jones, and can 
any otiier particulars of him be given ? Map. 



 4. Welsh Abiericans. — Seventeen men of 
CambiiaJi.birth or origin signed the Declaration of 



Independence. Some information respecting ibtaa 
may be found in a work entitled ' ' The Cymry of 
'76; or Webhmen and their descendants of the 
American Revolution. An address, Ac., by 
Alexander Jones, U.D. New York, Sheldon, 
Lamport, and Co., 115, Nassau Street, 1855." An 
abstract is given in " Bye-Gkines " of the Otwatr^ 
Advertizer for 1884, pp 37, 42, 46. T. H. J. 

5. Thb Welsh P&ess. — The first Welsh news- 

Sper was published on the Ist January, 1814, at 
ransaa, under the editorship of the Bsv. Joseph 
Harris (Oomer), under the title of Seren Oomer, 
A pax>er on the subject by Mr. W. E. Daries, 
London, was read at a meeting of tho Cymmro- 
dorion Society, January 31, 1S34, and doubtless 
appeared in the C>/mmrodor, T. H. J. 

8. Baditobshire.— Radnorshire was entirely 
Welsh-speaking during the seventeenth century. 
Tho native tongue of Vavasour Powel and Hugh 
Evans, who were bom on the Shropshire border, 
was Welsh. The eighteenth oentury was the 
transition period of much of the county, as well as 
of a good slice of Montoimeryshire, — Kerry, 
Mochife, Penstrowed, a.nd, in Dart, liandinam. 
In 1747 the service in all the cnurcbes was per- 
formed in Welsh ; and Howel Harris, 1737-51, 
preached and organized Welsh " societies " in 
several places. The present oentury has witnessed 
the death of the language in several parishes. 
The Oeniiun for March, 1891, contains a laoy 
article by "KilsliT^," written in ISM, being tlw 
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aoootint of an interview %vith the Rev. John Georffe, 
of Moelfron, UanbisteT) then living, whom ne 
styles liie *' last of the old Welsh ministers." Mr. 
George was bom in 1804, in the parish of 
Llanbadam-f ynydd, and could speak Welsh ; and 
he informed **Kilsby" that when he was twenty 
years of age the services at Maesyrhelem were 



conducted in Welsh. I have known natives of 
Abbey Cwm Hir, Bhaiadr Gwy, and St. Harmon, 
who could speak Welsh, and the language still 
survives in Cwm Deuddwr. Shropshire has had 
an influence on Radnor as well as Hereford, but 
Radnor has not profited socialiy or morally by the 
change. T. H. J. 



QUESTIONS ON WELSH HISTORY. 

At the request of seTeral schoolmasters, who use Wales in their pupil teachers' classes, I begin a series of questions 
on Welsh history. If desired, skeleton answers to these questions will be given. 



V. 

1 . Where did the Anjgles and Saxons come from ? 

2. Show tJiat the Siglish chronicles are, to a 
very great extent, legen<&ry. 

3. What proofs have been offered that the 
Biitons were exterminated in England ? 

4. What do yon know about Gildas, Nennius, 
and AsserP 

VI. 

1. Describe the struggle between Edwin and 
Oadwallon. 

2. What were the relations between Wales and 
Offa? 

3. What was the policy of the House of Wessex 
towards Wales P 

4. Could Edgar get eight Welsh kings to row 
him on the Dee P 



vn. 

1. What light does the Brut y Tyivysogion throw 
on the character of the Danes P 

2. What do you know about Roderick the 
Great ? 

3. Compare Llywelyn ab Seisyll with Alfred or 
Canute P 

- 4. Sketch the history of Qruffydd ab Llywelyn. 

vin. 

1. What are the laws of Howel the Gk>od ? 

2. What do you know about Aneurin, Taliesin, 
and Llywarch Hen ? 

3. Had Welsh literature any appreciable effect 
on early English Hterature P 

4. Describe the political and eoclesiastioal 
divisions of Wales in 1066. 



GABRIEL YORETH. 



A STORY ILLUSTRATIVE OP WELSH THOUGHT FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

By the Rev. E. Cynffig Davies, M.A., Menai BmDGE. 



CHAPTER VI. 
perplexity and love. 

DURING their interchange of idejis con- 
cerning the restoration of convicts 
to the advantages of trade partnership and 
to the privileges of society in general, 
Gabriel had been thinking of his own 
position. In the first place he valued the 
statement of his friend's ideas merely as 
the enunciation of generous and philanthro- 
pic principles which did credit to the 
hearts where they were cherished ; and 
then he thought of the bearing of those 
principles upon his relation to the very 
persons who gave them such lucid and 
unmistakable expression. He perceived 
the obstacles he keenly felt, on the way of 
his proposal for the hand of Miss RUey, 



removed by the parties whom he feared 
would strongly interpose objections, if they 
knew his exact standing in sodety ; and in 
the event of his antecedents . becoming 
known, he had, according to their own 
showing, only to persuade them of his in- 
nocence, and all would be well. 

Many sleepless nights were spent in 
endeavouring to think out the problem 
whether he had a right to persuade a 
cultured young lady who had been so 
tenderly reared up and so carefully trained, 
and who besides was gifted witn a mind 
of many rare qualities, to wear the dis- 
graced name of Gabriel Yoreth. As his 
love grew deeper his perplexity became 
more and more hopeless. There was one 
phase of the question which tended to 
help him to arrive at a conclusion. In his 
conception of the matter, he made . it 
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clear to himself that he had no occasion 
to explain his josition to anyone ; for 
inasmuch as his conscience ^vas void of 
offence, he had nothing to confess ; therefore 
his resolve was greatly simplified, reducing 
itself to one of two alternatives, — whether 
he was justified in giving his name to 
another or not. Prayerful and anxious 
pondering led him to the resolution to seek 
consultation with Mr. Riley, and to ask his 
permission to plead his cause with May. 

When he arrived at the Manse, the 
mother and the daughter were entertaining 
a worthy, but poor church member who, 
after Mrs. Kiley, had her name on the top 
of the list of the sisterhood, and was held 
in much esteem by all the members. 
Gabriel found the pastor in his study, 
where he would be safe from the intrusion 
of the other members of the family. 

"1 came here this evening, Mr. Riley," 
said Gabriel, " to speak to you on a most 
important matter. You knew nothing 
of me until about two years ago, but you 
have shown me all possible consideration 
and kindness." 

" Whether I have succeeded in doing so 
or not, I am sure it has been my aim, and 
I do not wish to flatter you when I say 
that you are worthy, for your own sake, of 
my warmest attachment, both in my oflGicial 
capacity as minister of the gospel and as a 
friend. I have taken you on your own 
merit, without thinking of your past, which 
is not long, wherever you spent it, and 
cannot contain anything that belies your 
present position of usefulnsss and growing 
prosperity. You told me a year ago that 
you have no nearer relation alive than an 
aged grandfather ; and if I may tell you so, 
your lonesomeness had something to do at 
first in evoking our sympathy towards you." 

"I have not the gift of beating much 
about the bush ; pardon me, therefore, if I 
may seem to be somewhat abrupt. Your 
friendship to me has been more precious 
than you can imagine, but I come here to 
implore your consent to win a higher 
favour. The question relates to another, 

?et for obvious reasons I come to you first, 
our daughter has become dearer to me 
than any other human being." 

"My dear lad, you come to ask for a 
great deal, — my only child. Take my hand, 



and go and seek my daughter's ; you have 
my consent and I make almost sure that 
her mother will not object. May heaven 
bless you with all that is best." 

He found May coming into the house 
having a right royal cluster of purple 
grapes in each hand, and she asked him, — 

" Will you share with me my burden of 
fruit ? I have a bunch of flowers to pick up." 

" Yes, with pleasure, and may I," he said, 
" become a sharer in all your burdens ? " 

" Serious as usual, Mr. John ? I have no 
burdens worthy of being placed on your 
stalwart shoulders," she replied, hiding her 
emotion, for she felt his question had a 
point which it was not easy to meet play- 
fully, or to parry off with a dexterous 
rejoinder. The tone of mirthful coyness 
winch customarily suited her so well had 
forsaken her, and she could hardly analyse 
her feelings whilst leading him to place 
the fruit in the basket she had set near the 
piano in the drawing-room. He was not 
disposed to let go his advantage, — 

"Do you remember, when we stood at 
this piano before, you spoke of forming a 
quartet ? " 

The expression had struck him then with 
a meaning she had not intended to convey. 

" Let me drop all figures, and fire point 
blank. Dear May, will you allow yourself, 
in accordance with your name, to turn my 
life into one continuous summer and pure 
sunshine ? " 

The answer was given as all such answers 
always are. May had loved no other than 
Gabriel ; in fact, she had not seen any to be 
compared with him since she had left 
school. He had spoken to her father, she 
would impart the news to her mother, and 
receive the blessing of both. 

It fell to the lot of Mr. Riley to visit 
V^n Dieman's or Tasmania as deputy ap- 
pointed from Australia, with the view of 
undertaking new missionary enterprise 
among the aborigines. He had also obtained 
permission to visit the penal settlement of 
the island. Intelligence was easily obtain- 
able in compliance with the request made 
by his nephew in the letter already quoted 
from Africa. His colleague being engaged 
in drawing up a report, he went alone to 
interview Jason Penrith, the companion of 
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Gabriel in exile; and he obtained clear 
proof that Qabriel Yoreth and Gabriel John 
were one and the same individual. 

Penrith had in his possession a letter 
from Yoreth giving an account of the kind 
way in which Mr. Wilfred, the Melbourne 
solicitor and philanthropist, had assisted 
him. For a. day or two Mr. Riley felt 
nearly overwhelmed by the discovery ; but 
after pondering over the full and satisfactory 
information received from Penrith, and 
taking into account the excellent character 
given by all who spoke of Gabriel, he took 
a brighter view of the event in spite of its 
being exceedingly perplexing; and he re- 
solved to call upon Mr. Wilfred on his 
return home through Melbourne. He also 
called to mind how pointedly Gabriel had 

{)roposed a hypothetical instance of a re- 
eased convict being received into partner- 
ship when they conversed on these 
questions at the Manse ; and how fully his 
own replies fitted in with the circumstances 
of Gabriel's case so as to exonerate the 
young man from any blame in seeking the 
hand of May. In addition to this, the way 
in which his consent to the engagement had 
been asked, revealed the same care on the 
part of Gabriel lest, in case his antecedents 
became known, any blame should be at- 
tached to him for seeking what would 
seem his own ends at the expense of lower- 
ing the social status of one whom, there 
could be no doubt, he loved with all the 
force of a powerful mind. 

As soon as Mr. Biley had completed his 
mission in Tasmania, he hastened to 
Melbourne and sought an interview with 
Mr. Wilfred, when he detailed to him the 
facts that came under his notice in carrying 
out the request of his nephew. 

"Gabriel Yoreth has, without knowing 
it," said Mr. Wilfred, "placed me in a 
position to proffer you all the information 
you may ask, and to which you are entitled 
as the father of his intended wife. He has 
written to me to inform me of his intention 
to marry Miss Biley in the course of a few 
montha" 

"What course would you advise me to 
pursue, seeing I can no longer act as if I did 
not know anything of these incidents ? " 

"I shall thank you much, Mr. Riley, if 
you will be so good as to convey him a 



message from me, stating that his grand- 
father's health is gradually giving way, 
and that the property which will be 
Gabriel's has more than doubled its value 
through the granting of leases upon the 
little estate ; and the out-put of minerals 
from below the surface, greater than was 
the case a few years ago, produces an in- 
creased amount of royalty, that is, a per- 
centage on every ton of mineral dug out 
of the earth, paid to the owner of the land. 
If I were in your stead I would inform him 
the first opportunity how the facts came to 
your k];iowledge, letting no one else know 
anything at all of the affair." 

" I conclude, from what you say, that you 
consider the young man to be the victim of 
a cruel mistake." 

" Your inference is correct as to my 
opinion of the matter," replied Mr. Wilfred. 

" I have sincerely admired his disposition 
for more than a year with growing esteem ; 
and now I am able to account for the look 
of sadness, painful to behold, which some- 
times crept over him when he was brought 
face to face with suffering." 

"Have you noticed the calm and un- 
flinching earnestness with which he takes 
his stand when he has made up his mind ? 
It is the disposition of an Athanasius 
against the world; and can be cultivated 
only by a mind habituated to the feeling of 
being in the right on some vital question, 
when others clearly are in the wrong." 

" I haN'e observed that trait, and though 
I could not understand it before, I accept 
your explanation as being also my own." 

At the time of Mr. Riley's arrival at 
Bailey-hill, Gabriel was from home. On 
the following day both took a long walk 
together, sad Mr. Riley, in the kindest 
possible manner, told Gabriel, — "Gabriel| 
my dear boy, I sympathize from my heart 
with your hard lot, during the last five 
years. I have interviewed Penrith ; and 
Mr. Wilfred haa unhesitatingly tendered 
me all the information he had, as much in 
your defence as for my satisfaction. Do 
not put your hand over your eyes; you 
have no possible occasion to fear harm from 
me, or from any word of mine." 

" Do not, I pray," begged Gabriel, whilst 
gasping for breath, "do not disturb oui: 
present arrangements, or I fear it will be too 
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much for nie." And painful to witness 
was the agony of his face and voice, as he 
whispered to himself, — ^'^ Jesus, friend of 
men, help me ; thou knowest I am innocent 
of the crime." 

The intensity of this touching prayer, 
wrung from his soul, did not escape his 
companion's hearing or fail to fill his eyes 
with tears. 

" Let us sit down on the grass, my son, 
for a few moments," said Mr. Riley. 

" Your son ! " 

" Yes, my son ; and more really so now 
than ever you would be without my knowing 
of the heavy cross you have silently borne, 
and the suffering you have bravely endured." 

"I have often wished I could acquaint 
you with the facts you have just dis- 
covered ; but I resolved not to anticipate 
the leadings and ways of Providence ; and 
by their intervention the task has been 
accomplished in a manner far better than I 
could devise. I received from your own 
words and arguments a balm for my con- 
science to heal the soreness I felt in asking 
May to take as her own a name tarnished 
in the sight of the law of the land, though 
unblemished in that respect before the 
throne of God. It would be only right 
now that I should supplement what you 
have heard from others with my own 
version of the trying event" 

" You may relate your experience of the 
last five years some other time if you desire, 
when it will pain you less to do so than 
now and here." 

"No, here, if I may, under the open sky^ 
in the eye of Heaven ; and let me beg of 
you, do not let this cloud come over May's 
wedding. Can we not keep all to ourselves, 
until the explanation of the mystery will 
be given us in this, or in the next world ? " 

" Very well, it will be quite as well for 
us both to bring this episode to a close 
to-day if possible. In my capacity as 
pastor many a sorrowful incident that 
comes to my hearing is buried at once and 
for ever ; and do you not think that I can 
do that much for my wife and daughter ? " 

After an hours recital by Gabriel, 
concise, and thrilling, now in a poetic strain, 
now walking, and now standing, Mr. Riley 
thought he had never heard all the strings 
of human pathos and eloquence touched 



thus before, and both men bore upon them 
tokens of mutual tension and excitement; 

When they drew near the Manse, Gabriel 
indicated an inclination for going straight 
to his lodgings, for he feared the keen, 
perception of loving eyes would discover 
signs of a spent storm of emotion. And 
Mr. Riley had an impression that it would 
be easier to resume their ordinaty rdle by 
taking up the thread of their past con- 
nection as soon as possible, after it was 
broken during the confidences of their 
memorable walk. 

A shade of anxiety crossed the countenr 
ances of the two women when they caught 
sight of husband and lover approaching 
the entrance to the house ; and May: 
obtained an opportunity to enquire o£ 
Gabriel whether anything untoward had 
occurred during their stay out of doors. 

" No, dear May, nothing that could 
disturb the good understanding whicb 
always subsists between us. There is no 
such another as your father under the 
Southern Cross. There it is out already;. 
I never saw it more beautiful than to- 
night ; whenever we behold it, may it 
remind us to direct our gaze to another 
and more glorious Cross." 

In the presence of May he soon r^ained 
composure, and buoyant reaction was 
setting in after the excited depression of. 
the preceding hour or two from perceiving 
that the very best solution of his perplexity 
had been granted him in a measure feir 
beyond his most sanguine expectations. 

'* Your trustfulness has a tone of triumph 
in it this evening. What is it that has 
caused it ?" 

" Have no fear, my darling, in watching 
the changing hues of the sky and the 
clouds ; the sunshine, I cannot help believ- 
ing, for May and me will last for many a 
pleasant day !" 

The little company, after all, was never 
in a more happy mood at its evening 
repast; but the women observed an un- 
usual tenderness in the voice of the men 
when they spoke to each other, especially 
when the elder of the two addressed the 



younger. 



(To he continued, J 
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HILE the genius of Sir Walter 
Scott has given an immortality 
to Scottish Jacobitism, Welsh 
Jacobitism has been allowed to 
sink into such utter oblivion that its very 
existence has been questioned. For this 
several reasons may be assigned. Although 
Wales gave to the rebellion of 1715 its 
bravest heroine, and one of its noblest 
martyrs to that of 1745, and in 1717 
was nearly the scene of another rebellion, 
accident prevented the people, on all 
these occasions, from signalising their de- 
votion to the Stuart family, by a re- 
petition of the deedQ.pf their ancestors in 
the days of the Long Parliament; and 
sentiments, aspii'atipns, and even con- 
spiracies that end in nothing, tend to be 
forgotten. Again, even before the White 
Rose had sunk for the last time on Culloden 
Moor, the. Methodist revival had coih- 
menced ; and, before the eighteenth century 
had closed, a complete revolution had been 
wrought in the Welsh character, so that 
the old fashioned religion and loyalty of 
the Stuart had became unintelligible to 
a nation inspired by different ideals. Nor 
has our own time made amends. The 
literary and national awakening of our 
own day has, partly, I suspect, for de- 
nominational and political reasons, fought 
shy of Welsh Jacobitism ; for one party 
scarcely cares to recollect that their ancestors 
huzzaed for Doctor Sacheverell, drank to 
the " king over the water," and correspond- 
ed with my Lord Mar ; while the other, for 
eaually good reasons, can hardly appreciate 
Welsh churchmen who were the constant 
enemies of the constitution established by 
the English State. 

Welsh Jacobitism, however, in its time 
m^y claim to have represented the national 
spirit, if for no other reason than that the 



regime against which it fought was the 
enemy of all Welsh ideals. On this ground, 
therefore, the champions of the lost cause 
may fairly claim some regard from Welsh 

i)atriotism ; and, w«re it otherwise, " 8unt 
acrimae rerum et Tnentem morialia 
tangitnt" 

The heroism with which Lady Nithsdale 
and her retainers from Powis-land faced 
death, the heroism with which David 
Morgan met it, should at least appeal to 
such lovers of the ideal as the Welsh. And 
further, Welsh Jacobitism is a landmark 
in our history. It is the end of the church 
and loyalist nationalism, to which the 
Elizabethan age gave birth. The spirit of 
Welsh Jacobitism may be traced in the 
poems of Huw Morus ; and Huw Morus 
was the child of the national church policy 
of Elizabeth. In her treatment of Wales, 
Elizabeth and her advisers set aside, or at 
least modified, the Anglicising policy of 
Thomas Cromwell and the earlier Tiidors. 
Welsh bishops and Welsh officials for 
the first time since the English rule began, 
appeared in Wales ; the Bible and the 
Prayer Book were translated into Welsh ; 
and the Eisteddfod was assembled by royal 
proclamation. In the Court of the Marches 
at Ludlow Castle, where sat my Lord Presi- 
dent, Wales possessed through Tudor and 
Stuart days a focus of national life. The 
result of this recognition of Welsh national- 
ism for a time reconciled Wales to England, 
and made it, in Churchyard's opinion, the 
'' soundest state," although in the early days 
of Qloriana the Council had trembled at the 
thought of sending an army through Wales 
to attack Irish rebels ; and in 1563 certain 
conspirators, two of whom bore the name 
of Pole, were condemned to death " for 
having threatened to come with a power 
into Wales and proclaim the Scottish 
887 22 
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Queen." How far Elizabethan policy re- 
conciled Wales to the Anglican church in 
the national form that such men as Bishop 
Morgan or Bishop Pai-ry gave it, is a 
subject that is difficult to discuss in the 
pages of a non party periodical. This, 
however, I think, may be admitted. While 
Roman Catholicism remained a certain 
force in the country, and even gained a 
few aristocratic converts by its Jesuit 
missionaries, the majority of the gentry con- 
formed and the peasantry followed their 
example. Catholic ideas, however, survived 
the legal changes ; Puritanism, in spite of 
Penry and Vicar Pritchard, took slight 
hold of the country ; and the Catholic 
Anglicanism that finds expression in the 
poems of George Herbert, — himself a Welsh 
speaking Welshman, — formed the religion 
of educated Welshmen. They were Laudian, 
as Huw Moruss poems show, in their 
reverence for the fasts and feasts of their 
church, in their respect for the old Vicar 
whom the sacrilegious troopei-s ousted from 
his pulpit, in their affection for the jovial 
gaiety of the merry world which the cruel 
waveof Puritanism overwhelmed, and in their 
religious veneration for the exiled Shepherd 
of the people. They lacked, however, the 
stern bitterness" of the English royalists. 

One of the earliest champions of religious 
toleration in the Restoration Parliament 
was the exile cavalier lawyer, — after- 
wards Chief Justice, — ^Vaughan. Never- 
theless they loathed the " red foxes " of 
Puritanism and the Puritan Revolution ; 
and, apart from politics, they had fair 
reason for their loathing. The oppression 
of the English evangelicalism, which warred 
on everything Welsh, struck a blow at 
Welsh national development from which 
it has not yet recovered. Many, perhaps 
the majority, of the old Welsh families 
were ruined by the terrible confiscations of 
the Parliamentary Commissioners, and sank 
into the ranks of the farmers and peasantry ; 
education declined, and there came no more 
Herberts of Cherbury from the aristocracy 
of Wales ; and the land lost its educated 
clergy, for under the Commonwealth 
Welshmen went not to Oxford. Wales 
naturally welcomed the Restoration, which 
brought with it the old worship, the old 
Court, and once mor^ tolerated the Eis- 



teddfod. Although in the days of the later 
Stuarts, there were one or two scandalous 
church appointments, and although edu- 
cation no longer flourished as in the days 
before the troubles, yet in the main the 
Elizabethan tradition was preserved, and 
Welshmen were ruled in church and state 
by those who did their best to understand 
them and their needs. So long as the 
Stuarts stood by the church, the national 
sentiment of Welsh politicians stood by 
them, and Huw Morus exults with savage 
glee at the death of the Whig martyr 
Algernon Sidney. 

But 1688 introduced a keen division into 
Welsh politics. From the first a certain 
party held to James II, and one of the 
companions of the monarch's flight was the 
Lord of Powis whom England made an 
outlaw, and St. Germain's a duke. But 
Lord Powis held the Roman faith ; and the 
generality of the Welsh gentry, like their 
poet Huw Morus, seemed prepared to 
accept the revolutionary settlement as the 
best alternative in an evil choice, provided 
always the church was safe. For even in 
those days Welshmen hated Irishmen with 
a deadly hatred ; and, if they were 
Catholics at heart, they would have no 
Pope. For the subsequent hostility of 
Wales, the revolutionary government has 
only itself to thank. The author of the 
massacre of Glencoe was, unfortunately, 
the last man to appreciate nationalism. In 
the opinion of Lord Bute,* the abolition of 
the Court of the Marches which followed the 
revolution was a legislative attempt to 
obliterate any legal recognition of Welsh 
nationalism. The design to Anglicise Wales 
through the church is attributed by so 
high an authority as Judge Johnes to the 
same monarch. We know also that 
only the indignant protests of Welsh 
nationalists, chief of whom was the told 
Briton, Price, who sat for Pembrokeshire, 
prevented the alienation of the crown lands 
of Denbighshire to a foreign favourite, 
whom he desired to set up, Welshmen said, 
as a Dutch Prince of Wales. Still when 
William died, and a high church Stuart 
again sat on the throne in the person of 
good Queen Anne, Welsh loyalty flowed 
in its ancient channel. Welsh squires voted 

*^ Speech at the Bhyl EiBteddfddi 1892, ^ 
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for Harley and St. John, and Welsh mobs 
huzzaed for High Church and Doctor 
Sacheverell ; and Huw Morus passed away 
before the glory had all departed from the 
bard, or the crown from the Stuarts, or the 
national character from the ancient church 
of the Cymry. 

But with the accession of the House of 
Hanover begins a black chapter in the 
history of Wales. The new rulers com- 
menced to treat Wales both as a 
" conquered," — I quote the words of one of 
their own lawyers, — and a disaffected 
country. Their first acts, the appointment 
of the Socinian Hoadley, — who never set 
foot in his diocese, — and the demolition of 
Ludlow Castle, were a declaration of war 
on Welsh national sentiment. For such 
acts marked the final abnegation of the 
Elizabethan policy, and the reversion to 
the Anglicising traditions of Henry IV. 
and Thomas Cromwell. For a generation 
Welshmen were utterly alien to the 
government of England, and a generation 
of Welsh noblemen and gentlemen never 
graced the court of the electors, whose 
Whig royal chaplains drew the incomes of 
sees and livings they never saw. It is 
oppression that drives wise men mad, and 
far more so hunting squires. The Welsh 
squires of the eighteenth century could 
show among their ranks no more such 
polisheJ and educated cavaliers and 
scholars as the Vaughans and Herberts of 
the century before ; but hard, narrow, and 
fierce as they were, they had at least a 
better understanding of, and a truer 
afiection for their countrymen than the 
Russells, Cavendishes, or Walpoles, who 
misgoverned them from London. The men 
who fought, and not altogether unsuccess- 
fully, in the English law courts, to save 
the altars of the parish churches in Wales 
from the mockery of a clergy ignorant of 
the language of the peasantry who 
worshipped there before them, the men 
whose foundation of the Cymmrodorion 
Society proves that they haa still a love 
for the language and traditions of their 
race, the men who fought successfully to 
save Wales from the clutches of Dutch 
soldiers of fortune, deserve, with all their 
faults and errors, the respect of their 
patriotic descendanta 



Of the feeling entertained towards them 
by the Welsh the new Court soon received 
an inkling. One of the heartiest of the 
old Welsh squires was Sir Charles Keniys, 
of Cefn Mabli. He is said to have taught 
the Elector George, when on the Continent, 
to smoke pipes and drink beer. When the 
Elector came over in pudding time, and the 
moderate men and the trimmers "looked 
big" at St. James', the Elector missed his 
stout Welsh friend. King George sent and 
bade him come and smoke a pipe, but the 
Welshman remained obdurate and absent. 
He would smoke with George, Elector of 
Hanover, not with George, King of 
England. Whatever benefit King George's 
good humour on this occasion may have 
won him amons: the Welsh people was 
speedily removed by his brutal treatment 
of the unhappy daughter of the house of 
Powis, who went to St. James' to beg her 
husband's life. I am not now concerned 
with the details of the '15, and must there- 
fore postpone to a future occasion the 
story of Lady Winifred Herbert, after- 
wards Countess of Nithsdale, who, with 
the aid of her family retainers. Mistress 
Evans and Mistress Morgan, saved her 
husband from death, and afterwards went 
forth from her native land to live and die 
with him in exile. 

It may be that, for the edification of the 
Jacobite miners of Rhos, or perchance to 
effect the conversion of the stout old 
Jacobite farmer of Pen Graig Fargoed, in 
Gelligaer, Glamorganshire, who, for the 
following verses, let off a bard the payment 
of a borrowed guinea, — 

** Tri pheth 'rwy yn ei archi, — 
Gael echwyn am y giiu» 
A chael Pretendwr ar y fainc, 
A chael bath Ffraino i dalu," 

that the Whig government went to the 
expense of having a translation made 
into the Welsh language of a sermon 
preached in Ely Church, Holbom, at their 
thanksgiving service for the suppression 
of the "bloody and unnatural rebellion." 
The translation was made by one of 
their few Welsh supporters, — lago ab 

Dewi. 

The effect of the publication on Welsh 
sentiment may be measured by the fact 
that the Old Chevalier,— James III. of 
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• Jacobite history, — determined, at the 
advice of his council, to repeat the tactics 
of Henry VII., and to land with the 
Duke of Ormond at Milford Haven, and to 
march with the Welshmen who had so 
loyally fought for his grandfather, it might 
be, to a second Bos worth field. Strangely 
enough, the cavalier signalled out for the 
honour of preparing this enterprise came of 
a stock that, in the former generation, had 
hot been over famous for its loyalty to the 
Stuart cause. But times were changed, 
and it was to Mr. Lewis Price, of 
Gogerddan, that Earl Mar wrote from 
Innsbruck on the 7th April, 1717, — 

" By permission of ' the King, who arrived 
incognito on the 3rd, I aiu ordered to acquaint 
you and other loyal men that the last push for a 
restoration in old England is to commence at or 
about 30th October next. The advice is to bo 
conveyed by a bark bound to England, who is to 
resign his charge to a conscientious persecuted 
clergyman, who is to dispense his Majesty's 
pleasure to all honest bonny lads in the Principality 
of Wales. The expedition is to be regulated by 
our march from Milford to the West, under 
command of Lord Ormond, at the same juncture 
as I have to be at the like station in North Britain 
as in last year.'** 

This proposed invasion of Wales must have 
formed a forgotten link in the chain of 
elaborate conspiracies in which Alberoni, 
the great Italian minister of Spain, and the 
adventurous Charles the Twelfth of 
Sweden, the Cneur de Lion of modern days, 
sought to reverse the Treaty of Utrecht, to 
crush Orleans in France, and to ruin the 
House of Brunswick and its Imperial ally. 
Unfortunately for the Stuarts, the arrest 
of the Swedish minister, and the seizure of 
his papers, had probably given Stanhope 
and his colleagues a view of their ad- 
versaries' hand, and prompt measures 
probably nipped the 1717 growth in the 
bud. In any event, the death of the great 
soldier of the north, and the fall of the 
great priest intriguer of Madrid, removed 
all such dreams from practical politics. 

Still, however, the evils that had marked 
the accession of the Hanoverian dynasty in 
Wales grew heavier as the years went on, 
and Jacobitism smouldered on alike in 
hall and parsonage and cottage, waiting 

* ThiB letter exists In manuscript in the Peniarth collection. 
The above is an analysis in the appendix to the third report of 
the Hisloiy MSS. Cominlsiion. 



for the opportunity to burst into flame. 
In various clubs the gentiy secretly met 
and drank the health of the king over the 
water. One of those centres of disaffection 
existed in the Cycle Club at Wrexham. 
The club, in 1829, when it still existed,* 
was merely a social meeting of country 
gentlemen Jiving in the neighbourhood of 
Wrexham. I have been informed, how- 
ever, that the custom of drinking to the 
king over the water was kept up to the 
last. In 1723 it was a powerful political 
organisation, and for that reason its rules 
and list of members, — which also, by the 
way, throw a curious light on the customs 
of the aristocracy of primitive Whales, — 
form an interesting study,— 

" We, whose names are under- written, do 
promise at the time and place to our names 
respectively affixed, to observe the rules following, 
viz., — 

I. Every member of this society shall, for 
default of his appearance, submit to be censured, 
and shall thereui)on be censured by the judg- 
ment of the society. 

II. Every member that cannot come shall be 
obliged to send notice of his non-appearance by 
12 of the clock at noon, together with his 
reasons in writing, otherwise his plea shall not 
excuse him, if within the compass of 15 miles 
from the place of meeting. 

III. Each member obliges himself to have 
dinner upon the table by 12 o'clock at noon 
from Michaelmas to Ladv Day, and from Lady 
Day to Michaelmas at 1 of the clock. 

IV. The respective masters of the places of 
meeting oblige themselves to take down in 
writing each default, and to deliver in the same 
at the general meeting. 

V. Every member shall keep a copy of these 
articles by him, to prevent plea of mistake. 

VI. It is agreed that a general meeting shall 
be held by all the subscribers at the house of 
Daniel Porter, jun., holden in Wrexham on the 
1st day of May, 1727, by 11 of the clock, there 
to dine, and to determine upon all points re- 
lating to and according to the sense and meaning 
of these articles. 

1723. (Signed) 

Thos. Puleston, May 21st (eldest son of Sir 

Roger Puleston, of Emral). 
RiOHARD Clayton, June 11th. 
EuBULE Lloyd (of Penyllan), July 2nd. 
Robert Ellis, July 23rd. 
W. Williams Wynn (of Wynnstay), August 

13th. 
John Puleston fof PickhiU), September 3rd. 
Thos. Eyton (of Leeswood), September 24th. 
Wm. Edwards,' October 16th. 

ri~'' ^ ~ — --- ,-, ^^^^^^^^Mjr 

* Cambnan Quarterly Mag<uine for 1829^ YoL I., f Slg. 
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Thos. Holland, November 6fch. 
Keny. Eyton (of Eyton), November 26th. 
• Phil. Eqerton (of Oulton); December 17tb. 
John Robinson (of Gwersyllt), January 8th. 
Geo. Shaokerly (of Gwersyllt), January 29th 
BoBERT Davies (of Gwyssany), February 19th. 
Jno. Puleston (of Havod y Wern), March 13th. 
Brotjghton Whitehall (of Broughton), April 

3rd. 
Wm. Hanmer, April 24th, 1724. 

It will be observed that these rules disclose 
nothing of the political character of the 
club. It is stated that the more recent 
lists of the society are drawn out in the 
form of a round robin, the object being to 
prevent any one of its members from being 
indicted as the head of a treasonable 
assembly. The story runs that, when the 
tables were cleared, and the bottles of claret 
and the jorums of ale and the silver 
punch bowl stood on the table, and the 
guests called for a song, the accompaniment 
was played on the Welsh harp* by the 
greyhaired harper of the mansion. 

At the head of the Welsh squires stood 
he whom contemporaries called the knight 
of Wales, the first of the house of Williams 
who bore the nameof Wynn, — which he took 
from his mother, who was of the house of the 
Wynns of Gwydir, — and ruled at Wynnstay. 
Traditionally he was bound to the Stuart 
cause, for his family owed their position in 
no small measure to the second Charles. 
And this Sir Watkin had a further tie to 
the White Rose, for his first bride, Anne 
Vaughan of Llwydiarth, came of the stock 
of the old cavalier bard of Caer Gai. This 
Sir Watkin was, moreover, the ablest of all 
his house. Darkened and sad as is the 
tale of his declining years, which has 
stamped him through his persecution of 
Peter Williams and the early Methodists as 
the Clayerhouse of Wales without the glory 
of Killiecrankie, he was known once as the 
most eloquent and able champion of the 
Tory party in the House of Commons in 
the dark days of the Whig domination 
that lasted until Chatham arose. The 
bards, who still kept alive the flame of 
the old loyalty of the Civil Wars, and 

* There are two English Jacobite songs said to have been sung 
at the Cycle Clab given in the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine, 
Vol IL, pp. 668,9. 



dreaded as things grew blacker the return 
of the Puritan tyranny, looked to the 
knight of Wales, so powerful alike in his 
own land and far off* London, as- the 
support of his country amid the turmoib 
of revolution, — 

** Duw, cadw'r marchog, enwog iin, 
Y glkn Syr Watkin Williams Wynn, 
A'i ffirindiau tirion yn gjrtun, 
Dyr edyn y Roundiaid.*'* 

In the long attack on the great enemy 
of the Stuarts and Wales, Sir Robert 
Walpole, Sir Watkin played a promin- 
ent part ; and after the resignation of the 
prime engineer of eighteenth century cor- 
ruption, no man more eloquently and 
savagely pressed for an impjfeachment 
than the lord of Wynnstay. The fall of 
Walpole raised to the highest pitch the 
hopes of the Jacobites, The '15 had some- 
what discredited the old Pretender, but 
Prince Charles Edward, who was growing 
into manhood, seemed to Sir Watkin of 
fact, as to the Waverley of fiction, a prince 
for whom to live and die. Many had fond- 
ly believed that the Hanoverian dynasty 
could not survive Walpole's fall. When 
it became clear that the Brunswicks re- 
mained in their seats, and the interests of 
the nation were moie and more sacrificed 
to the beggarly electorate, plots and con- 
spiracies again became rife. In 1744, 
Prince Charles received an invitation from 
Sir Watkin and other leading Jacobites 
to reclaim the throne, but making support 
conditional on the assistance of a French 
army. At the same time Sir Watkin was 
busy working with success outside' Wales 
to win prominent members of the London 
Corporation to the Stuart interest. When 
the year 1745 commenced, it was noticed 
that the knight of Wales' keen interest in 
the Parliamentary struggle had ceased. 
The outsiders were puzzled, and the 
Government was alarmed. But Wales in 
the rebellion of 1745 I must leave to 
another chapter. 

J. Arthur Price. 



* '* God keep our famous knight 

The good Sir Watkin WilliamB Wynn, 

A.nd with hb kind friends 

He'll crop the wings of the Bound heads." 




Wordsworth and wales. 



TT is a curious point, and one which I do 
-■- not remember to have seen noticed by 
commentators upon Wordsworth's poetry, 
that, — in spite of the poet's well known 
love for mountains, and his enthusiastic 
poems in honour of Cumberland, Scotland, 
Switzerland, and Italy, — the beautiful 
scenery of Wales has been passed over by 
him almost without mention. On two 
several occasions at least, we know that 
Wales was visited by him. He came once 
in 1791, when at the close of his college 
career he paid a visit to his friend Jones, 
and the two made a pedestrian tour in 
North Wales,— the very condition, one 
would think, to favour the inspiration of 
the poetic muse. He came again in 1824, 
of which visit only two or three poems, and 
these of no very high order, remain as the 
memorials. 

Whether the beauty of Welsh scenery did 
not impress him after his native county 
and his foreign travels, or whether the 
visits befell unhappily at times when in- 
spiration was lacking, it is impossible to 
say. But of the few poems which deal at 
all with Wales, only a few lines are given 
to description of the country, and these are 
by no means in tones of enthusiastic ad- 
miration ; not such as flowed from him by 
the banks of the Wye above Tintern Abbey, 
or on the cliffs of Winander, or in the 
Simplon Pass. 

He seems to look upon the inhabitants 
of Wales as a race " whose glory is de- 
parted." Thus in the '* Sonnet on Old 
Bangor," he says, — 

" Mark ! how all things swerve 
From their known course, or vanish like a dream. 
Another language spreads from coast to coast ; 
Only perchance some melancholy stream, 
And some indignant hills old names preserve 
When laws and creeds and people all are lost." 

The incident alluded to in the first part 
of the sonnet, — the mourning over the 
"unarmed host" and the destruction of 
"aboriginal and Roman love," is the des- 
truction by Ethelfrith of the monastry of 
Bangor with all its records, — some of them 
the most precious monuments of the 
ancient Britons. 



The "unarmed host" was the body of 
monks seen by Ethelfrith in prayer for 
the victory of the soldiers on their side. 
" If they are praying against us, they are 
fighting against us," he exclaimed, and 
ordered them to be first attacked. They 
were massacred, and their fate striking 
terror into Brocmail, he fled from the field, 
leaving the army to defeat and the town 
to destruction. 

The feeling of veneration for its past and 
of luxurious regret over the work of time 
seem to be the most prominent features 
in Wordsworth's attitude towards Wales. 
The sonnet composed "among the ruins 
of a castle in North Wales" deserves 
quotation. — 

*' Through shattered galleries, 'mid roofless halls, 
Wandering with timid footstep oft betrayed. 
The stranger sighs, nor scruples to upbraid 
Old time, though he, gentlest among the thralls 
Of destiny, upon these wounds hath laid 
His lenient touches, soft as light that falls, 
From the wan moon, upon the towers and walls* 
light deepening the profoundest sleep of shade. 
Relic of kings ! wreck of forgotten wars. 
To winds abandoned and the prying stars, 
Time loves thee ! at his call the seasons twine 
Luxuriant wreaths around thy forehead hoar ; 
And, though past pomp no changes can restore, 
A soothing recompense, his gift, is thine I " 

On the religious side of his nature too, 
Wordsworth seems to find some point of 
contact. The venerable aspect of the 
Druids appeals to him, though the romantic 
feeling that might be expected to hover 
round them when seen through the dim 
vista of ages, is overpowered in his mind 
by the sense of pity tor the errors of their 
creed. 

In one sonnet he describes with con- 
siderable dignity, — the efiect being largely 
due to the ponderous words employed, — 
the scene of consulting the omens, — 

** Screams round the arch-druid*s brow the seamew 
— white 
As Menai's foam ; and towards the mystic ring 
Where augurs stand, the future questioning. 
Slowly the cormorant aims her heavy flight, 
Portending ruin to each baleful rite, 
That, in the lapse of ages hath crept o'er 
Diluvian truths, and patriarchal love." 

In another sonnet, in the same tone 
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of somewhat unnecessary regret, he 
says,— 

" Still mid yon thick woods, the primal truth 
Glimmers through many a superstitious form 
That fills the soul with unavailing truth." 

On another side of his nature, his strong 
feeling for liberty, Wordsworth is in 
sympathy with the old inhabitants of 
Wales. There is more fire in this sonnet 
on the " Struggle of the Britons " than in 
any of the others, — 

* ' Rise ! they have risen ; of hrave Aneurin ask 
How they have scourged old foes, perfidious 
The spirit of Caractacus defends [friends ; 

The patriots, animates their glorious task, — 
Amazement runs before the towering casque 
Of Arthur, bearing through the stormy field 
The Virgin#culptured on his Christian shield . . . 

From Cambrian wood and moss 

Druids descend, auxiliars of the Cross ; 
Bards nursed on blue Plinlimmon's still abode, 
Rush on the fight, to harps preferring swords. 
And everlasting deeds to burning words ! " 

But in other respects the Celtic tempera- 
ment, with its quick transitions of feeling, 
its keen thirst for beauty, its unrestrained 
emotions and impulses, does not seem to 
appeal to Wordsworth. It is indeed too 
remote from his ideal of a life lived in 
strict accordance with rules of duty and 
self-control, and in one calm level of feeling 
undisturbed by exciting causes from within 
or without. The susceptible artistic nature 
would seem reprehensible to the author of 
the "Happy Warrior" and the "Ode to 
Duty." 

*^ Through no disturbance of my soul 
Or strong compunction in me wrought, 
I supplicate for thy control ; - 
But in the quietness of thought, 
Me this uncharted freedom tires ; 
I feel the weight of chance-desires. 
My hopes no more must change their uame, 
I long for a repose that ever is the same.'* 

The wild grace and volatile charm of the 
Celtic lyrics would not meet with ap- 
preciation in the poet who took refuge in 
the sonnet from irregularities of his own 
fancy. 

**Tome 
In sundry moods, 'twas pastime to be bound 
Within the sonnet's scanty plot of ground : 
Pleased if some souls (for such there needs must be) 
Who have felt the weight of too much liberty 
Should find brief solace there, as I have found." 

Two of the old Celtic romances seem to 



have had some fascination for him ; and 
these he relates in stanza form at some 
length,—" Artegal and Elidure " and " The 
Egyptian Maid." 

The choice of subject is very charac- 
teristic. With the same feeling that led 
him to prefer the "homely tale" of the 
stockdove to the "piercing" notes of the 
nightingale "with fiery heart," Words- 
worth passes over the stories of Arthur, 
Lear, and Merlin related by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, to settle upon one quiet incident 
of brotherly aflFection, hitherto neglected. 

** What wonder, then, if in such ample field 
Of old tradition, one particular flower 
Doth seemingly in vain its fragrance yield. 
And bloom unnoticed even to this late hour ? 
Now, gentle muses, your assistance grant. 

While I this flower transplant 
Into a garden stored with poesy ; 
Where flowers and herbs unite, .and haply some 

weeds be. 
That, wanting not wild grace, are from all 

mischief free ! " 

Artegal, the son of wise Gorbonian, King 
of Britain, having been deposed for his 
cruelty, is succeeded by his brother Elidure 
and banished. He returns, meaning to use 
force to recover the kingdom, but, meeting 
his brother, is recognised and welcomed by 
him and restored to his rights by Elidui e's 
generosity. Though the poem is an early 
one, there are yet many touches of 
Wordsworth's later style in it. Elidure*s 
persuasions to virtue have all the charac- 
teristic ring in them, — 

•* Believe it not,*' said Elidure ; ** respect 
Awaits on virtuous life, and ever most 
Attends on goodness with dominion decked. 
Which stands the universal empire's boast." 



And so too the conclusion, — 



I 



** Thus was a brother by a brother saved ; 
With whom a crown (temptation that hath set 
Discords in hearts of men till they have braved 
Their nearest kin with deadly purpose met) 
'Gainst duty weighed, and faithful love, did seem 
A thing of no esteem." 

The other tale of the " Egyptian Maid " 
is drawn from the * History of Prince 
Arthur, and the Knights of the Round 
Table." A beautiful maid of Egypt on 
her way to Caerleon is wrecked on the 
Cornwall coast by the arts of Merlin. 
Nina appears to rebuke the enchanter and 



compel him to send the damsel peerless in 
hast^ to Arthur's court, — 

" Cold as she is, ere life be fled for ever." 
There the knights approached her one by 
one, touching her cold hand, until the fated 
knight Sir Galahad approaches, at whose 
touch, — 

" A tender twilight streak 

Of colour dawned upon the damsel's check ; 

And her lips, quickening with uncertiun red. 

Seemed from each oUier a faint wwinth to 
borrow." 

Arthur, gazing upon the signs, " eases his 
soul" by "praise of God and Heaven's 
pure queen," then bids Giilahad take lier to 
his heart, — 

" A treasure that Ood givcth 
Bound by indissoluble ties to tbee 
Through mortal chango and immortalitj'." 
The poem, though tnarred by an antidimar 
in the account of the nuptials, has in it 
much of Wordsworth's best manner and 
many beautiful stanzas. The following are 
good instances. — 
" The turmoil hushed, celestial springs 
Of music opened, and there came a blending 
Of fragrance underived from earth, 
With ^eams that owed not to the Siiu their birth, 
And that soft rustling of invisible wings 
Which angels make, ou works of love descending." 

" But if unchangeable her doom, 

If life departed be for ever gone, 

Borne blessed assurance, from this cloud umerging. 

May teach him to bewail his loss ; 

Not with a grief, that, like a vapour, rises 

And melts ; but grief devout that shall endure 

And a perpetual growth secure 

Of purposes whi<m no false thought shall cross, 

A harvest of high hopes and noble entcrpriscH." 

In passing to Wordsworth's thi-ee sonnets 
descnptive of Welsh scenery, it may be 
said that they illustrate well his charac- 
teristic excellences and defects. We have 
in them musical lines as, — 
" His lenient touches soft as light that foils," 
" Light deepening the profoundost sleep of shade," 
or " Pomp that fades not, everlasting snows, 

And skies that ne'er relinquish their repose," 



but we have also terrible descents intd 
prose and pieces of raw and undigested 
obsei-vation, as, — 

" Such power possess the family of floods 
Over the minds of poets, young or old." 

And in the sonnet addressed to the " I^y 
R fi.," we have an instance of the building 
raised upon too slight and insignificant a 
basis. 

On the whole, the effect of Wordsworth's 
Welsh poems is somewhat unsatisfactory ; 
more should have been made of such a 
noble source of inspiration. It is true that 
two of the Lyrical Ballads are associated 
with well known places in Wales, — " Simon 
Lee, the huntsman of Cardigan," and " We 
are Seven." 

But of the first, — 

" My gentle reader I perceive 
How patiently you've waited. 
And now I fear that you expect 
Some tale will be related," — 

fewest words are best Of the second, in 
which we have Wordsworth at his purest 
and simplest, no words are needed. 



Perhaps there are few people to be found 
who can hear Conway spoken of without 
an involuntary momentary recollection of 
the "two of ns" dwelling there, in the 
immortal words of the little cottage heroine 
of " We are Seven." 

B. E. Boone. 



Shakespeare and Milton the greatest in English school ; Wordswoith appealed as strongly to Islwyn 

literature, has not described Wales, with the as Bums appealed to Ceiriog. On the other hand, 

exception of the volley of the Wye. as he has des- Wordsworth's own thought is due partly to t^e 

cribM Cumberland ; but the thought of the Welsh influence of two Welshmen, — Henry Vaughan and 

mountainevr is the same as that of the Cumbrian John Dyer. 



MARY'S FIRST VICTORY. 



" VT'OUR grandfather really ought to let 

^ you have music lessons. 'Tis too 
bad of him to refuse. With your beautiful 
voice and passion for music you are bound, 
— if you ajpe given the chance, — ^to excel." 

"I am sure that I love music, though 
I'm not sure that I have a beautiful voice." 

" Not a beautiful voice ! * Why, every- 
body knows you have, even your grand- 
father; only he. does not understand that 
It is a talent given you to cultivate. That 
is what I must try to make him under- 
stand." 

*' I am afraid you will not succeed. He 
thinks there are but two talents, — one 
given a man to enable him to pay his way, 
the other to enable him to preachL And as 
he does not believe that women should 
preach, I shall have no opportunity of 
exercising my voice even in that direction. 
There only remains for me the other talent 
to use. I must help to make things pay." 

" Ah, I've got it. I'll show him that it 
will pay to have your voice trained. I'll 
appeal to his greed, — pardon me, — ^to save 
him from his prejudice." 

And Eklwanl Miles slapped his thiu;h as 
if he had made no small discovery, so 
glad was he to think that he had at last 
found an aimiment which might influence 
Mary Lloyd's grandfather. But Mary 
herself remained sceptical. She had 
already exhausted eveiy means of per- 
suasion in vain. The old man remained 
obdurate. And no great marvel either. 
Old Thomas Lloyd had been bom at Twyn 
y Qraig seventy-three years before. Fifty 
years before he had brought his wife 
Marget there, a yoiing and handsome bride. 
And for these fifty years this worthy 
couple had been engrossed, rising early and 
late taking rest, m persuading an arid 
mountain farm to be generoua And they 
did this to but little purpose ; for when 
the rent and taxes had been paid it would 
puzzle an economist to find the margin of 
profit. Twyn y Graig was disposed to 
escape from the domain of political 
economy as it certainly had from that of 



society. There it stood, weather-beaten, 
grim, and solitary, on the rocky brow of 
the hill. Behind it stretched rough, stony 
fields into the open mountain ; in front of 
it very modest pastures sloped to the valley 
beneath. And in the valley, nearly a mile 
away, was Rhywle, bustling with activity 
and importance. 

Rhywle was quite a civic infant, being 
only some fifteen years old, the offspring 
of a pair of colliery shafts ; but com- 
munities, like individuals, that are young 
and inexperienced, are much in evidence. 
Old Twyn y Graig despised the upstart 
and all its ways. It looked down upon it 
with contempt ; though sometimes one 
saw the little window of the parlour give 
a slightly hilarious wink — ^a prophetic 
one; ard the purport of it we thought 
was, — " I will outlast that braggart yet" 

Now old John Lloyd and his wife 
Marget had not escaped the influence of 
their surroundings. They were no more 
prodigal than Twyn y Qiaig itself. It 
required, indeed, almost as much artifice to 
persuade them to yield that which they 
had so hardly acquired as they themselves 
had found necessary in coaxing a miserly 
farm to yield them a little sustenance. 
And having endured more than a. little 
hardness, living not only without luxuries, 
but also without those necessaries of 
culture which should be deemed as part of 
our daily bread, — without leisure, without 
books, — they had little sympathy with 
anything that did not come directly into 
the schedule of payment. Life had been 
to them too stem a struggle to allow them 
any leisure to cultivate the graces of life ; 
it had not been a sufiiciently remunerative 
business to encourage them to attend to 
anything that did not pay. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that John Lloyd 
and his wife were neither over-generous 
nor tolerant when they thought of what 
seemed to them to be the fopperies of life. 
When their young grand-daughter, — ^fond 
as they were of her, — pleaded for music 
lessons, they had but sc int patience with 
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so frivolous a request; her knowledge of 
music could never help to make Twyn y 
Graig pay. 

They were as unsympathetic as the rock . 
on which their dwelling place stood ; nay, 
more so. For when Mary fetched the^ 
cows of a morning, the bedewed Graig; 
glistening in the morning sun, encoura^ifed 
her song. Here she would sing, song after 
song, encored by the silences of the 
morning and of the Graig. She haH, how- 
ever, more vocal if not more eloquent 
sympathisers than these. The youths of 
Zoar choir were loud in their admiration ; 
even the girls were fain to confess that she 
was not altogether a bad singer. It is 
doubtful whether she ^was, despite her 
excellent voice, an acquisition to that choir. 
For she made all the girls envy her and all 
the youths envy each other. But one 
there was who stood first in Mary's eyes. 
He was Edward Miles, a young collier of 
Rhywle. And he was worthy of finding 
favour in the eyes of any bright and 
sensible girl ; for he was one of those who 
availed themselves of the opportunities of 
self-improvement and self-culture which 
were to be found at Rhywle. He attended 
the science and art classes, and had won 
several first class certificates. He was also 
a reader of some of the best literature, and 
an appreciative musician. No wonder, 
then, that he was keen in urging Mary to 
obtain music lessons from a capable teacher. 
Mary, herself, would indeed rejoice to 
obtain them, but the old people ever 
blocked the way. Edward now believed 
he had found a way of removing their 
ban. He would show John and Marget 
Lloyd that singing and music could be 
made profitable. And it was agreed 
between Edward and Mary that they 
should never praise music again, but 
always enlarge upon the princely earnings 
of singers. 

When Edward and Mary entered Twyn 
y Graig that evening, old Lloyd asked, as 
was his wont, — 

" What is the great matter j^ou people in 
Rhywle have in hand now ?" 

" The greatest, at present, is the 
approaching concert, at which Joe GriflSth 
is to sing." 

"Joe Griffith; that's the great tenor? 



You people are always spending your 
money on concerts. Pity you haven't 
fitter use for it." 

" Well, if we are always spending, some 
are always making money on concerts, and 
putting it to good use, too." 

" I never heard of anyone making money 
by concerts or by singing." 

" Haven't you heard that Joe Griffith 
gets forty guineas for every engagement ?"- 

" Forty guineas ! The price of eight or 
nine heifers. Fools must be plentiful in 
Rhywle." 

"And elsewhere, too. He is engaged 
more than once every week." 

" Well, he sha'nt make anything on me. 
I think it wrong to waste money like that." 

" But if you could make money like Joe, 
wouldn't you think yourself foolish not to 
do so?" 

" Perhaps ; only I doubt if these singing 
people make money even if they get it. 
'Tis easily got and easily spent." 

" They make as well as earn money, I 
assure you. There's Margery Vaughan, — 
she has bought Harddfryn, old lawyer 
Driver's little estate, and has placed her 
parents there." 

"Well, well, if she can follow in old 
lawyer Driver's footsteps she'll make 
money." 

" She does ; only she makes a wiser and 
a nobler use of her money than old Driver 
ever did. What nobler use can she make 
of her money than in supporting her 
parents in some comfort ?" 

"That's true. But how many of those 
stage people do anything like that ?" 

"As many, — in proportion, — as do it in 
any other class. For you don't believe 
that everyone who is not on the stage is a 
devoted son or daughter, do you ?" 

" No, I don't do that." 

"I should think not. For it is not a 
question of place but of person; it is not 
what is the stage you tread, but what are 
you. If you were to put Mary here on the 
stage, and she were to earn her twenty 
guineas a night, don't you think she would 
help you ?" 

" I am sure our Mary would," said Mrs. 
Lloyd. Mary was now getting the supper 
milk from the dairy. 

"O," said old Lloyd, "I dare say she 
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would; only it is very certain that she 
never could earn that money." 

"You don't know that. Her voice is 
acknowledged to be one of exquisite 
quality. It only requires training. The 
best judges say so." 

" the judges are always flattering 
young people in order that they may pick 
up jobs." 

"But even they can't judge all to be 
best. If they put some before the others, 
they must, in some degree, be honest, or, at 
least, no flatterers." 

" Eisteddfodic talk ! and there's no talk 
in the world so idle." 

"'Tis more, or at least it may become 
more. If Mary is given the opportunity 
she'll turn the talk into reality. Look 
here, Mr. Lloyd, let her compete in the 
contralto solo at the eisteddfod which is to 
take place at Rhy wle in some months, and 
you'll see what she can do. Mr. Alf 
Williams, the organist, will give her lessons 
gratuitously. And you shall hear what 
the adjudicators, — men of the highest 
standing, — ^say. Only mind, if she win the 
prize you must let her have it to buy 
music" 

" No great harm can come of that," said 
old Mrs. Lloyd. " Indeed I think she might 
be allowed to try." 

" Well, well, we'll talk the matter over," 
John replied. 

And as he had now finished his basin of 
bread and milk, and was ready to start for 
bed, the subject was dropped. Bidding the 
old people a good night, Edward started 
for home. In the porch he encountered 
Mary. They stood at the entrance, and 
looked at the valley beneath that was 
silent with the silence of virgin modesty, 
bathing in the silver light of the moon. 
Standing there, Edward and Mary 
whispered each to the other words of 
passionate sympathy, of victorious an- 
ticipation. Mary permitted herself to taste 
of tne nectar of hope. 



IL 



The day of Rhywle eisteddfod was at 
hand. The rosettes of the committee men 
were made; they had been tried to see 
how they would look. Bards for miles 



around were on their tip^-toes awaiting 
time to announce, — ^if the adjudicator be 
just, — its profoundest secret. Choirs and 
soloists were embellishing with final 
touches their several test pieces. These, 
too, felt that time was big with momentous 
issues, if adjudicators were onljr just. 
None, however, anticipated the coming day 
with such surging emotions as Edward and 
Mary. The old people of Twyn y Graig 
had consented, — John rather reluctantly, — 
to allow Mary to compete on the contralto 
solo. The prize offered by the eisteddfod 
committee was one guinea. But Edward, 
in order to increase the glory of victory 
which he anticipated for Mary, had 
anonymously added three guineas theieto. 
A four guinea solo prize, being a 
very unusual one, had an eflfect which 
Edward had not foreseen. It not only 
increased public interest in that com- 
petition, but it greatly increased the 
number of competitors. Competitors from 
far and near, — many of them veterans of 
the eisteddfod platform, — entered into the 
competition. Edward now saw that he 
had made the task of winning far more 
arduous for Mary, and began to regret his 
action. But daring not to confess what he 
had done, he had to keep his reproaches 
to himself ; and they were keen when Mary 
spoke hopelessly of her chance of victory. 

"I can never hope," she told him, "to 
excel Eos y Fforest or Eos y Llwyn. And 
there are a dozen other ' eoses ' at least." 

And many felt as Mary felt. It was 
thought that a mere Mary could have no 
chance against an "eos." Many of her 
friends were therefore urgent that she 
should assume an eisteddfodic name. But 
Mary thought her own name quite as 
pretty and much more convenient than 
any possible eisteddfodic name, while 
Edward insisted that there was no name 
on earth to equal it. Both were, in fact, 
eisteddfodic heretics, believing, — on the 
principle that a rose would smell as sweet 
by any other name, — that a voice would 
sound as sweet though it have but a 
Christian name. But as most of Mary's 
friends and acquaintances were strictly 
orthodox, she seemed to them as one 
tempting Providence and courting failure 
in entering the lists without a namOi 
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The day arrives. Rhywle, whose normal 
colour is sober dun, is flecked with colours. 
Flags and banners of diverse colours and 
designs adorn the Public Hall and the 
principal streets. In this mottled garb 
Rhywle scarcely knows itself. Scarcely, 
too, can it restrain its excitement. Were 
you abroad, even early, you might know 
that something stirring was afoot. You 
would see groups of men in animated con- 
versation standing here and there with 
unfinished toilet. And when you see the 
men of Rhywle in their best boots and 
trousers, with unbtittoned vests and with 
no coats and collars, you may be sure that 
it is the morning of a Sunday or of a gala 
day. But what was even more indicative 
of something unwonted was the fact that 
all the ffirls of Rhywle had their hair in 
curling ^pers.or curling pins that morning 
From these indications you might infallibly 
conclude that Rhywle was about to be 
engaged in something other than business. 
And this becomes, if possible, still more 
evident when the trains bring a host of 
bardic and musical contestants and a large 
and eager audience. 

And now the hour has arrived. The 
Public Hall is filled ; and slowly the 
programme is proceeded with. The 
audience finds it interesting; but most of 
the contestants find it wearisome. To 
these last there is generally but one in- 
teresting item in the programme. Edward, 
certainly, thought the proceedings intoler- 
ably dull ; and it was quite a relief to him 
to hear the conductor announce that the 
competitors on the contralto solo being so 
numerous, — ^thirty-two in number, — it had 
been decided to hold a preliminary contest 
in Bethania for the selection of the best 
four, who alone were to sing in the Hall. 
He immediately left the Hall and went to 
Bethania. Here 'twas wearisome enough 
to have to listen to some twenty six singers 
before Mary's turn came. Indeed, by the 
time the twenty sixth had finished " Ye 
that love the Lord," he was doubtful 
whether he loved anybody, and he was 
certain he hated all eisteddfodic com- 
petitors. Then Mary sang, and he changed 
his mind. Before she had finished he felt 
kindly towards her rivals ; and when she 
was selected one of the four for the final 



contest he was fain to confess that this 
world was not so badly arranged after all. 
But he was in a minoritv at Bethania pn 
this point. And as the point could not be 
finally settled till the afternoon, when the 
final contest was to take place, Edward 
took Mary home to his mother to have that 
bountiful mid-day tea which distinguishes 
the anniversary or eisteddfod day. Edward 
and Mary dallied over their tea cup. 

"I am glad" said Edward, "you have 
passed through one contest, you will not 
be so nervous in the next." 

"I hope not. I found it hard to sing 
before the cold eyes of my rivals." 

" Yet you sang splendidly." 

" Twas in spite of myself, then." 

" In spite of yourself ; why, you seemed 
to try more than usijal," 

" That was what I disliked. It was only 
by a severe effort that I could sing at all. 
I did this to please you, perhaps, — perhaps 
to triumph over my rivals, perhaps for 
both reasons." 

" Yet, you would rather please me thanf 
beat the others," said Edward, appealingly. 
He was in that stage of courtship when a 
man demands that his loved one shall have 
no thought or wish apart from him. Tis 
later on that he discovers that in these 
thincrs the half is much better and much 
greater than the whole. 

" Perhaps," said Mary. 

" You are not in earnest." 

" Perhaps," archly. 

Edward was mystified. Since the days 
of their avowed courtship, they had lived 
such earnest days in discussing musical and 
eisteddfodic matters that Mary had shewn 
no signs of roguishness. But already she 
was beginning to feel some reaction and 
creamed this midday tea with playfulness. 
Edward, after a little time, acquired a taste 
for it, thinking it delicious. He got avid 
of it ; and in nis greediness was in some 
danger of forgetting the afternoon session 
of the eisteddfod. His mother had to re- 
mind him of it — though she did so half an 
hour before it was necessary. 

They started. Edward was now full of 
suppressed excitement, Mary strangely 
calm. In the hall Edward found it quite 
a task to sit down, and quite impossible to 
sit stilL And when the conductor called 
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upon the contralto competitors to get ready, 
Edward's heart beat violently ; but Mary 
moved with cold, mechanical precision. 
She felt, indeed, as if she were no more 
than a piece of mechanism, — or that her 
usual self had taken flight, giving place to 
some unmentioned mechanical se'f. She 
marvelled. Even when the singer whom 
she was to follow had nearly finished, she 
was only wondering where her old self had 
gone. At last her name is called. And 
even now this mechanical self seems to be 
going. What is coming over her ? Is it 
annihilation ? She reaches the front of 
the stage. She grasps at her vanishing 
consciousness. Now, she sees faces, faces 
upon faces, indistinct, shifting, shimmering. 
Some grew distinct, — Eidward's pale, eager ; 
her grandfather's, wondering whether this 
sort of nonsense will pay ; her grannie's, 
proudly sympathetic. She hears the in- 
troduction to the song struck upon the 
piano, — how distant it sounds ! She seeks 
her voice, — it hesitates ; she struggles, — 
will it never come ? Hush. What voice 
is that floating through the hall ? Her 
own ? She marvels at its volume and tone. 



So, she perceives, does the audience. She 
has taken them captive. Her heart dilates 
with the joy of power. She pours out her 
soul. Her audience is spell-bound ; 'tis not 
a voice but a soul that sings. The spell 
holils them even when she had finished. 
No fiippant applause is heard. She leaves 
the stage before the audience recovers itself, 
then is there such a burst of applause as is 
not often heard even in Welsh assemblies. 

When Mary returns to the hall, she finds 
her grandfather secretly and sheepishly 
wiping some unbidden tears from his eyes. 
The old man had been so carried by the 
power of a great emotion that he had forf 
gotten to calculate whether song paid or 
not. And proudly and affectionately docs 
he place his hand upon Mary's shoulder, 
tearfully whispering, — 

" You shall have lessons, and I don't 
want you to eani anything for me, only to 
sing to me." 

This was Mary's first triumph. She 
cared little now whether she won the 
eisteddfod prize or not, though that also fell 
to her lot. 

R David. 
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I HAVE often been struck by the fact 
that, while Welsh papers published in 
America devote considerable attention to 
the afiairs of the old country, Welshmen 
on this side of the water hear comparatively 
little of the doings of their kinsfolk in 
America. It occurs to me, therefore, that 
a few notes of a recent visit to America, 
during which I saw something of the Welsh 
commimities in that country, may not be 
without interest to the readers of Wales. 

The oldest considerable settlement of 
Welshmen in America was, as is well 
known, that of the Welsh Quakers who 
followed William Penn to Pennsylvania. 
These Quaker settlements then formed a 
nucleus, round which the immigration from 
Wales tended for a long time to gather ;* 
and in particular, a large number of Welsh 



* As eftrly as 1729 a Welsh BeneTolent Society was founded In 
Philadelphia, with the object (among others) of assisting poor 
f ^(igrants from Walea. 



Baptists settled in the district round 
Philadelphia in the early part of last 
century. Abundant traces oi these early 
Welsh settlements are to be seen in names 
such as Brynmawr, Dyfiryn Mawr (pro- 
nounced locally Brin-md,hr, inffirin-mnhr), 
Tredyffryn,Uwchlan (pronounced Yoold<in), 
Narberth, Radnor, Haverford, St. David's, 
Berwyn, Merion, and others. Needless to 
say that all trace of the Welsh language 
has long since disappeared from these 
districts ; but Welsh names such as Evans, 
Lewis, Williams, Philipps, Davies, Pierce, 
&c., abound there, and some of the oldest and 
most respected families in Pennsylvania 
trace their descent from a Welsh Quaker or 
Baptist stock. It was not the least in- 
teresting experience of my tour to come 
into contact with several representatives of 
these Welsh families, and to find that, 
though cut off from the land of their fore- 
fathers, by langua^, distance, and the 
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lapse of over two centuries, they still re- 
tained a vivid interest in everything rela- 
ting to Wales. One of the most interesting 
people of this kind whom I met was Mr. 
Charlton T. Lewis, who has an European 
reputation as joint editor of Lewis and 
Short's Latin Dictionary, and as author of 
other learned works. His father, the late 
Judge Lewis, was the friend of Abraham 
Lincoln, and Con^missioner of Internal 
Revenue in Lincoln's Administration. I 
spent a delightful day with Mr. Lewis in 
Philadelphia ; and I have seldom met any 
man who impressed me more by the 
brilliancy and variety of his intellectual 
gifts. 

The Welsh immigrants of later times 
have by no means confined themselves to 
the State of Pennsylvania. The seventeen 

Eersons of Welsh descent who, as I learn * 
rom the October number of this magazine, 
signed the Declaration of Independence, 
came from all parts of the American 
Colonies. And at the present time Welsh 
people are found to a greater or less extent 
in every state of the Union. Still there 
are some places, especially in the States of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New York, in 
which the Welsh element is much stronger 
than in others. Of the particular towns 
where Welsh settlers are numerous, I had 
the opportunity of visiting Utica and 
Scranton; and I propose now to describe 
shortly my visit to these two places. 

Utica is in the State of New York, an 
easy day's journey from New York City. 
Starting from my hotel in New York about 
nine in the morning, I caught the Hudson 
River steamboat for Albany. The journey 
up the river took about nine hours. The 
scenery of the Hudson is exceedingly 
picturesque, and might perhaps remind one 
of the Rhine, were it not that history and 
legend have combined to lend to the Rhine 
a charm which is peculiarly its own. 
Albany was reached soon after six o'clock, 
and thence to Utica was a railway 
journey of some four hours. I had wired 
to the editor of the Drych that I was 
coming to Utica, and my first object next 
morning was to find the whereabouts of 
the Drych Office. Arrived there, I was 
ushered into the editorial sanctum, where I 
found Messrs. J. C. Roberts and B. F. Lewis, 



the editors of the paper. We had a long 
talk, and I was then introduced to Mr. 
Thomas H. Griffiths, the proprietor. The 
two editors gave me, in the course of con- 
versation, some interesting information as 
to the history and present position of 
their newspaper. I had long known 
the Drych as an admirably conducted 
paper, ranking, indeed, among the best 
Welsh newpapers in the world ; but I 
confess that I was surprised when I 
was told what its circulation a.tually is, 
especially bearing in mind that nearly 
every one of the thousands of copies sold 
weekly has to be mailed to the individual 
subscriber. The high literary merit and 
the sustained popularity of the Drych are 
striking testimonies to the vitality of Welsh 
sentiment in America, and to the undying 
affection with which the Cymry, even after 
they have left their native hills for ever, 
still cling to the language and literature of 
their fathers. 

Mr. Roberts was kind enough to take me 
to the office of lawyer Q. H. Humphrey, 
president of the Cymreigyddion of Utica, 
under whose guidance I was enabled to see 
all that was worth seeing in Utica to the 
best advantage. Mr. Humphrey is a type 
of the American Welshman, of which I saw 
several examples during my stay in the 
country. His Welsh has been wholly ac- 
quired in America, but he has so perfect a 
command of the language that lor some 
years he held the post of editor of the 
Drych. As in the large towns of England, 
so in America, it is no uncommon thing for 
Welsh to be spoken in Welsh families to 
the second and third generations. The 
Welsh of the American-bom Welshman has 
naturally a flavour of its own ; it is a Welsh 
neither of the North nor of the South, but 
approaches more nearly to the literary 
language than does colloquial Welsh in any 
part of Wales. 

I learnt that in Utica itself, which is a 
town of 20,000 to 30,000 inhabitants, there 
were not more than 3,000 Welsh people, 
but that Welshmen abounded in the district 
around. I was assured by one informant 
that many of the Welsh farmers in the 
district had little or no acquaintance with 
English. I had a practical demonstration 
of the importance of the Welsh population 
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in XJtica when, on returning to my hotel in 
the afternoon, I found a reporter from a 
daily paper of the town waiting to interview 
me on the subject of the Welsh national 
movement 

Some three weeks later, I was invited to 
speak at an Eisteddfod held at Scranton, 
Pa., a town of about 90,000 inhabitants, 
and the centre of an important coal-mining 
district, which is . largely inhabited by 
.Welsh people. Scranton struck me as 
being even more Welsh than Utica, but 
this may partly have been because I arrived 
there at the time of the great annual Welsh 
festival. I heard yr hen iaith spoken on 
all hands. Welsh was the first language 
that greeted my ear when I alighted from 
the train on my arrival at Scranton ; when 
I took a street car next morning, I found 
the two people who sat next me conversing 
in Welsh ; the very waitress in the 
restaurant where in company with Judge 
Edwards and Dr. Joseph Parry of Cardifi; 
I lunched on the last day of my visit, 
chatted gaily with us in Welsh as she 
ministered to our bodily necessities. As a 
matter of fact, I Ifearnt that two other 
nationalities, the German and the Irish, 
contest with the Welsh the claim to pre- 
ponderance in Scranton. 

The Eisteddfod itself was a decided 
success, as I believe Eisteddfodau in this 
district usually are. The audience at some 
of the meetings was said to number from 
3,000 to 4,000. Less use was made of the 
Welsh language than might have been 
expected, in view of the strength of the 
Cymric population in the city. The pro- 
moters of the Eisteddfod, wise no doubt in 
their generation, have evidently striven to 
give it a cosmopolitan character, which 
should serve to attract all elements of the 
heterogeneous population of the district. 
In this firim they seem to have succeeded, 
for the Eisteddfod is fast becoming a 
lecognised Scranton institution, in which 
all good citizens, of whatever nationality, 
take pride and interest. There was one 
competition confined to Catholic choirs, 
and evidently intended for the Irish 
element in the population. In like manner 
the German section was provided with a 
competition in the shape of a glee. The 
Genzien barber who shaved me on the 



morning of the Eisteddfod, divided his 
attention between me and another son of 
the Fatherland, to whom he discoursed 
volubly in his guttural North German on 
the chances of the prize falling to the choir 
to which they both belonged. Listening 
to these enthusiastic foreigners, I felt that 
a new view of the Eisteddfod's mission was 
being opened out before me. As far as 
Wales itself is concerned, I am for the 
Eisteddfod's being made as Welsh as' it is 
possible to be; but who knows that an 
Anglicised form of the Eisteddfod might 
not, to our very great advantage, take root 
among us in England as it is doing among 
the various nationalities in Scranton ? 

The^ Scranton Eisteddfod gave me an 
opportunity of meeting several well known 
and representative American Welshmen, of 
whom I can only mention here the name 
of one of the most distinguished, — I mean 
Judge Edwards, of Scranton. Judge 
Edwards is a native of Ebbw Vale, Mon- 
mouthshire. He emigrated to America 
when about twenty years of age, and was 
at first a journalist ; but afterwards, turn- 
ing to the study of the law, he raised 
himself by ability and perseverance to the 
honourable position he now holds. He is 
a fluent speaker both in Welsh and 
English. As he presided over the Eistedd- 
fod meeting which I attended, I was 
enabled in some measure to appreciate the 
eloquence, wit, and culture which have 
given him so high a place in the esteem of 
his fellow countrymen in America. I learn 
with pleasure that there is a probability of 
his paying a visit to the old country next 
year ; and I hope that the people of Wales 
will then have opportunities of becoming 
more closely acquainted with him. 

The Welsh form an important element 
in the population of the United States. 
The tide of emigration from Wales, which 
is one of the most notable phenomena of 
modern Welsh history, has set for the most 
part in the direction of America ; and 
according to a recent article in the North 
AmeHcan Review y by Mr. John E. Owens, 
the present number of Welsh settlers in 
the States, including only first descendants, 
is close on a million and a quarter. I made 
a point of ascertaining, so far as I could, 
the estimation in which the Welsh popula- 
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tion was held by other Americans. Every- 
where I found that the high standard of 
morality, intelligence, and freedom from 
crime, which distinguishes the Welsh 
people at home, is fully maintained by the 
American Welsh in their adopted country. 
Jt will perhaps disappoint some persons, 
whose peculiar mental bias leads them to 
suggest that white gloves and white lies 
are alike characteristic of Wales, to learn 
that the American .Welshman is quite as 
conspicuous for loyalty to truth as he is 
for respect for tha law. I was assured by 
one eminently qualified to give an opinion, 
that in point of honesty &s witnesses and 
jurynjen Welshmen compare very favour- 
ably with pei'sons of other nationalities in 
America. 

The one objection I heard urged against 
the Welsh from the American standpoint was 
based on what most people in this country 
would consider a merit, and few, surely, 
would deem a fault. "They make very 
good citizens," I was told, " but they cling 
far too stubbornly to their own customs 
and language." I was struck by the fact 
that the American is far less tolerant of 
alien usages in his own country than the 
Englishpian. In the British Empire all 
languages and all nationalities are recog- 



nised and tolerated ; we have given up 
trying to make everybody who comes 
under our rule conform to our own pattera 
The American, on the contrary, alarmed by 
the flood of alien immigration which has 
recently overflowed his country, and made 
it a veritable Babel of different tongues, is 
above all bent on the speedy welding of 
these heterogeneous elements into one 
united whole in point of race, language, 
and national customs. With characteristic 
impatience he cannot wait for the slow 
process of time to bring about the result he 
desires ; his new nation must be bom in a 
day. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
there should be some disposition to look 
with jealousy on a race so tenacious of 
their national peculiarities as the Welsh. 
But as the national peculiarities of the 
Welsh consist mainly in a love for poetry 
and song, a delight in intellectual exercises^ 
and a fondness for the chapel, the Sunday 
school, and the Eisteddfod, it is a little 
difficult to see how their usefulness as 
citizens is impaired by these things; and 
as far as language is concerned, so long as 
a Welshman learns English enough te do 
his duty as a good American citizen, it 
cannot hurt anybody if he chooses te speak 
Welsh besides. thos. Darlington. 
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nPHERE blooms one flower more dear than all 

That still enslaves my breast, 
'Tis the small budding flower that blows 

More sweet than all the rest ; 

Fond rose that smiles with early dew 

And greets the rising mom, 
Till warblers, wild with matin song, 

Forsake its flowering thorn. 

Let other blooms exhale their breath 
Around where fountains play, ' 

I know of one small pale-pink rose 
Far dearer yet than they ; 

Let other flowers with ruddy lips 

Departed dreams recall ; 
There blooms one rose, one simple rose, — 

I love more dearly than all ; — 



It is my sweet, my lovely flower 

That blooms where z^hyr blows 

And greets me ere the dewdrop*8 left 
My bonny, mossy rose. 

When thrilling vespers chime at eve, 
Ere summer's twilight gloom, 

I see my rapturous lady kiss 

That beauteous mossy bloom ; 

Btill lingering near delicious bowers 

Unheard she steals along. 
And with her trembling flngers plucks 

The flower I loved so long. 

Though some more fragrant lips than thine 
Drop scent on summer gales ; 

Yet thee I love more dearly than all 
My sweet moss rose of Wales. 



THE TIN PLATER. 
Bt thb Ret, d. Moeoam Jones, m.a., Vioab op St. PitrL'a, 

IlluitmM by n. J. Davia. 
I. — INTRODUCTION. 



A MONO tlie many induBtries which 
^*- have helped to bring South Wales to 
its present high position in the mercantile 
world, the tin plate trade should certainly 
have a place. It is not the most important 
of Welsh industries, but, from many points 
of view, it is the most interesting, at any 
rate of the industries on the coast of the 
Bristol Channel. It ie in the various 
Welsh towns skirting the Great Western 
line after you cross the border that the 
industiy reaches its real zenith of activity. 
Sporadic efforts have been and are being 
made on the other side of the Wye. But 
once on Welsh ground the tin plater feels 
at home. As far west as Carmarthen, — 
upon which the memory of Dafydd ab 
Edmund still rests, — at an interval of 
eveiy few miles tin plate works are found. 
Without attempting anything more than 
an introduction, — to oe followed by closer 
details of history and method, — we will 
content onrselves now with pointing out a 
few proofs that the various processes are 
as intei-esting even as the intricacies of the 



four and twenty metres, which, it b fondly 
hoped, will hold sway over the poetical 
world till time be past. 

When I was asted to write something 
about " The Tin Plater," I went to him, 
and he told me that there were thirty-two 
varieties of him, and that each variety had 
sub-divisions. The reader will, therefore, 
be kind enough to understand that this is 
not a scientific treatise.* 

One tine morning in June, 1894, Mr. 
D. J. Davies and myself marched out to 
one of the most important works here, 
conquering and to conquer, as we fondly 
thought, the mysteries of this wonderful 
organization. We have not done so, but 
we gleaned a few facts which deserve the 
attention of all who care for the toilers of 
our country. 

Imagine yourself in a town which, with 
its suburbs, numbers something over forty 
thousand inhabitants. There are plenty of 

• Bui 1 D»y itiiU, br tba nj. U«t Ui*re [i u ucellant 
monogniih ttwC nu^ ufflr ba wHultad. It la pilDtid st Uh 
QiiafdiaH offiDs, lUuallr. The uiUior li J. I. BowsB, Kit., of 
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chimneys, which continaally pour forth a 
generous supply of smoke. Day and night 
you can hear the steam engines, the 
hammers, and the rollers, fulfilling their 
natural and rightful functions. The streets 
are full of life, the place full of energy. 
All that is " keen " in athletics, — the foot- 
ball team beat redoubtable Newport this 



The fair estuary of the Llwchvr 
stretches at the feet of the town. Across 
it we see the lovely undulating contour of 
the Gower hills. The river Llwchwr starte 
from the solid rocks near the historic castle 
of Carreg Cenen. I have often thought 
that these facts are signs and symbols to 
those who will read circumstances in the 



year, and the volunteers produced the light of nature. As the river has its 



Queen's Prizeman last year, — yes, all that 
is " keen " and all that is musical has a 
home here. I will not refer to the victories 
of the Town Band, because 1 might damage 
our literature by decreasing the circulation 
of Wales. Human nature is human 
nature, and envious eyes have been cast on 
Llanelly from other directions than the tin 
plate works in America. 



source in a quiet, rocky, be-aldered and be- 
moHsed nook far up the hills, and flows to 
the confines of this busy place, so the 
youth and strength reared on the barren 
highlands find work and occupation, and 
learn skill and science, in our smoky town. 
The Gower hills tell us that we may have 
confidence in our own race. We look upon 
a beautiful country occupied by anotner 
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race, and proudly reflect that the artisan 
of Llanelly is superior to the peasant of 
Gower. And does not the beauty of 
nature, surrounding the " din and smoke of 
this dim spot," whisper to us that Ruskin, 
like Homer, sometimes has a nap, and that 
after all it is possible that beauty and skill 
are one ? Physically and literally, Llanelly 
is a living proof that mercantile and 
artistic gower can co-exist and co-operate. 

We all live on the tin plater. Therefore 
come with us for an hour to the " works." 
Here we see the process from the be- 
ginning. We enter through the big doors 
and catch sight of a medley collection of 
steel scraps, pig iron, and "oddments" of 
every description. If you are English, you 
had better rely on the manager to explain 
to you. For we are nearly all Welsh here, 
and if you have a little of " the old 
language" about you, you will soon find 
this to be true. The begrimed, but honest, 
faces will brighten into what is more 
celestial than cleanliness at a word in 
Welsh. 

We return, not to our " muttons " but to 
our "pigs." These remind us of Charles 
Lamb. They are roasted alive, iron ore of 
a rough kind being put in the furnace to 
bring the temperature up to the required 
melting point. The furnaces are heated 
by gas made on the premises. This is, if 
we may use the expression, gas in the 
rough. It is of no use for ordinary lighting 
purposes. Having enquired where the tin 
plater gets his coal, we are informed that 
it is from the Rhondda, — ^another home of 
music and merchandise, of art and hard 
work. 

We are now told that we shall have to 
endure great heat in viewing the furnaces. 
Not very many years ago a popular 
preacher is reported to have caused a 
revival by informing the people that, if 
they were wicked, they would go to a 
place the warmth of which was so great 
that it would mean capital punishment to 
its habitual occupant if he were placed for 
a quarter of an hour in the hottest furnace 
in Llanelly. He would die of cold. This 
is doubtless mere report, for I, with an 
exiguous imagination, can conceive of no 
sea of fire like that which we view now. 
The gas plays over the molten metal and 



make it bubble up like a veritable ocean 
of flame. If Mr. Davies includes an illus- 
tration of a furnace, it ought to be specially 
printed to illustrate the next edition of 
Paradise Lost. 

There are four chambers. In the first, 
gas is passed over the metal. The second 
and third are air furnaces, and the fourth 
gas. The air, of course, is introduced to 
enable the gas to burn. The bubbles are 
caused by the carbon which is released by 
the action of the fire. When you look at 
this conflagration of the element, blue 
spectacles are necessary to protect the 
eyesight. "Mae'r tan fel yr haul yn 
anterth ei nerth,"* remarked a furnace-man 
to me. He had seen it many times in 
many years, but familiarity had not bred 
contempt. 

The next thing is to go and see the 
metal " tapped." In the dusky atmosphere 
of the shed, with the half clad and un- 
recognisable forms flitting round you, with 
the clang of many hammers and the whir 
of many wheels deafening your ears, you 
begin to feel heated and dazed. A strange 
longing presses upon your spirit. You 
begin to want to go home to the bosom of 
your family and rest awhile. Then, 
suddenly, the trap doors open, and the 
yellow steel, scintillating with silver light, 
leaps down to the receptacles that transfer 
it into the cases from which, when 
cooled, it emerges as " ingots." What an 
avalanche! It impressed me far more 
than the Niagara did. It represented 
nature conquered by man, and the 
sentiment of the power of man is necessary 
to crown the sentiment of the power of 
nature. 

Whenever you cut your can of tinned 
fruit, remember that some men in South 
Wales have faced a deluge of liquid steel 
and compelled it to go where it should, — 
in optato alveo, — for you. 

You can barely hear your guide explain- 
ing that the ingots go into another furnace 
to be reheated. They then come out hot, — 
which appears to be quite natural, — and 
are " put upon " by a seven-ton hammer, 
and flattened from their original size of 
ten inches to about four inches. Then the 
pitiless knife cuts them into lengths. 

•" The fire ifl Uke th« sun in the might of its strengUi." 
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What Btrikea the nervous observer of all 
this ia the ease with which the men use 
their tongs in dealing with these abused, 
flattened, decapitated, but atill red-hot 
ingots. They pass them one to another as 
if they were playing tenois. 

You ask about accidents. Very few 
occur. Some eighteen months ago a 
hammer-man was killed. The steel ingot 
slipped while under the hammer, an<l the 
weight drove the tongs into his side with a 
fatal result. Custom had made him care- 
less, and though he was a good workman, 



the machinery. Still thia music brings 
bread and children's happy laughter, and 
man and wife's content to most of the 
houses. Whenever I go away, either on 
business or pleasure, my tirst anxiety, on 
my return, is to see if our chimneys show 
signs of life. If the stacks smoke, I know 
that the little children of Llanelly have 
their daily food. 

We next come to the rolling. Our ingot 
goes between two broad rollers, and 
emerges, like a hobbledehoy, much greater 
in leTigth than in thickness. In short, it 



he was looking round and talking to some- 
one instead of keeping his eyes fixed on his 
own business. 

In reference to the hammer, you will not 
fail to notice the action of the steam 

f auger. He regulates the force which ia 
rought to bear on our poor' ingot, — ne^ 
pig, — and his work, for all the world, 
resembles that of an organ blower. You 
almost expect to hear a voluntary. But 
no ; there is nought but the thud 1 thud ! 
of the hammer, and the grind I grind ! of 



now resembles a flat fiery serpent, about 
half an inch thick, and it is, aa should be 
done in all such cases, at once plunged into 
a " bosh." Ordinary people denominate 
this a bath, but the tin plater allows his 
phraseology to suffer no sea change. 

In certain works, I should explain, there 
is no hammering. The steel goes straight 
away from the furnace to the roller. But 
the discipline of the hammer is good, 
though it is doubtful whether civilization 
will tolerate the better article at the higher 
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price. The tendency of the market appears 
to be towards the least expensive output. 

After the "bosh" comes the cutting 
machine. The lengths are passed through, 
and come out in shorter pieces. Then 
comes the cold rolling, the separating of 
the now still thinner sheets. The reader 
will understand that a doubling process 



comes in between the two rolling processes 
An application of vitriol clears off the spots 
and by this time our pig has been con- 
verted into accurate sizes of black plates. 
We thus come to the end, of the general 
process which fits iron to be the recipient 
of the tin wash. The processes connected 
therewith will fill another chapter. 
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THE DIARY OF A BARD.— (Eben Fardd). 



VI. — GUARDIAN, 

1837. 

June 28th. — Was called to Plas to see R. 
Tecwyn, conversed with him awhile ; and I 
drank 1 pint of porter. He said I was 
his only poetical friend in Wales ; admired 
my letters to him. 

30th. — To-day is the Guardians' meeting 
at Carnarvon to nominate auditors. Mr. 
Hughes told me yesterday that, from some 
private observations made to him by some 
magistrates on the bench in the Quarter 
Sessions, I might as well retire for this time, 
as there was no chance of my succeeding, 
still that he would with great pleasure 
propose me; though I believe his inclin- 
ation was to desist. I, however, said that I 
should most readily acquiesce in any course 
which he and my other friends at Car- 
narvon would deem most proper to adopt, 
but that I did not like to signify my with- 
drawal to him alone, without a consultation 
being held by my friends on the occasion, 
and their decision in respect to my nom- 
ination would be in this instance my rule 
in regard to my competition for the office. 
Afternoon, 6 o'clock, — Mr. Hughes called, 
said he had, in accordance with the friendly 
advice of some gentlemen, withdrawn my 
name from the list of candidates, at the 
same time he observed that his motive was 
not to bring me forward as a means of 
creating any vexatious opposition to other 
candidates, but to introduce me into public 
notice as a person of obscure bii-th and 
parentage, possessing considerable talents, 
and deserving of some higher promotion, 
said I gained several medals, and at one 
congress was represented in the chair by 
Genl. Sir Love Parry, who was present. 
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Sir L. P. — " Very true sir, the man is a 
person of superior merit." 

Lord N. — "Do you withdraw him or do 
you not?" y / /^' ' ,' 

Mr. H. — " I am authorized to do so, my 
lord." 

Lord N. — " That answer seems evasive. 
Do you withdraw him or not ? " 

Mr. H.— " I do, my lord."— bah ! 

My wife went into the private society of 
the Calvinistic Methodists* meeting at 
Gym Goch Chapel. She has been for the 
last three weeks greatly embarassed, and 
much troubled in her mind on account of 
her sinful state. I hope this is the hand of 
God, if so, it will grow and increase into 
salvation. 

July 7th. — David Williams,E8q.,Pwllheli, 
called upon me this morning on his way 
to Carnarvon to announce the result of my 
contest for the auditorship at the Pwllheli 
Union meeting held on the 5th inst. He 
said that he got Sir Love Parry to propose 
me, and that 15 voted for me and 22 for 
Mr. Lloyd of Llwydiarth. Mr. Williams 
censured the course which my Carnarvon 
friends had taken, namely, withdrawing 
my name from the list of candidates ; for 
even if my view was to bring myself to 
notice by means of this contest, it would 
have been more in my favour to persevere. 
This course, however, was not under my 
control. Mr. Hughes told me that at Car- 
narvon in the Quarter Sessions and on the 
bench. Sir Love Parry urged him to with- 
draw me ; so did Mr. Jones, Llanddeiniolen, 
observing that I should be esteemed a man 
of rebellious spirit in coming forward at 
such a palpable and plain disadvantage 
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against a gentleman who was the favourite 
of all. Mr. Wynne Williams too, he said 
advised him to withdraw me. Under the 
circumstances, I made up my mind to 
acquiesce in any course which Mr. Hughes 
Mr. Owen Eoberts, and my other friends 
who would meet at Carnarvon would deem 
most proper and expedient for them to 
adopt, after holding a consultation and 
coming to an unanimous decision relative 
thereto. The result of this was my with- 
drawal, but I cannot say how far I may 
rely on Mr. Huorhes* statements respecting 
this affair; he is wavering and unsteady, 
I know, in some matters. 

8th. — Mominff, yesterday and to-day, 
hitherto, I feel distressed somehow on 
account of the Pwllheli Union meeting 
transactions noticed here before. I am 
convinced of the sincerity and unflinching 
fidelity of Mr. D. Williams, and I find my- 
self utterly inadequate to discharge my 
obligations to him as I ought and as he 
deserves. I do feel most grateful, but I 
know not how to express my gratitude 
with suflScient ardour and fluency to render 
him aware of the exquisite feeling which 
pervades me on this occasion. To Sir L. 
Parry too I should wish to return my most 
heartfelt thanks, as well as to all those old 
and new friends who supported me on this 
occasion in my dear old town of Pwllheli, 
the scene of my youthful pleasures and en- 
joyments. All I can do here is to pray 
that my God, who on this, as well as many 
occasions stood on my right hand to defend 
and protect me, — to pray, I say, that he 
will reward those kind-hearted friends with 
prosperity, health, comfort, and eternal 
life ; Amen. 10 o'clock, — A young man, 
Mr. Matthews' son of Carnarvon, called to 
say he intended to come to my school next 
week. 

9th. — Sunday, — David Williams, Maesog, 
dined at my house. 

10th. — Tithe letting. Wrote notices of 
claims to vote for Dr. Foulkes and Wm. 
Parry, Ynysowa ; the latter gave me A. in 
consideration thereof, the former nothing ! 
Of all men I ever did any service thereunto, 
gentlemen are the most ungrateful, they 
never acknowledge a kind assistance or 
tender even the smallest recompence for 
the same, — Ffei honyn ! ! Tithe notices. 



postage of their letters, — all falling on a 
poor man. 

11th. — Feel very dejected, nothing 
pleases me, I am much inclined to live in 
solitary retirement unheeded by, and un- 
heeding the world. I don't wish to see or 
hear any human companion or acquaintance 
come to talk to me. I want quiet. 

12th. — My old pupil Hannah called, she 
is apprenticed dressmaker at Carnarvon. 
About 3 o'clock the Rev. Morris Williams 
called, and stayed for about half an hour. 
He did not appear so ruddy and strong as 
usual, complained of the hard and oppressive 
duties he had to go through at Holywell, 
which, he said, nearly affected his health. 
He is now going to be one of the masters 
of the Bangor school. 

I7th. — Attended Mr. Hughes at his re- 
quest to Ty'n y Coed, to take down the 
depositions of the master and servants 
relative to a thief they had caught, and to 
write his commitment. We found the thief 
in the loft of the stable in one of the 
servants' hold. A table and two chairs were 
brought there, and the witnesses examined, 
with their evidence taken down. I wrote 
the commitment, which was wrongly 
worded, though I submitted to Mr. Hughes 
the propriety of wording it otherwise. He 
took no notice of the matter then, but after 
coming home he found we were wrong in 
adopting the word burglariously, which 
denoted breaking into a house in the night, 
whereas this breaking in was in the day 
time. I was extremely ill after being there, 
on account of seeing the thief and the 
process of securing him, which rendered me 
very nervous and apprehensive. My head- 
ache arose partly too from my racking 
my brains for some proper expressions in 
the commitment, while Mr. Hughes did not 
tender the leaj^t assistance. 

18th. — To-day, thank my God, I am 
pretty well recovered. 

22nd. — Wrote a note to thank Sir L. 
Parry, which I forwarded to him by the 
hand of Mr. Pughe. Went to Carnarvon 
this day, very early. After buying a 
quantity of shop goods, I went to Mr. Bees' 
shop to buy a newspaper. Found Messrs. 
Hughes, Vaynol House, T. P. Jones, and 
others there, who all shook hands with me, 
and eagerly enquired about the progress of 
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the election. I said I hoped Sir Love Parry 
would ijain it, but they appeared rather 
indifferent, — apparently vexed because they 
had no eandioate. One gentleman said I 
had a vote. I said,—" Who ? I ? " " Aye," 
said he. *' I believe not," said I. " I have a 
leasehold house, but it is not worth £10 a 
year." He said £2 was the required 
value. "Yes," said I, "for freehold." 
"Aye," said he, "and for leasehold too." 
" The £10 is a borough qualification," said 
I, " however I am not registered, and there- 
fore I cannot vote now." This terminated 
the dialogue ; it is singular that such well 
informed persons are so unknowing about 
a voter's qualification. 

24th. — Assizes at Carnarvon. To-day 
the thief whose commitment and depositions 
of witnesses I assisted Mr. Hughes to write 
at Ty'n y Coed this day sennight, was 
sentenced to be transported for seven years 
by Judge Alderson, though not for his 



offence committed at Ty'n y Coed, but for 
a felony elsewhere. This is a desperate 
fellow, I think of the hellfire that glared in 
his infernal eye when I saw him at Ty'n y 
Coed, he had a fiendish wink in the left 
eye, and his looks were particularly for- 
bidding and repulsive. In other respects 
he was generally well made. 

25tL — Members for the boroughs 
nominated at Carnarvon to-day, the can- 
didates are Mr. Bulkeley Hughes and 
Captain Charles Paget. Assizes terminated 
to-day. 

Septerriber 26th. — Rev. Mr. Cotton this 
day examined my school, and said the 
children were much improved since last 
year. Commenced with singing and prayer, 
which one of the boys read. The same 
order was observed at the conclusion of the 
examination. He and the children on 
parting sang '*God save the Queen," and 
gave two or three hearty cheers. 



THE ENGLISH LAWS RELATING TO WALES. 
THE "STATUTES OF WALES" {continued.) 

On page 204 will be found the first part of the '* BtatuteM of Wales." translated entire. The following is a summary of 
the remainder of those statutes. In the next Yoluroe will be (fiven the more interesting statutes relating to commerce, 
bards, rebellions, &o. 



If anyone complains to the sheriff 
Sheriff. ^^ trespass done to him, of cattle 
stolen, of debt, &c., let him take 
the complainants oath that he will 
prosecute his claim, or pledges. Let him 
summon the defendant to the next county 
court ; if he comes not, summon him again 
to the next coirrt; if he comes not then, 
summon him the third time. If he comes 
not to the third court let the case be 
proceeded with ; let him be fined for 
default according to the laws of Wales, and 
punished according to his offence. 

The county court is to be held from 
month to month, — on Mondays in one 
county, on Tuesdays in another, &c. 

In case of homicide, the men of the four 
townships next to the place of the man- 
slaughter are to appear in the next county 
court before the sheriff, and coroner, and 
suitors, bringing him who found the dead 
body and the kindred of the slain (the 
Welshery). If any one is accused, and is 



present, let him be safely kept in prison 
until the Justice comes. If the accused is 
not present, and appears not at the next 
county court, let his lands and chattels be 
granted by the king to the custody of the 
townships ; if the accused comes not to the 
fourth county court, let him be outlawed. 
And so in cases of wounding, maihem, 
rape, arson, and robbery. If the accused 
appear, with six sureties, they are to be 
bailed until the Justice comes. 

The sheriff is to make his turn in 
^^^tura'**^' the commotes twice a year, once 

after the feast of St. Michael and 
once after Easter. To meet him must 
come all freeholders, and all others holding 
land or dwelling in the commote, except 
men of religion, clerks, and women. The 
sheriff, by the oath of twelve or more of 
the most discreet and lawful men, shall 
inquire concerning the following, — traitors ; 
murderers, thieves, burners ; those who 
buy and sell stolen meat ; those who whiten 
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stolen hides of oxen and horses ; those who 
turn stolen cloth into a new shape: re- 
turned outlaws and those who disappear 
during the visits of the justices ; ravishers 
of maids and nuns and matrons of good 
repute; of treasure trove; of those who 
turn water courses and narrow the high- 
way ; of forgers ; of breakers of gaol ; of 
those who trespass in parks, steal pigeons 
flying from dove cotes, steal impounded 
animals; of thoRe who break into houses, 
take the law into their own hands, imprison 
others ; of those who remove land-marks, 
have false weights and measure, do not 
observe the assize of bread and beer; of 
those who harbour unknown peraons for 
more than two nights ; of those who shear 
sheep by night in the folds, or flay them ; of 
those that take and collect by night the ears 
of com in autumn, and carry them away. 
Let there be inquiry also into any 
usurpations of the king's rights, — wardship, 
marriage, fees, presentations to livings, &c. 
Let the whole commote come together; 
let them be sworn that they will conceal 
nothing from the jury, or say aught that is 
false ; let them be charged to make diligent 
inquiry ; if they find any man ought to 
lose life or limb, let them tell the sherifl* 
secretly, lest he escape ; any other accusa- 
tion is to be made publicly in court. After 
consultation apart by themselves, the jury 
will render their verdict. The sheriff shall 
thereupon imprison or discharge those in- 
dicted of offences deserving the loss of life 
or limb, and shall do due correction and 
execution in other matters. 

In every cpmmote there must be 
coronw. ^^ least one coroner, chosen in the 

county court, and sworn. When 
required he must come to see a dead man, 
killed, drowned, or otherwise dead, — or a 
man grievously wounded so that his life is 
despaired of. He shall summon the men 
of the township and the men of the four 
adjoining townships, and make diligent in- 
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It should be remembered that the ** Statutes 
of Wales " of 1284 refer to the lands of Llywelyn 
and his supporters only. They brought into 
immediate dependence upon the English central 
organization the modem counties of Anglesey, 
Oamarvon, Merioneth (except the lordship of 
Mawddwy), Flint, Cardigan (except Tregaron and 



quiry by their oaths, — faithfully, cautiously, 
secretly. He shall write distinctly the 
name of the finder of the body, the names 
of the accused, and the value of their 
possessions, the names of the kindred of 
the dead man (the Welshery) on the 
father or the mother's side, for the sheriff 
and the justice. 

When a thief or a malefactor flees into 
sanctuary, let the coroner cause the 
bailiff of the commote to summon the good 
and lawful men of the neighbourhood. 
Then the felon is to be brought out to the 
church door, and a sea port shall be 
assigned him by the coroner. In journey- 
ing to that port the felon must carry a 
cross in his hand ; and he must not turn to 
the right or to the left from the kings 
highway, but go straight along it until he 
leaves the realm. 

Here follow the forms of king's writs to the 
sheriff, — ^to tell him to prepare, for the coming of 
the justice, parties to disputes about freehold, 
common pasture, nuisance, inheritance, dower, 
debt, covenants, &c. Then come the methods of 
conducting trials. 

Women had no dower in Wales 
before, now they are to have a 
dower, — the third part of all the land that 
belonged to their husbands. When it is 
objected that they were never espoused in 
lawful matrimony, the bishop is to inquire 
and decide. 

In Wales, otherwise than in 
England, an inheritance is to be 
divided among male heirs. Let the old 
custom stand except in two coses, — bastards 
are not to inherit with lawful heirs, and 
women may inherit on the failure of heirs 
male. 

^^^ Trials concerning lands and tene- 
ments are to be tried by a sworn 
jury ; trials concerning contracts, debts, 
trespasses, chattels, &c., by Welsh law, that 
is by witnesses or by compurgation. In 
crimes, the law of England is to be used. 



Dower. 



Snccesiioii. 
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some other districts), and Carmarthen (except the 
Vale of Towy). From 1284 to 1536 Wales was 
divided into the shire-ground of the west, 
goyemed like an ordinary English shire, and 
the march lordships of the east and south, 
from which seven new shires were eventually 
formed« 
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'\X7E must be on our cuard against taking 
* '' NonconfomuBt record as the only materi^ 
of our hishiry during the last century. Much 
light con be thrown on the politiciJ, socdal, 
religious, and economic condition of the country 
from vestry books, reports of rural deans, accounts 
of episcopal visitations, and such souroea. To 
begin wiO>, I ^ve the answers given by clergymen 
in the bishopric of Bangor to the foUowing four 
luestaoDB, h^ded in at the episcopal visitation of 



IT 



76,— 

1. What number of communicants have you, 
generally, in your parish ? In pariacular, what 
was the number which communioatcd at Easter 
last ? Was it greater or loss than usual ? 

2. Are there any persons in your parish or 
ohapelry who are Papists, or reputed to be such F 



Have they any priest, or any place there where 
they assemble for divine worship F 

3. Are there any Presbytenans, Independents, 
Anabaptists, or Quakers in your pariah or 
chapelrr ? And of what rank ? Are there any 
other jJaoes made use of for divine worship than 
such as are used by tbe above mentioned sects ? 
What are the names of their teachers ; and are 
they, and the houses wherein they Hssemble, 
licensed as the law directs ? Is their number 
greater or less of late years than formerly, accord- 
ing to your observatiou, and by what means ? 

4. Are there any who call themselves Method- 
ists in your parish or chapelry ? How many are 
there, and who ar« then* teachers ? Do their 
number increase or decrease, and to what do you 
impute the alteration ? 



DEANERY OP LLEYN. 



ABERDARON. 

1. Upon the two Easter days some 
number above 300 coinmuniconts ; Christ- 
mafl Day and Whit-Sunday 50 to 60 on 
each ; the first Sundays in Lent and 
October from 30 to 40 ; the communicants 
last Easter much less than usual. I should 
have observed to your lordship that the 
communicants at Easter, both of the church 
and chapel, are reckoned together, as they 
mind not at whicli tliey then communicate. 

2. There is not one Papist in this parish. 

3. No Independents, Anabaptists, or 
Quakers in this parish, and but one family 
of Presbyterians, who have no meeting 
house in this parish. There is a chapel 
built by the Methodists in this parish 
about two years ago, and a family house 
where they have their constant meetings, 
by night as well as by day, but not any 
constant settled teachers. 

4. More than half of the families in the 



parish are inclined to Methodism, though 
out two or three profess it openly. Tne 
number of Methodists rather increases hero 
every year, and I cannot but impute it to 
the number of itinerant preachers daily 
sent here from other parts. 

John Roberts. 

llanfaelrhys. 

1. The inhabitants of this chapelry and 
of Aberdaron, the mother church, com- 
municate at Easter promiscuously, and are, 
in general, above 300. What was the 
number at last Easter in particular I 
cannot well ascertain, as I was not able to 
attend myself, but can find that it was 
less than usual. Communicants here at 
Christmas and Whitsuntide, about 20. 

2. There are no Papists or reputed 
Papists here, or in this neighbourhood. . 

3. There are no Presbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, Anabaptists, or Quakers here, nor 
any other place of divine worship than the 
chapel itself. 

4. There are in this chapelry three 
families that follow the Methodists, hut I . 
can't find that tliey increase or deci-ease 
here of late. John Roberts, 

BODVEAN. 
1. We have generally from three to four 
score communicants in our parish, which, 
as far as I recollect, is near the number 
that communicated at Easter last. 
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2. No. 

3. No. 

4. Some few attend their meetings, 
though they disclaim the name of 
Methodists. Their teachers are itinerants 
and strangers. William Owen, 

Curate of Bodvean, 
ABERERCH. 

1. About five hundred, nor can I think 
that the number is much greater or less 
than usual. 

2. No. 

3. No, excepting five Presbyterians in 
the small parish or chapelry of Penrhos. 

4. There are some that are reputed 
Methodists, but I know of none that 
entirely absent themselves from church. 
Neither is there at this time a teacher or a 
place of meeting within my parish. The 
Methodists are not now so violent as they 
have been some years ago, and I think that 
their number is decreasing, which I can 
impute to no other cause than the present 
moderation of the clergy, as the Methodists 
glory in persecution ; wherever they are 
resisted, they collect their whole force and 
make the greatest opposition in their 
pow€ir. Robert Owen, 

Curate of Abererch. 
CEIDIO. 

1. The parish being small, I generally 
have about five and twenty, which was the 
number at Easter day last, not less than 
usual 

2. No. 

3. No. 

4. There are none that are zealous in that 
opinion, nor have they any teacher. 

J. Roberts, Curate, 



NEVIN. 

1. We have generally from eight to 
nine score communicants in our parish, 
which, as far as I recollect, is near the 
number that communicated at Easter. 

2. No. 

3. No. There is in our parish an un- 
licensed hoTise called Cae Rh&g, though not 
entirely set apart for that purpose, where 
the Methodists frequently assemble. 

4. Most of my parishioners attend their 
meetings at times, though they disclaim 
the name of Methodists. Their teachers 



are itinerants and strangers. I don't believe 
that their numbers decrease, though they 
are not such zealots as they have been. 

William Owen, 

Curate of Nevin, 
EDERN. 

1. From forty to fifty, less than usual. 

2. There are none. 

3. There are but two Presbyterians in 
the parish of Edem. There is a Methodists' 
chapel in the parish of Edem without a 
license. 

4. There are many reputed Methodists ; 
more than I can inform your lordship, — 
common strollers. They rather increase 
than decrease. John Jones, 

Curate of Edem, 

Pistyll. 

1. Between seventy and eighty last 
Easter as usual. 

2. There are no Papists in the parish of 
Pistyll. 

3. There are no Presbyterians, Inde- 
pendents, Anabaptists, or Quakers in the 
parish of Pistyll. 

4. There are a few who are called 
Methodists. They have no licensed teacher. 
They rather decrease than increase. 

John Jones, 

Curate of Pistyll, 
CARNGUWCH. 

1. From thirty to forty in general. 
Last Easter, — the same as usual. 

2. I have not in my parish any reputed 
Papists. 

3. I have no Presbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, Anabaptists, &c., in the parish of 
Camguwch. 

4. There are none in the said parisL 

John Jones, 

Curate of Camguwch, 

llangwnadle. 

1. There are generally about thirty; at 
Easter there were upwards of forty, which 
was about the usual number. 

2. There are no Papists. 

3. There are none, neither have they a 
place of worship in the parish. 

4. There are only one family, neither do 
they absent themselves wilfully from 
church. They have no resident teachers. 
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They decrease, in my opinion, in this 
neighbourhood. The reason, — the country 
folk are, in general, fond of novelty. 

J. Roberts, Curate. 

TYDWEILIOG. 

1. I have generally about thirty ; at 
Easter eight and thirty, which was more 
than usual. 

2. There are none. 

3. There are two Presbyterians who are 
householders, but their family are of the 
Church of England. There was a con- 
gregation of Methodists that assembled 
every Sunday morning some time ago in an 
unlicensed house, but at present they have 
no such meeting. I know not the reason. 

4. There are a few still. I know that 
they are decreasing, for what reason I 
know not. Their teachers most commonly 
are fro!ii South Wales, but stay for a short 
time. T. Roberts, Curau. 

BRYNCROES. 

1. The number of communicants in 
general here is about sixty ; Easter last 
about seventy, and there about every 
Easter, but at Christmas and Whit Sunday 
some few less. 

2. No Papists or reputed Papists in 
this parish, nor any priest or place of their 
assembling. 

3. No Presbyterians, Independents, Ana- 
baptists, or Quakers in this parish. There 
is a Methodist Chapel in the parish, called 
T^ Mawr, where they assemble every 
Sunday and several days in the week, never 
licensed, nor have they any settled teachers. 

4. Above one half of the parishioners are 
Methodists. I can't find that their number 
increa.ses or decreases since I know the 
parish. Itinerant preachers come here 
from all parts. 

James Davies, 

Curate of Bryncroes, 

 ir fi ifci iw 

LLANBEDROG. 

1. Generally about 40, and at the three 
days of Easter about 80, which is our usual 
number. 

2. We have no Papists. 

3. We have only one Presbyterian, no 
Independents, Anabaptists, or Quakers ; we 
have no place of divine worship for any sect. 



4. There are few Methodists, only one 
rigid ; they have no t-eacher, and in this 
state the parish hath been for many years. 

Evan ReES, Curate. 
LIANGIAN. 

1. Generally about 60, and at the three 
days of Easter about 140, which is our 
usual number. 

2. We have no Papists. 

3. We have 4 Presbyterians, no Inde- 
pendents, Anabaptists, or Quakers ; we 
have a Presbyterian meeting house, and no 
place of divine worship for any other sect. 

4. We have some Methodists, but no 
teacher, they are much the same number as 
a few years ago. 

Evan ReES, Curate. 



lianfihangel bachalleth. 

1. Generally about 30, and at the three 
days of Easter about 60, which is our usual 
number. 

2. We have no Papists. 

3. We have only two Presbyterians, no 
Independents, Anabaptists, or Quakers ; we 
have no place of divine worship for any 
sect. We have had only the two above 
mentioned Presbyterians for many years 
past. 

4. There are four Methodists, no more 
than one family who are rigid, they have 
no teacher, and in this state the chapelry 
hath been for many years. 

Evan Rees, Curau, 



LLANNOR. 

1. I have generally about three hundred 
communicants at Blaster, of whom very 
few were absent last Easter. 

2. There are no Papists or reputed 
Papists in this parish, to the best of my 
knowledge or belief. 

3. There are many pretended Presby- 
terians of the lower rank, but few or none 
of them qualified by the Toleration Act, 
excepting their teacher Mr. Price Harris, 
who has a licensed meeting house as 
asserted at Pwllheli, in the parish of Denio. 
Their numbers increase by his pretending 
to baptize many young infants in these 
parts. There are no Independents, Ana- 
baptists, or Quakers in this parish. 

4. There are many who call themselves 
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Methodists in this parish, their teachers or 
holders-forth are numerous, of different 
occupations, — particularly one John Pierce 
of the parish of Pistyll, labourer, and one 
David Morris, a bankrupt drover, from 
some part of South Walea They are 
sometimes very numerous, at other times 
they decrease, just as the spirit of en- 
thusiasm moves them. Their illicit con- 
venticles are connived at by magistrates 
and peace officera. 

William Jones. 

Vicar of Llannor, 



DENIO. 

1. I have generally about three hundred 
communicants in this Church, of which 
number few were absent at Easter week. 

2. There are no Papists or reputed 
Papists in this parish to the best of my 
knowledge or belief. 

3. There are many pretended Presby- 
tetians of the lower rank, but few, or 
none of them qualified according to the 
Toleration Act, excepting their teacher Mr. 
Price Harries, who has a licensed meeting 
house, as is asserted. Their numbers in- 
crease by reason of his pretending to 
christen some young infants in these parts. 
There are- no Anabaptists or Quakers in 
this parish. 

4. There are many who call themselves 
Methodists in this parish. Their teachers 
or holders-forth are numerous, of different 
occupations, — particularly one John Pierce 
of the parish of Pistyll, labourer, and one 
David Morris, a bankrupt drover, from 
some part of South Wales. They are some- 
times very numerous, at other times de- 
crease, just as the spirit of enthusiasm 
moves tnem. Their illicit conventicles are 
connived at by magistrates and peace 

oiBcers. 

William Jones, 

Vicar of Denio. 
LIANIESTYN. 

1. The number of communicants in this 
parish at Easter last amounted to two 
hundred and thirteen, and since my resi- 
dence here, it has not been more or less by 
above ten. 

2. There are in my parish no Papists or 
persons reputed to be such. 

3. There are here none of the sectaries 



mentioned in the query. There is in this 
parish a Methodist meeting house which is 
not licensed according to law. 

4. There are in my parish many who 
call themselves Methodists, indeed, the 
major part of my parishioners attend 
Methodist meetings. Their teachers come 
from all countries, but mostly from South 
Wales. Their numbei*s are much the same 
as 1 found them eleven years ago. But I 
observe that they meet much more seldom, 
and in other respects are much less i-igid 
and violent than they were some years 
ago. John Jones. 

ReHor of Lhnieaft/u, 
PENLLECH. 

1. The number of communicants in this 
parish, generally, is from thirty two to 
thirty six ; last Ejvster it was thirty four. 

2. There are no Papists or persons re- 
puted to be such. 

3. There are no such sectaries as are 
mentioned in the query, nor any places of 
worship, nor any meeting house. 

4. There are many who call themselves 
Methodists. Their teachers are numerous, 
and come from all counties of Wales, but 
mostly from South Wales. 

J. Jones, 

Rector of Penlleck, 
LLANDEGWNING. 

1. Generally from twenty five to thirty. 
Last Easter the number was neither greater 
nor less than usual. 

2. There are none. 

3. There are none. 

4. There are several who are called 
Methodists, about fifteen. Their teachers 
are strangers. Their numbers neither in- 
crease nor diminish. 

William Williams, Curate. 



MEYLLTYRN. 

1. About thirty five. There were about 
thirty five last Easter, the number rather 
greater than usual. 

2. None. 

3. One Presbyterian. 

4. Most attend Methodist meetings. 
Their numbers neither increase nor 
diminish. 

William Williams, 

Rector cf MeyUtym^ . - 
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WALES. 



BOTTWNOG. 

1. About 46. There were that number 
last Easter, their number was neither 
greater nor less than usual. 

2. None. 

3. One Presbyterian. 

4. All of them attend Methodist meetings. 
Their number neither increase nor diminish. 

William Williams, Minister. 



RHIW. 

1. From forty to forty five. Last Ekister 
forty, rather less than usual. 



2. No Papists or reputed Papists in thi^ 
parish, nor priest or place of their as' 
sembling. 

3. There are no Presbyterians, Ana- 
baptists, Independents, or Quakers in this 
parish, nor any meeting place of any other 
sect. 

4. A great many that follow them, but 
none that preach. Nor do I know that 
they increase or decrease since I am 
here. 

James Davies, 

Rector of Bhiiv. 



HOW MAURICE KYFFIN LED ME INTO TROUBLE. 



CHAPTER II. 

was MAUBIGE KYFFIN THE APOLOGIST OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH? 

1. T OBSERVED that the work was such 
-*■ as might have been expected from an 
author in the second half of the sixteenth 
centunr, and particularly from a man who, 
like Kyffin, had already in all probability 
studied the ''Apology for the Church of 
England," and had been powerfully in- 
fluenced by it. The translation of Jewel's 
book, it is true, appeared seven or eight 
years later, but it is possible that the 
translation had been effected as early as 
1587. The method of the Defence is the 
method of Jewel, not of Hooker. Jewel 
appeals to the Fathers, and relies upon the 
authority of the early Councils. Hooker 
uses both Fathers and Councils for 
purposes of illustration, but his appeal is 
to reason and expediency. Intellectually 
he stands mid-way between Jewel and 
Chillingworth. The writer of the defence, 
as we have seen, draws a close parallel 
between the offences of other sovereigns 
and that of Mary Stuart, and bases the 
justification of her execution, — ^in the main, 
though not wholly, — upon precedents 
gathered from the history of Europe in 
ancient and in modem times, the enact- 
ments of the civil and of the canon law, 
and the policy generally pursued by 
sovereign states. In a certain way and to 
some extent the Defence is in advance of 
the Apology. 



2. I saw what seemed to be an un- 
designed coincidence between Kyffin's 
letter to Meredith in the translation of the 
Apology and a fact which may be inferred 
from one of the chapters of the Defence. 
In the Apology Kyjffin refers to his 
knowledge of the Italian language. In the 
Defence he cites the case of the Queen of 
Naples. That he was well read in 
contemporary Italian literature may be 
gathered from the fact that he is the 
author of commendatory verses prefixed in 
1599 to a translation of Cardinal Gasper 
Contarini 8 De Magiatratihua et Bepwbliea 
VeiietoruTYi, 

3. The author of the Defence is careful 
to refer to the treasons, including the 
attempted assassinations of Elizabeth, of 
William Parry and Thomas Morgan. 
Their cases were of course matters of 
common knowledge at the time, but they 
were scarcely worthy of a passing thought 
in face of the numerous and far greater 
troubles of the reign ; but it was natural 
in the circumstances that a Welshman 
should mention the political offences of his 
own countrymen, both possibly well known 
to him. 

4. It was not without interest that I 
observed that John Windet, who published 
the Defence in 1587, was the printer of the 
1586 edition of the Welsh Prayer Book. 

These are each and all of them very 
small points, but still they fit in very well 
with the idea that Kyffin was the author 
of the Defence, and that therefore the 
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ascription of the Defence to him in the 
British Museum catalogue was based upon 
sufficient authority. 

But I confess I did not feel quite easy 
in my mind, and at the earliest opportunity 
I turned to the article "Kyffin," by Mr. 
Goodwin, in the "Dictionary of National 
Biography." This is what Mr. Goodwin 
says,— 

"An anonymous tract, entitled *A Defence of 
the Honourable Sentence and Execution of the 
Queen of Soots,' quarto, London, 1587, has been 
wrongly assigned to Kyffin. (J. P. Collier, 

* Bibliographical and Critical Account,' ii., p. 
2078)." 

For the moment I derived very little 
consolation from my knowledge of Mr. 
J. P. Collier's unscrupulous literary 
character. He was a very industrious and 
bnlliant writer, who has done great service, 
but his critical judgment was untrust- 
worthy. He was always an inaccurate 
editor, and his literary frauds were many. 
From Mr. Goodwin I appealed to Collier 
himself. This is what he says, — 

*' Herbert assigns this work to Maurice Kyffin 
(ii. — 1226), mistakenly coupling it with the 

* Blessedness of Britaine,' quarto, 1587, which was 
unquestionably by that author. Lowndes also 
assigns it to Kyffin, but the work itself, in no part 
of it, proves that it was his authorship." 

These oddly expressed sentences are all 
that Collier has to say respecting the 
authorship of the book. From Collier I 
went to Herbert.* This is what Herbert 
says in his account of books printed by 
Windet under the year 1587, — 

A Defence of the Execution of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. 
** The Blessedness of Br3rtaine or a 
celebration of the Queen's 
holyday ect., by Maurice Ky^n 
1 587 . * ' In verse. Licensed, Quarto . 

That is the entry exactly as it stands, 
inverted commas and all, down to the word 
quarto. Herbert unfortunately gives no 
references, and the whole thing looks like 
a blunder, as Herbert appears to have 
meant only one book by this entry, which 
is the last of five separate entries, each 
headed with the date 1587 ; and, with this 
single exception, each referring to one book 
only. As, however, the two books might 

* The refereoce is to Herbert's edition of Ames' " Trpo- 
gr^phiod Antiquities/' Volame U,, ps^ U98. ' 



have been registered on the same day at 
the Stationers' Company, I thought it well 
to refer to Arber's copy of the Company's 
Registers, and there I found, under the date 
February 11th, 1587,— 

John Wyndet, Lycenced unto him under the 
Bishop of London's hand and Master Denhaia, 
an analogic or resemblance between Johane, 
Queen of Naples and Mary, Queen of Scotland, 
VI. d. 

The "Blessedness of Brytaine" appears 
under the 10th of November, 1587. In 
neither case is there any mention of an 
author. 

To make the matter quite clear to the 
reader who has no technical knowledge 
of bibliography, let me say that, assuming 
that Herbert meant to describe two books 
by different authors, the entries shoukl 
have appeared thus, — 

1587. A Defence of the Honourable Sentence 
and Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots. 1587. 

1587. The Blessedness of Brytaine, etc., by 
Maurice Kyffin. 1587. 

The question, of course, is, — did Herbert 
intend to make two entries ? Or was the 
blunder, if blunder it be, his or the 
printer's ; or, is the entry only a blundering 
way of intimating that the two books 
were by one and the same author ? 

My troubles were not ended. I asked 
myself the question, — had the Museum 
authorities good grounds, not yet discovered 
by me, for their entry in their Working 
Catalogue ? The catalogue was commenced 
and substantially completed many years 
ago, but additions and corrections are made 
from time to time, for the authorities aim 
at perfection, and the catalogue in its way 
is the nearest approach to perfection ever 
attained. In order to secure perfection, 
attention is given to every suggestion, and 
the suggestions made by the readers are 
extremely numerous. " The Defence " was 
entered at a comparatively recent date. 
Still more recently it was determined to 
print and publish the catalogue itself. I 
examined the printed volume " K." Under 
Kyffin, the Defence does not appear, and I 
inferred that the compiler had concluded 
that the ascription of the book to Kyffin 
in the Manuscript Catalogue was an error. 
But on referring to the volume "M," I 
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found the entry of Kyffin once more. The 
librarian, who had excluded him under the 
letter " K," had, it seemed, on further en- 
quiry seen good reason to restore him 
when he came to publish the volume " M." 
But it occured to me that " M " might have 
been printed off before " K." I therefore 
consulted the title pages and saw that " K " 
was published in 1890, and " M " in 1892. 
The restoration of KyfBn to his old place 
at last appeared to be the expression of a 
£nal judgment in the case. In order, 
however, to remove all doubt, I com- 
municated with an accomplished Museum 
official, who replied thus, — 

** The explanation of the discrepancy in our 
catalogues is as follows. Our only copy of the 
Mary Queen of Scots' book is in the Grenville 
Library. The books in this library have a separate 
catalogue, completed before they came to the 
Museum, and they were not entered in the General 
Catalogue until we be^an to print. The re- 
cataloguing of the books in the G^nviUe Library 
was then taken in hand, the books being catalogued 
in their alphabetical order, and the new slips were 
inserted in the Manuscript Volumes when they 
were sent to the printers. The book in question, 
being anonymous, is entered under the neading 
*'Mary," with a cross reference to the supposed 
author, so that the entry for Kyffin for this book 
did not come up for printing until Mary was 
reached, when of course letter ** K " was already 



printed. The gentleman who did this poridon of 
the Gh^nville Library is dead, but he no doubt 
followed what he found in Lowndes." 

My hope for Kyffin in the case is now 
pretty nearly extinguished. I say pretty 
nearly, but not quite. The very faint spark 
of hope still surviving is based on the con- 
sideration that, after all, it is just possible 
that Herbert meant to ascribe the book to 
Kyffin. I have witnessed stranger things. 
Time may tell. If such was Herbert's in- 
tention, we may feel satisfied that he had 
some good authority for what he proposed 
to do. He was not, like J. P. Collier, a 
brilliant writer, but he was accurate and 
conscientious. We owe very much to 
Dibdin, Lowndes, and others, not excluding 
Collier ; but Herbert's great work, the 
result of many years of anxious, arduous, 
honest labour in the great libraries of the 
country, remains to this day the firm 
foundation of a very great deal of our 
knowledge of ancient English booka 

I fear the foregoing story is rather dry, 
but it may save further workers a little 
trouble ; and it may also serve to give a 
new point to an old moral, — verify your 
references. Ivor James. 

University College, Cardiff. 
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GABRIEL YORETH. 

A STORY ILLUSTRATIVE OF WELSH THOUGHT FIFTY YEARS AOO. 

By the Rev. £. Gynffig Da vies, M.A., Menai Bridge. 



CHAPTER VI. — Continued, 

PERPLEXITY AND LOVE. 

" I HAVE been much struck, Gabriel, by 
your quotations of the Bible, paiticularly 
of the New Testament, because they are so 
close a rendering of the original, and yet 
strikingly precise in diction. Do you 
know me Greek Testament ?" 

" The little Greek I learnt is nearly 
forgotten, and the verses I quote from 
Scripture are translated from the Welsh I 
have stored in memory. It is a good 
usage in Wales to learn a great deal of the 
Word by heart; but the Welsh Bible, it 



appears, is one of the most literal and 
graceful translations of Scripture ever 
achieved." 

*' As far as I am given to understand, the 
literary excellence of the Welsh Bible is 
far in advance of the English one, notwith- 
standing the music, fine rhythm, and the 
pleasing smoothness of the latter." 

"The difference between the two trans- 
lations," said Gabriel, " does not lie 
altogether in the undoubted fact you 
specify. In the Englishman's BiUe there 
are many scores of words which an 
illiterate reader does not understand, on 
account of the composite structure of the 
English tongue ; but for the ordinary 
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Welsh reader the case is totally diilerent, 
thanks to the self-explaining nature of his 
lan^age ; all its rich resources being 
derived from primitive words, he is able to 
comprehend with ease the meaning of his 
mucn beloved sacred book." 

'* That is tantamount to saying that your 
Bible meets the masses ; and who can say 
ho'V¥' great a blessing to a nation is signified 
thereby ?" 

Then Mrs. Riley gave a slight turn to 
the conversation bv saying,— 

" Wales, I find, has been favoured with 
extraordinary religious revivals. Have 
yon ever seen one V 

'* I shall never be able," replied Gabriel, 
" to forget the only one I was privileged to 
witness and to feel. Music and prayer 
were prominent factors in fanning the 
flaxne when once lighted; and they also 
serve the purpose of giving any religious 
outbui-st a popular vehicle of expression, as 
well as warmth and coherence." 

" Consequently," added May, " it amounts 
to this, — that the spread of revivals in 
Wales is largely due to your national 
fondness for music." 

" That is true to some extent," remarked 
the pastor, "of most revivals. Those of 
Lnther, for instance, were closely connected 
with the religious songs he gave the people ; 
and the popular airs to which he applied 
the words wafted the spirit of the move- 
ment all over Germany." 

" We should enjoy hearing you describe 
one of the revival meetings you attended," 
said Mrs. Riley, "and shall reserve the 
favour until to-morrow evening, but for 
the present let us sing together a trans- 
lation of one of the hymns of musical 
Wales, composed by Williams of Panty- 
celyn, — 

' Qxiide me, O thou great Jehovah, 
Pilgrim through this barren land, 
I am weak, but Thou art mighty. 
Hold me with Thy powerful hand. 

Bread of Heaven, 
Feed me till I want no more.' 

I like to hear the three stanzas on the tune 
Sicilian Mariners, for the tune breathes an 
aroma of trustfulness which matches well 
with the spirit of the hymn." 

On the following evening Qabriel called 
at the Manse, intimating to the servant at 



the door that he desired to ^o to Mr. Riley 
to his study, where he mi^t introduce a 
subject brought under his notice durirg 
the day bv uiose who had been invited a 
few days before to hear the report of the 
deputation to Tasmania to enquire con- 
cemiBg missionary work among the natives 
of that countty. It was suggested that 
Jason Penrith, who had just been released 
for good conduct, should be appointed 
missionary to the Tasmanian aborigines, 
inasmuch as he had been doing much 
useful work in that direction since the 
time Gabriel had taken the initiative in 
mission duties at the penal settlement. 
Around the hearth, later on in the evening, 
the scheme was discussed and reduced to 
form, Gabriel undertaking to defray half 
the expense of appointing one missionary 
for five years if Mr. Riley could persuade 
the neighbouring churches to meet the 
other half, the donor's name to remain 
undivulged. The evening being taken up 
with the discussion of Tasmanian missions, 
it was suggested by Gabriel that he should 
tell them something about the religious 
revivals of Wales some other time. 

The preparations for the wedding were 
advancing apace, and the happy event was 
close at hand. Gabriel begged of Mr. 
Riley to bring under May's notice 
ostensibly the formalities and the stipula- 
tions connected with her marriage settle- 
ment, while in reality the point to smooth 
over was the question of Gabriel's surname. 
An hour or two was devoted by Mr. Riley 
every mornine^ in reading and studying 
with his daughter, so that she continued 
acquiring much sound knowledge with her 
father m theology, philosophy, English 
literature, and devotional reading, after she 
had finished her education at Melbourne. 
Most profitable to both was the time thus 
spent, and very often the subject of their 
study in the morning became the topic of 
their conversation later on in the day. In 
exemplifying the Roman usage of adding, 
on special occasions, to their surname 
another name called agnomen, he referred 
to a Celtic custom which Gabriel had 
followed in taking the Christian name of 
his father as his own surname. 

" I spoke to his solicitor on this point," 
the father added, *' and I was informed 
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that Qaliriel should sign his name as gave but little thought to Tvhat seemed to 
Gabriel Yoreth, seeing he would otherwise be a mere coincidence, and her leisure hours 
exclude his issue, should he have any, from were so much occupied in sharing her 



ing the property which he owns in 
'alea" 



parent's pastoral and philanthropic activity 
that little time was left her for any useless 



" Our marriage will be so quiet that this speculation. 

item in our signature will call forth no On their return from their wedding toar, 

notice. Yoreth is a more common name in the young couple received information 

Wales than I would have thought." coaceming Gabriel's grandfather's death. 

" How do you make it to be so, my All the property, with the exception of five 

child ?" hundred pounds to be paid to a distant 

" Here are two within our knowledge relative who had supenatended over liis 

called by the surname Yoreth, that is grandfather's house, was left to GabrieL . 

Gabriel and the convict of whom my Being taught in the school of adversity, 

cousin wrote to us." he knew how to use, without abusing, the 

May's mind was naturally healthful, wealth that was quickly accumulating 

childlike, and ingenuous, and she therefore around him. 



EDITOR'S NOTES. 



CARDIFF has begun to attract the 
attention of Englistmieu, and la&nj 
are beginning to ask where it is. So far, 
the arboles on it in the English magaziueg 
are not -vety suocesaful ; though bo youiig 
among the gigantic towns of Bnttiin, Cardiff 
oertainly hae a few charactcristios, HOme of 
fhem Welsh. 

The vacant shelves devoted bv libraries to 
books on Welsh history are gratfually filling. 
I see that lir. Charles Wilkms is publishing 
a book on the steel industries of South 
Wales, and that Mr. W. B. Williams, of 
Talvbont, Breconsbire, is issuiiw to sub- 
scribers " The Parliamentarr History of 
Wales and Monmouthshire." 

Mr. Stephen Evans is to have his portrait 
presented to him. It may safely be said 
that no man has worked harder for his 
country. "For more than 40 years he has 
spent without stint time and money in pro- 
moting every movement that had for its 
object the advancement of Wales and of its 
people." The wirk is to be entrusted to 
Mr. William Oliver. Some time or other the 
University College of Wales ought to have 
a portrait of Mr. Stephen Evans. 

" Webh members of Parliament, 1H94," is 

something new in Wales. It contains full r. 

length portraits of the 34 Welsh members, thb bx-katok of oisoifp. 
wi^ a short racy article on each. It is 

published at the Wtttem Mail office, and it of expression and of dress, — and the members 

IS impossible to give too much praise to the of 1894 arc brought very vividly before the 

letterpress or to tike way in which the illus- mind of anyone who has happened to Ke Uiem. 

tastions have been reproduced. The portraits There is an oooauoual dash of the oarioatnrist, — 

are excellent, — the face, the pose, all peculiarities for example, Mr. Herbert Lewis, — who i« 
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described in the letterpress as a **very very good 
young man," and who is really one of tlie best 
representatives Wales has ever had, — ^is made to 
look more like Mephistophiles than Machiavelli. 
But, imdoubtedly, this collection of portraits will 
be a delight for many a day, and Will Morgan has 
given himself a lasting place in Welsh history. 

Mr. Marchant Wimuns has a way of saying 
things. His style is pithy and forcible ; if he has 
to choose between making an enemy and holding 
his tongue when he has a good thing to say, he 
generally says the good thing. It would be a 
great mistake if Mr. Marchant Williams claimed 
accuracy as one of his virtues ; but this, I believe, 
is not one of his mistakes. He cannot be expected 
to know ever3rthing about the immortalized thirty 
four ; but what he says, accurate or inaccurate, is 
highly entertaining, — except, of course, to the 
thirty four themselves. There is too much in the 
book about the late Montgomeryshire election; 
and one is made to remember quite well the exact 
number of the thirty four who totally abstain from 
intoxicating matter and who can not speak Welsh. 
I found the descriptions very interesting ; but 
came to the conclusion that, rather than have a 
niche in this temple of fame, I am content with 
being, like the author himself, out of Parliament 
and out of a certain ** set" he denounces so freely. 
My friends, when they see the book, say they will 
buy it. 

Mr. Andrew W. Tuer, of the Leadenhall Press, 
is preparing a volume on horn books. He would 
be glad to hear from anyone in possession of any 
wood or horn books used for the education of 
children. I hope Mr. Tuer will be supplied with 
many Welsh horn books. 



Prince Llywelyn's Memorial. — ^The move- 
ment will certainly succeed, as the Marquis of Bute 
is taking much interest in it. 






H. R. D. sends me a long article full of en- 
thusiastic praise of the '^philosophy" of Thomas 
Carlyle, saying that I ought to print the article 



because *'the Welsh youth, poor imbecilities and 
dumb potentialities " do not read and admire *' the 
sage of Chelsea." The essay is much more absurd 
than anything Carlyle ever wrote, and this is 
saying a great deal. I hope I have other grounds 
for my dislike for Carlyle than his insolent 
sneers at Welshmen. Mr. Swinburne once asked 
Jowett why he disliked Carlyle. " He replied that 
his enmity was groimded on the belief that no 
writer had done or was doing so much harm to 
young men as the preacher of tyranny and the 
apologist of cruelty." 



The fifth volume of '' Cambrian Minstrelsie," the 
new national collection of Welsh songs published 
by Messrs. Jack of Edinburgh, has made its ap- 
pearance. It contains, among twenty four others, 
Blodau'r Cwm, Cwynfan Prydain, Distyll y Don, 
Ffanni Blodau'r Ffair, Mel Gusan, and Ymdaith y 
Mwnc. And very pretty the names of most of 
these airs are. 



In the next volume of Wales special attention 
will be given to local history, to the history of 
industries, and to the history of education. In the 
first two numbers there will be illustrated Articles 
on Cardiff, Holyhead, and Pwllheli, by scholars 
who have made a special study of these towns. In 
the same numbers there will be profusely illustrated 
articles on the steel, iron, coal, and tin industries 
of South Wales. In the numbers of the next 
volume, it is intended to give an interesting 
and trustworthy account of the fight for inter- 
mediate education in every shire in Wales. The 
same volume will, it is hoped, by means of power- 
ful articles, help the development of technical 
education in Wales. 



The Rev. W. Glynne Williams, M.A., Head- 
master of the Bangor County School, — the old 
Friars' School, — is preparing an edition of his 
father Nicander's works. It is the duty of every 
Welshman who can do so to helx> Mr. Williams in 
making the volume as complete as possible. 



QUERIES AND REPLIES. 



QUERIES. 

XIII. RICHARD WTLSGN. 

What are the best authorities on the life of 
Richard Wilson, and in what estimation is he held 
by the art critics of these da/s ? Old Makt. 

XIV. CROMWELL. 

What connection, if any, had Thomas Cromwell 
and Oliver Cromwell with Wales ? Carlyle seems 
to me to dismiss the subject rather contemptuously, 
when he refers to " the little hill beyond Cardiff," 
which is claimed as the original home of the 
Cromwell family. 

Card*/. J. W. 



xy. Can Maurice Kyffin's ^* Blessedness of 
Britain," be obtained without much difficulty P 

Asaph. 



•mm 



ANSWERS. 

8. Radnorshire. — So much interesting matter 
has been sent me about Radnorshire and its borders, 
by Mr. Darlington and others, that I hold it over 
until the next number, hoping to be able to g^ve 
two or three full pages to it. Editor. 

3. Catholics. — The Catholic missions of Holy- 
well, Brecon, Carmarthen, Monmouth, and Welsh 
Bicknor date from the old penal days, and have 
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had a resident clergy smce the early part of the 
last century. The old mission of Haglan is now 
continued at Llanarth, the seat of the Herberts. 
The Catholics of the sturdily '* Popish*' Darren 
district of east Monmouthshire were ministered to 
by itinerant priests, imtil the Powels of Perthyr 
established the Franciscan novitiate there, circa 
1750. Soon after its removal a chiirch was built 
for the Darren Catholics at Skenfrith. Many old 
Catholic gravestones are to be seen clustered round 
the churchyard crosses of Bockfield and Welsh 
Newton. My wife, who was a Hughes, is a 
Monmouth Catholic, and the great grand-daughter 
of one of the numerous Watkinses who cherished 
the ancient faith in many a farmhouse between 
Abergavenny and Hereford. 

Cardiff. John Hobson Matthews. 

12. Subsidies. — I copy the following from an 
old record. W. L. Anwyl was high sheriff of 
Merioneth in 1611 and 1624, he died in 1642. 
Morris Williams, Hafod Ghiregog, the successor of 
Rhys Qoch Eryri, was sheriff in 1649, his wife was 
Lowry, daughter of Morys Prydderch, of Blaen y 
Pennant, Eifionnydd. Qriffith ab Bees was of the 
family of the Prices of Rhiwlas, near Bala ; half of 
the palish of Llanfrothen belonged to them in 
1798, when it was sold. 

'*Mbrioneth8HIBE.— 'The extracte of the third 
and last entire subsedy of the three subsedies 
granted by the Laytye, anno tertio Jacobi nuper 
Regis anno regis Caroli nunc Angliae duodecimo, 
1636. 

Comet Ardudwy. 

Unfrothen and Nanmor. 

William Lewis Anwyl« Esqueir, in Terr. VI. , XXs. 

Morris Williams, do. in Terr. XXs. iiiis. 

Grifith ap Rees, in Terr, XXs. iiiis. 
The names of the Commissioners. 

H. Pryse of Ynys y Maengwyn. 

James Pryse, Esgarwydden of Taltreuddyn. 

Jo. Davies, D.D. (Mallwyd). 

Hugh Nanney, of Nannau." 

Alltud Eifion. 

TrenMdoc, 



left a diary, now in the possession of J. H. Davies , 
Esq., B.A., of Cwrt Mawr. Mr. Davi^ informs 
me that Hughes was the *' Amicus" who wrote 
the answer to Judge Johnes' '* Causes of Dissent in 
Wales." Those who knew him said he was 
careless, in debt, and obstinate. Perhaps his hetft 
literary work was the '^Hanesion," printed at 
Carmarthen in 1823. 

(Hugh Hughes* diary, and a good number of 
his sketches, will be found in the second volume 
of Wales. Ed.) 



11. A Welsh Artist. — Much can be known 
about Hugh Hughes, the Welsh artist. He has 



13. WiLUAH Jones. — ^William Jones, referrod 
to by your correspondent Map, was the father of 
the celebrated Sir William Jones. He was the son 
of a small farmer in the parish of LLanfihan^el 
Tre'r Beirdd, Anglesey, where he was bom in Sie 
year 1680. He displayed early an extraordinary 
taste for mathematical studies, and he began his 
career as a teacher of mathematics on board of a 
man-of-war, and here he obtained the friendship 
of Lord Anson. When twenty two years of age 
he published ** A New Comp^lium on the whole W 
Art of Navigation." On the return of the fleet to / 
England he settled in London as teacher of 
mathematics, and in the year 1706 he published 
his " Synopsis Palmariorum Matheseos, or New 
Introduction to the Mathematics," which, like his 
previous work, displayed his profound knowledge 
of the sciences. He enjoyed the Mendship of ^e 
most distinguished men of the day, in science and 
literature, such as Chief Justice Hardwicke, to 
whom he acted as secretary. Lord Parker, Sir 
Isaac Newton, HaUey, Mead, and Dr. Johnson. 
He was elected a member, and afterwards a vice- 
president, of the Boyal Society. He is said to have 
possessed the best mathematical library in England, 
which, by a bequest in his will, he left to the Earl 
of Macclesfield, in whose household he spent the 
latter part of his life. His death took place July, 
1749. 

The Bible referred to, of which 15,000 copies 
were issued, was printed at Cambridge, in the year 
1746, by the S.P.C.K., and was edited by Mr. 
Bichard Morris, of the Navy office, brother of Mr. 
Lewis Morris, who was also a native of the same 
parish as W. Jones. For further particulars see 
Lord Teignmouth's Memoirs of Sir William Jones. 

Glan Menai. 
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THE WELSH DRAMA. 



Wales, Septetiiber, '94^ 
" TTK7HY do the poets not hasten the de- 

V V velopment of the drama in Wales ? 
The drama seems always on the point of 
appearing, and it never does. Once it 
begins I venture to prophesy that its 
development will be wonderful." 

These words are of very great interest 
to the writer of this article. And he will 



tell you why. When at school and college 
he developed a great liking for amateur 
theatricals. As a conledian he was un- 
usually successful A learned scholar, — 
now deservedly one of the best known 
bishops, — said he "possessed a remark- 
able talent for acting." So enthusiastic 
did he become that he determined to adopt 
the stage as a calling. And directly ho 
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took his degree he went into the matter. 
He found he would require a large sum to 
be paid as a premium when joining a re- 
spectable company, would have to serve a 
long term for a nominal salary, and to 
undergo certain indignities that would 
render his new life anything but tempting. 
His aspirations and hopes went to the four 
winds of heaven. XJnder the present 
system the sta^e is not an outlet for such 
younff men as the Universities turn out. It 
would be a precarious living for a young 
man who would have to rely upon, not his 
pocket, but his brains. The writer fell 
back upon the profession his gentle mother 
and dear old Kector had called him* to. 
He is in it now, and steadily doing his 
duty too. But his heart is on the stage. 

During the last five years he has read 
nearly everything from Euripides and 
Sophocles down to Oscar Wilde and Arthur 
Pinero. And to illustrate the extent to 
which he carries his hobby he will mention 
one instance out of many. One evening, 
in the Parish Room, he saw in the Graphic 
a glowing account of "Charlie's Aunt." 
Next evening he was at the Globe theatre 
witnessing the antics of the dear old girl. 
Next morning he was back in his Welsh 
parish, without anyone being any the wiser 
as to his little bit of dissipation. His sides 
ached for some time. 

Now, readers, would you like to know 
what an enthusiast thinks of the Welsh 
drama. For certain reasons of his own he 
went this year into all the details of the 
matter. 

The Welsh people have always been, in 
their relations to the stage, very Puritanical. 
Many, many, years ago, the stage and most 
of those connected with it were steeped in 
vice and immorality, — a characteristic that 
has now happily all but disappeared. The 
stage is now as pure as any other similar 
body of men and women. But, partial as 
we may be to the stage, we dare not say it 
is, even now, in that respect, perfect. But 
is there a church or a chapel we could say 
so much of ? The cause of it being now 
removed, I believe the Welsh Puritanical 
spirit of bigotry against the stage is also 
dying, — may I not even say, dead ? 

Then there is the language diflSculty, 
as it would affect both the company and 



the audience. If you were to collect all 
the existing Welsh actors and actresses 
together they would be hardly sufficient in 
pomt of number to form a company. But 
there is no reason, certainly, why an en- 
tirely new company should not be trained. 
It would have to be a duoglot one. The 
population of Wales is something over two 
millions, — a little less than half that of 
London. A very large proportion of the 
two millions is entirely English, especially in 
the large centres of population, — Newport, 
Cardiff, Swansea, &c. The Welsh colonies 
in the large English towns could hardly be 
counted upon for purposes of a Welsh 
drama. The Welsh population of Wales is 
too small and too scattered to maintain a 
monoglot Welsh company going, all through 
the year. Only let the company be a 
duoglot one that could give representations 
in English as well as Welsh, and it would 
have all the theatrical world before it, — as 
well as Wales. 

A much more serious difficulty, however, 
is the non-existence of dramas. True there 
never has been any demand for them. 
There have been no rewards, pecuniary or 
otherwise, to induce men to write. And, 
possibly, playwrights, — like poets, — are 
bom, not made. There is not at present, 
to my knowledge, anything that we could 
seriously designate a drama. Some 
attempts, — praisworthy . attempts, — have 
certainly been made, but of quite an 
amateurish kind. But really this is not an 
insurmountable diflSculty either; for we 
might get adaptations and translations of 
all kinds of English and foreign master- 
pieces. 

The Eisteddfod Association goes out of 
its way to offer a substantial prize, and 
make all the fuss in the world over a piece 
of poetry that ninety-five per cent, of 
Welshmen, — including probably the Eis- 
teddfod Association, — ^never afterwards see; 
and, even if they did see it, would not, — 
any more than yours truly, — understand 
one half of it. What is a paltry sum of 
£10 for a drama, — offered at Carnarvon; 
and three reverend adjudicators, forsooth, 
who would not have dared to darken the 
doors of a theatre, unless, — and tell it not 
in Gath, — on the sly, when up in town. 

The Eisteddfod Association must offer a 
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grand prize, leave the subject open, and give 
one Eisteddfod night to have the prize 
drama staged and acted. Before another 
Eisteddfod came round the whole of Wales 
would have seen and appreciated it. And 
the successful author as well as some of 
the unsuccessful ones would have pocketed 
good round sums in the shape of acting 
fees for th**ir dramas. 

The last point to mention is the want of 
theatres, and even of suitable halls in 
Wales. This diflSculty might be got over 
by taking along with the company a 
miarquee, or, as it would be technically 
called, a " portable theatre." 

Now who wants to form a Welsh 
Theatrical Company ? If it is to be a 
respectable one and to succeed, the follow- 
ing must be the estimate. It is not a 
random one, but correct, and based upon 
details carefully gone into. 



Original Cost, 

Cost of marquee to hold 1,000 176 

,, ,, 150 folding forms 90 

,, ,, Stage, scenery, &c 100 

,, ,, 3 vans for travelling 150 

„ „ 6 horses (say £30 each) 180 

£6% 

Weekly Expenditure. 

Salary of 12 actors at £3 each 36 

,, „ 2 harpists at £3 each ... 6 
Wages of 6 baggage men at £1 lOs. 

each 9 

Salary and expenses of agent in 

advance 5 

Advertisements 10 

Ground for marquee at £1 per night 6 

Keep of 6 horses at £1 10s. por day 9 

Sundries (say) 4 

£85 

Tom Jones. 
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NIGHT. 



(From the Welth of Teganxoy.) 



T^HE sun lies low within his western tomb ; 
All nature is attired in mourning deep, 
like some pale widow-queen that, clothed with 
gloom. 
Sits by the grave wherein her lord doth sleep. 

Winds moan their dirge ; stars watch the Almighty 

spread 
A sombre raiment o'er the ocean's bed. 

Beauteous night ! God's manifestations grand. 
Where myriad suns swim in the ethereal sea ; 

And stars fresh-lit by the Creator's hand 
O'er that celestial deep smile gloriously. 

Beacons that bum through all time's period 

Gxdding, each one, our faltering minds to God ! 

Nurse of the world that givest peace, 
Thy children hush upon thy vast dim breast. 

The fiery wheels of commerce make to cease. 
And bring with thee the better boon of rest. 

While to thy soft sphere-harmonies that unfold 

The nightingale doth tune its flute of gold. 



Unto halls fast by thy shadowy shore 
Comes Mercury leading Venus, snowy fair 

As when all mortals did her power adore ; 
And Saturn with his golden belts is there ; 

And that lone star anchored by God for aye. 

To guide the mariner on his mystic way. 

Benificent night, that in yon garden sad 

Did'st veil my Saviour in his sufferings. 

Whose groaning pierced thy heart. His anguish 
made 

A gloom Kke thine, which even deepening 

Closed round his soul till in the cavernous height 

Bang forth that cry that haunts thee yet, O 
night! 

Ancient night ! Thou wert ere day was bom 
At the imperious summons '* Let there be ! " 

And when the last sun wakes on the last mom 
To sink in slumber of Eternity, 

Lo ! thou shalt brood as now above his sleep 

And o'er his veiled tomb for ever weep. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ON OPPOSITE SIDES OF THE FENCE. 

S has been said, someone knocked at the door 
of the Cross Shop, which put a stop to 
Enoch Hughes' soliloquy. In a minute Enoch 
heard Margaret dragging herself along the lobby, 
and grumbling. He listened attentively, expect- 
ing to hear her laying down the law to Mrs. 
Bennet, or old Murphy, for bothering after closing 
time. Instead of this he heard her say " Come 
in," and then Margaret flung open the office door, 
in her usual manner, without knocking, and said, — 

" Come in, my girl. Master, — oh lawks !— you 
have been smo^ng unconscionably ; you are sure 
to kill yourself one of these days. Here's a letter 
from Captain Trevor, and the girl wants an 
answer." 

It was lucky for Enoch that he had a sprinkling 
of flour over his face, for, but for that, Margaret 
and the girl would have been able to see that he 
turned white the moment Captain Trevor's name 
was mentioned. With shaking hands Enoch 
opened the letter and read it. It only contained 

a few words, — 

** Tynyrardd. 

" Dear Sir, 

If not too late, and if you are not too tired 
after your numerous dutie», and have not company 
that you can conveniently leave, I should he much 
obliged to you if you would walk as far as here, as I 
want to talk to you on a matter of importance to you 
and me, I shall expect word hy the bearer. 

Yours truly, 

RICHARD TREVOR:' 

It was with considerable difficulty that Enoch 
was able to write a line to send back by the 
bearer, saying that he would come to Ty'nyrardd 
in half an hour's time. He had presence of mind 
enough to think of naming *'half an hour," in 
order to have time to wash and dress himself. 
Enodi asked Margaret for a candle. 

*< What does the Captain want with you, 
master ? " asked Margaret, with her usual freedom. 

** Business," said Enoch quickly; which word 
soally acted as a talisman on Margaret. But its 



effect this time was not entirely successful, and 
she said, — 

'* Business, at this time of night ? What 
business have you got to do now ?" 

'*The Fly Wheel Company has got out of its 
latitude, and there is something the matter with 
the bramoke," said Enoch, quite seriously. 

Margaret of course had nothing to. say against 
this, and the candle was fetched at once. But 
Enoch's mind was much disturbed, his heart was 
beating quickly, and his nerves working like a 
factory. After washing, he had a great job in 
putting on his best clothes, and when he tried to 
put a clean collar round his neck, he thought he 
never would manage it, so violently did his hands 
shake. He thought, more than once, that he 
would have to call Margaret to help him. He 
succeeded at last, but not before the sweat was 
oozing out of his forehead like beads. After tidy* 
ing himself as best he could, he hastened down- 
stairs, and to his surprise the first thing he saw 
was Margaret with Captain Trevor's note in her 
hands, thumbing it as if trying to read it, though 
she didn't know a letter of the alphabet. It 
would have been a pleasure to Enoch to have given 
her a box on the ears, but he restrained himself, 
as he had done hundreds of times before. 

'* I should like to be a scholard, master, to be 
able to understand business," said Margaret, 
unconcernedly putting the note on the table and 
leaving the room. 

^* Tou are enough of a scholar for me, you old 
bug," said Enoch to himsell, putting on his boots. 

Before starting out Enoch read Captain Trevor's 
letter over again, and when he came to the words, — 
which he had not taken particular notice of before, 
— '* I want to tcdk to you on a matter of import- 
ance to you and me," he blushed to the roots of 
his hair. What could be the meaning of these 
words? asked Enoch. Could it be possible that 
his thoughts about Miss Trevor, through some 
means he knew nothing of, had become known to 
the Captain P £^K>ch felt sure he had not spoken 
a word about it to any living soul. And yet, he 
thought, the Captain must have got to know alL 
Had his face or his conduct betrayed him? Or 
had someone read his inmost thoughts^ and 
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informed the Oaptain about them P The Captain 
himself was a very clever man, and, perhaps, a bit 
of a thought reader. Was it possible that he had 
found him out, and that he was inviting him to 
Ty'nyrardd to rebuke him for his presumption P 
Had he himself been talking in his sleep, had 
Margaret heard him, and had she been, jabbering 
about it P And so Enoch went on asking himself 
a hundred and more questions, the one more silly 
than the other, and he heartily repented within 
himself of his promise to go to Ty'nyrardd. He 
thought of inventing an excuse for breaking his 
promise, and of sending a note to that effect by 
Margaret. But he at once remembered that she 
would not be able to get her boots on, because her 
feet were in the habit of swelling at nights, and 
did not come to their natural size till the morning. 
The half hour was up, and he must either go or 
stay away. He looked in the small glass he had 
in the office, and perceived that his face looked 
lean and white, and would be likely to make the 
impression on anyone who saw it that its proprietor 
was not likely to live long. He rubbed his cheeks, 
summoned bM the courage he possessed, and set 
out for Ty*n3rrardd. Enoch hoped that, no matter 
what else happened, he would not be seen by Miss 
Trevor that night. He felt that this was the 
greatest struggle he had ever made, and that his 
future happiness depended entirely on this his first 
visit to Ty'n3rrardd. Between himself and the post, 
he had been accustomed to call himself " a weak 
cat,'' but he never imi^g^ed that he was really like 
one till this night. When he knocked at the 
door of Ty'nyrardd he felt his legs giving way 
under him, and he had to lean against the wall to 
prevent himself from falling, whilst he was waiting 
for the door to be opened. He was led into a 
room, which was called the '* smoking room," by 
Captain Trevor, and it was not displeasing to 
Enoch to perceive that there was no one there but 
the Captain and Mr. Denman. Mr. Denman had 
no doubt been brought there, Enoch thought, as a 
witness ; and he felt that the matter had taken an 
important aspect in the Captain's mind, and he 
never in his life was more glad of a chair to sit 
down in than the one which was handed to him, 
cheerfully and hospitably, by the Captain himself. 

*' The Captain," reflected Enoch, ** must look 
favourably on the matter, else he is acting the 
hypocrite in order to find out the truth." 

** I hope, Mr. Hughes," said the Captain, '* that 
you are well, though I must say, — it is not com- 
plimentary, I know, — that I have seen you looking 
better. You work too hard, I am sure. You 
people who are doing well, I am afraid, take too 
much out of your bodies. The body must have 
rest, or the penalty will have to be paid somehow, 



you know. You must look, as the saying goes, 
after number one. Your business, I know, is 
large, and it is necessary for someone to look after 
it. But take care, Mr. Hughes. I always say 
that making money is not everything in this old 
world, and though it is necessary to have it," — 
(*' He wants to find out how much I am worth," 
said Enoch to himself), — " we must always 
remember that there is another world after this, 
musn't we, Mr. Denman P Whilst it is our duty 
to make the best we can of the two worlds, we 
must take care of the body, as I have said, and not 
fall, when the sun is shining smilingly on us, into 
an untimely grave. I think, Mr. Hughes, — ^for- 
give my boldness, — that that is your danger. The 
world is smiling on you," — (" He is trying to pump 
me," thought Enoch), — "but remember that your 
nature will only stand a certain amount of weight, 
and if you put too much strain on the machinery 
it is sure to break." 

** I have — have— have hurried — a little, — ^because 
I didn't — want— to keep you. Captain Trevor, — 
waiting for me. To tell — the truth — ^I have — lost 
my breath — ^blown — as they say — ^and I am not 
— a Samson style of a man," said Enoch, ^ith 
difficulty. 

'* You were foolish, Mr. Hughes," said the 
Captain, **for half an hour is neither here nor 
there at this time of night. There was no need 
for you to hurry in the least ; indeed it was I who 
ought really to have gone to you, Mr. Hughes ; for 
the matter about which I wish to talk to you has 
more to do with me, — at my time of life, — ^than 
with you. Next spring, please Gk)d, I shall, — 
well, a man of my age ought to know a thing or 
two ; his mind is made up, and no small thing will 
turn it." — (" It is looking very black for me," 
whispered Enoch in his heart). 

'' The matter, Mr. Hughes," repeated the 
Captain, ''that I want to talk to you seriously 
about, is one very near my heart, as Mr. Denman 
knows. It is, so to speak, my only child, and 
whatever your determination about it may be, I. 
am not going to let go of it. — (" It's all up with 
me," thought Enoch). — ^Mr. Denman is, as you 
know, a father of children, and he must, as I must, 
take the future and the comfort of his family into 
consideration, and he is of exactly the same 
opinion as I am about this subject. The matter I 
want to speak to you about, Mr. Hughes, is not a 
new thing to me ; it is not a thing of yesterday or 
the day before." — ('* That's true enough," thought 
Enoch, " but how in the world did he get to know 
of it ?") — ** No, I have lost many a night's sleep in 
consequence of it, although I have never hinted a 
word about it up to the present even to Mrsi 
Trevor, to whom I ought to have made it known 
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first of all, for she is as much conuected with it as 
I am myself, so far as the comfort of the family is 
in question. But you know, Mr. Hughes, though 
you are an old bachelor, — I beg your pardon, you 
are not an old bachelor yet, nor intend to be one, 
I should think, — ^but, though you are unmarried, 
you know women don't look at things in the same 
way as men do. Women look at things through 
their hearts, — everything is sentiment, — ^but we 
men have to look at things through the eye of 
common sense. ' How do I feel about it ?* is what 
a woman asks ; but * How ought it to be ?* is what 
a man asks.*'—- (** I should like him to come to the 
point and have done with it," said Enoch in his 
bosom). — *'But what I was saying is that the 
matter I want to talk to you about is not a new 
matter to me, and Mr. Denman is the only man 
that I have mentioned a word about it to, — is it 
not so, Mr. Denman P *' 

''Yes/' said Mr. Denman, '' and I must say the 
Captain is a very sharp man. I could scarcely 
believe the thing at first, but the Captain is serious 
and determined with regard to the matter, and I 
advised him to send for you her^ to-night. I 
thought it was better to see you on the matter, 
Mr. Hughes, than to write a letter to you." 

" Just so," said the Captain, '* we both agreed 
that it was better for us to come face to face, so 
as to get a proper understanding on the point. It 
may be indeed, Mr. Hughes, and doubtlessly it 
will be necessary for us, — even if you fall in with 
our project, — ^to have some one else in, such as Mr. 
Lloyd, the attorney, in this business, though we 
wish to narrow it to the smallest possible limit." — 
(''He means the marriage settlement, I expect," 
said Enoch in his bosom, and his heart beat more 
quickly). — " I have, vith some little craftiness," 
continued the Captain, "already secured the ' virgin 
ground,* as the saying goes," — (" Thanks, if she is 
agreeable, but I am just fainting," said Enoch in 
himself), — "but the question is will you, Mr. 
Hughes, be willing to join in the venture, that is, 
if I succeed in showing you the advantage of the 
thing?" 

Enoch was just about to say, — "I*m sure I 
shall be willing," when the Captain continued, — 
"I am afraid, Mr. Hughes, that you don't feel 
well; your looks show so, clearly. Come here, 
sir, and lie down on the sofa for a minute. You 
have over- worked yourself, and your digestion, 
perhaps, is out of order. Lie down, Mr. Hughes, 
I will get something to restore you." 

Enoch felt himself quite powerless, and obeyed 
the Captain's invitation. Though he was furious 
with himself for being such a " weak cat," he felt 
sura that he was going fo faint. The Captain 
opened the door of the room and shouted loudly, — 



" Susie, bring a little brandy here at once." 

"No, no," said Enoch, for he had not fainted, 
" I shaU be all right directly." 

" You must take something, Mr. Hughes, to 
restore yourself. You have over-worked your- 
self," said the Captain. 

Thinking that it was for her father that the 
brandy was wanted, Susie came hastily into the 
room with the usual quantum, which, to say the 
least, was " stiff." Susie was much astonished 
when she sa>w Enoch Hughes lying on the sofa, 
with his face as white as chalk, and her heart was 
stirred, — for even Miss Trevor had a heart, — and 
she said tenderly, — 

"Oh, dear ]^. Hughes, you are ill I Oh, I am 
sorry, really I am. Take this, dear Mr. Hughes, 
do," and she put her arm round his neck to help 
him to raise his head. 

Enoch had been a teetotaller from birth, but 
how could he refuse ? His hand shook so much 
that he could not hold the glass steady, and Susie 
took the glass in her own hand, and placed it to 
his lips. The spirit was so hot, and Enoch so 
utterly unaccustomed to it, that tears sprang to 
Lis eyes when he swallowed it. 

" Don't cry, dear Mr. Hughes, you will soon be 
better. Come, take it all," said Susie, either 
kindly, or perhaps to make fun of him. 

And take it he did ; and if the contents of the 
glass had been deadly poison, and he had known it, 
he could not have refused it from that fair and 
tender hand. 

" Lie down, now, dear Mr. Hughes, and you 
will be better in a minute," said Miss Trevor. 

"Thank you," said Enoch, falteringly. All at 
once he felt extremely happy all over. After a 
few minutes he felt desirous to sing a soug, and 
hcdf expected someone to ask him to do so, and he 
began to suck his memory as to which song he 
knew best, and he fixed on " Y Derjrn du Pigfelyn " 
if he was asked. As no one asked him to sing, he 
did not think it cor]:ect to offer to do so on his own 
account. After a long pause, a sort of stupor 
came over him, but he was afraid to close his eyes 
lest he should go to sleep, for he remembered that 
he was a snorer, and he would not, for a thousand 
pounds, have had Susie know that he belonged to 
that class of animals. At one time he thought 
that he was in a fever, and at another that he was 
dreaming. But he could not be dreaming, for he 
was quite certain that Susie, Captain Trevor, and 
Mr. Denman were looking at him. At times they 
seemed far away from him, and very small, at 
another time alongside of him, — painfully near, — 
more especially the Captain and Mr. Denman. 
He felt desirous of speaking to Susie, and of 
telling his whole mind to her, and he knew ho 
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could have done this quite fearlessly and con- 
fidently, if it hod not been that he saw her father 
and Mr. Denman before his eyes. He was 
perfectly confident in his mind that he was on 
good terms with everybody in the world, and that 
he could make an ex tempore speech on any 
subject. For how long he was like this he never 
could find out, and he did not like to recall the 
circumstance to mind. He was carefully watched 
by the Captain, Susie, and Mr. Denman, and 
when they saw signs that he was coming to him- 
self the Captain said, — 

** How do you feel now, Mr. Hughes ? '* 

" All right," said Enoch. 

" I knew," said the Captain, '* that a drop would 
do you good. Well, as it has done Mr. Hughes 
good, Susie, why shouldn't it do me good ? And 
when you have brought it me, Susie, you can go, 
and leave us to finish our business, — that is, if Mr. 
Hughes feels ready to go on." 

** Certainly," said Enoch, vivaciously, ** I am 
ready to enter into any reasonable arrangement, 
and I promise you, Captain Trevor, when I come 
into nearer relationship with you, if ever I do, that 
you shall not have the trouble with me that you 
have had to-night. I never felt like it before. 
Usually I am a strong enough man, and work as 
hard as anyone almost, but I couldn't help some- 
how" 

** That's your fault, Mr. Hughes," said the 
Captaiii, before Enoch finished the sentence. 
'* You work too hard, and that's why a man like 
you ought to — (thank you, Susie, you can go now) 
— ^yes, that's why a man like you ought to have 
someone to share in your load and cares, and to 
look after your comforts. That is your great 
want, Mr. Hughes, and if you would only fill up 
that want you would be a happy man. What 
would have become of me, sir, if it had not been 
for Mi*s. Trevor P I should have been in my grave 
many a day ago. Pardon me, Mr. Hughes, but 
a man who has reached his, — ^well, say my age, — 
ought to be a bit of a philosopher. I don't see 
any object or aim worthy of a man in a single life. 
You know, Mr. Hughes, — for you are, like myself, 
one who has read a lot, — when a man simply 



thinks of himself in his search for happiness he 
always fails to get it; but when he directs his 
endeavours towards making others happy, then he 
gains his own happiness. For example, — ^for 
there's nothing better than an example, — ^if I had 
made my own happiness the chief aim of my life, 
and if Mrs. Trevor had done the same, we should 
both of us have been bound to have failed. But, 
as the great aim of Mrs. Trevor's and of my life 
has been for each to make the other happy, we 
have gained our happiness together. And this is 
entirely in accordance wit& the teaching of our 
Lord on self denial, no matter how loth the world 
is to believe such teaching. Is it not so, Mr. 
Denman ? " 

'*I never heard anyone put the thing more 
neatly. You are a sharp'un, Captain," said Mr. 
Denman, though he had for some time been 
thinking of the sort of reception he would get 
from Mrs. Denman when he got home. 

'* No," said the Captain, '* it is not necessary for 
a man to be a sharp one to discover such a truth as 
that, and I very much expect that Mr. Hughes 
will have gained experience in the matter before 
many more months." — (**He is hurrying on the 
wedding ; but the sooner the better so far as I am 
concerned," said Enoch to himself). — "But it is 
time for me to come to the point," continued the 
Captain. 

"Yes," said Enoch, "and I am quite ready. 
The sooner we come to an understanding with each 
other the better." 

" Well," said the Captain, " I have been beating 
about the bush for a good long time before coming 
to the point, — ("Dreadfully so," said Enoch in 
his breast), — " but I should have come to it before 
if it had not been, — ^well, there is no need to talk 
of that again. But this is the point, Mr. Hughes." 
— (Enoch held his breath). — " You know, — ^no one 
knows better except Mr. Denman and myself, 
perhaps, — ^that Pwllygwynt mine has been, and 
still is, a great support to the neighbourhood in 
which Providence has thought fit to let your 
and my lines fall. And, perhaps," — and 
here the Captain allowed himself to fall 
a-talfadng. 
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